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INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

THIRD SESSION, 1939 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
Preliminary Preparations 

On June 8, 1935, a representative gathering of scholars 
met at Poona to inaugurate the All India Modem History 
Congress The general meeting on the lOthJune, 1935, 
decided to widen the scope of the organisation and to rename 
it the Indian History Congress At the Second' Session, held 
at Allahabad in October, 1938, the reorganise d Congress 
received its new constitution 

The Third Session of the Indian History Congress was invited 
to the capital of Bengal by the University of Calcutta The 
Hon ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, C 1 E , B L , M L A , 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, became the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee which undertook all the neces 
sary arrangements in this connection Dr S N Sen, M A , 
Ph D , B Litt (Oxon ) and Prof H C Raychaudhun, M A , 
Ph D were appointed Local Secretaries On the resignation 
of Dr Sen after his appointment as Keeper of Imperial 
Records, the Syndicate of the Calcutta University selected as 
Local Secretaries in his place Mr J C Chakravorti M A , 
and Mr S C Sarkar, M A (Oxon ) A Working Com 
mittee was formed consisting of the Hon ble the Vice- 
Chancellor Dr Syamaprasad Mookerjee M A B L 
D Lift , M L A , Barrister at-Law, Mr Pramathanath 
Baneqee, M A , B L , M L A , Bamster-at Law and the 
three Local Secretaries The organisation?! work was earned 
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out through eleven Sub-Committees, a full list of which 
with the names of their Conveners will be found elsewhere 
in this Report. 

The Working Committee sent out circulars and a bulletin 
to all Provincial Governments, the major Indian States, Uni- 
versities, Research Societies, Records Offices and Museums, 
degree Colleges, and teachers of History all over India, as 
well as to all scholars known to have an interest m any aspect 
of Indian History, inviting their participation in the Congress 
The response was very encouraging. The Government of 
India and the Governments of Assam, Bombay and the 
Punjab and six Indian States nominated representatives to the 
Third Session of the Congress. Sixteen Universities, twenty- 
seven research and learned institutions and thirteen Colleges 
also were officially represented at the Calcutta Session 
The total number of delegates came up to the figure 
of 1 85 of whom 95 joined the Congress in their individual 
capacity. Almost every part of India came thus to be 
represented m the gathering at Calcutta The number of 
papers included m the agenda of the Session reached the 
total of 144. 

Financial Support 

The Reception Committee which came to consist of 1 65 
members endeavoured to the best of its capacity to secure 
the smooth working of the Congress and to make the sojourn 
of the visitors m Calcutta comfortable. Large funds were 
needed for the purpose and the problem was tackled by the 
Working Committee with the help of the Collections 
Sub-Committee which had the able guidance of its convener, 
Mr. Nibaranchandra Ray, M A. A princely donation of 
Rs. 1,000 from Dr B C. Law, M.A., Ph.D. and generous 
grants from the Bengal Government and the Calcutta Uni- 
versity of Rs. 1,000 and Rs 750 respectively materially 
lessened the burden on the organisers of the Congress. 
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Other donations also were deeply appreciated and a full list 
of donors will be found in the Appendix Each delegate 
paid a sum of five rupees only and the fee for membership 
of the Reception Committee was fixed at rupees ten only 

The Presidents 

Dr R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D , Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Dacca and its first Professor of History, 
very kindly agreed to preside over the Third Session of the 
Congress and to guide its deliberations The academic work 
of the Session was divided into five Sections, and the follow- 
ing scholars were kind enough to accept the presidentship 
of the sections noted against their names and thereby to 
promote the success of the Congress — 

t Dr A S Altekar M A LL B , Archaic and Early Cul 

D Litt , Professor of Ancient tural Secbon 
Indian History and Culture 
Benares Hindu University 

2 Prof K A Nilakanta Sastn M A Ancient Imperial Sec 

Professor of Indian History and bon 

Archaeology Madras University 

3 Dr M Nazim M A Ph D Early Mediaeval Secbon 

(Cantab ) Superintendent, Central (including the Sultan 

Circle Archaeological Survey of ate period and con 

India temporaneoua Rajput 

history) 

4 Dr Tarachand M A D Phil Mughul Secbon (mclud 

(Oxon ) Principal Kayastha Path ing the Early Maratha 

s ala Allahabad Sikh period) 

5 Rao Sahib C S Snmvasachari Modem Secbon (mclud 

M A Professor of History Anna mg the Later Maratha 

malai University Sikh history) 

Co-operation of Scholars and Local Workers 

Whatever success the Third Session of the Indian History 
Congress in Calcutta may have achieved is largely due to 
the kind interest taken in it by the General President and the 
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Sectional Presidents, to the co-operation of scholars and insti- 
tutions from all over the country, to the devoted labour and 
sympathy of local workers and to the generosity of public- 
spirited citizens of Calcutta and suburbs. 

Accommodation 

The Delegates Camp was located in the Asutosh Build- 
ing, Calcutta University, where accommodation was 
provided for over sixty delegates as guests of the Reception 
Committee. The catering of the principal meals was 
arranged free of charge from the 14th to the 18th December. 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A , Secretary of the Post- 
Graduate Councils, was in charge of the Camp, and he 
was assisted by Mr. B. N Sen, M A., Inspector of 
Messes and Hostels, Mr. S C. Raychaudhuri, M.A. Superin- 
tendent of the Hardmge Hostel and by the members of the 
Accommodation Sub-Committee A number of workers and 
student volunteers attended to the comforts of the delegates 
in the Camp. Accommodation was also provided m the 
Camp, before and after the Session, for delegates of the 
Congress who arrived early to attend the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission or stayed on for the meetings of the 
Numismatic Society of India. 

Arrangements for Reception oj Delegates 

The Reception Committee is deeply grateful to the Rail- 
way Board of India which very kindly arranged with all 
the principal Indian Railways a special concession for the 
members of the Congress travelling to Calcutta and back for 
the Session. This courtesy on the part of the Railway Board 
and the Railways has been highly appreciated by the delega- 
tes, (Efforts were made to meet all the principal trains m 
Calcutta and to help the delegates at the station by the mem- 
he*'- of a 5uh*Committee entrusted with this work. A body of 
willing MuJrrn-volunteers was organised by another Sub-Corn- 
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mittee with Mr S C Majumdar, M A , B L , as convener 
Attendance at the station was undertaken along with the 
volunteers and members of the History Union by the follow- 
ing gentlemen amongst others — Mr Sachindranath Banerji 
M A , B L , Mr D K Sanyal, M A Dr N fC Smha, 
M A , Ph D , Profs Sukumar Bhattacharyya, M A , 
Sambhunath Banerji, M A and Abaiunath Bose, M A of 
Asutosh College, Prof Zahurul Islam, M A of Islamia 
College, Prof J K Chowdhury, M A of Vidyasagar Col 
lege, Prof S C Majumdar, M A , B L of the Presidency 
College and Mr Sarasikumar Saraswati, M A of the Asutosh 
Museum The Bengal Scouts rendered valuable assistance 
in the reception of the delegates, and the Reception Com 
mittee is taking this opportunity of expressing ita thanks to 
the Scouts organisation Thanks are also due to the Pnnci 
pals of Vidyasagar and Asutosh Colleges who very kindly 
placed their buses at the disposal of the Reception Committee 
for the conveyance of the delegates from the Camp to social 
functions and back 

Arrangements for Meetings and Sundry Official Business 

The papers received for the Session were allotted to their 
respective Sections by a Papers Sub-Committee with Mr 
P N Banerjee, M A , B L , M L A , Bamster-at Law, as its 
convener The number of papers placed before the five 
sections were 21, 35, 27, 26 and 35 respectively The 
arrangements in connection with the actual meetings of the 
Congress were in the hands of another Sub-Committee with 
Dr A P Dasgupta, M A Ph D (Lond ), as convener 
Dr Niharranjan Ray, M A , Ph D , Dr Phil (Leyden) con 
ducted the publicity work with the help of still another Sub 
Committee Mr Tnpuran Chakravarti, M A the convener 
of a fourth Sub-Committee, was placed in charge of matters 
relating to the Office and Enquiries The Reception Com- 
mittee is grateful to Dr P C Bagchi M A Dr es Lettres 
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(Paris) who was kind enough to compile a book, named 
‘Calcutta Past and Present’. This book, a copy of 
winch was presented to each delegate, was very much 
appreciated by the visitors and the chapter on ‘ A short 
guide to Calcutta included therein and the Map were 
specially helpful to newcomers to Calcutta, who wanted to 
visit the various places of interest m this city 

The Opening Session 

On Friday, December 15, 1939, the Inaugural Ceremony 
of the Third Session of the Indian History Congress was 
held at 10 A M., m a spacious decorated pandal erected 
between the Senate House and the Asutosh Building, before 
a large and distinguished gathering. On arrival, His 
Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, G C I E., the Governor 
of Bengal and Chancellor of the Calcutta University, was 
received by the Chairman and Working Council of the Recep- 
tion Committee and the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
taries and Treasurer of the Congress. He was then taken to 
the dais in a procession in the following order — 

The Local Secretaries, 

The Members of the Working Committee, 

Hts Excellency the Governor, 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 

The President-elect of the Third Session, 

The Sectional Presidents, 

The President of the last Session and the Vice-Presidents, 

The General Secretary of the Indian History Congress, 

Fite Joint Secretary of the Indian History Congress, 

The Treasurer of the Indian History Congress. 

The I lon’ble Khan Bahadur M Azizul Huque, C.I.E , 
M L.A., Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of the Reception 
G rnmiuee. then welcomed the delegates and members of 
xhr G>ngte-:c' to the city where was laid “ the foundation of 
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what we may term Modem India He spoke about the 
aims and aspirations of the Congress and invited His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bengal to inaugurate the Session His 
Excellency m declaring the Session open pointed out that the 
Congress, though a comparatively recent body, represented 
a long and distinguished tradition of historical scholarship 
and research Events of to day, he added, are not and 
never can be dissociated from the past and the hislonan can 
be of help even to people who are primarily concerned with 
day to-day affairs 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt , M A , Ph D , proposed 
the name of Dr R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D for 
Presidentship, which was seconded by Dr M H Krishna, 
M A , D Litt (Lond ) and unanimously adopted The Presi- 
dent of the Session in his address emphasised the necessity 
of a public forum for discussing all historical problems He 
put in a plea for widening the scope of historical studies 
and indicated the lines on which future investigations in the 
subject ought to proceed The Opening Session of the 
Congress was ended by the formal presentation of the 
Proceedings of the Allahabad Session by the General 
Secretary, Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt , M A , Ph D 

The Historical Exhibition 

In the same panda l in the afternoon of the same day, the 
Hon ble Mr A K Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, 
who also holds the portfolio of Education opened the Histon- 
cal Exhibition and announced the Government grant of Rs 
1 ,000 to the funds of the Reception Committee The Exhi- 
bition which was housed in the Senate Hall had been orgam 
sed by a Sub- Committee with Mr D P Ghosh, M A , Cura 
tor of the Asutosh Museum, as convener He was assisted 
in this work by Dr Niharranjan Ray, M A Ph D 
Dr Phil (Ley ), Mr S K Saraswati M A , Mr N N 
Dasgupta, M A , Mr K Ganguli, M A Mr K G Gas- 
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wami, M.A.,and a band of hard-working student-volunteers 
and other scholars and workers. The response to the 
appeal for exhibits was ready and gratifying and a full list 
of the exhibits, many of which attracted the deep attention of 
scholars and students, has been included m this Report * 
The Exhibition was kept open for a few days beyond the 
actual sitting of the Congress in consideration of its high 
educative value for the public. 

Illustrated Lecture 

The organisers of the Congress owe a debt of gratitude to 
Rao Bahadur K. N Dikshit, M A , Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, for delivering to the Con- 
gress on December 15, 1939, an illustrated lecture on 
Prehistoric India. The Darbhanga Hall was crowded to it 8 
fullest capacity and the large audience listened to the dis- 
course with rapt attention. 

Sectional Meetings 

The five Sections of the Congress held their meetings 
in the spacious halls and lecture rooms of the Asutosh 
Building on December 15, from 2 p.m. to 5 pm. and on 
December 16, from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. The Presidential 
Addresses were delivered at different times so that the 
delegates could listen to all of them if they so liked. The 
smooth and uninterrupted working of the sections was ensur- 
ed by the watchful eye of the Sectional Presidents who were 
helped in their task by the Sectional Secretaries and their 
colleagues and by Dr. A. P. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Lond.) and his Meetings Sub-Committee. The Presidential 
Addresses aTe printed m the body of this volume. The 
papers received for the Session have also been noticed and 
most of them have been printed in extens o. 


* Tins list of exhibit* is printed nftcr Section V of the entire Proceedings 
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The Archaic and Ancient Cultural History Section 

The Archaic Period Section (Section I) of the Thud 
Session of the Indian History Congress met under the presi- 
dentship of Dr A S Altehar, M A , LL B , D Lift 
The President was assisted by Dr B C Sen, M A , Ph D 
(Lond ), and Mr J N Banerjea, M A , the Sectional 
Secretaries, who were helped by Dr Niharranjan Ray, M A , 
Ph D , Dr Phil (Leyden) There was an appreciative 
gathering of scholars on both the days The President took 
about an hour to deliver his learned address on the Recon- 
struction of the pre-BhtSrata-War History of India, which was 
followed with keen interest by the scholars present on the 
occasion Of the 21 papers in this section, 5 had to be taken 
as read as the writers were not present The papers dealt 
with the various historical and cultural aspects of the remote 
past of India (particularly of the period before the nse of the 
Maurya Empire) and helped to throw fresh light thereon 
A resolution was moved from the Chair on the second day 
of the meeting, requesting the Government of India to 
reconsider their decision about stopping further excavation 
work by the Archaeological Department on account of general 
financial stringency due to war, and inviting the co-operation 
of the Indian Universities and other learned bodies in this 
matter The resolution was carried unanimously 

The Ancient Imperial Period Section 

The Ancient Imperial Period Section (Section II) met 
under the presidency of Prof k. A Nilakanta Sastn, M A 
Dr U N Ghoshal M A , Ph D , was the Sectional Secre- 
tary assisted by Dr D C Sircar, M A , Ph D and Mr 
N C Sinha, M A The Presidential Address dwelt upon 
the Conception of Empire m Ancient India A very interest 
mg feature of the section, which was concerned mainly with 
the period of the Mauryas and their successors down to the 
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Imperial Cholas, was the fact that most of the papers were 
discussed and that several eminent scholars took part in 


many of the debates. 

Mr. P. Acha^a suggested in his paper that the famous 
inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva did not originally belong 
to the Bhuvanesvara temple, and Prof. B. M Barua support- 
ed the theory Dr. B. R. Chatterji’s paper on Jayavarman 
VII of Cambodia, the only paper in the section devoted 
entirely to a Greater Indian topic, was welcomed by Dr. 
R. C Majumdar who pointed out that a revised and 
up-to-date edition of the author’s Indian Cultural Influence in 
Cambodia is badly needed. Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao’s 
theory that the original home of the Chalukyas was in 
Andhradesa was supported by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, however, disagreed and pointed out that 
the actual name in the expression Khamdachalikii emmanaka 
of the Nagarjumkonda inscription, excluding the meaningless 
suffix, is Khamdachahliiremma and that Chalilfi , the ceniial 
part of the name, can hardly have anything to do with the 
Chalukyas. Mr. D. N Mukherji’s theory of the contem- 
poraneity of the early Guptas with Kamshka was controvert- 
ed by Dr R C. Majumdar and Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
The latter also pointed out difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing Mr. B. N. Puri’s suggestion that Kanishka of the Ara 
inscription is to be identified with his namesake of the 
records with earlier dates. Mr. M. M. Nagar read a paper on 
an interesting image of Rahu which evoked a discussion in 


which Dr R. C. Majumdar, Rao Bahadur K N. Dikshit, 
Profe* or Raychaudhuri and others took part. Mr. R. V. 
Poduval s paper was on the Birudas or secondary epithets of 
the kings of frnvancorc Of special interest was Mr. Y. K. 


Deshp ttuh paper on 
WL.Mf a \ mdhwVnkti, 


a neuly discovered copperplate of 
Much e.' cited a keen debate joined 


h> Dr. R, C Majumdar* Prof. V. V. Mirnshi, Dr. D. C 


Rrcar, Ruo B madur K. N Dikshit and Prof. H. C. Ray- 
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chnudhun Dr Majumdar, Rao Bahadur K N Dikshit and 
Prof Mirashi were inclined to agTee with Mr Deahpande 
that it was a genuine record belonging to the founder of the 
Vshfijaka dynasty Dr D C Sircar, however, pointed out 
that the box headed characters of the record closely resemble 
those of the grants of Pravarasena II If the grant be a 
genuine one, he argued, Pravarasena, the first lung mention- 
ed in it, should be identified with Pravarasena I and 
Vindhyafahti should be taken as a later pnnce, different 
from the founder of the Vakstaha dynasty Prof B M 
Barua s learned paper was on the religious condition of 
Bengal before the Pfilaa Dr U N Ghoshal read an inter- 
esting paper on the head-offering motif , Mr S K Saras- 
wati subjected it to a critical examination Prof H C 
Raychaudhun and Dr D C Sircar were not inclined to 
accept Prof K P Chattopadhyaya s theory regarding the 
cross-cousin marriage and raatnlineal succession among the 
Sitavahanas and Professor Mirashi referred in this connec 
tion to a large find of new Sgtavahana coins where the royal 
title is not accompanied by the metronymic Dr D C 
Sircar drew attention in his paper to a mantra in ParSsara s 
Knshisamgraha , which proves that the auspicious symbol at 
the beginning of Indian inscriptions was pronounced as 
Om siddhih, and suggested that the pranava in that expres 
sion was responsible for Al-Bliflnl 8 wrong interpretation of 
the symbol as Om Prof Mirashi thought that the symbol 
indicates siddham, while Mr K P Mitra found in it nothing 
but a developed form of the svastika Dr D C Sircar 
pointed out in reply that A1 Blrtlnl s mistake and the symbol 
followed by siddhih in the land grant of Ranabhanja s 
58th year have got to be explained and that siddham and 
the soastika are found side by side in the Nasik cave ins- 
criptions Interesting papers were also read by Prof 
Mirashi, Mr K C Chattopadhyaya Dr Venkataramanayya, 
Dr B C Sen,' Mr S Banerji, Prof H C Raychaudhun, 
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Dr. D. C. Ganguli, Dr M. H. Krishna and Dr. 
R. G. Basak. Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar’s paper was read by 
Dr. Venkataramanayya. Mr. S. C Banerji tried m his paper 
to prove the existence of a ruler of Vyaghratatf ( — Bagri) 
named Kalyanavarman Mr. Panthrey read a paper on the 
sources of Maukhari history and Mr. S. K. Das (M.A. 
student in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University) read another on the position of women in Kauti- 
lya’s Arthasastra. The remaining papers were taken as 
read, as their authors were absent. These included an interest- 
ing paper by Dr B. C Law, entitled “ Contemporaneity of 
the kings of India and Ceylon 

The Early Mediaeval History ( including the Sultanate) 

Section 

The Early Mediaeval Period Section (Section III) met 
under the presidency of Dr. M Nazim, M.A., Ph D 
(Cantab.). Mr. Subimalchandra Dutt, M.A., was the Sec- 
tional Secretary assisted by Mr. Anil Banerji, M A. and 
Mr Golapchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., B L. Dr. Nazim’s 
address was a survey of the original contributions made by 
Indian scholars to the early Indo-Muslim history. 

All papers written by the delegates present m the meeting 
were read. The following papers were taken as read as 
the writers were not present — (1) The earliest Muslim 
inscription from Ahmedabad by Dr. M. A. Chagtai. 
(2) The reign of Sultan Humayun Shah BahmanI by Prof. 
H. K. Sherwani. (3) The Hindus m Mediaeval India by 
Dr. Mehdi Husain (4) Relations between Eastern Ganga 
rulers and the Sultans of Delhi and Bengal (1203-1435) 
by Mr. R Subba Rao. 

Among the more interesting papers mention may be 
made of “ Influence of Sher Shah Sur on Islamic Architec- 
ture ’ (by Mr. Percy Brown), “ India as described by an 
unknown early Arab Geographer” (by Mr. R. K. Chaube), 
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“ Some Hindu elements in the Muslim coinage of India 
(by Dr S K Chakravorti), “ Kumaragin Reddi (by Dr 
Rama Rao), “ Chaitanya s relations with contemporary 
Reformers (by Dr B B Majumdar), “ Life and Times of 
Alauddin Khalji ’ (by Dr N C Baneqee), “ The word 
Turuska in Tummana Haihaya records ’ (by Dr H C 
Ray), “ The Arab Conquest of Sind (by Mr S N Dhar), 
“ Unpublished source books of the pre-Mughu! Indo- 
Muslim history ” (by Dr A B M Habibullah), and 
“ The Historicity of Dewal Rani (by Dr K R 
Qanungo) 

Mr N B Ray argued that the infant who was placed 
on the throne of Delhi after the death of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was a pretender of unknown origin but Dr N 
Venkataramanayya and Mr R K Chaube were inclined to 
take him as a real son of the late Sultan Dr K R 
Qanungo argued that the case was suspicious 

Dr B B Majumdar cited interesting literary evidence 
regarding similarity of views held by Chaitanya and 
contemporary reformers like RSmananda and Ninak Dr 
K R Qanungo held that such similarity should not be taken 
to indicate mutual influence 

With regard to Dr N C Banerjee’s paper, Dr K R 
Qanungo referred to certain interesting details in Amir 
Khusrau s books 

There was a discussion about Dr H C Ray s paper in 
which Prof H C Raychaudhun, Dr K R Qanungo and 
others participated 

Mr S N Dhar explained the causes of the defeat of 
Dahir by the Arabs and repudiated the current theory that 
the Buddhists acted treacherously towards the Hindu king 
Dr K R Qanungo supported him Dr S K Banerjee 
argued that economic factors played a leading part m bring 
mg the Arabs upon Sind 

Dr Qanungo held that Amir Khusrau s work on Dewal 
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Rani could not be accepted as a truly historical account of a 
contemporary episode and that the figure of the heroine was 
more or less romantic. Mr. Shri Ram Sharma and Dr B. P 
Saksena disagreed with him and maintained that the poem 
had a real historical basis. 

The Mughul and the Early Maratha-Sikh Period Section 

The Mughul and the Early Maratha-Sikh Period Section 
(Section IV) was presided over by Dr. Tarachand, M.A , 
D.Phil. (Oxon.) with Mr. Zahurul Islam, M A., B.L., 
and Dr. Indubhushan Banerji, M.A., Ph.D , as Sectional 
Secretaries assisted by Dr. Sanaullah, Ph.D. The Presidential 
Address was a survey of Indian culture under the Mughuls 

The papers of the section were divided for the sake of 
convenience into two parts — those relatmg to Mughul history 
proper and those concerned with the early Maratha-Sikh 
period. In the first group, there was a discussion on the 
paper by Dr. S. K Bhuyan on Swargadeo Rudra Singh, 
King of Assam (1696-1714) , Mr S. H. Askan expressing 
doubts about the historicity of the projects of Rudra Singh. 
In the second division there was a keen debate on Mr. V 
D. Rao’s generalisations from Maratha bardic literature m 
which Professors Kale, Puntambekar, Shri Ram Sharma and 
Banhatti took part In both groups there were interesting 
papers most of which were read in extenso. In a concluding 
speech Dr. Tarachand drew attention to the progress already 
achieved by Indian scholars m this field of study but sounded 
an ote of warning against possible bias m historical writings. 

The Modem and the Later Maratha-Sikh Period Section 

The Modern and the Later Maratha-Sikh Period Section 
(Section V) was presided over by Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Sri- 
nivasachari, M.A , whose Presidential Address was on the 
study of Modern Indian History. The Sectional Secretaries 
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mchargewere Dr N C Banerji, M A , Ph D and Dr N K 
Sinha, M A Ph D , assisted by Dr A P Dasgupta, M A , 
Ph D (Lond ) 

Prof T G P Spear read a paper entitled ‘ ‘ Lord Ellen- 
borough and Lord William Bentmck He enumerated the 
pomts of difference between Ellen borough and Bentmck and 
emphasised the former s highhandedness There was a 
discussion in which the President and Dr N L Chatterji 
took part, the former suggesting that perhaps the atmos- 
phere of Madras had something to do with Bentmck s early 
failure as Governor there Prof Spear referred in reply 
to the comparative youth and inexperience of Bentmck when 
he was in Madras He said that the Government in England 
knew well how Ellenborough was accustomed to hustle every- 
body but they could not do without him because of his great 
political influence 

Mr S N Banerji in his paper “ The Beginning 
of an Asiatic Policy pointed out how the Durrani 
menace and Wellesley s attempts to meet it resulted in the 
adoption of an Asiatic foreign policy by the British Indian 
Government Dr K K Dutt in course of a discussion said 
that the precise date of the beginning of this Durrani menace 
was pointed out by Dr N K Sinha in a paper, published m 
the Indian Historical Quarterly , 1934 

Dr S N Sen read two papers — “ Lord 1 Auckland on 
Delhi ’ and ‘ Settlement of the Peshwa s Territories ’ He 
pointed out that Auckland used to take great interest in the 
Imperial City and he compared him with Curzon m this res 
pect The paper on the settlement of the Peshwa s tem 
tones contained very interesting details 

Mr R C Banerji had two papers for the section His 
first paper ' State patronage to Hindu and Muslim religions 
under the rule of the East India Company ’ showed how 
healthy was the religious atmosphere m the early days of the 
Company He gave interesting and detailed figures 
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of State contributions towards the expenses of Hindu and 
Muslim religious celebrations. He pointed out how troops 
used to lme the roadways as guards of honour to idols when 
they were carried in processions. Dr. A. P. Dasgupta 
supported Mr. Banerji from the detailed report of the 
settlement of the Rajshahi district in 1772. He said that 
for that district alone Rs. 18,000 a year was allocated under 
this head. The President also supplied some details from 
the history of Madras in the early days of the East India 
Company in this connection 

Dr. Han Ram Gupta explained the observations of 
Mohanlal on the causes of the Insurrection m Kabul (1841- 
42) and threw light on the tense situation leading to the 
rising. The paper of Dr. N. L Chatterji was one of 
the series that he is publishing on Verelst’s administration 
in Bengal (1 767-69) and referred to the Anglo-Dutch dis- 
putes during the period. The dissertation of Dr. A. P. 
Dasgupta, already referred to, gave details of the financial 
relations between the East India Company and Ram 
Bhawani, relating to the settlement of the. district of Raj- 
shahi. Mr. T Chakravarty read a paper entitled “ New 
Light on Morley-Minto Reforms,’ ’ describing the genesis of 
separate electorates and unimpeachable evidence from Lady 
Minto’s diary of the policy of c Divide et impera ” Pointed 
reference was made to Morley’s compunctions and hesita- 
tions in this connection. 

Dr. K K. Dutt, in his note on “ The Two Brothers of 
Sadat All,” threw light on an obscure chapter of the history 
of Oudh. Bengal’s opium trade m the early 19th century 
was the subject of a paper read by Mr H R Ghoshal. In 
reply to an enquiry of Dr Bisweswar Prasad, Mr. Ghoshal 
admitted that the Malwa opium trade had much to do with 
the British annexation of that region. 

Mr. Ganda Singh discussed the Maratha-Sikh treaty 
of 1785, analysed its clauses and explained why it failed 
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Prof D V Potdar read the paper of Mr G R 
Khandekar on Gopal Sambhaji Dr M H Krishna 
gave very interesting details dealing with the adminis- 
tration of Mysore in the days of Hyder Ah basing his 
conclusions on the Hyder Nama, a Canarese document 
Dr Bisweswar Prasad s paper on “Some early post- 
mutiny Schemes of Decentralisation ’ was an interesting 
contribution to the constitutional history of the period 
Mr And Chandra Banerji, in his note on Madhava 
Rao s relations with the English, dealt with the subject in 
considerable detail while Dr N K Sinha’s paper on 
“ Madhava Rao and the First Anglo-Mysore War ex- 
plained that Peshwa s relations with Hyder between 
1767 and 1769 

This Section was also enriched by Dr 1 Banerji 
with his dissertation on ‘ ‘ The Kashmir Rebellion and 
the Trial of Lai Singh, by Dr N C Banerji with his 
study of " Ranjit Singh, the man and his achievements, 
by Mr Nirmal Chandra Sinha with his notes on “ I he 
First Public Service Examinations 1845 52, by Dr K N 
V Sastri with his discourse on ' The Present Problems of 
Indian Administration and by Mr S N Dasgupta with 
his narration of “ The English East India Company s quest 
for settlements in the East Indies in the 1 8th century Mr 
S C Sarhar contributed a paper, dealing with the Nepal 
Frontier in the second half of the 1 8th century, which was 
taken as read 

Business Meeting and Concluding Session 

The Executive Committee of the Indian History Congress 
held a long meeting on December 1 5 and prepared the busi- 
ness which came up next day for consideration by the 
concluding plenary session of the Congress A full account 
of these meetings will be found elsewhere in this Report 
Certain modifications were adopted m the Constitution as a 
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result of the experience gained in working. A special 
committee was appointed to explore the financial aspects of 
the scheme of undertaking a comprehensive history of India 
The new Executive Committee was elected with the follow- 
ing members : 

President — Dr R C Majumdar, M A,, Ph.D. 

Vice-Presidents — Diwan Bahadur Dr. S Krishnaswami 

Aiyangar, M A , D.Litt.,M.R A.S , 
F.RHS., F A.SB. 

Prof D V Potdar, B A. 

General Secretary — Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt , 

M A., D Litt 

Joint Secretary — Prof. J F Bruce, M A (Oxon ). 

A 

Treasurer- — Prof. Shri Ram Sharma, M A ' 

Ordinary Members — Dr. D R. Bhandarkar, M A., 

Ph D , F R.A S.B. 

Dr S N Sen, M A , Ph.D , B Litt 
(Oxon ) 

Prof. H. C Raychaudhuri, M.A., 
Ph D 

Prof M H Krishna, M A , D Litt 
. (Lond ) 

Rao Sahib Prof C S Srmivas- 
achan, M A 

Prof H K Sherwam, M A 
(Oxon ) 

Prof. S. V Puntambekar, M A 
(Oxon ). 

On behalf of the Punjab University, Prof j. F Bruce 
mviled the Indian History Congress to hold its Fourth 
Session at Lahore, and the offer was accepted with 
thanks. 
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The Social Side oj the Congress 

Not the least interesting feature of the Congress was the 
opportunity that it afforded for social contact between 
scholars coming from different parts of India and those who 
ordinarily reside in the Presidency of Bengal The orgamsa 
tion of social functions was undertaken by a local Entertain 
ments Sub Committee with Mr Satischandra Ghosh M A 
as its convener The Sub Committee had the kmd co-opera 
tion of a number of distinguished citizens of Calcutta To meet 
the members of the Congress, the Indian Research Institute 
of which Dr B C Law M A , Ph D is a leading figure 
organised a pleasant programme on December 1 4 in the 
afternoon on the eve of the opening of the Congress On 
the first evening of the Session the Arts Faculty Club of the 
University arranged for a Musical Soiree with sbngs 
instrumental music and dances which were much appre 
ciated The University of Calcutta entertained the Congress 
at lunch on December 1 6, in the spacious pandal next to 
the Senate House That same afternoon, Dr S C Law 
MA,PhD,FNI,FZS was at home to the Congress 
members in his famous Aviary, several miles out of Calcutta 
The delegates were conveyed by special buses along the 
Barrackpur Trunk Road to Dr Law s Villa at Agnrpara to 
spend a very enjoyable afternoon m his beautiful grounds 
The visitors much admired Dr Law s collection of rare 
birds and were treated to music after tea At mght on 
December 16 the Hon ble the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University gave a sumptuous dinner to the members 
of the Congress at his residence at 21 , Loudon Street, m a 
specially erected pandal in the garden The Reception 
Committee arranged for a steamer party on December 1 7 , 
with lunch and tea and a visit to the Botanical Garden 
The delegates on board had an opportunity of making 
new acquaintances while entertainment was provided in 
the shape of conjurors tricks displayed by a number of 
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gentlemen including the noted magician Mr P C. Sorcar. 
on that evening, after the steamer trip, the Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad staged two dramatic pieces, before a 
large audience of Congress members, which were much 
appreciated by the distinguished guests The social 
functions of the Session were wound up in a fitting manner 
with a grand dinner given by Dr. N N Law, M A , Ph D , 
editor of the Indian Historical Quarterly, at his residence at 
96, Amherst Street, on the night of December 17. 

Historical Excursion 

The longer historical trips to Paharpur and Mahasthangarh, 
Gaur and Pandua, or Murshidabad and Plassey — con- 
templated by the Excursions Sub- Committee, with Dr. 
N. C. Banerji, M A , Ph D , as its convener — had to be 
abandoned on account of lack of support from a sufficient 
number of delegates, though the Archaeological Survey very 
kindly offered all facilities. An excursion to Trivem and 
its neighbourhood was, however, organised by the Calcutta 
University History Union, on December 18, in connection 
with the History Congress Session 

The party consisted of about one hundred persons, in- 
cluding a large number of students and seven lady-students 
of the University History Department Four buses started 
with the party from the University gates at about 8-30 A M 
and arrived at Belur at about 9 A M There the beautiful 
Math and the Ramkrishna Temple evoked a good deal of 
interest amongst the members of the party They pro- 
ceeded next to Uttarpara where the local gentry led by Mr. 
D. N. Mukherji, M L A , had arranged a reception m the 
compound of the premises of the Public Library. Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherji, M.A , B L , of Uttarpara, m a neat little 
speech heartily welcomed the delegates and others of the party, 
while Dr. H R Gupta, M A , Ph D of Lahore thanked 
the management on behalf of the delegates. This pleasant 
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function over, the party went to the Serampur College and 
was received by Rev J A Rawson, the Acting Principal, 
who showed them round the library and the works of Carey 
and Marshman The party next visited the tomb of the 
Carey family and at about 1 2 noon reached Chandemagore 
where Mr Hanhar Seth welcomed the visitors with his usual 
hospitality and treated them to a sumptuous meal The 
party then visited the local Roman Catholic church endowed 
by Claude Martin The next stage was at Hooghly where 
the visitors were taken to the College and the Principal 
shewed them the points of interest Thereafter they visited 
the Imambara The Portuguese Church at Bandel was the 
next halting stage The party subsequently proceeded to 
Tnveni and visited the Zafnr Shah Mosque, the ghats of 
Raja Mukundadeva of Orissa and some temples and 
sculptures lying there Saptagram was dropped from the 
programme as it was growing late The party took some 
rest at the residence of the Mahasayas of Bansbena who 
welcomed the delegates and other members of the party and 
treated them to tea and light refreshments It was about a 
quarter to nine that the buses returned to the University gates 
The tour was thoroughly enjoyed The students co- 
operated to make it a success and they had an opportunity 
of spending some time with the visiting delegates 

In conclusion the Local Secretaries convey on behalf of 
the Reception Committee their best thanks to all workers 
who contributed in any way to the success of the Session 
Special mention should be made m this connection of the 
willing co operation received from the members of the ndmi 
mstrative and the subordinate staff of the University and the 
University Press which considerably lightened the duties of 
the organisers 

H C Raychaudhuri 

J Chakravortj 

Calcutta University S C Sarkar 
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Report of the Meeting of the Executive Committee 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian History 
Congress was held m the Registrar’s Room, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta, on Friday, December 15, at 7-15 P M 
The following members attended — 

Diwan Bahadur Dr S Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

Prof D V Potdar 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

Dr S N Sen 

Prof Shri Ram Sharma 

Dr R C Majumdar 

Rao Sahib Prof C S Snnivasachan , and 
Prof S V Puntambekar 

Dr Bisweswar Prasad, Prof J F Bruce and the Local 
Secretaries of the Third Session were present by invitation 

1 It was decided that condolence resolutions on the deaths of 

(i) Sir Evan Cotton 
(n) Mr Balasubramamam Pillai 
(ill) Mr T R Sesha Iyengar 
(io) Mr Mesrov J Seth 
(v) Mr Namgopal Majumdar, and 
(or) Dr Dmesh Chandra Sen 

would be moved from the Chair, at the Concluding Session of the 
Congress 

2 The published Proceedings of the Second Session of the 
Indian History Congress held at Allahabad m 1 938 was presented 
for record by the General Secretary 

3 Action taken on Resolution No 5 of the Indian History 
Congress, 1938, was reported by the General Secretary 

The Resolution was communicated to the Government of India, 
Provincial Governments and some prominent Indian States ( vide 
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Grculnr Letter dated 30th August I939j with the request tbnt they 
may take such action ns they deem fit The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments of Bcngnl Bombay Madras the 
Punjab and Central Provinces have replied that they possess well 
equipped Record Offices to which occcsi to bonafidc researchers 
is allowed under certain rules The Government of Bihar do not 
see the need of a Central Record Office but have published a Hand 
book of the Records in their Province which thrj desire to bring 
up to date 

The State of Travancorc has a Record Office containing a vnlu 
able collection of ancient palm leaf documents So also the 
Hyderabad State has its Dnftar c Diwani The question of establish 
mg a Record Office is under consideration in Mysore Rampur 
State has a well equipped Library but the record of official 
papers bearing on modern Indian history has not jet been 
organised No reply hns j et been received from the Go\cmments 
of the United Piovmces Orissa Sind N \V Frontier Assam and 
several Indian States 

4 It was resolved that m furtherance of the objects of Rcso 
lution No 4 of the Indinn Historj Congress held at Allahabad 
1938 the plenary' session of the Congress be requested to appoint 
a Committee of Ways and Means consisting of the following 
members to explore the financial possibilities of the scheme of pre- 
paring a comprehensive history of India on scientific lines with ins 
tractions to report to the Committee appointed by Resolution No 
4 mentioned above The Committee will determine its own proce 
dure and may co-opt members if necessary — 

Dr R C Majumdar Chatrman 
Dr DR Bhandarknr 

Diwan Bahadur Dr S Knshnaswami Aijangar 

Prof D V Potdar 

Sir Jogendra Singh 

Sir Shafant Ahmad khan Secretary 

Dr Bisweswar Prasad and 

Prof Shn Ram Sharma 

5 It was resolved that the following modifications in the 
Constitution of the Indian History Congress be recommended to 
the business meeting of the Congress 

(a) The following sentence to be added after section 2 — Each 
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of the new candidates for membership should have his name pro- 
posed and seconded by existing members of the Congress 
The Executive Committee will admit the new members and main- 
tain a full register of membership 

(b) In section 4, the words “ members of ” should be added 
before “ the Congress ” 

(c) In section 7, a sub-section should be added — 

“ Of the annual fee for membership ''Rupees Five only) received 
from each member of the Congress, the Local Committee shall m 
future retain only three rupees and remit the balance to the General 
Secretary for defraying the expenses of the Central Office 

6 It was resolved that the Congress be requested to direct the 
Local Secretary of each Session to publish summaries of papers 
received from the delegates, at least a fortnight before the actual 
Session It was further resolved that no paper should be read 
ordinarily in extenso, that a time limit should be fixed for the purpose 
by the Sectional President concerned, and that some time should be 
allowed for the discussion of papers 

7 It was resolved to recommend to the Congress the elec- 
tion of the following Executive Committee for the next year — 


President 
V ice-Presidents 


General Secretary 
Joint Secretary 
Treasurer 
Ordinary Members 


Dr R C Majumdar 
Diwan Bahadur Dr S Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar 
Prof D V Potdar 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
Prof J F Bruce 
Prof Shn Ram Sharma 
Dr D R. Bhandarkar 
Dr S N Sen 
Prof H C Raychaudh uri 
Prof M H Krishna 
Rao Sahib Prof C S Srimvas- 
achari 

Prof H K Sherwani 
Prof Puntambekai 


8 On behalf of the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
Punjab University, Prof J F Bruce invited the Indian History 
Congress to hold its next session at Lahore The invitation was 
forwarded to the plenary session of the Congress for acceptance 
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9 It was resolved to request the Congress to authorise its 
General Secretary to ash the Government of India and the Inter 
University Board to consider the Indian History Congress as the 
National Committee of Historians for the purpose of sending repre 
sentntivea to all international historical conferences 

10 A vote of thanhs to local workers on behalf of the visiting 
delegates was proposed by Rao Sahib Prof G S Srinivnsachari and 
seconded b> Prof PuntambeVar and adopted 


A — 12908 
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Report of the Concluding Session 

The Concluding Session of the Indian History Congress, 1939, 
was held in the Darbhanga Hall, Calcutta University, on Saturday, 
the 16th December, 1939, at 1-30 P M 

1 The proceedings commenced with the following Condolence 
Resolution moved from the Chair — the Third Session of the Indian 
History Congress, Calcutta, 1939, places on record its deep sense 
of grief at the death of the following scholars and conveys its sincere 
condolences to their bereaved families — 

(i) Sir Evan Cotton 

(u) Mr Balasubramaniam Pillai 
{in) Mr T R Sesha Iyengar 
(w) Mr Mesrov J Seth 

(v) Mr Namgopal Majumdar, and 
(vi) Dr Dmeshchandra Sen 

2 Messages and good wishes to the Congress were read 
by the President from Datia State, Bharatpur State, Rangoon 
University, Mr C A Kincaid, Mr S M Jaffar, Principal Balknshna, 
Prof Sheiwam, Sardar Rao Bahadur M V Kibe and Mr B R 
Kulkarni 

3 The published Proceedings of the Second Session of the 
Indian History Congress held at Allahabad in 1 938 was presented 
for record by the General Secretary 

4 A note on the replies from the Provinces of British India 
and Indian States regarding the provision of Record Offices m 
Provinces and States — was read by Dr Bisweswar Prasad 

The Resolution was communicated to the Government of India, 
Provincial Governments and some prominent Indian States (vide 
Circular Letter, dated 30th August, 1939) with the request that they 
may take such action as they deem *it The Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab 
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nnd Central Province* have replied that thev possess well equipped 
Record Office* to which ncce** to bonafidc researchers is allowed 
under certain rule* The Government of Bthnr do not see the 
need of a Centtnl Record Office hut have published a Handbook 
of the Record* in their Province which thc> desire to brmr up to 
date 

TheState of Trnvancore has a Record Office containing nvnlunblc 
collection of ancient palm leaf document* So also the Hj dernbnd 
Stole ha* it* Dnftnr*r Diwnni The question of establishing n Record 
Office it under comiderntion in »M> sore Romptir Stnte has a well 
equipped Gbror} but the record of official paper* bennnp on 
modem Indian hi*tor> ha* not jet been organised No replj has jet 
been received from the Government* of the United Provinces Orissa 
Sind N W Frontier A«*am and several Indian State* 

5 It was inolvcd that in futthetance of the objects of Rciolu 
lion No 4 of the Indian Httlorj GongTCM held at Allahabad l 4 ’8 
a Committee of Wn>* and Mean* consisting of the follow mg mem 
bet* be appointed to explotr the financial poMibihtics of the scheme 
of preparing a compiehen*ivc luttorj of India on scientific line* 
with instruction* to report to the Committee appointed b> Resolution 
No 4 mentioned above The Committee will determine it* own 
procedure and ma> co-opt member* if nece**nrj — 

Dr R C Mnjumdnr C/iofrrnnn 
Dr D R Bhnndathnr 

Diwan Bahadur Dr S krtdinnswami Aijanpar 

Prof D V Potdar 

Sir Jogendra Singh 

Sir Shnfaat Ahmad khan Secretary 

Dr Bi*we*wnr Prn*nd and 

Prof Shn Ram Sharma 

moved by Prof Shn Ram Sharma 
seconded by Dr BitwesWar Prasad 

6 It was resolved that the following modification* recom 
mended by the Executive Committee in the Constitution of the 
Indian History Congress be adopted 

(a) The following sentence to be added after section 2 — Each 
of the new candidates for membership should have his name pio 
po*ed nnd seconded by exuttng members of the Congress The 
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Executive Committee will admit the new members and maintain a 
full register of membership 

(b) In section 4, the words “ members of ” should be added 
before “ the Congress 

(c) In section 7, a sub-section should be added 

“ Of the annual fee for membership (Rupees Five only) received 
from each member of the Congress, the Local Committee shall m 
future retain only thiee rupees and remit the balance to the General 
Secretary for defraying the expenses of the Central Office 
moved by Rao Sahib Prof C S Srimvasachari, 
seconded by Prof D V Potdai 

7 It was resolved that the Congress directs the Local Secretary 
of each Session to publish summaries of papers received from the 
delegates at least a fortnight before the actual Session It was 
further resolved that no paper should be read ordinarily in extenso, 
that a time limit should be fixed for the puipose by the Sectional 
President concerned, and that some time should be allowed for the 
discussion of papers 

m-ved by Rao Sahib Prof C S Srimvasachari , 
seconded by Prof D V Potdar 

8 The Executive Committee for the next year was then elected 
as follows, the proposal being from the Chair — 

Dr R C Majumdar 
Diwan Bahadur Dr S Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar 
Prof D V Potdar 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
Prof J F Bruce 
Prof. Shn Ram Sharma 
Dr D R Bhandarkar 
Dr S N Sen 
Prof H C Raychaudhun 
Prof M H Krishna 
Rao Sahib Prof C S Snnivas- 
achari 

Prof H K Sherwani 
Prof Puntambekar 

9 On behalf of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
Punjab University, Piof J F Bruce then invited the Indian History 


President 

Vice-Presidents 

General Secretary 
Joint Secretary 
Treasurer 
Ordinary Members 
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Congress to hold iU next session at Lahore The invitation was 
accepted with thanks 

10 It was icsoKcd that the General Secrctnr} be authorised 
to request the Government of Indin and the Inter University Board 
to consider the Indtnn I listor> Conprrss as the National Committee of 
Historian* for the pur|»o>c of rcndinv representatives to all interna 
tionnl historical conferences 

moicd Jt om the Chair 

ff A vote of thank* to local v. oilers on behalf of the visiting 
delegate* was proposed from the Chair and earned 

12 The Chairman Reception Committee pave a suitable rcplj 
to the vote of thanks 

13 The proceeding* concluded v*ith a short speech b> the 
President 
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10 am 

PROGRAMME 

Friday, 15th December, 1939 

Inauguration of the Third Session 

Pandal, 


(i) Speech of Welcome by the Chairman, 

Asutosh 


Reception Committee 

Building 

2pm 

(») Inauguration of the Congress by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
(in) Presidential Address, Third Session 
(it>) Report of the Proceedings of the 
last session by the General Secretary 

Presidential Address, Archaic Period 

Asutosh Hall. 

3pm 

Presidential Address, Mughul Period 

Room 31, 

2pm 

Sectional Meetings — 

Asutosh 

Building 

to 

Archaic Period 

Asutosh Hall 

3pm 

Ancient imperial P eriod 

Room 26, 

Early Medimval Period 

Asutosh 
Building 
Room 27, 


Mughul Period 

Asutosh 
Building 
Room 3 1 , 


Modern Period 

Asutosh 
Building 
Room 23, 

3-15 p m 

Opening of the Exhibition by the 

Asutosh 
Building 
Pandal , 


Hon blc Mr A K Tazlul Huq, 

Asutosh 


Chief Minister, Bengal 

Building 
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6-15 p m 

Lantern Lecture on Pre Histone India 

Darbhanga 


by Rao Bahadur K N Dikshit M A 
Director General of Archoeology 

Hall 

7 15 p.m 

Musical Soiree — organised by Arta 
Faculty Club Calcutta University 

Asutosh Hall 

7 15 pm 

Business Meeting of the Congress 

Registrar s 


Executive 

Saturday 16th December 1939 

Room 

Darbhanga 

Building 

6am 

Presidential Address Ancient 

Impenal Period 

Asutosh Hall 

9am 

Presidential Address Early Mediaeval 

Room 26 


Period 

Asutosh 

Building 

10 A M 

Presidential Address Modern Period 

Room 31 
Asutosh 
Building 

8am 

Sectional Meetings — 


to 

Archaic Penod 

Room 27 

Ham 


Asutosh 

Building 


Ancient Impenal Penod 

Asutosh Hall 


Early MediEeval Penod 

Room 26 

Asutosh 

Building 


Mughul Penod 

Room 25 
Asutosh 
Building 


Modem Period 

Room 31 
Asutosh 



Building 

12 noon 

University Lunch 

Pandal Abu 
tosh Building 

1 50 pm 

Concluding Session of the Congress 

Darbhanga 

Hall 
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• 

4pm 

Dr S C Law At Home 

Law Villa, 
Agarpara, 
Barrackpur 
Trunk Road 

8pm 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Dinner Party at his residence 

> 

Sunday, 17th December, 1939 

21 , Loudon 
Street. 

8am 

11am 

to 

4-30 p m. 

Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society — Presidential Address 

Steamer Party from Chandpal Ghat 

Asutosh Hall' 

5-30 p m 

to 

8-30 p M 

Dramatic Performance 

Room 31 , 

Asutosh 

Building 

9pm 

Dr N N Law’s Dinner Party at his 
residence 

96, Amherst 
Street 
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ABstRACT Statement of Accounts 


Receipts — 


1 

Donation from Dr B C. Law 

Rs 

1 000- 04) 

2 

Bengal Government Grant 

Rs 

1 000- 0-0 

~3 — 

Calcutta University Contribution 

Rs 

750- 0-0 

4 

Other Donations 

Rs 

1 015 0-0 

3 

Delegates Fees 

Rs 

925 12-0 

*> 

RecfepUon Committee Fees 

Rs 

1 650- 2 0 

7 

Excursion Fees 

Rs 

21 0-0 

8 

Sale Proceeds of Students Tickets 

Rs 

30-0 0 

9 

Re-sale of surjdry articles 

Rs 

24-13 3 

10 

Miscellaneous 

Rs 

8 50 

D/abursemcnfs — 

R 8 

6 435 0-3 


I Accommodation of Delegates — 


Caterers Bills 
Furniture Hire 
Servants and Coolies 
Miscellaneous 
(Purchases and Sundries) 

II Conveyance — 


Rs 256*11 0 
Rs MO- 0-0 
Rs 74 12-6 
Rs 60- 29 


Rs 53! 10-3 


Hire of buses and drivers 

Rs 

79- 

0-0 

Petrol (25 gallons) 

Rs 

32 

06 

Miscellaneous 

Rs 

0- 

5 3 


Rs III 59 


III Reception and Volunteers — 




Asutosh College Unit 

Rs 

12 

0-0 

Asutosh Museum Unit 

Rs 

28- 

0-6 

Hardinge Hostel Unit 

Rs 

7 

0-0 

Presidency College Unit 

Rs 

5 

12-0 

__ Post graduate Unit 

Rs 

33 

0-0 

Scouts Unit 

Rs 

7 

8-0 

Vidyasagar College Unit 

Rs 

5 

0-0 

IV Ppndal Decorations Electricity — 





Bengal Decorators Rs 656-5-0 

Electrical arrangements Rs 1 06-0-0 

(Messrs Wilson fit Roy) 


5— 1230B 


Rs 764 5-0 
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' 1 Exhibition — 



Carriage of Exhibits 

Rs 

168- 9-6 




Coolies and Conveyance 

Rs 

35-14-3 




Showcases 

Rs 

101- 8-0 




Salary of an Artist 

Rs 

20- 0-0 




Materials and Sundries 

Rs, 

15- 9-9 




Electrical arrangements 

Rs 

30- 6-0 - 







Rs 

371-15-6 

VL 

Excursion — 






Hire of one bus 




30-0-0 

VII 

Steamer Tnp — 






Steamer Hire 

Rs 

75- 0-0 




Caterers 

Rs 

406- 4-0 




Miscellaneous 

Rs 

5- 0-0 • 







Rs 

486-4-0 

VIII 

Entertainment — 






Dramatic Performance 

Rs 

94- 0-0 


- 


Mr P C Sorcar (Magician) 

Rs 

55- 0-0 







Rs 

149-0-0 

IX 

Postage — 






Cost of Stamps 



Rs 

337-12-6 

X 

Stationery — 

/ 


Rs 

200- 6-3 

XI 

Printing and Paper — 






(Circulars, letters, forms, 






addresses bulletin, 






Guide to Calcutta, etc ) 



Rs 

792- 0-0 

XII 

Office — 






Salary of office staff 

Rs 

240- 0-0 




Lower subordinate staff 

Rs 

75- 1-3 







Rs 

315- 1-3 

XIII 

Miscellaneous — 






Group Photo 

Rs 

20- 0-0 




Badges 

Rs 

80- 0-0 




Contingency 

Rs 

18- 1-0 




Coolies 

Rs 

12-13-3 




Contractor 

Rs 

16- 1-0 







- Rs 

146-15-3 

XIV Contribution to the Calcutta 






University towards the cost 

l 





of Publication and Des- 




j 


patch of Proceedings — 



Rs 

2,100-0-0 





Rs 

6,435-0-3 

Grand Total of Receipts from Items / to 10 


Rs 

6,435-0-3 

Grand Total of Disbursements from Items I to XIV 

Rs, 6,435-0-3 
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LISTS 

LIST A 

Presidents 

General President 

Dr R C Majumdar m a , ph d 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Dacca 

Sectional Prejldonta 

1 ARCHAIC PERIOD 

Prof A S Altekar m a , ll b d utt 

Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
Benares Hindu Unwersity 

2 ANCIENT IMPERIAL PERIOD 

Prof K A No-akanta Sastri m a 

Professor of Indian History and 

Archaeology Madras Umoersity 

3 EARLY MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

Dr Mohammad Nazim, m.a ph d (Cantab ) 
Superintendent Central Circle 

Archreological Survey of India 

4 MUGHUL PERIOD 

Dr Tarachand m a d.phil (oxon ) 

Principal, Allahabad Kayastha Pathsala 

5 MODERN PERIOD 

Rao Sahib Prof C S Srinivasachari m a 

Professor of History Annamalai University 
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LIST B 
"\ 

Donors 

1 Dr B C Law, M A , PH D 

2 The Government of Bengal 

3 The University of Calcutta 

4 Other Donations 


(0 

National Sports Club 

250 

(llj 

Rai Bahadur Radha Kissen Jalan 

150 

till) 

Sir Badridas Goenka, Kt 

100 

fiv) 

Mr Atulchandra Gupta, M A , B L 

100 

(v) 

Sir James Reid Kay 



C/o Messrs James Finlaj' & Co , Ltd 

100 

(vi) 

Sir U N Brahmachari, Kt 

50 

(vu) 

Sir William Lamond, Kt 



C/o The Imperial Bank of India 

50 

(vill) 

Mr Amritalal Ojha 



C/o Security House 

50 

(ix) 

Captain N N Dutta, M A 
fin addition to his membership of the 



Reception Committee) 

40 

(x) 

Sir Henry Birkmyre, Kt 

25 

M 

Mr D P Khaitan 

25 

txu) 

Mr W J Orange 

25 

‘Mil) 

I he Hon’ble Mr Justice A N Sen, M A 

25 

(xivj 

Principal B M Sen, M A (Cantab ), I E S 

20 

(xv) 

Mr J N. Basu, M A , M L A 
(in addition to his membership of the 



Reception Committee) 

15 


Rs 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

1,025 


LIST C 


Total 3,775 


Representatives to the Third Session 
1 (jouernmenfs 

1. Government of India Dr S N Sen, M A , PhD, 

(Imperial Records Department) B Litt (Oxon ) 

2 Government of Assam Rai Bahadur S K Bhuyan, 

M A.. B L , Ph D (Lond ) 

3. Government of Bombav Mr V S Bendrej.MA 

4 Government of the Punjab Dr G L Chopra, M A , Ph D 
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II Indtan States 

1 Baroda State 

2 Gwalior State 

3 Holkar State 

4 Junagadh State 

5 Mayurbhanj State 

6 Patna State 

III UniOcnittcs 

1 Agra Univer»it> 

2 Allahabad University 

3 Andhra University 

4 Annamalai University 

5 Benares Hindu University 


6 Bombay Umveisity 


Mr C V Joshi M A 

1 Mr Badnnarayan, M A 

2 Dr Prakaschandta M A 

PhD 

1 Prof S N Dhar M A 

2 Mr V N Singh M A 
Prof M J Pathakji M A 

1 Mr P Acharyya M A 

2 Dr S K Mukherji M A 

Dr es Lettres (Pans) 

Mr P C Rath BA DEd 


1 Dr B R Chatterji M A 

Ph D (Lond ) 

2 Mr N N Mundle M A 

1 Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

Kt MA PhD 

2 Dr Bisweswar Prasad M A 

D Litt 

3 Dr Banarsi Prasad Saksena 

MA DLitt 

Mr O Ramchandraiyn 
M A (Hons ) 

Rao Sahib Prof C S Sn 
nrvasachan M,A 

1 Prof S V Puntambekar 

M.A (Qxon ) 

2 Dr A S Altekar M.A 

LL B D.Utt 

3 Dr R B Pande M-A 

D Litt 

4 Dr R S Tnpathi M A 

PhD (Lond) 

5 Mr K. Bhnttacharyya M A 
Prof R P Patwardhan 

M A (Oxon ) I E S 
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7 Dacca University 


8 Delhi University 

9 Lucknow University 

10 Madras University 

1 1 Mysore University 

12 Nagpur University 

13 Osmanin University 

14 Potnn University 

13 Punjab University 

16 1 ravnneore University 


1 Dr M I Borah, M A , 

PhD (Lond) 

2 Dr K R Qanungo, M A , 

Ph D 

3 Dr M Husain, Dr Phil 

(Heidelberg) 

4 Dr D C Ganguli M A . 

Ph D (Lond ) 

3 Mr J Sen, M A (Cal ), 

B A (Oxon ) 

6 Dr P C Chakravarti, M A , 

Ph D (Lond ) 

7 Dr A F M Khahlur 

Rahman, Ph D (Lond ) 

1 Prof T G P Speai, M A , 

Ph D (Cantab ) 

2 Dr Boolchand, M A , Ph D 

(Lond ) 

1 Dr S K Banerji, M A , 

PhD 

2 Mr S N Dasgupta, M A 

(Lond ), F R Hist S 

3 Dr N L Chatterji, M A , 

Ph D , D Litt 

1 Prof K A Nilakanta Sastri, 

M A 

2 Dr Venkataramanayya, M A , 

PhD 

3 Mr V R Ramchandra 

Dikshitar, M A 

Dr K N V Sastri, M A , 
Ph D (Lond ) 

1 Prof Hirde Narayan, M A , 

BT 

2 Prof V V Mirashi, M A 

Dr Yusuf Husam, B A , 
D Litt (Paris) 

Di KK Dutt, M A Ph D 

Prof J F Bruce, M A 
(Oxon ) * 

Mr V Narayan Pillai, M A 


* Ai*» r member of tlic ’-ora! R^ccptun Commuter 
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IV 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Other Learned Societies and Institutions 


All Bengal College and 

i 

Principal P N Banerjee 

University Teacher* Associa 


M.A B L Bamster-at 

bon 


Law MX A* 


2 

Mr Sushilkumar Acharyya 
MSc* 


3 

Hirendranath Mukerjee 
M A (Oxon ) B Lrtt 
(Oxon ) 


4 

Sambhunath Banerjee 

MA BL* 


5 

Sushilkumar Chatterp 

M A* 


6 

Sukumar Bhattacharyya 

MA* 


7 

Rameshchandra Banerji 

MA 


8 

Sisirkumar Acharyya 

M A 


9 

Dhirendranath Mukherji 
M A 

Andhra Hist on cal Society 

1 

Mr B V Knshnarao M A 

Rajahmundry 


BL 

2 

R Subbarao M A L T 

Andhra Ibhasa Samsodhaka 


Dr M Rama Rao M A 

Man do] Guntur 


PhD BEd 

Assam Research Society 


Rai Bahadur K L Barua 

Gauhab 


BL CIE 

Bangiya Sahitya Panshad 


Mr Tndibnath Raj M A 

Calcutta 


BL 

Bhandarkar Research Inst 

1 

Dr V S Sukthankar MA 

Poona 


DLitt 


2 

Prof D V Potdar B A 


3 

Mr P K Gode M.A 

Bharat Ibhasa Samsodhaka 

1 

Prof D V Potdar BA 

Mandal Poona 

2 

Mr G H Khare 


3 

V S Bendrey MA 

Bombay Field Club 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 

The Hon ble Khan Bahadur M Azizul Huque, 

CIE.BL.MLA 

Vice-Chancellor Calcutta Unioertitp and Chairman Reception Committee 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Third 
Session of the Indian Histor> Congress and on behalf of the 
University of Calcutta, I extend our warm and cordial wel 
come to you all, and specially lo the delegates, the eminent 
and distinguished scholars who have come from distant 
parts of India The city of Calcutta where we have 
assembled this morning, cannot claim the antiquity of either 
the historic city on the banks of the Mula in the heart of the 
Maratha country where you had your first session, or of that 
ancient place where the waters of the Ganges flow down 
to meet the waters of the Jumna, the venue of your second 
session Situated as we are in a deltaic region with mightiest 
rivers constantly shifting and changing their courses forming 
alluvial accretions on one bank and dduviating every trace 
of landmarks on the other, rulers and dynasties have 
changed places, cities and cultures have had their ebb and 
flow with the shifting of our rivers and waterways, and the 
history of this province had perforce to follow from place to 
place — Tamluk and Tnbeni, Bishnupur and Jessore Maha- 
sthan and Paharpur, Nabadwip and Bikrampur Satgaon and 
Pandua, Gaur and Murshidabad Dacca and Chittagong 
Even m recent tiroes the administrative boundaries of this 
province have been changed and re-changed while the 
very city where we have met this morning ceased to be the 
capital of India after a period of about a century and a half 
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The antiquarian may, therefore, be disappointed if we fail 
to show him any spot within this city with a history of more 
than two hundred years old the archaeologist may be grieved 
to know that we cannot take him down to any layer m this 
city where only stones and bricks may tell their tales. 
Nevertheless, Calcutta since the days of Job CharnoqJ: has 
had an importance of its own which makes it a fitting place 
for the meeting of the eminent historians, archaeologists 
and numismatists of India For here within this city was 
laid the foundations of what we may term Modern India, 
and distinguished personages had their dreams, delibera- 
tions and decisions in building up the India of to-day It 
was here that in 1784 the Asiatic Society, now the Royal 
Asiatic Society, was formed with Sir William Jones as the 
first President and it was here, just over a hundred years ago, 
that an eminent scholar, a Secretary to this Society, first 
succeeded m exploring the secrets of the Asokan scripts. 
It was m this city in the year 1857, at a time when the 
political and economic life of India was suffering a great 
upheaval, that the foundations of a great University were 
laid, a University which m all humility can claim to have 
produced generations of men and women whose contribu- 
tions to the renaissance of India are matters of history to-day, 
a University hallowed by the memory of the many intellec- 
tual giants who have been the cultural ambassadors of 
India to the farthest outposts of the world It was here 
that the prophetic vision of a great man, whose name will 
always be associated with this University, encouraged by 
the scheme of reforms initiated by a great Viceroy, set 
upon himself, amidst many difficulties and often disappoint- 
ments, the task of first organising systematized studies and 
researches into India s past If to-day the subject of Indian 
History has gone far beyond the narrow limits of anecdotes 
and stories, of battles and victories, this University may 
justly claim to have laid the first foundations of the many 
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vaned studies and researches into the history of the East 
and of India in all its political, social and cultural phases 
This University has recently taken up the work of explora 
tion at various places in this province, has added a Museum 
and an Art Gallery as a part of the teachmg of History in 
the widest sense of the term, and it is now in contemplation 
to have a full fledged Department of Islamic Studies to 
embrace studies m the history and the cultural past and 
background of a great phase of world civilization On 
political and administrative grounds, Calcutta may there 
fore, have ceased to be the political capital of India for the 
last quarter of a century , the Secretariat desks may have 
been taken to Delhi and Simla , Imperial records may pass 
away from this place yet Calcutta will remain the metro 
politan city of India and of the East and will always be 
able to give historians and scholars enough to look behind 
the pages of history 

Speaking before this gathering of eminent historians and 
distinguished scholars, it is needless on my part to empha 
sise the importance of studies and researches in the history 
of the Ea3t and of India A distinguished writer whose 
sympathy for India s culture and her past was as profound 
os it was sincere observed in 1883 “ Why do we want 

to know history ? Because all of us ought to know how 
we have come to be what we are, so that each generation 
need not start again from the same pomt and toil over the 
same ground, but profiting by the experience of those who 
come before may advance towards higher points and nobler 
aims ’ It is this striving towards “ higher points and 
nobler aims that this Congress hopes to promote, advance 
and foster Valuable work has no doubt been done in the 
past by the great institutions of India by the many learned 
societies and individuals in all the provinces We have an 
Oriental Conference a Historical Records Commission a 
Numismatic Society and various academies and associations 
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that meet at regular intervals. Nevertheless, there is a real 
need for an All-India organisation for the purpose of the 
students of History meeting together in a perspective that 
does not limit its horizon to one particular period or aspect. 
It was, therefore, a happy idea which led the authorities 
of the Modern History Congress that was inaugurated m 
1935 to enlarge the scope of their organization and to 
institute this All- India organization of the historians and 
scholars whose investigations and enquiries extend to ancient, 
mediaeval and modern periods of Indian History. All of 
us have reasons to be grateful to Dr Sir Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, the learned and indefatigable Secretary of the Indian 
History Congress, whose vision and foresight brought into 
being the Indian History Congress, and I have no doubt 
that posterity will gratefully remember him for bringing 

the historians of India together to exchange notes and 
thoughts. 


I have no presumption of claiming to be a historian in 
any sense of the term ; but as a citizen of a great country, 
I have always felt within myself that, in the present political 
and social conditions of India, nothing is more necessary 
to-day than a study of the past of this land of ours It 
must be realised that it is only a true and correct perspective 
of Indian History that can form the essential background 
of a l our national feelings and sentiments A great task 
still lies before the historians of India and they have yet 
to u y open up before the generations of to-day and the 
future a true and correct perspective of our glorious heritage 
and our magnificent past We have to show to ourselves 
and to the world the gifts of India and thus inspire genera- 
tions a ter generations in building up the future of this 

f r£ . at ^ . °^ ten f ee l that the interpretation of the 
isory of the Orient and of India has often been based 
upon insufficient data, more often marred by incorrect 
deductions and not infrequently coloured by unnecessary 
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emphasis on individual incidents while distorted presen 
tations of facts and figures have aggravated to blur the 
true vision of our history Time has now come when 
everybody interested in the future of this country should do 
everything in his power to get a proper perspective of our 
history 1 am yet to know that there is any country any 
people, any culture in the world where individual incidents 
cannot be accumulated to blacken the pages of history but 
the march of history is the march of times and whether one 
hkes it or not, humanity tames not to dig out such individual 
acts or that buried past which endangers the harmony among 
men and the blending of cultures Far be it for me to say 
that, if anybody chooses to dig out such dismal past, he 
should not have the fullest freedom to do so let him do 
that in his wisdom But I feel he does the greatest disser 
vice to his country if he treats individual isolated whims and 
aberrations as a necessary chain in history Let us hope 
that, with the growth and development of true historical 
research, broad based on the recognition of the essential 
unity of men the distrust between the different sections of 
our peoples will van sh, and India vs ill look forward to a 
brighter day of cultural amity and harmony among men 
In that task the Indian History Congress will have a great 
part to play and I have no doubt that the many eminent 
scholars and research workers who have gathered here this 
morning will inspire all future work in this country in that 
noble spirit and ideal 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we meet to day under the shadow 
of a grave international conflict Each day the extent of its 
conflagration is widening and increasing and the Almighty 
alone knows how events are going to shape m the future 
To my mind the present international situation is funda 
mentally traceable to the failure on the part of those who 
control the destinies of mankind to assimilate and profit by 
the lessons of history Since the dawn of creation man 
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in his elemental passions has tried to create conflict and 
war and to spread devastation and havoc m human society; 
yet behind the pages of history lies the eternal fact that 
each time man the angel has successfully come out m all 
his glory in evolving the fundamental unity of men and 
races m a commonwealth of amity and brotherhood To- 
day once again arrogance and intolerance may play their 
part, but let us hope and have trust in the Almighty 
Providence that peace, amity and toleration will soon emerge 
out of the dark shadows 

Delegates of the Indian History Congress, on behalf of 
the Working Committee may I express my regret if we have 
anywhere failed to make the best of arrangements for your 
comfort and convenience during your stay in Calcutta. 
We have not been consciously guilty of anything that might 
in any way inconvenience you. I do not deny that there may 
have been omissions, but I trust that you will kindly realise 
the tremendous amount of work that we have had to put 
through within a short time. I am sure you will condone 
our shortcomings when 1 tell you that, day aftei day, a 
conscientious and honest band of workers and volunteers 
has worked with zeal and devotion and has given of their 
best If mspite of this we have failed at any point, it is 
because at some point or other something happened which 
could not have been anticipated. 

I must express our gratitude at the cordial co-operation 
we have received from many individuals and institutions 
w.io have helped us with funds and m collecting the anti- 
quities and other objects of interest in connection with the 
Exmbition to be opened this afternoon Among many 
others, may I acknowledge the generous contributions of 
Rs 1 ,000 by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Rs. 250 by National 
Sports Club, Rs ) 50 by Rai Bahadur Radhaknshna Jalan, 
and Rs. 100 each by Sir James Reid-fCay, Sir Badridas 
Goenka and Mr. Atul Chandra Gupta May 1 also express 
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our gratitude to the Government of Bengal for the expected 
generous contribution which has so far been kept a State 
secret and will be announced by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister when he will open the Exhibition this afternoon 
We are also grateful to Dr Narendranath Law for his 
kindly undertaking to entertain the delegates to a dinner 
and to Dr S C Law for his At Home to the delegates at 
his famous Aviary 

In conclusion, it is now my pleasant duty to request 
Your Excellency to inaugurate the Third Session of the 
Indian History Congress We are deeply grateful that Your 
Excellency, in the midst of many onerous and exacting 
duties immediately after the assumption of your high office 
and specially at the time of the present storm and stress, 
has been able to find time to open this Congress Your 
Excellency has already shown your keen interest in the 
history of this country by bringing along with Your 
Excellency an important copper-plate which is bound 
to open up a dark comer of the history of this Presidency 
and which Your Excellency recently handed over to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Only a couple of days 
ago Your Excellency inaugurated the proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission Once again may 
I convey to Your Excellency, on behalf of the University 
of Calcutta and on behalf of the Reception Committee, 
our deepest sense of gratefulness 1 now request Your 
Excellency to inaugurate the Thud Session of the Indian 
History Congress 
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His Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, G.C I.E. 

Governor of Bengal and Chancellor, Calcutta University 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my privilege this morning to inaugurate the Third 
Session of the Indian History Congress and m doing so I 
take this opportunity of re-affirmmg the welcome that has 
been so eloquently expressed by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee The Congress is a comparatively 
recent body, but it represents a long and distinguished 
tradition of historical scholarship — a tradition which derives 
its greatness from one of the oldest civilizations in the 
world, and it is a happy arrangement that there should be 
established a Congress such as this which enables scholars 
and savants to meet periodically and discuss important 
aspects of their work 

The majority of you here to-day are distinguished 
scholars whilst I am a layman and cannot claim to have 
anything more than a superficial knowledge of the branch 
of learning in which you have specialised. In one respect, 
however, our paths do cross Your work is largely bound 
up with a study of the past — with events that have already 
taken place, whether ten, a hundred, or a thousand years 
ago My work is, and for several years has been, primarily 
concerned with history in the making — with events as 
they happen from day to day Yet the more experience 
I gain of day-to-day events, the more I realise that they 
are not, and never can be, dissociated from the past ; that 
m fact there is no such thing as a past which can be neatly 
and conveniently divorced from the present History is 
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a continuous growth, and for an explanation of our problems 
to-day we may have to go back many hundreds or even 
thousands of years It is at this point that the layman — 
such as I am — has to rely on experts — such as you are For 
before we can understand and assess the value of beliefs, 
or political ideas, we must know just when and how they 
arose It is in this way that the historian can be of 
inestimable help to people, such as myself, who are 
concerned primarily with day-to day events 

A distinguished Professor of History once wrote * The 
Historian is not only a story teller but a witness, bound 
according to the prescribed formula, to tell the whole 
truth — within the limits of his space — and nothing but the 
truth This is perhaps a limitation on the functions of a 
historian which would not be acceptable to all, but it is a most 
important aspect and one which must, at any rate, be the 
foundation on which the historian, whose primary interest 
lies in interpretation or philosophy, bases his researches 
It is not my place to enlarge on the functions of a historian 
— I leave that to more learned heads than mine — but what I 
have said 1 can at least claim to have been based on 
personal experience and personal appreciation of the 
historian's work 

There will, I realise, be much for you to discuss on this 
occasion and l do not intend to keep you longer from your 
deliberations except to say how very glad 1 am to see that 
your meeting includes projected trips to famous historical 
places such as Gaur and Pandua and Paharpur and 
Mahasthan — places which we in Bengal are proud to be 
able to show to visitors from other parts of India 

I will now close after thanking you for your kind welcome 
and wishing you a successful meeting 


10— 1290B 
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Dr R. C Majumdar, M A , Ph.D 

Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I use no language of mere convention when I say that I 
feel greatly embarrassed in occupying the position m which I 
find myself to-day When I was invited to preside over 
this august assembly, I was highly flattered by the con- 
spicuous honour that was shown to me; indeed I regarded 
it as the highest honour to which a votary of the science of 
history m India could aspire Knowing my own limitations 

I had no illusions in my own mind that the choice was 
due to one of those accidents or fortuitous combination 
of circumstances which seldom recur m the destiny of 
a man In a moment of weakness I yielded to the 

temptation, though I was not unconscious of the fact 
that I thereby did a great disservice to the University of 

Calcutta, which I am proud to claim as my own Alma 

Mate ) Of my unworthiness for the Presidentship of this 
Congress I need speak but little, for I am sure the proceed- 
ings of this Congress will supply ample evidence thereof* — 
evidence which would be regarded as conclusive by all of 
you according to canons of historical criticism But I am 
troubled by another aspect of the question Last year, my 
predecessor referred to the clannishness of the Bengalis m 
respect of the selection of the contributors to the History of 
Bengal projected by the University of Dacca. I am afraid 
the choice of President this year will strengthen that convic- 
tion and the University of Calcutta will be accused of the 
same clannishness In a later part of this Address I shall 
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have to say something about the charge brought against 
the University which I have the honour to represent, leaving 
it to the stalwarts of the Calcutta University to defend them 
selves as best they can against the accusations of which 
1 have forewarned them 

Before 1 proceed further, I think it necessary to discuss 
some general issues connected with the ideas and objects 
of this Congress As is well known, it was originally 
conceived as “All-India Modern History Congress and 
m its second session the name was changed to “ The Indian 
History Congress,” implying thereby an extension m the 
scope of its activities To one like me who has never been 
in the inner council of this institution and who is therefore 
unaware of its aims and inspirations the question naturally 
arises whether the word * Indian does or should qualify 
the word ‘ History or ‘ Congress ’ The difference between 
the two is a fundamental one In one case, the deliberations 
of this Congress are to be confined to Indian history alone 
In the other case, the range of its activities is widened so as to 
embrace the history of the world The Addresses of the 
Presidents of the first two sessions and the constitution of the 
Sections of the Congress prove that the former view has been 
tacitly accepted But it is not necessarily the only view pos- 
sible, as may be shown by reference to sister institutions such 
for example as “ The Indian Philosophical Congress, the 
nearest parallel I can think of the Indian History Congress 
Apart from the constitutional standpoint, I would press 
upon the notice of the delegates assembled here the 
importance of the study of history in the widest sense even 
in India, and the necessity of a public forum m this country 
for discussing all historical problems, at least those which 
either vitally affect the modern world of which India forms 
an integral part, or concern those aspects of the mediaeval 
or ancient world on the background of which alone we 
can correctly estimate some of the important movements in 
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Indian history and properly assay the value of her culture 
and civilisation In the ancient period, Indian history and 
civilisation were vitally connected with the great civilisations 
which flourished in Western Asia and Africa, and later 
they were still more closely associated with practically the 
whole of Northern and Eastern Asia In the mediaeval period, 
India was a vital link m the great chain of Islamic civilisation 
which bound together a considerable part of the civilised 
world Of the modern period I need say but little, as it is 
too patent to everybody how the events happening almost 
on the opposite side of the globe are shaping the political 
destiny of the country and seriously affecting her moral, 
material and economic conditions 

It is obvious to me that we cannot follow the currents of 
Indian history as a phenomenon isolated from the rest of 
the world I also find it difficult to believe that a School of 
Indian History can really develop in India unless our histori- 
cal studies are widened and placed on a broader basis 

Apart from its immediate 01 1 emote bearing upon the 
problems of Indian history, a cntical study of the history of 
the world is needed to equip us properly for the study and 
comprehension of history as a science and give us an insight 
into those vital forces which are destined to shape the futuie 
course of human history 

The study of history with reference to these forces con- 
stitutes its living interest It is now commonly agreed that 
all sciences must be harnessed to the service of mankind 
It is well-known how sciences like Physics and Chemistry 
have contributed to the growth and progress of each nation 
as well as of human civilisation Should not the science of 
history attempt, in its own way, to help the progress of each 
country as well as human civilisation as a whole ^ But if 
nistory is to play that role it must cast off its insularity and 
must take m its all-embracing view the affairs of the world 
unlimited by considerations of either time or space. 
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Unfortunately this aspect of the study of history has been 
sadly neglected in our country Apart from the history 
of India there is hardly any centre of advanced study in 
the other branches of history cither in our universities or 
outside them European history no doubt forms a subject 
of study in our colleges, and a few universities and colleges 
have Professors in these branches, but it is difficult to name 
any individual scholar or any school of studies in India 
that has made any original investigation in or given any 
new interpretation of, any period or aspect of the history 
of any country outside India Whether it is a question of 
ancient medimval, or modern civilisation of the East or of 
the West the contribution of India towards the study of 
their history may be regarded as almost nil On the other 
hand there is hardly nn> progressive country m the modern 
world that has not made important contributions to the 
study of Indian history and civilisation Apart from the 
English, the French, the Germans, the Russians, the Italians 
and the Americans, even scholars belonging to smaller 
nationalities like the Czechs, the Poles, the Dutch and the 
Swedes have made important contributions towards the 
elucidation of Indian history culture and civilisation 
Nearly one thousand years ago the great A1 Bjrum referred 
to the haughty isolation of the Hindus who seemed to 
believe “ that there is no other country on earth but theirs 
and no other race of men but theirs ’ This spirit of 
exclusiveness seems to be a peculiarity of Indian soil We 
have paid the penalty for it in the past and may have to 
pay a greater penalty in future, if we cannot rise above it 
and put ourselves in touch with the currents of human 
civilisation that flow around us 

1 would not labour this point any more but would 
earnestly request this Congress to take up in earnest the 
task of removing the drawbacks in our study of history 
to which 1 have referred 
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If tKis Congress approves of a further extension of the 
scope of its activities on the lines indicated above, it would 
perhaps be of great advantage if the newly started Congress 
of Political Science were amalgamated with it, or, failing 
that, the two could hold their annual sessions jointly m the 
same place The study of History and Political Science 
is so closely connected that the delegates of these two bodies 
must have a large common element, and the independent 
sessions of these two bodies at different times and places 
are opposed to all considerations of economy and efficiency. 

After this brief reference to some of the general issues, I 
shall now pass on to the field of activity which this Congress 
has set before itself, viz , the study of Indian history. It 
is a matter of gratification to us all that we have made a 
considerable headway m this line during the last fifty years 
and already Indian scholars have proved themselves ready 
and fit to take up the work which has been so worthily 
performed so long by a band of European and American 
scholars. I shall not appropriate to myself the task, which 
properly belongs to the Presidents of the different Sections, 
of reviewing at length the progress achieved by Indian 
scholars m the study of different periods of Indian history 
I would, however, like to make a few observations of a 
general nature pertaining to this study. 

Signs Eire not wanting that ere long study and research 
m Europe and America will cease to count as appreciable 
factors m the progress of Indology. Indian scholars should 
therefore be prepared to shoulder the mam responsibility of 
maintaining the high level that this study has already 
reached and making it wider and richer m content with 
every passing year. Our period of apprenticeship must be 
regarded as over and we must not be satisfied any longer 
with any production which does not reach the highest quality. 

It is, therefore, necessary to take note of the dangers and 
pitfalls that may affect or obstruct the proper development 
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of the study of Indology in future While cold neglect and 
almost utter indifference characterise our attitude towards 
the history of other countries, an ardent passion and zealous 
enthusiasm for the history of India is perceptibly growing m 
this country This is, undoubtedly, a good sign and will be 
of immense help so long as it serves as a healthy stimulus to 
this study But over-enthusiasm has also its dangers, 
inasmuch as it is likely to deflect our mind from that detached 
attitude and critical spirit which must always guide our 
studies If we review the historical writings in India of 
recent years we may note that to a certain extent un 
fortunately not very negligible though not yet very substan 
tial they are inspired by a desire to serve a cause other than 
that of truth On a broad analysis these causes may be 
described ns regional and denominational In view of the 
importance of the subject I would like to say a few words on 
each of these, even at the risk of being misunderstood 

Recently 1 have come across a number of works the main 
object of which was, to use the words of the authors to 
‘ defend the cause of South India ’ Among other things 
they sought to establish that the Aryan conquest of India is 
a fairy tale, that the Brahmins of India -were not Aryans but 
Dravidians, that the caste system is a purely Dravidian 
institution, and, lastly, that modem Hinduism is purely 
Dravidian and could not be regarded as Aryan by any stretch 
of imagination This is of course, an extreme example, 
and I do not imply in any way that a considerable number of 
South Indian historians shares these views But such books 
show the nature of the danger that exists and against which 
we must guard ourselves It must be also admitted that they 
are but reactions against similar regional bias in favour of 
Northern India manifested in past historical writings 

This regional bias reveals itself in other forms, which are 
less extreme, but for that very reason more harmful , for as 
the absurdity does not lie on the very face, it is far more 
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liable to lead us astray. One of the important underlying 
causes of the evil is that scholars seldom extend their special 
studies to the history of any province but their own. How 
far this evil has grown may be illustrated by a concrete 
example wilhm my experience. As most of you are aware, 
the University of Dacca has recently undertaken to publish 
a History of Bengal, and I was appointed the editor of the 
first volume dealing with the period from the earliest times to 
1200 A D. When we set about to draw up a list of contri- 
butors of the different chapters, we naturally confined our 
selection to scholars who had already given evidence of their 
knowledge of the subject or subjects allotted to them. When 
the list was finally drawn up it comprised only people of 
this Presidency This has drawn upon us the sarcasm of 
certain sections to which a pointed reference was made by 
the President of this Congress last year “ This History of 
Bengal, ” said he, “ looks like History of Bengal by Bengalis 
and thus smacks, they say, of clannishness. ” But what are 
the real facts ^ Could anybody point out the name of a 
single scholar outside this Presidency alive to-day who has 
substantially contributed to our knowledge of the history of 
Bengal ^ A few concrete illustrations would bring home 
this point to everyone. More than fifty inscriptions have 
been discovered in Bengal and Bihar throwing light on the 
history of Bengal Barring one or two very brief records, 
not one of these inscriptions has found an editor outside this 
Province. Hardly a single non-Bengali scholar alive to-day 
has ever written anything to elucidate the general history of 
Bengal of any particular period Even the Palas, whose 
empire at one time stretched from the Indus to the upper 
waters of the Brahmaputra, have evoked little interest m the 
heart of any Indian scholar outside Bengal We have 
compiled a list of articles m various antiquarian journals 
relating to the history of Bengal. Though their number runs 
up to several hundreds, those written by Indian scholars 
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outside Bengal would not exceed a dozen, and even these 
are mostly on isolated topics Now in view of the above 
circumstances was it not almost inevitable that our list of 
writers should include Bengalis only ? This is regrettable, 
no doubt and the state of affairs colls for remedy In this 
connection, 1 am happy and proud to be able to say that my 
Alma Mater the University of Calcutta, has set an example 
which others might follow Thanhs to the foresight and 
national outlook of Sir Asutosh Mookcrjee of revered 
memory provision has been made in this great seat of learn- 
ing for the study of various branches of Indian History and 
the different Vernaculars of India Even the subjects for the 
ordinary M A course include specialised and critical study 
of the inscriptions of almost all parts of India and subjects 
like the history of the Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas But 
what is more important, the alumni of this University have 
made valuable contributions to the study of the history of 
different provinces of India It would be difficult to name 
any important region or any notable dynasty in ancient India, 
except perhaps in the extreme South on the history of which 
Bengali scholars have not thrown important light I cite 
this only with a view to showing what an enlightened and 
liberal educational policy, like that initiated by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, might do for the rest of India It should be our 
common aim and common endeavour to break down the 
barrier of provincialism in our historical studies Even apart 
from uhdertakmg ongina! researches, it would be of great 
help if the historian of one province keeps himself abreast of 
the recent studies in the history of other provinces correlated 
to his own study It would at least help him in getting a 
better perspective of history and save us from unhappy utter- 
ances calculated to foster provincial misunderstandings It 
would be easy to cite instances where even a learned scholar 
writing the history of hiB own province has shown lamentable 
ignorance of and betrayed unjustifiable prejudices against 
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the history of a neighbouring province, even though it is 
closely connected with his own study As a matter of fact, 
the provincial outlook, m historical studies as m political and 
economic life, is a growing menace m India to-day, and we 
should make an earnest effort to remove it before it is too late. 

In view of the risk of provincialism, one might desire that 
history should have a nationalist outlook. But that has also 
its own dangers Indian history already shows signs of 
being affected by the passing currents of the national move- 
ment Some have deliberately sought to use our ancient 
history as an element in our national fight and reconstrued 
it with a view to maintain that everything m our past was 
beyond cavil or criticism and that it contained almost all the 
elements of progress which we notice m the modern world. 
The same spirit manifests itself m a slightly modified form 
in what is known as communalism. This seeks to interpret 
history in terms of the deep-rooted beliefs and sentiments of 
community and is guided more by sentimentalism and 
prejudices than by sober reason 

The danger arising from these two sources may be 
likened to what is happening in Europe in totalitarian coun- 
tries where history is being written to order with a view to 
suit particular theories and practices about society and 
government. The historians of India are m a much happier 
position, as their hands have not yet been tied by Govern- 
ment, and they are free to devise their own remedies. This 
statement is, however, subject to slight qualification, for 
tendencies of this nature can be perceived m the actions of 
certain local governments and in the scheme of education 
drawn up at Wardha. They have not as yet attracted the 
general notice of historians as they are confined to historical 
texts used in schools But the tendency is unmistakable, 
and this assembled body of historians cannot afford to ignore 
the danger The Wardha scheme demands that Indian 
history should be taught with a view to emphasising the 
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superiority of non violence in oil its phases This does not 
differ, in essential principles from the direction given by 
certain local governments that text books used in schools 
should not mention certain facts, not because they are untrue, 
but because they are calculated to rouse communal passions in 
the impressionable hearts of boys It must be freely admitted 
that text books should not deliberately disseminate cults of 
violence or arouse or inflame communal passions or hatred 
It is not, however, quite so clear why one should avoid any 
reference either to the wars of great emperors in India or to 
the intolerant or immoral acts of a king belonging to any 
particular community, simply because the former might 
lessen the faith of the boys in the cult of non-violence and 
the latter might dispel the illusion of students that no Ling 
belonging to their community could do any wrong For it 
may be argued that one of the objects of the study of history 
is to inculcate in the minds of boyB love for truth, right and 
justice and an aversion towards untruth, wrong and injustice, 
and this can best be done by holding out before their eyes 
a true picture of the lives and careers of gTeat historical 
figures However, as this is a controveisial point I would 
not like to discuss it further, or pronounce any definite 
opinion on it beyond indicating the danger which in my 
opinion is real and serious The scope of the evil is narrow 
yet, but there is no guarantee that it may not be widened m 
future For if the tender minds of boys may be regarded 
as an excuse for perverting historical texts in schools, the 
impressionable age of youth and the potential power of 
doing evil in the case of adults may be offered as excuses 
in future for adopting the same attitude in respect of texts 
used in colleges and Universities or even of products of 
more advanced study and research, as is actually the case 
in some Indian states 

In this connection 1 would respectfully differ from an 
observation made by the first President of this Congress, 
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viz., that in India we have not arrived at a stage .when the 
differences of religion could be completely ignored m our 
tieatment of conti oveisial periods of Indian history. If this 
were true, the study of Indian history by the Indians would 
be of little worth and the hope of founding a school of 
Indian history would remain an idle dream. It is my firm 
conviction that whatever may be the case with average writers 
and politicians, there are historians, and their number is not 
negligible, who are m a position to rise above religious and 
communal prejudices, and it is for them to give the lead 
to others by insisting upon a study of history according to 
correct scientific principles 

The scientific study of history is based on two great 
principles, Viz., the critical spirit m the analysis and 
examination of data and a sincere quest for truth m a 
detached spirit, without prejudices, passions or preconceived 
notions of any kind Those who uphold the cause of 

scientific study of history must rigidly and scrupulously 
fellow these principles But something more is needed to 
combat the evils I have lefened to above. In order to ensure 
the study of history in a proper critical method, any deviation 
from it under the influence of nationalism, communalism, 
or racial or provincial bias must be ruthlessly exposed. This 
should be regarded as a bounden duty specially by those who 
already occupy an eminent position m this branch of study 
In this task they should not be deteired or deflected m any 
way by any personal considerations or misconceived spirit 
of lojalty to any particular group or community The 
h.storians should pay homage and allegiance only to truth 
and everything else must be sacrificed to this loyalty. 

1 may cite an instance to show how uncritical methods 
flourish, not only on account of the absence of such criticism, 
hut even by a sort of tacit encouragement from well-known 
scholars. In i93S appeared the first volume of a work on 
Ancient India which seeks to deal with the period 900 B C. to 
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100 A D in four volumes The author describes it on the 
title-page ‘‘as a marvellous array of wholly new and eye- 
opening theories,' and in a descriptive sketch which ac- 
companies the book, it is referred to as ‘ full of bomb ehell- 
like and astounding theories This book defies all canons 
of critical study and contains copious examples of almost 
every type of errors of commission and omission which have 
ever disfigured a book with any pretension to originality 
Yet a distinguished historian has written its Foreword and 
we are (old that a vernacular edition of the work has received 
the sanction of a local government and a local University 
The writer of the Foreword has no doubt referred to its lack 
of y critical spirit but has done so in very guarded language 
and almost in an apologetic tone On the other hand, he 
has referred to the conscientious care and ability with which 
the great self imposed task has been performed Encouraged 
by all this the author has brought out the second volume 
which exhibits the same characteristics os the first Now 
it appears to me that such a publication discredits the fair 
name of Indian scholarship and instead of encouraging it 
in any way the learned scholars should fearlessly point out 
its absolutely uncritical character As the gTeat Kauplyaput 
it centuries ago anarchy and confusion prevail if the danda 
is weakly wielded This is as much true of political as of 
literary domains The eminent historians of India should 
act as the danda-dharas and preserve the peace and purity 
of their domain by a proper exercise of their power and 
authority 

Cntiasm should thus play an important part in maintain 
ing the high standard of historical studies But such end 
cism, m order to be useful must be healthy in Bpint and fan 
m tone It should not be a disguise for a thinly veiled abuse 
or a pretext for serving ignoble selfish ends Above all it 
must not degenerate into a personal squabble ending m 
mutual recriminations We have regretfully to admit that 
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our experiences in the past have not been very reassuring 
in trns respect, but let us hope for a better state of things in 
future. Like the critical spirit of Western scholars, the 
charity, courtesy and generosity which characterise their 
utterances and relations with one another might well serve 
as our model 

I am afraid I have already overstepped the limits of your 
patience. But before I conclude 1 should like to make a few 
observations on the necessity of filling m some important gaps 
in our Indological studies. 

1 have already referred to the lack of arrangement and 
facility for some of the subsidiary studies which are necessary 
for a proper appreciation of Indian history As to the study 
of Indian history itself, great progress has no doubt been 
made, but much yet remains to be done, m respect 
of collecting materials, interpreting and co-ordinating 
them The first President of this Congress treated this 
subject m his Address with an elaborate survey and wealth of 
details worthy of his great scholarship. I do not wish to 
traverse the same ground but shall confine myself to the 
ancient period of Indian history ending in 1200 A.D which 
was not dealt with by him. 

One great shortcoming m Indian scholarship is the lack 
of first-hand knowledge about the Chinese, Tibetan and 
other foreign sources of Indian history While studying the 
history of the Far East, I was struck by the amount of work 
done by French and Dutch savants by way of collecting all 
the important data contained m Chinese and other foreign 
literatures regarding the histoiy of the Far East Ihey 
contain, only incidentally, valuable references to India which 
were otherwise unknown to me I am convinced that a 
systematic exploration of Chinese and Tibetan literature 
would reveal new data for the history of ancient and 
mediaeval India. The Tibetan evidence, m particular, is of 
inestimable value m regard to the history of Eastern India. 
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Not only are important works in these languages still un 
explored, but even those that are known from translations 
made long ago require a fresh study and revision in the light 
of recent discoveries in Indian history No Indian scholar, 
except the late Saratchandra Das, has done any appreciable 
work in this line and it still remains a great desideratum m 
our Indological studies 

As regards Greek and Latin sources, Indian scholarship 
has taken but little part in these studies, but this drawback 
is not very keenly felt as we have excellent translations of 
all the important books made by competent classical scholars 
Regarding Arabic and Persian sources also we have trans 
lations of many important books mostly by European 
scholars, but these need revision and the first President of 
the Congress has already drawn our attention to this subject 

In short it is now essential for further progress of Indo- 
logical studies that all the important data contained in foreign 
literature should be critically studied in the original and made 
available in the English language My esteemed fnend Prof 
K A Nilakanta Sastn the President of an important Section 
of this Congress, has shown the way in this direction in his 
recent book " Foreign Notices of South India Ide had to 
base his work upon translations of foreign texts, but still it 
is a very valuable compilation and should be supplemented 
by other scholars in respect of different regions of India in 
whose history they are specially interested But it ought to 
be the business of some Indian scholars to acquire knowledge 
of these various foreign languages so that they may critically 
study the original sources and supplement and correct the 
data compiled from translations m European languages 

Apart from this study of original foreign sources there 
are certain important epochs or aspects of Indian history 
which require further attention 

Beginning with the most ancient period that is now 
revealing itself by the excavations in the lower Indus Valley 
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and the adjoining regions, we must confess that Indian 
scholarship has not yet engaged itself m the task to any 
extent commensurate with its importance. In this connection 
I must pay my tribute of respect to the late Mr. Nanigopal 
Majumdar whose promising career m this field of study was 
cut short by a terrible tragedy. It is now necessary that 
younger scholars should take up the work m right earnest 
and begin by equipping themselves with the subsidiary 
branches of knowledge essential for the study This can 
only be done by the co-operation of the Archaeological 
Depariment with the Universities. Some brilliant young 
students of the Universities should be granted adequate 
scholarships foi a fairly long term in order to work under the 
guidance of the Archaeological Department which alone can 
provide all necessary facilities to them May 1 appeal to the 
great Indologist, who now presides over the destiny of the 
Archaeological Department, to bestow his serious thoughts on 
this important question ^ He may, with the co-operation of 
Universities if necessaiy, take adequate steps to bring into 
being, within a few years, a band of Indian scholars with a 
suitable liainmg in this very important branch of IndologicaJ 
study 

The discovery of the Indus Valley civilisation has brought 
into prominence the wide gap m our knowledge m respect 
of the period intervening between two well-known epochs 
of civilisation viz , the Rigvedic and the Puranic. We have 
now to give up the current theory of a normal and somewhat 
simple piocess of evolution leading from the one to the other. 
1 lie growth of art, religion and economic conceptions m 
India was evidently a much more complex process, and 
more than one independent factor must have contributed 
to it The V edit and the Indus Valley civilisations may be 
liLciied to the. Canges and the Jumna flowing parallel for a 
long dhmncc bdorc they united their waters to form the 
mi dit’ m'er o> Hinuu civilisation which took definite shape 
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during the first millennium B C We are now painfully 
conscious of our ignorance of the early courses of these two 
streams of influence It is, therefore, necessary to devote 
our serious attention to the study of that penod of Indian 
history which precedes the middle of the first millennium 
before Christ The chief obstacle in this study is the 
absence of all kinds of evidence other than literary But 
signs are not wanting that precious arch ecological materials 
would be available if a proper search is made for them 
Here again, the Archaeological Department must come to 
the aid of Indology Up to the discoveries of Mohenjodaro 
the efforts of this Department were mostly confined to 
excavations of sites and strata which do not go far beyond 
the Maurya period But now the chief energy and resources 
of the Department should be devoted towards the discovery 
and exploration of those sites which ate likely to yield 
materials for the study of the history of the period preceding 
500 BC 

Commg down to a much later penod, there is one lm 
portant branch of study which requires particular mention 
The problem of Greater India, i e , the study of Indian 
culture and civilisaUon m Central, Eastern and South eastern 
Asia, has recently engaged the attention of scholars, and the 
Greater India Society in Calcutta is a visible sign of the grow- 
ing interest m this subject But this study is of such vital 
importance to Indian history that more Indian scholars should 
seriously take it up The necessary equipments for this 
study are a working knowledge of Dutch and French and 
an acquaintance with the old Khmer and Kawi languages 
Adequate arrangements can easily be made by big Univer 
sities for training young and promising scholars in this line 
of study The history of the Far East is also important for 
the mediaeval penod of Indian history For not only was 
there a very constant and intimate intercourse between India 
and these regions throughout the mediaeval penod, but there 
12 — 12S0B 
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are also very good grounds for the belief that it was a colony 
of Indian Muslims who ultimately established their faith 
over a vast area m Sumatra, Java and the Malay Penin- 
sula, more by methods of peaceful penetration than by 
actual military campaigns. This is a ver} 7 interesting phase 
of Indo-Muslim history which ought to be more carefully 
studied. 

I would not multiply instances of wide gaps m our 
knowledge of Indian history and culture which require to be 
filled up What is needed now is a systematic planning of 
our activities. Planning is now the order of the day all 
over the world and Indologists cannot do without it. We 
have now to co-ordinate our efforts in order to pursue 
a carefully planned scheme based on our needs and 
resources, so that duplication and waste of energy may be 
avoided and the study of Indology may achieve an all-round 
progress. 

One of the first aims of our co-ordinated efforts should be 
the preparation of a comprehensive history of India. Need 
for this has long been felt and various schemes have been 
set on foot It found a prominent place m last year’s 
Presidential Address of this Congress, and I am sure the 
earnest appeal of Dr. Bhandarkar would meet with a 
ready response from many This Congress ought to 
take up this question in right earnest and adopt practical 
measures to accomplish the object within a definite period of 
time 

In order to achieve this object and properly direct the 
course of Indological studies it is eminently desirable that the 
activities of this Congress should not be confined to an annual 
session but would embrace m its scope the formation of 
what may be regarded as a national academy of historical 
studies The Indian Science Congress has already formed 
such a body. The Indian Oriental Conference is exploring 
the possibility of founding a similar institution on an ambi- 
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lions scale but the response obtained so far is anything but 
encouraging Perhaps the chance of success would be 
greater if we confine our ajtention to a more restricted 
field like History in general or Indian History in particular 
and I would commend this project to your serious considera- 
tion 

Fellow-delegates I have tried to place before you some 
practical suggestions for the promotion of Indologica] studies 
in our country I do not propose to discuss any intricate 
problem of history or abstract theories and principles relating 
to its study as I have neither the time nor the capacity for it 
1 have already taken much of your time and I now thank 
you for the patience with which you have listened to my 
rambling discourse 
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The history of India begins with the age of Buddha 
when the human interest of the religion and the accept- 
ance of Buddha’s teaching by the great Mauryan Emperors 
made it possible for certain records to be engraved in per- 
manent material. Most of the work in the field of Indian 
archaeology prior to 1923 concerned the unearthing and inter- 
pretation of relics pertaining to the periods subsequent to the 
rise of the Mauryan Empire and, although it cannot be 
said that our knowledge of every period and every part of 
the country since the 3rd century B C up to date is clear, 
we can reconstruct an almost connected account of India’s 
history and culture during the last 2300 years The story of 
human evolution in India begins, however, at a far distant 
date, and with the clear light on the material civilization in 
the Indus Valley in the 3rd millennium B C opened up by the 
discoveries of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, it is inevitable that 
interest should be aroused in the periods preceding and follow- 
mg that epoch. A great deal of material concerning the 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods of human history has been 
collected mostly by the geologists, both in Noith and South 
India, but no systematic work has been done m this field by 
a student of piehistoric archaeology. It is highly essential 
t at t is work be taken up in right earnest, particularly m 
out n 1 a, where there is immense scope for systematic 
wor in collecting chipped and polished stone implements, 
determining their sequence by digging, and examining the 
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megahthic monuments and nearopolitan deposits generally 
associated with them In several of the sites in Hyderabad 
and Mysore, the location of Asoka s rock inscriptions in an 
area, abounding in rock shelters, stone implements and even 
painted pottery ware, gives the hope that investigations here 
may succeed in establishing links between the known histone 
and unknown prehistonc periods In the plains of the 
Gangetic Valley the only hope of finding some matenal 
relating to the prehistonc penod is centred in the lower 
levels of ancient city sites or in the find of copper age anti 
quities associated with regular settlements 

For the present, the areas, which have actually yielded 
vestiges of the prehistonc period, are the cities of Sind and 
the Punjab, of which Mohenjodaro and Harappa were by 
far the two biggest cities It is clear that the state of their 
preservation is due to the fact that the course of the monsoon 
has deviated from the zone m which they are situated and 
that subsequently no attempts were made to rehabilitate 
these once prosperous towns The high level of civic life 
and the amenities enjoyed by the citizens is shown by the 
remains of the well planned streets and houses, wells and 
drains, baths and grananes The inhabitants of these cities 
were far ahead of their contemporaries in Egypt and Sumer 
in respect of personal comforts and civic liberties Orna 
ment3 and jewellery discovered at Mohenjodaro betoken a 
high degree of aesthetic sense Scrupulous regard for 
personal cleanliness is shown by the multiplicity of wells 
and baths The commodious and well built houses forming 
a majority of the dwellings brought to light, indicate a 
system of large families generally A pictographic script 
distinctive for India and unconnected with other contempo- 
rary methods of writing prevailed in the Indus Valley, and it 
seems dear that most of the adult population had a know- 
ledge of letters Agriculture and commercial activities must 
hove formed the mainstay of the population and high skill 
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in small arts and handicrafts was a feature The painted 
pottery designs of the Indus Valley people have been found 
to connect them with cultures widely prevalent over Baluchi- 
stan, Iran and Western Asia. Much more researches m 
the field are necessary before clear light can emerge on the 
origins and the subsequent history of the people responsible 
for this civilization Very little idea can be formed about the 
religious practices of the people beyond that the worship of 
a Mother Goddess and of a God associated with phallic 
worship like the modern Siva must have been prevalent 
among them. A limited idea of the way m which the dis- 
posal of the dead was effected can be had from the find of 
a cemetery at Harappa where dead bodies, interred with some 
vessels apparently belonging to the dead, and jars, with paint- 
ed patterns containing skulls and a few other bones, were 
discovered. A large majority of people appear to have been 
cremated. A fine necropohtan pottery of a polychrome 
pattern has also been found at Nal in Baluchistan, due west 
of Mohenjodaro, but it is true that the mam stream of 
Indus civilization is not yet clear although it is clear that 
the civilization of the so-called Aryans, who colonised North- 
ern India in the second and the first half of the 1 st millennium 
B.C , must undoubtedly have absorbed many useful elements 
from the Indus Valley culture. Its mam trend seems to have 
been in a different direction and up to date no material object 
definitely assignable to the period between 2000 B C and 
600 B C. is available. It is to the filling up of this great gap 
in our knowledge that the efforts of archseologists will in 
future have to be directed 
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Dr A S Altekar, M A , LL B D Litt 

Professor of Ancient Indian History and Callore Pen or ct Hlnda Unioemtu 

Can We Reconstruct Pre Bharata War History ? 
Fellow workers m the field of Indian History, 

I feel it a great honour to he invited to preside over the 
Archaic Section of the third session of the Indian History 
Congress, and I am grateful for its being conferred upon me 
1 have no doubt that with your valuable co-operation and 
assistance the work of our section will be a complete 
success 

Ancient Indian History covers a period of several 
millennia and it was indeed a happy idea to divide it into two 
sections By constituting the pre-Maurya period into a 
separate Archaic Section, the organisers of this session have 
drawn pointed attention to the great importance of this period 
and to the pressing necessity of carrying on our researches 
further and deeper mto it with greater vigour and persever- 
ance It is a matter of great satisfaction that since on 
impetus was given to the study of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture by the founding of special chairs and depart- 
ments for the subject, first at the Calcutta, then at the Benares 
and later at the Madras University, the history of the 
post-Vlaurya period has begun to be studied with gTeat 
intensity and fruitful results During the last 25 years 
valuable monographs have been published on several 
personalities and dynasties belonging to this period, and 
many more are ready and awaiting publication The 
pre-Mmirya period has been however, comparatively 
13—12906 
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neglected. It has been drawing only a few votaries to its 
shrine. In a way this was natural. The epigraphic, 
numismatic and other material for the reconstruction of the 
post-Maurya history was so ample and promising that it 
naturally attracted a large number of scholars. For the 
pre-Maurya period, on the other hand, the original sources 
of history are undoubtedly very scanty and unattractive. 
The history of the period has been preserved mainly m the 
guise of tradition and legends. One naturally feels rather 
nervous and shaky while utilising them for reconstructing 
sober history One has further to be well grounded m 
Vedic Sanskrit and its derived languages m order to do full 
justice to the original sources Unfortunately we have not 
amongst us many Vedic scholars who are historians and 
historians who are Vedic scholars. During the last 13 
years, numerous inscriptions and antiquities have become 
available to us for study from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
which appear to take back the history of our country to the 
4th millennium B.C. Unfortunately these inscriptions are 
still a sealed book to us. It is then no wonder that scholars 
should not be feeling great enthusiasm for undertaking the 
history of a period the sources of which are so un- 
promising. 

This apathy and neglect must, however, now come to an 
end. The constitution of the Archaic period as a separate 
section in the Indian History Congress will, I hope, give 
the needed impetus There are so many problems m this 
field which are inviting our attention. There is, for 
instance, the great problem of the Indus Valley Civilisation 
which has been staring us in the face for more than a 
decade. Some scholars have been trying to decipher the 
Indus Valley Script, but their number must mcrease 
considerably. The Indus Script is a very formidable fort 
to capture, it looks like a veritable Magmot or Siegfried 
Line, and a large number of costly and unsuccessful 
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attacks, frontal and flank, will have to be made before we 
shall be able to win our objective We must therefore 
feel very grateful to the few scholars who have been doing 
pioneers work in the field The efforts of none of them, 
however, appear to me to have been yet crowned with 
success At any rate, no one among them has so far come 
forward with any intelligible key to the pictographs, 
symbols or alphabets of the Indus seals which could be 
used to decipher the inscriptions engraved on them 

The discovery of the Indus Valley Civilisation has 
shown that our ancient history during the third and fourth 
millennia before the Christian era was connected with that 
of the ancient civilisations in Iran and Mesopotamia It is 
therefore high time that some of our workers should 
specialise themselves in the study of these civilisations 
Unless this is done, there is not much prospect of our 
succeeding in unravelling the mystery of Mohenjo-daro 
Unfortunately there are hardly any institutions or Universities 
in this country which have got up-to-date libraries necessary 
for the study of the different civilisations in the ancient 
Middle-East This great handicap must be removed as 
early as possible in order to give the necessary impetus to 
research work It is equally necessary for some of our 
research workers to specialise in Avestan studies, if we are 
to succeed in properly interpreting the history and culture 
of the Vedic period One can never feel much confidence 
about conclusions based upon translations or opinions 
even of distinguished scholars, say about the degree of 
similarity between the language of the Veda and of the 
Avesta The problem of the locality of the Indo-European 
home of the nature of the pre-Aryan Dravidian and 
Munda civilisations and of the identity of the Asuras 
Gandharvas and fCmnaras are only a few among many 
others which ought to engage serious attention of a large 
number of workers m our field 
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The religious, social-, economical and cultural history 
of our country during the Vedic period has been fairly 
worked out ; but here also there is much scope for further 
intensive work Problems connected with the Atharva- 
vcdic religion and culture have not yet been adequately 
studied. The Brahmana works also require greater 
attention. The development of ritualism, Vedic, post- 
Vedic and non-Vedic, has curiously enough attracted few 
Hindu scholars. It is hoped that all these subjects will 
leceive in the near future the proper amount of attention 
which they deserve 

The political history of the pre-Maurya period is m an 
unsatisfactory condition. The average student still thinks 
that it begins with Ajatasatru, and that what precedes him 
is all myth and fable. The general reader does not 
even know that a few authoritative works written on the 
subject take it back to the accession of Parikshit II or 
describe the history and achievements of some of the kings 
mentioned in the vast Vedic and Pauramc literature. The 
earliest and the most daring attempt made to reconstruct 
tlu political history of the pre-Pandava period is no doubt 
that of Pargiter, who has tried to give us some landmarks 
m the political history of northern India during the second 
millennium B C He was followed by Dr. S. N Pradhan, 
who, m his Chi onology oj Ancient India , has done valuable 
v, ork m discussing the chronology of the post-Dasarajna war 
period Quite recently Prof V Rangacharya has, in his 
1 tdic India \Pi c-I\l usalman India, Vol II, Part I] given us 
an account of early dynasties mentioned m the Vedic and 
f auranic literature Still, however, there is a general 
r Juunnce to utilise the Pauranicdata for the reconstruction of 
Lr h'Siory of the prc-Bhurata war period, which is hindering 
m ensue research work in that field A careful examination 
toe .‘Vailuble data v. ill show that there is nothing 
un u at. fie or unhistorical in utilising the data of thePauranic 
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genealogies of the pre Pondavn period for reconstructing 
the contemporarj history, of course after taking all due 
precautions necessitated b> the nature of our original 
sources and the way in which they have been preserved 

1 think that we shall be fully justified in holding, as 
Pargitcr did that the various dynasties hie the Porus, 
Yadus, Druhyus, etc , that the PurSnas unanimously 
declare to have ruled before the Bhsraln war were histone 
ruling families of the period holding swa> in temtones 
indicated by them There arc many lacunar in these 
genealogies, 1 and PurSnas themselves nre in many places 
conscious of them ‘ But we cannot merely on that account 
pronounce them to be unreal or fictitious What motives 
can there be in prepanng fictitious genealogies ? They 

1 Dynattle Hits would be a more coned expresrion to be used for theie lbt» 
for the Pmlnis tbemv'lre* do rot alway* mjt th»t each tuecrtior In the tilt w ■ a ton 
or reUllveof hi* predecesirr In many ca»e» they only ray that ao nod *o came after *o 
•nd ao without Indicating any relationship between them It U certain that In many 
cam* the *ucte**or merely belonged to the Hlbe of the ptcdeceitor and not hU 
family 

5 One example may be given by way of lllurtratlon According to the 
Purlpa* Reran wife of Balarlma waa the daughter of king Ralvata, who flou?l*hed 
only about 90 generation* before hU aon In law Ancient bard* were quick to realbe 
that thU wai an Impo»*lb!c martUce to narralo They hare therefore tried to 
explain thla atrange wedlock In an Inlereitlng and cbnracterlrtlc way The Vix bra 
Purina (IV i 21) tell* oa that king Ralvata went to heaven to consult Brahma deva 
about the aelectlon of a proper bridegroom for hi* daughter RevntL He however 
•oon forgot hta minion being enchanted by tho eelertlal music In heaven whkh he 
went on listening for age* Eventually he recollected the purpo*o of hi* vUlt and 
began to discus* the relative merit* of the bridegroom* whom he had tentatively 
aelected when on the earth, Brahmadcva aald to him Bewitched by the heavenly 
mutlc you do not acorn to have realised that yon havo been here for age*. All your 
brldegrooma-elect died centuries ago After your arrival here demon* attacked and 
destroyed your capital Dv Iraki. Well If you want my advice about your daughter * 
marriage I would n*k you to give her to Balarlma who U now living on the earth. 
Thl* quaint *tory historically Interpreted indicates that the wife of Balarlma 
belonged to an old Yldava family which claimed descent from Rcvnta, a hero cf 
boery antiquity but which had owing to vicissitude* of fortune failed to preserve 
IU genealogy intact. Par In** giro us the little fragment of the genealogy they 
knew and cloak their Ignorance by the strange story of Ralvata s prolonged detention 
In heaven and the overthrow of hU family in hi* absence. 
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names mentioned m them are such a9 became popular only 
m much later times Such is not the case with a single 
pre BhSrata war genealogy preserved in the PurSnas 

The genealogies, it may be argued, may not be fictitious 
but what reason is there to warrant the supposition that they 
were carefully preserved and transmitted? Pnma Jade 
they all refer to the second millennium before the Christian 
era , how could they have been preserved intact for two 
thousand years before they were incorporated in the present 
PurSnas ? This is no doubt a legitimate question, but we 
can give a satisfactory answer to it 

Though most of the PurSnas were given their present 
form at the beginning of the Gupta period, there is no 
doubt that the PurSna in its pristine paiicha lakthana form 
existed several centuries earlier It is referred to not only 
m Apa.rlamba and Gautama Dharma Sutras but also in the 
Chhindogya Upamshad (III, 4, 1 2), Sinf(hByana Srauta 
Sutra (XVI, 2, 27) ASvalSyana Srauta Sutra (X 7) and the 
Satapatha BrShmana' Nay it is mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda itself * This need not surprise us, for the Pauranic 
tradition asserts thnt the original PurSna was expounded by 
DvaipSyana Vyfisa to Romaharshana at the same time when 
he arranged the Vedic materials into four SamhitBs ‘ The 
VsyupurBna further enlightens us as to how this PurSna 

* itwnprnt x tt vm ^sprt neinismre flrcn xrxfamifarnvmHrrtf nun 
nTTutrs i siitr faimipimeifr sfnxmgri^ xnn nrmMttrwxrx «nwra 
rnfls flwrf fefirt* nxifsuKifir i XI 56 6 

4 ifiairos $ n scmst UTOmt itmnflnt *? firt ® n Se i 

XV 6.12 

• vfxrmJf wnt mm *n!nq i 

man x’rfsn nxag i 

w ¥ smre xiyCt i 
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was compiled. It was not by drawing upon fables or imagi- 
nation, but by putting together Aj^hyanas, Upakhyanas and 
Galhas, which were dealing with the history and achieve- 
ments of the different dynasties, that the original Purana 
was compiled It is therefore clear that historical material 
m the form of stories and ballads existed m society from 
the Vedic period; the fact that it is mentioned as a Veda by 
the Satapatha Biahmana 1 shows that it must have been as 
highly revered as the hymns themselves It is no wonder 
that society should have preserved this literature very 
carefully. Just as a section of society, the Brahmanas, had 
addressed itself to the preservation of the hymnal literature, 
another section of it, the sutas , had dedicated itself to the 
cultivation and transmission of the Purana literature. We 
would not have been groping in the dark about the history 
of the pre-Bharata war period if this class of scholars had 
continued to flourish like their confreres, the Brahmanas, 
throughout the whole period of our ancient history, and the 
study of the Puranas had continued to be regarded as a 
souclhyaya, as obligatory as that of the Vedas 

The Itihasa-Purana literature of the Vedic period, 
referred to by the Athaiva-veda and the Satapatha 
B) ahmana, must obviously have consisted of the genealogies 
of the caiher and contemporary royal houses and stories 
about the exploits and achievements of the celebrities among 
tnem If the Puranas composed at about the 4th century 
A D could preserve with sufficient accuracy the names of 
the d> nasties and their rulers who had ruled during the 
preceding millennium, why should not the same feat be 
po able *or the custodians of the Itihasa-Purana literature 


r~c HFrewfa i 
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of the late Vedic period, especially since it was then held 
in as high a veneration as the Vedic literature itself ? 

There can therefore be no doubt that in the late Vedic 
period there did exist a popular school of historians which 
was carefully preserving the skeleton of ancient history 
The achievements of famous heroes were often summed up 
in short pithy stanzas which used to be transmitted from 
generation to generation Many of these have been 
incorporated in modern PurSnaB, but they can be easily 
detected The present Pur&nas usually give us merely a 
string of names with reference to the pre Bharata war 
dynasties, but when a famous personage comes in they 
invariably quote the nSrSsamal gllhas about him which still 
lived in popular memory Thus when in the case of the 
Ikshvfiku dynasty, the name of the famous king Msndhala 
is mentioned, the Vayupurana stops us prosaic enumeration 
and says ‘ Here are two verses about this ruler, which 
have b_en preserved by the Paurfimka Brihmanas 6 The 
same procedure is followed when later on other celebrated 
persons of the dynasty like TriSanku, Hanfchandra and 
Dillpa are mentioned Similar nSrSiarhsl gSihis about the 
renowned rulers of other pre-Bh&rata war dynasties like 
Alarka, JySmegha, Babhru, Bharata, Arjuna Kartavlrya 
etc were quite well known in the bardic circles and have 
been incorporated in the present PurSnas 

There arc also indications to show that some of the 
custodians of the pre-Bhtrata war genealogies were fairly 
careful students of history, and that the names of kings 
which they had preserved, had a real significance for them 

• xsK^nrxfnft imifa*! firm i 
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Thus when there is an occasion to mention the name of king 
IN ala m the Ikshvaku genealogy , the Vayu and Matsya 
Put anas slop their prosaic enumeration and add 'There 
weie two Nalas famous in the Puranas. One of them 
was the son of Virasena, and the other was a scion of the 
Ikshvaku family ’ ° In the Puru family there were several 
kings bearing the names Riksha, Bhlma, Parlkshit and 
Janamejaya ; lest there should be a confusion about their 
number, the Biahmapurana observes, * In this Soma family, 
there were two Rikshas and only two Parikshits , Bhlmasenas 
were three and Janamejayas two ’ ]0 When, while narrating 
the Turvasa genealogy, the Vayupwana has an occasion to 
mention the name of king Maiutta, it stops to add, ‘ The 
king Marutta, son of Avikshit, who was mentioned before, 
was quite a different personage from this ruler.’ 11 

The above quotations will show that the ancient royal 
genealogies were carefully studied, analysed and preserved 
by their custodians We have also seen that they were 
incorporated m the original Purana as early as the time of 
Dvaipayana Vyasa, that is to say, about fifty years before the 
Bharala war. Are we not then fully justified m assuming 
that the ro^al houses they refer to were historic ruling 
families, holding sway in different parts of Northern India 
during the second millennium before the Christian era ? 

A study of these genealogies makes it further clear that 
they cannot be referred to any pre-Aryan Dravidian ruling 
families All the kings mentioned in them were Aryans and 
the followers of the Vedic religion. The Aryans were well 
Ino’sn for their horsemanship and a number of these kings 
here names showing their skill in or liking for that line 

-a i 
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Bphadafva, Dndhsfva, Haryasva, YuvanSfva are only some 
of the names of this class The incidental references to 
contemporary religious conditions and practices make it quite 
clear that the Vedic sacrificial religion then ruled supreme in 
society That even among Kshatnyas, proper names like 
Ktlrcha, Kufa, Suhotra, Venuhotra, Vnihotra, Somafravas 
Sutapa, Mf^hvS Divodisa, Manilla, Somadatta, DevarSta, 
etc , should occur with fair frequency will show quite clearly 
that the Vedic sacrificial religion was then in ascendancy 
You will be surpnsed to learn that Dhtlminl, ‘ the smoky 
one, was the unromantic name of one of the beloved queens 
of king Ajamtdha of the Paurava dynasty Your surpnse 
will, however, vanish on learning that this worthy queen had 
acquired this proud name because she was accustomed to 
perform a number of sacrifices when she would sleep in the 
sacrificial pandal on the Kufa grass This practice of hers 
had really made her smoky in colour and given her the 
cunous title, ‘ the Smoky One 1 The names of kings and 
queens thus make it quite clear that, during the time of the 
ascendancy of the pre-Bhiirata war dynasties, the Vedic 
religion was in vogue The structure of the caste system, 
as disclosed by these genealogies, also shows that they must 
be referring to very ancient days, when the translation of a 
person of a lower caste into a higher one caused no surpnse 
whatsoever Later orthodox works were very reluctant to 
record and admit the elevation of VifvSmitra to the Brshmana 
caste , they seek to explain it away by vanous possible and 
impossible ways and theories The genealogies of the pre 
Bharata war period, however, narrate m a matter of fact 
way without showing the least concern or surpnse, how the 
descendants of a number of Kshatnya kings like Msndhsti 
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tradition about the ancient history of our country But such 
is not really the case Many of the pre Bharata war Pauramc 
kings and sages reappear in the Vcdic literature and it is 
possible to identify them The number of such kings is 
fairly large especially when we remember that the Vedic 
literature had really few occasions to refer to contemporary 
political events 

Some Pauramc kings like Ambartsha Ritupama, 
Ppshndhra, Bphaduktha, Purumllha, Dev&tithi and VgtSpi 
appear in the Vcdic literature also But they may be or may 
not be the same, ns we have no conclusive dnta to prove 
their identity There arc, however, quite a large number 
of cases where there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Pauramc genenlogics are really referring to kings who figure 
in the Vedic literature also I shall now mention some such 
typical cases 

(1) In the Ihshvfihu dynasty, MsndhitS YnuvanSSva 
figures as a well known emperor, famous as a great sacnficer 
Ancient bards had preserved two traditional verses obout 
him which have been included m n number of PurSnas 
(ante p 41, n 8) The Copalha Brahmana refers to n 
Br&hmana named Vichan Kabandhn going to the sacrifice 
of a paramount king named Msndhsts YauvnnSiva, and 
asking him some questions there 1 11 It is obvious that the 
Brshmaaa work is referring to the same king who figures as 
a great emperor and sacnficer in the PurSnas 

(2) In the same royal family there later flourished a long 
named Trayyaruna, son of TridhanvS, who was well known 
for his strict regard for justice and fan play PurSnas narrate 
how he expelled even his crown prince for abducting a 
pnneess who was being married to another king (Vdyu, 
88 78 ff) The Parlchavimia Brdhmana tells us that there 
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was a king named Trayyaruna, son of Tridhatu, belonging to 
the Ikshvaku dynasty, who did not mind incurring the wrath 
of his Purohita by expelling him for running his chariot over 
a child m the street. 10 It is quite clear that Trayyaruna of the 
Puranas is identical with the king of that name occurring m 
the Panchavimsa Brahmana as both belonged to the same 
dynasty and had fathers of the same name, Traidhatva of 
the Vedic text being a mistake for Traidhanva. 

(3) King Hiranyanabha of the same dynasty is described 

in the Puranas as a great yogesvara and a keen student of 
Vedic ritual 17 Yajnavalkya is stated to have studied Yoga 
under him Hiranyanabha Kausalya, mentioned m the 
San\hayana $)auta Suha (XVI. 9 13) as the Hota of king 

Atnara, and in the Prasna Upamshad as the proposer of 
some mystic questions to Sukesa Bharadvaja, 18 would appear 
to be the same personage 

(4) In the Vaisah dynasty Marutta, son of Avikshit, 
figures as a powerful emperor and a famous sacrificer. 
Traditional verses have been preserved about him, averring 
that no one could possibly equal this ruler m the grandeur 
of sacrifice or the generosity to priests. His name is still 
sung every morning and evening at the time of manha- 
pushpa m every orthodox Hindu family and temple Puranas 
further state that Samvarta was his priest. 19 Now the 

10 faff % TT5TW WSW I XII 3 12 

As a consequence of the wrath of the expelled Purohita, Fire declined to ignite 
The king managed to get over the difficult situation by inducing the Purohita to return 
Tlie Purohita then recited RigOeda, V 2 9 and lo ! the fire ignited once more 
BrihaddaiVaia, V 14-23 
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Ailareya Brahmana also refers to king Marutta, who was 
son of Avihshit, whose pnest was Saipvarta, and who was 
very famous as an emperor and sacnficer ” It is absolutely 
clear t at the Vedic and the Pauramc traditions are referring 
to the same long 

(5) According to the Mahabharata (XIII 30 29 30) long 
Pratardana of Benares, who had been driven out of his 
capital by the Haihayas of Chedi country, could succeed in 
regaining his kingdom by enlisting the help of the sage 
BharadvSja The K&lha\a Samhila states that the Apra 
tiratha ritual enables one to conquer his enemies and adds 
that it enabled BharadvSja to win back the kingdom for king 
Pratardana 11 It is obvious that the SamhitS is referring to 
the incident in Benares history mentioned in the great 
epic 

(6) There flourished in the Nanshyanta dynasty just 
before the Bhsrata war a king named Jituhamya who 
according to the PurSnas, founded a Brahmakula ~ In the 
SsnkhByana A r any aka (26 5) he figures as a venerable sage 
and a great authority on poults of dispute in rituals and philo 
aophy 

(7) In the midst of its prose narrative, the V ishnupurana 
quotes a verse about king Babhru, son of Devavndha, of 
the mam Ysdava dynasty, extolling his greatness and 
exploits n King Babhru son of Devavndha who became 
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(12) DhntarSshtra, son of Vichitravlrya, who is men- 
tioned as a king m the KurupaBchsla country in the Kalha\a 
Sarhhita (X 6) must obviously be identical with the father 
of Duryodhana, who was a son of Vichitravlrya 

(13) According to the PurSnas, an early king of Benares 
named Sunahotra had a younger son named Gptsamada 
who becamea great Vedic sage along with his son Saunaka 4 
The Vedic tradition confirms this Pautanic account, for it 
assigns the second Mandala of the Rigveda to Gritsamada, 
and internal evidence shows unmistakably that Sunahotra 
was his father or ancestor 30 

(14) The BrahmapurSrm credits the sage Atn with the 
feat of restonng light to the universe by killing the demon 
Svarbhtau who had overpowered the sun 1 This legend, 
which seems to owe its origin to Atn’s astronomical skill m 
anticipating the occurrence and duration of a solar eclipse, 
finds confirmation in the KauSita\i Brahmana m all its lm 
portant particulars ” 

(15) The Rig vedic evidence showB that the Atns were 
probably closely connected with the Kanvas , B this is con 
firmed by thePauramc account about thePaurava genealogy 
Atn was a son m law of Richeyu, an early king in the 
dynasty, and the Kanvas are represented as descendants of a 
later king Ajamti^ha through his wife Keiinl ,l It is interesting 
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lo add that the Rigveda, IV. 44. 6 also represents descendants 
of Ajamldha as priests and singers. 

(16) According to the Vamsa Biahmana , Vibhandaka 
was a pupil of Rishyasringa. According to the Matsya 
Pui ana Vibhandaka officiated as a priest of king Haryanga 
of the A.nava dynasty, who was two generations junior to 
Rishyasringa (48 98). The two sources thus confirm each 
other about the relative chronology of Rishyasringa, Vibhan- 
daka and Mary anga 

(17^ It is well known that the Vedic evidence shows that 
«hc Rharalas rose into prominence after the decline of the 
Purus and were themselves later eclipsed by the Kuru- 
pafichalas. From the Puranas we learn that Puru was the 
founder of the Paurava family and kings Bharata and Kuru 
flourished later about 40 and 70 generations respectively. 
The Panchala dynasty also was founded about 1 0 generations 
later than the time of Bharata It will be thus seen that 
the Vedic and the Pauranic evidence confirm each other. 

(18) The Puranas inform us that king Janamejaya II, 
son of Parihshit, had become guilty of Brahmahatya, 
his chariot having run over and killed a son of the sage 
Gulava His people then abandoned him and he could 
regain his position only when sage Indrota Daivapa fsaunaka 
agreed to cleanse him of his guilt by performing an 
Avnvnmcdha for him. The Satapatha Brahmana m confirms 
this episode in every particular. 
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(19) Rohita figures as a son of Harifcbandra in the 

Ikshvaku genealogy of the Putinas and the BhOgaoata also 
describes the sacrifice of Sunahfepha (IX 7 22-5) There 

is a substantial agreement between the Pauraruc and Vedic 
tradition about the different functions discharged by different 
priests on the occasion 17 

(20) King Sudasa, who was the hero of the famous 
Daiarajna war of the Rigveda, figures in the North Pafichila 
dynasty of the PurSnas, along with other members of his 
family like Vadhryafva Spnjaya Divodisa, Sahadeva, 
Sotnaka etc The precise relationship between some of 
these persons is not clear both in the Pauramc genealogies 
and Vedic hymns 1 think that we can detect a reference 
to the Ds<arS]fia war m the MahsbhBrata also in the descrip- 
tion it gives of the sad lot of the Paurava family at the time 
of king Sarpvarana ‘ When this king was ruling, says 
the great epic, we hear that there was a great slaughter of 
people and the Pflrus suffered in various ways The whole 
nation was shattered The Bharatas were attacked by their 
enemies in immense numbers Tile Panchala king invaded 
the country with a great force, and the Kuru long had to 
fly to the west with his ministers, family and allies 
Ultimately the Porus found an asylum somewhere on the 
bank of the Indus, where they lived for some time They then 
requested sage Vasishtha to become their Purohita and bless 
and help then effort to regain then dominions Vasish(ha 
agreed gave the Ptlru king sfinirfijyflbh/she^a and the Ptlrus 
eventually became successful in regaining then kingdom 

TJ C/ .Sartfc/iajAina Sraota S&ia 15 17 with BAatfaCurfa IX. 7 22 3 and Aitarega 
BrShmapa VII 16. 
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Tlic genealogies show that the P anchala contemporary of 
king Samvarana who had shattered his power was king 
Sudasa. It is precisely this rulei who is the hero of the 
Dasarajna war. The Vedic data show that the Purus were 
among the opponents of Sudasa and that they were comple- 
tely overthrown m the critical battle fought on the bank of 
the Parushni. Marching from the east Sudasa succeeded 
in shattering the power of the big confederacy and driving 
his opponents to the west across the river. This is confirm- 
ed by the Mahabha\ata when it states that the Purus even- 
tually found a safe asylum on the Indus. The Vedic 
tradition makes it quite clear that both Visvamitra and 
Vasishtha had served Sudasa as his Purohita, and that one 
of them was later discarded in favour of the other, which 
led to the long-standing enmity between the two priestly 
families. The statement of the Aitareya Biahmana (VIII. 
21) that Sudasa was coronated by Vasishtha would show 
that Vasishtha was the original priest of the family, who 
was later superseded m favour of Visvamitra. The epic 
account supports this view and indicates how Vasishtha 
wreaked his vengeance. He championed the cause of the 
Purus, who were among his old patron’s erstwhile enemies, 
worked hard for them and eventually enabled them to regain 
their ancestral kingdom from the descendants of Sudasa. 
It will be thus seen that there is a remarkable agreement 
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in the accounts of this war as they have been preserved in 
the Rigveda and the MahsbhSrata 

I have discussed above some twenty typical and clear 
cases, where we find the Vedic literature confirming the 
Pauramc accounts about the kings, sages and incidents of 
the pre Bhfirata war period There are some other clear 
cases equally convincing which I cannot mention here for 
want of time 1 feel sure, however that the cases discussed 
above will dispel the usual impression that the pre Bhgrata 
war genealogies of the PurSnas are altogether unrelated to 
the fragments of contemporary and early history as preserved 
m the Vedic literature This literature deals with ritualistic, 
religious and philosophical matters, and we hardly expect 
it to refer to secular or political history and events And 
yet its close study shows that it confirms to a surprising 
degree the information to be gathered from the scanty 
Pauranic accounts of pre BhSrata war dynasties on several 
important points The conclusion thus becomes irresistible 
that the oanous pre Bhirata war dynasties mentioned in the 
PurSnas are as real and historical as the SaisunSgas, or the 
Maury as or the Andhras, which are later described by 
them, and that we can be fully justified in reconstructing 
the political and literary history of the period with their 
help 

1 shall now proceed to do so very briefly It will be 
first necessary however, to determine the date of the 
Bhorata war This I have done in Appendix A to this 
address where I have shown that the most probable date 
of this war is c 1 400 B C Let me now assume that date 
and proceed with the immediate work in hand On 
pp 144 49 of his valuable book Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition Pargiter has given us a very important table of 
the contemporary Pauranic dynasties of the pre-Bhsrata 
wax period, giving the approximate position of each ruler 
in his family To save time and space, I shall be referring 
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here to this table for determining the position of any parti- 
cular king or event that may be under discussion. 

Puranas do not supply us with the reign periods of any 
of the pre-Bharata war rulers, as they do m the case of 
almost every king of the posl-Sisunaga period. If they 
had been inclined to give us a fictitious history, they could 
have done so with great ease. This regard for the truth 
which they have shown is indeed admirable It of course 
places us under peculiar difficulties m determining the 
chronology of the period, but we shall have to wade our 
way as best as we can We can only determine the 
chronology of a particular king or event as being so many 
generations before the Bharata war We can get a more 
approximate idea of the time by fixing a probable average 
for one reign. We have to deal with very long genealogies, 
extending over 50 to 90 generations, and so the averages 
taken from the Maury a or the Mughul dynasty would not be 
useful. In the case of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, we 
have a definitely historical genealogy extending ovei a very 
long period and preserved with a care and accuracy which 
may well excite the envy of any modern record office We 
find that the reigns of 40 kings who belonged to this dynasty, 
covered 656 years This gives us an average of about 16^ 
years per reign We would be therefore erring on the side 
of caution if we assume that the average reign period m 
the case of the pre-Bharata war genealogies was 1 5 years 
It is now possible to date every one of the incidents and 
ungs mentioned m the 20 cases that I have discussed above, 
as being so many generations and therefore years before the 
Bharata war, ze, before 1400 B.C It is not however 
possible to do so to-day for want of time. I would here 
content myself by pointing out that some of the synchro- 
nisms established by the Pauramc data get surprising con- 
firmation from the Vedic evidence also After describing 
- lie miracuI ous efficacy of the Narasamsa Soma drink, the 
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Aiiareya BrShmana (VII 34) informs us that m ancient 
times it was administered by Parvata and Ntirada to lungs 
Somaka son of Sahadeva, Sahadeva son of Snnjaya 
Babhru son of Devavpdha, and Bhlma and Nagnajit of 
Vidarbha and Gandhfira countries respectively It is clear 
from the above statement that these kings were contempo- 
raries and the Pauranic evidence supports this conclusion 
The North Panchala genealogy contains kings Spfijaya 
Sahadeva and Somaka The Pauranic tradition agrees with 
the Aitarcya Brahmana in stating that Somaka was the son 
of Sahadeva, but differs in observing that Spiijaya was the 
grandfather of Sahadeva King Babhru son of Devavndha 
does not figure in Pargiter s table He belonged to a junior 
Ysdava branch and was a grandson of king Satvata of the 
main line through his second son Devavndha This Satvata 
was a contemporary of Spnjaya, and so the contemporaneity 
presupposed by the Aitarcya Brdhmana is supported by the 
PurEnas in this case also Bhlma of Vidarbha was also a 
contemporary of these rulers, as Pargiter s tables show 
(p 143) Nagnajit of Gandhsra does not figure in the 
Pauranic lists and so we cannot test his contemporaneity 
The above discussion shows that four out of the five 
kings mentioned as contemporaries by the Vedic tradition 
are shown to be so by the Pauranic evidence also Now 
the Pauranic genealogies show that these lungs flourished 
about 30 generations / e , 450 years before the Bhsrata war 
We can then confidently place them somewhere in the 19th 
century B C King Spfijaya mentioned above, was four 
generations junior to king SudEsa who was the hero of the 
Da£arSjna war This would show that this famous war took 
place about 60 years earlier c 1 900 B C may then be 
tentatively fixed as the time of that event The time of 
other kings like MsndhstS Trayyanma, Horifchandra 
Pratardana etc , whom I have mentioned in this address, 
can also be similarly determined 
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It is interesting to note that the Pauranic tradition enables 
us to determine the date of many of the Vedic sages and 
therefore of the hymns that were composed m their families. 
It is now high time that we should try to tackle the problem 
of Vedic chronology by this new method Vedic scholars 
aie agreed that the so-called family books of the Rigveda 
constitute its earliest nucleus and the Pauranic evidence 
supports this conclusion We have shown above (p. 49, 
No. 13) that Gntsamada, the founder of the family whose 
hymns are included in the Ilnd Book of the Rigveda, was 
a junior member of the Benares ruling family He flourish- 
ed about 85 generations or 1275 years before the Bharata 
war and so his time would be c 2700 B.C. The majority 
of the hymns of this Mandala must have been composed 
during 2700-2500 B C 

The Pauranic tradition would show that the Vth Mandala 
would rank next to the Ilnd Mandala m antiquity. We have 
already shown above (p 49, No. 14) how its traditional 
author Atn and his apparent success m predicting a 
solar eclipse are referred to both in the Rigveda and the 
Puranas. According to the latter, Atri was a son-in-law of 
king Richeyu, of the Paurava dynasty, who flourished about 
five generation later than Gntsamada His time therefore 
would be about 2600 B.C and we should place the 

early hymns of this book between 2600 B.C. and 
2400 B.C 

The IVth Mandala of the Rigveda informs 8n us that 
two Aryan chiefs, Arna and Chitraratha, were overthrown 
by Indra on the bank of the Sarayu m favour of a devotee 
of his. Some Vedic scholars are inclined to think that the 
Sarayu, referred to here, may be some river other than the 
well-known one m Oudh. The Pauranic evidence shows 
that this gratuitous assumption is altogether unwarranted. 
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Among the kings of the Anu dynasty ruling m Aigadefa 
the PurSnas mention a king named Chitraratha About his 
father Dharmaratha we are told that he had drunk Soma 
m the company of Indra on the Vishnupada hill near GayS 
and the Kfilafijara mountain in Banda district in the south 
eastern UP® It is therefore crystal clear that Dharmaratha 
and his son Chitraratha were holding sway over the eastern 
U P and Bihar, and that the river SarayQ was flowing m 
their dominion The Rigveda expressly describes them as 
Aryans and the PurSnas show that the family of at least one 
of them was following Vedic religion and performing Vedic 
sacrifices The IVth Manuals of the Rigveda can therefore 
well refer to Aryan chiefs ruling m Kofala and fighting 
with each other and invoking Indra s help m their wars 
The SarayO mentioned in it is therefore clearly the well 
known nver of that name in Oudh According to the 
PurSnas, king Chitraratha flourished about 40 generations 
i e , 600 years before the Bhsrata war His time then 
would be c 2000 BC Rigveda, IV 31 8 which refers 

to his death, cannot be earlier than this date The IVth 
Man^ala would thus be later than Mandalas II and V It 
continued to receive further additions for at least two cen 
tunes more for in IV 1 5 4 it describes the generosity of 
kings Snnjaya and Sahadeva who flourished three or four 
generations after the DsSaiSjfia war We may therefore 
determine its time as being c 2000 1800 B C 

According to the Puranas ViivSmitrn the author of the 
lllrd Mandela, was the last member of the Ksnyakubja 
royal house He renounced his Kshatnya status in order 
to found a Brfthmana family He flourished about 60 
generations or 900 years before the Bhfirata war His time 
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therefore would be c 2300 B.C and the Illrd Mandala 
of the Rigveda would then not be earlier than that time. 
Visvamitra’s descendants continued to compose hymns for 
several generations and many of them were admitted into 
the Hlrd Mandala when the canon was finally closed by 
Vedavyasa me. 1500 B C. Some of these later hymns 
like III. 33, for instance, are as late as 1900 B.C. The 
hymn above referred to contains a dialogue, between a 
descendant of Visvamitra and the rivers Vipas and Satudru, 
wmch dramatises a critical incident m connection with the 
Dasarajna war So it cannot be earlier than c. 1900 B C 
We can therefore place the Illrd Mandala between 2300 
B C. and 1900 B.C. The Puranas throw no light on the 
probable time of the Vasishtha family , it is however well 
known that the Vasishtha and Visvamitra families were con- 
temporaneous and so we can place the Vllth Mandala also 
during the above period. 

There is a general agreement among Vedic scholars that 
the VUIth Mandala is on the whole later than the family 
books The Pauramc evidence supports this conclusion. 
Vedic hymns describe Kanva, the traditional author of this 
book, as a descendant of Ajamllha Puranas confirm the 
Ved,c evidence, for they state that the Kanva priestly family 
was founded by one of the younger sons of king Ajamidha 
of the Paurava dynasty, who flourished about 40 generations 
before the Bharata war 41 The Kanva family therefore 
began to flourish sometime after 2000 B.C. and was thus 
junior to that of Gntsamada, Atri and Visvamitra. It was 
more or less contemporary with that of Vamadeva We 

onn^ d e I ef0re Piace the ear] y h y mns of ^is book between 
. . and 1800 B C It is possible to draw similar 
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inferences about the time of some of the other groups in the 
Rigveda but it cannot be done to-day for want of time 

The Pauraruc evidence thus shows that the hymnal 
activity of the Vedic period started sometime at about 2700 
B C and continued for more than a thousand years till the 
canon was finally closed by the compilations of the Samhitas 
by Vedavyasa about four generations before the Bhsrata 
war This event may therefore be placed in c 1 500 B C 
Some late hymns composed just about this time like those 
referring to Santanu and DevSpi were also included in the 
collection as the central figures therein belonged to the royal 
family with which Vedavyasa was closely connected The 
later theory that the Vedic hymns ought to be preserved 
without the change of a single letter or accent did not exist 
in this age the language and vocabulary of the archaic 
hymns were to some extent assimilated to those of the later 
times This linguistic assimilation is suggested by the 
Pauramc tradition when it declares that principal Vedic 
Sakhis arose primarily on account of a difference of reading u 
After an exhaustive study of Vedic repetitions Bloomfield 
also has come to the conclusion that the Vedic collection of 
hymns depends upon a long antecedent activity and that it 
represents the mixed final precipitate of a later time " In 
Vedic hymns therefore we do not find that amount of 
linguistic variety which we would expect m a collection 
consisting of hymns separated from each other by more than 
a thousand years We can also understand why there 
should be such a close similarity between the language of 
the Veda and that of the Avesta, in spite of the late date 
of the latter s text Though the antiquity of the Vedic age 
goes back to about 2700 B C and some of the hymns in 
the present collection go back to that date still they do not 
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show that amount of archaicness which we expect them to 
exhibit, because they were to some extent being assimilated 
to the later forms of language and grammar. 

The Pauramc tradition shows that the age of the 
Brahmanas would be c. 1600 B.C. toe. 1000 B C. The 
Satapatha Biahmana is usually regarded as one of the latest, 
and the joint evidence of Vedic and Pauiamc tradition shows 
that it belonged to the latter half of this period. The 
internal evidence shows that Tura Kavasheya was the founder 
of certain ritualistic practices and doctrines which are dis- 
cussed in books VII-X of this work In the guruparampara 
list given at the end of the 10th book, he figures as the 
first human teacher and is followed by 12 others (See 
Appendix B.) This Biahmana was thus receiving additions 
for about 250 years when its canon was finally closed in the 
time of Sanjiviputra. Now Tura Kavasheya, who figures as 
a very ancient sage m the above list of teachers, was a 
Purohita of king Janamejaya, the great-grandson of Arjuna, 
according to the joint testimony of the Altar ey a Biahmana, 4 ' 
and the Bhagavata. 4, His time therefore would be c 1350 
B.C. The time of the composition of the Satapatha Brahmana 
would thus be c 1350 BC to c. 11 00 B.C The sage 
Aruna, the father of Uddalaka, was four generations or 
about 100 years junior to Tura Kavasheya His son 
Uddalaka and the latter’s pupil Yajnavalkya play a very 
prominent pait m the Brihadaianyafya Upanishad. The 
philosophical theories of this Upanishad therefore go back to 
c 1200 B.C , though it was no doubt given its present 
form about 40 generations later. What is true of the 
BnhadaranyaJ^a would be true of the Chhandogya also The 
Upamshadic thought activity would therefore have to be 
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placed between c 1 200 B C and 600 B C K Students of 
philosophy will readily concede that the philosophical diver- 
sity presupposed by Buddhism and Jainism would require 
at least five hundred years to come into existence 

The above outlines of the Vedic chronology do not come 
into conflict with any other data We have seen that, if we 
place the Mahsbharnta war in c 1400 B C the beginning of 
the Vedic age cannot be taken back to earlier than c 2700 
B C The relics of the Indus Valley civilisations show that 
the Aryans must very probably have come to India after 
that civilisation disappeared sometimes at about this very 
time The evidence of this civilisation ns far as ue are able 
to understand it at present, thus seems to confirm our Vedic 
and political chronology, as outlined above on the Pauramc 
evidence We can also understand how the Aryan gods 
appear in the Mitlani inscriptions of the 1 4th century BC 
As Pargiter has already pointed out, the Aryan emigration 
to Mesopotamia is suggested by the Pauramc tradition which 
states that the Druhyu dynasty disappeared from India 
because i Is members migrated to the north and became rulers 
over territories inhabited by the Mlcchchhas 11 This would 
support the view that some of them went into Mesopotamia 
with their Aryan gods and founded their own principalities 
there 

We shall have to revise very considerably our current 
ideas about the time of the Aryamsation of Northern India 
m the light of what we have seen above The usual view 
that the Aryans hod not spread much beyond the Kuru 
pafichda country m the Brihmana period will have to be 

t* It i« interesting to note that Sir S Radhaluistinan place* the beginning of the 
UpenUkfldic *ge In c 1000 B C ( Indian Philcnophg I p 142) and Prof Ranjtdc in 
c. 1200 B C. (Comlractioa Snrtxry of Upamthodic Phllovyphy p 13) 
jpnrtf TT3iT»i *3^ ft i 

^ fewufani I 99 ,2 - 
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completely abandoned It was in the first place based upon 
a fundamental misconception. The Kurupanchala country 
was no doubt the centre of the Vedic and Aryan culture in 
the Brahmana period But that need not show that the 
Aryans had not spread much beyond it at that time. The 
cultural centre also need not always be the geographical 
centre of a people or country Calcutta and Poona are no 
doubt the centres of modern Bengali and Marathi culture, 
but they are situated m far off southern corners of Bengal and 
Maharashtra respectively. Owing to the presence of the 
t aditional holy rivers like the SarasvatT, ihe Drishadvati, the 
Ganga and the Yamuna, the Kurupanchala country remained 
the centre of the Aryan religion and culture for several 
centuries, even when the Aryans had penetrated to Oudh, 
Central India and Northern Deccan This penetration will 
have now to be placed even earlier than 2000 B C 

It has been already shown above that the internecine war 
among the Aryans in which king Chitraratha lost his life on 
the bank of the Sarayu m Oudh took place at c. 2000 B.C 
(ante, p 57). Chitraratha’s father had offered several 
sacrifices to Indra on the hills of Vishnupada and Kalanjara. 

It is therefore clear that the Aryan chiefs, who fought on 
the bank of the Sarayu, must have penetrated into the eastern 
U. P., Oudh, and Bihar sometime before 2000 B C The 
Chedi country, i.e , the territory round Jubbulpore, was 
colonised about ten generations earlier, as the Yadava genea- 
logy shows This event may then be placed not later than 
c 2150 B.C The generosity of a Chaidya king named 
Kasu has been praised m the Vlllth Mandala 48 of the 
Rigveda, the nucleus of which was started in c 2000 B.C. 
as shown already (ante, p 58). According to the Pauranic 
tradition, this territory was first colonised by king Chedi 
belonging to a junior branch of the Yadava family about 

* s 3^1 3HS. 3iag?TOT ^31 I VIII 5 37 
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fifty generations or 750 years before the Bhsrata war We 
have therefore to place this event m c 2150 B C We can 
therefore well understand how Vedic priests flourishing 
after 2000 B C eulogise the generosity of a later descendant 
of the founder of the house 

The genealogy of the Benares royal family would show 
that this famous city was occupied even earlier than c 2600 
B C It would however appear, from the legend of the demon 
Kshcmaka devastating it for a long time soon after the reign 
of king DivodSsn that the Aryans lost their hold over this 
city for a considerable time We ha\c seen already (an/e 
p 55) that according to the Aitarcya Brahmana king Bhima 
of Vidarbha was a contemporary of king Sahadeva, who 
flourished about four generations after the Difarajna war 
ie in c 1850 B C , as shown already [ante, p 55) The 
Northern Deccan must therefore have been occupied bj the 
Aryans sometime before the time of Bhtmn The Pnuramc 
tradition places this event about 25 generations earlier, i c 
sometime m the 22nd century B C 

The joint testimony of the Vedic and Paurnnic traditions 
thus shows that the whole of the Gnngetic plain up to Bihar, 
Central India and Northern Deccan were already Aryamsed 
at least a century before c 2000 B C And this need not 
cause any surprise, for wc have already seen that the Aryans 
had penetrated into India sometime before 2700 B C 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am fully conscious that I have 
already taken too much of your time, but my only excuse is 
the importance and the negle t of the subject I would very 
respectfully submit that the unexpected confirmahon of the 
Pauranic tradition by the Vedic data about numerous lungs 
sages and incidents connected with the pre-BhSrata war 
history, to which 1 have drawn pointed attention this evening, 
shows beyond the shadow of any doubt that we can well 
proceed to reconstruct the political and literary history of our 
country with the help of pre BhOrala war genealogies The 
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dynasties oj these genealogies aie as real and hisioiical as 
the Maw y as, the Cholas oi the Mughuls They flowished 
in what is known as the V edic peuod and many of the 
] r edic sages weie then pioteges They had succeeded in 
occupying the whole of the Gangetic plain, Cential India and 
the Northern Deccan sometime befoie 2000 B.C Some of 
them had sent colonies to Mesopotamia The reconstruction 
of the history of this period is a very difficult, hazardous and 
slipper}' task ; but it has got to be attempted, as it refers to 
a very important period of our culture The details of the 
above picture have to be filled, and perhaps even its outlines 
to be changed, by further patient research, and I whole- 
heartedly invite you to this vast and interesting field and 
Wish you better and greater success m it. 
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The Date of the Bharata War 

I propose lo discuss here onl> very briefly the problem of 
the date of ihc BliJraln war 

The astronomical tradition places the beginning of the 
Knhyuga in 3101 BC In the Mnhibharotn it is stated in 
different places that the Knhyuga would begin either at the 
time of the w it or at the time of the accession of 't udhishthtrn 
or after the death of Srlhpshna Some persons therefore arc 
inclined to place the BhSrntn tsar about 3,000 years before 
the Christian era It hns to be noted in this connection that 
the theory that the Knhyuga started in 3101 B C was first 
propounded about 3500 years after that time, nnd that the 
astronomers before the time of Aryabhaja were unnwnre ol it 
We con therefore hardly attach much importance to it 

Attempt is sometimes made to determine the time of the 
war by utilising the astronomical datn given in the epic 
about the position of the Nakshatras nnd plnncts at the time 
of the war or some other events connected with that 
The data in the present text of the epic in this connection 
arc very divergent nnd we can arrive at some conclusion only 
by rejecting some statements or their implications ns Inter 
interpolations or pure exaggerations This is hardly a 
satisfactory way of arriving at an acceptable result 

The data supplied by the VaihiSCali lists of teachers m 
the Vcdic literature and the information about the number of 
kings that flourished after the Bharata war and before the 
rise of the &dun5ga dynasty give us further clues to determine 
the date of the war By utilising the fomer evidence a 
distinguished scholar has come to the conclusion that the 
17 — 12909 
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Bharata war may be placed m the middle of the 9th century 
B C. 40 I beg to submit that this conclusion is based upon 
rather shaky foundations. The arguments advanced to 
support this view are the following : — 

(1) Among the contemporaries of the Buddha, were the 
authors of the AsValayana Grihya Sutra and the Sankhayana 
Grihya Sutra. Their time is therefore c. 550 B C 

(2) Sankhayana, the author of the Grihya Sutra, is 
probably identical with Gunakhya Sankhayana, the author of 
Sankjidyana Aranyaka, who was a pupil of Kahola 
Kaushitaki So his time also would be c 550 B C. 

(3) Even if the two authors are not identical, Gunakhya 
could not have flourished earlier than die 6th century B C , 
for in his Aranyaka he mentions Lauhitya and Paushkarasadi 
who were the Buddha’s contemporaries. 

(4) The Vamsa list in the Sankhayana At any aka shows 
that Kahola Kaushitaki, the teacher of Gunakhya, was a 
pupil of Uddalaka Arum, who was eight or nine generations 
junior to Tura Kavasheya, a priest of Janamejaya, as shown 
by the Vamsa list in the Satapatha Brahmana. Parlkshit 
was thus only about nine generations earlier than the lime 
of the Buddha. The time of the war therefore would be 
the middle of the 9th century B.C. 

The above conclusion would have been unassailable, if 
the hypotheses in arguments Nos. 2 and 3 were beyond 
dispute I do not think that the identity of the author of 
the Aranyaka with that of the Grihya Sutra can be satis- 
factorily proved. Gunakhya seems to have been the name 
of the one and Suyajna of the other. Nor can the identity 
of the Buddha’s contemporaries Lauhitya and Paushkarasadi, 
with the authors of those names mentioned m the Aranyaka 
be conclusively established. These were not personal 
names but surnames and may have been borne by mdivi- 


iS H C Raychaudhun, Political History of Ancient -India, 4th Edition, pp 27-29 
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duals separated from each other by centuries The Vamia 
list in the Jaimint Upanishad BrBhmana shows that the 
surname Lailhitya was borne by as many as twelve different 
teachers (111 40-2) More substantial evidence would there- 
fore be necessary in o-der to establish the conclusion that 
the Bhirata war was fought as late as the ninth century B C 
Pargiter places the Bhsrata war in the 10th century B C , 
relying upon the Paurantc tradition about the numbers of 
kings in the different dynasties that are stated to have ruled 
between the accession of king Nanda and that of king 
Adhistmakfishna, who was a great-grandson of Janamejaya 
II He thinks that 26 reigns intervened between these two 
events and allowing an average of 1 8 years per reign he 
concludes that Adhisfma kfishna flourished c 850 B C and 
the Psndavas about a century earlier c “ 

This line of argument would have been conclusive if the 
Pauramc data were quite unambiguous But such is not 
the case It is not clear whether the PurBnas really intended 
to aver that the early contemporary dynasties mentioned 
by them covered the entire period between Adhislmakrishna 
and Nanda They say - 

ttTfrtfa wtftt rtfgqqstfllfa g i 

fsittFtT'TT wfrpqfct Trat^t WTOqq > 

■art nfjpqftt Nittgsnei spn tft i 

{pawra Hfrpqffl 0 $ B 

Pargiter, Dynasties oj the Kail Age, pp 22 23 

It is quite clear from the contest that the terms etaissardhaih 
has to be taken with the Siiunagas, who are mentioned in 
the previous verse Prima jacte then the various dynasties 
to be mentioned thereafter would be contemporary only 
with the Sdunagas and their reign periods would not then 
cover the entire period between Adhistmakpshna and Nanda 

Anrient Indian Hittorical Tradition p 182 
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But we cannot be sure of this conclusion either, for among 
the contemporary dynasties are mentioned the 24 Puru 
successors of Adhislmaknshna also, some of whom must 
have preceded the Sisunagas The Pauramc tradition thus 
seems to be somewhat confused about the post-Bharata war 
dynasties and the number of reigns included m them We 
cannot therefore arrive at any accurate conclusion about 
the date of the Bharata war on their basis 51 

Though the bards could not preserve accurate informa- 
tion about the duration of the numerous dynasties that came 
into existence after the Bharata war, they do not seem to 
have forgotten the time of that event itself 1 think that the 
tradition recorded m the Puranas that one thousand and 
fifty years elapsed between the birth of Pankshit and the 
coronation of king Nanda is probably a fairly reliable 
tradition It is true that what the Puranas immediately 

afterwards say about the interval between king Nanda and 
king Puloma of the Andhra dynasty is seen to be incorrect. 
But in this connection we should not forget that tradition 
can be correct about a famous incident and inaccurate about 
a less known one In distant Canton the Chinese could 
preserve an approximately correct date of the Nirvana of 
the Buddha for more than 975 years , why then should not 
Indian bards be capable of preserving a fairly accurate 
tradition about the time of the great war for about a 

millennium ^ 

1 he Vamsa lists of teachers and pupils preserved in 

the Vedic literature make it almost certain that the Bharata 
war did rcalb take place m c 1400 B C., as maintained 

by the Pauramc tradition These lists formed part of the 

' 7Z\ rf || 

V j 

Pint iter, D^natttcn of the Kali Agc,p 58 
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BrShmanaa and the Upamshads, which being regarded as 
revealed literature, were naturally preserved with great care 
and accuracy That the names of teachers mentioned in 
them are not fictitious is also proved by the circumstance 
that a number of them is elsewhere referred to in the 
Brshmana, Aranyaka, Upanishad and Satra literature Thus 
out of the 1 3 human teachers mentioned at the end of the 
10th booh of the Satapatha Brahmana, seven are actual!} 
mentioned in that work several times and an 8th one figures 
m the Maitrayamya Saihhtta a Most of the names of teachers 
that flourished between the time of the Satapatha Brahmana 
and the BnhadSranyaka Upanishad are preserved both in 
the Mfidhyandina and Kanva recensions with only minor 
variations “ The VamSa Brahmana mentions 53 human 
teachers, out of these, the names or patronymics of about 
20 occur in other works like the Satapatha Brshmana, the 
PaitchavUhia Brahmana, and the Jaimim Upanishad Brahmana 
the Aitareya Aranyaka, the ChhSndogya and Bphadaranyaka 
Upanishads and the Sanhhsyana and LafySyana Srauta Sutras “ 
We cannot therefore but conclude that these lists are sub- 
stantially correct and reliable If there had been any desire 
to take back the antiquity of these lists to a still more hoary 
past, it would have been satisfied rather by putting the 
names of a few more deities at the beginning than by 
inserting a few more fictitious names m the middle Nor 
is it possible to argue that these lists may have been con 
siderably augmented by the inclusion of contemporaries as 
successive teachers Such a confusion may have sometimes 
happened, but these occasions could not have been many 
For care was taken not to mention contemporaries as succes 
soT8, as would be quite dear from Appendix B, 37th 
generation and Appendix C 26th and 33rd generations, 
in each of which place we find co-pupils being bracketed 

M See Appendix B for the whole U*t. 

D See Appendix C for the whole of the «rvxri*led lUL 
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together. The conclusion therefore becomes irresistible that 
these lists of teachers and pupils are on the whole genuine 
and reliable, with the only exception of a few deities men- 
tioned at their head 

Now m the BnhadaranyaJ^a Upamshad list preserved 
at the end of the book, there are 47 teachers out of whom 
the first two are deities (see Appendix B) The first human 
teacher, the third m the list, is Tura Kavasheya He is 
thus 45 or to put it m round numbers, at least 40 generations 
earlier than the time of the Bnhadaianyal^a Upamshad , 
which is universally regarded as pre-Buddhist, and must 
be therefore not later than c 550 B.C. Now one generation 
m the gwusishyaparampara normally extends over about 
20 years , so Tura Kavasheya must have lived about 800 
years, before 550 B C., i e, by the middle of the 14th 
century B.C There is only one Tura Kavasheya known 
to the Vedic and Pauramc tradition, and the Altai ey a 
Biahmana concurs with the Bhagavata in stating that he was 
one of the priests of Janamejaya, the great-grandson of 
Arjuna (ante, p 60, n 44 and 45) If, therefore, the middle 
of the 14th century B C is the time of Janamejaya and his 
priest Tura Kavasheya, that of the Bharata war would be 
c. 1400 B C , as indicated also by the Pauramc tradition 

Indrota Saunaka was another priest of Janamejaya accord- 
ing to the Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 5.3 5, and his son 
Dnti Amdrota Saunaka that of Janamejaya’s nephew 
Abhipratarin Kakshasem 51 Now both these teachers figure 
m the V amsa lists of the Vamsa Brahmana (see Appendix 
C) and Jaimini-Upanishad-Biahmana (III, 40-42) and both 
these authorities place them about 40 or 41 generations earlier 
than their own time, which cannot be later than c 550 
B C This also would show that the time of Janamej'aya II 
was c 1350 B C and that of the Bharata war c 1400B C 


Panchavtmie Brahmana, XIV 1 12 15 
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If then three independent V afh&a lists occurring in revealed 
literature, and therefore pnma facie well preserved, tend to 
show that the Bhsrata war took place in c 1 400 B C why 
then should we not accept the precise statement of the 
Pauramc tradition that a thousand and fifty years had elapsed 
between the accession of Nanda and the birth of Pankshit? 
To me therefore 1400 B C appears to be the most probable 
time of the Bhfirata war 
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Annotated List of Teachers and Pupils in 
THE Brihadaranyafya Upanishad 

N.B — The first thirteen persons figure in the vamia list 
at the end of the 1 0th book of the Satapatha Brahmana. 

1 . Brahma Svayambhu This is a deity. 

2 Prajapati This is a deity. 

3. Tura Kavasheya. He is the first human teacher and 

was a priest of Janamejaya according to the Sat. Br. 
and the Bhagavata ; see ante , p. 60, n. 44 & 43. 

4. Yajnavachas Rajastambayana. He is mentioned in the 

Mai. Sam, III. 10 3 and IV. 8.2. 

5 Kusri 

6 Vatsya Hs is mentioned in the Sat Br., IX. 5.1.62 

also 

7. Sandilya. He is mentioned several times in the Sat. Br. 

8. Vamakakshayana He is referred to m the Sat. Br., 

VII. 2 1.11. 

9. Mahitthi He is mentioned several times in the Sat. Br. 

10. Kautsa. 

1 1 . Mandavya He figures m the Brahmayajna lists of the 

As. Gr S., III. 4 4. and the S. Gr . S., IV. 10. 

12. Mandakayani 

13. Sanjivlputra Here the Sat. Br list ends 

1 4 . Pr achinay oglputra . 

15. Karsakeyiputra. According to the Madhyandina 

version, he was a pupil of Prasniputra, another pupil 
of Sanjivlputra, No. 13 above. 

16. V aidabhntiputra . 
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1 7 Kraufichiklpulra 

18 Bhaluklputra He was a pupil of No 14 above 

according to the Madhyandina version 

1 9 Rfithltarlputra He was a pupil of No 1 7 according to 

the Msdhyandina version 

20 Sjndallputrn 

2 1 Msn^uklputra 

22 Manduksyanlputra 

23 Jayanttputra 

24 Alamblputra 

25 Alambfiyanlputra The Madhyandina version reverses 

the relation between 24 and 25 

26 Sankntlputra 

27 Saungtputra 

28 ArtabhsgTputra Artabh&ga is a patronymic of 

Jaratkfcava mentioned in the Br Up , III 2 1 13 

29 V&rk&ranlputra 

30 VtSrkaranlputra The Madhyandina version mentions 

only one teacher of this name 

31 PsritSarlputra I 

32 V&tslputra His name in VatsfmSndavIputra according 

to the Msdhyandina version 

33 Psrafejrlputra II 

34 BhfiradvSjtputra I According to the Msdhyandina 

version he was a teacher of No 32 above 

35 Gautamlputra I 

36 Atreytputra 

37 Ksnvlputra and Ksplputra Note that contemporaries 

are not mentioned as successors 

38 Vaiyaghrapfidlputra and Alamblputra Note that 

contemporaries are not mentioned as successors^ 

39 Kaufcklputra 

40 KstySyantputra I 

41 PsrASarlputra III 


!8 — I290B 
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42. Opasvatiputra. He is omitted in the Madhyandina 

version. 

43. Parasarlputra IV. 

44. Bharadvajiputra II. 

43 Gautamiputra II 

46. Katyayanlputra II. Jatukarnya Katyayanlpulia figures 

in the Samkhayana At any aka, VIII 10. 

47. Pautimashlputra. He is omitted m the Madhyandma 

version. 

It will be seen from the above list that Tura Kavasheya, 
the priest of Janamejaya, was about 43 generations earlier 
than the time of the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad. 
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Annotated List of Teachers and Pupils in the 
Vamia BrShmana 

I 6 Deities, Brahma, Prajapahf Mrityu, Vayu Indra 

Agm 

7 Kaiyapa 

8 Rishyahmga ICaiyapa , son of No 7 He figures m 

the Jai Up Br III 40 1 

9 Vibhanc^aka KaSyapa 

10 Mitrabhdh Kafyapa son of No 9 

1 1 lndrabhoh KaSyapa 

12 Agmbhah Kaiyapa 

13 Savas 

14 Devataras Savasayana , son of No 13 In the Jai Up 

Br he is a pupil of VibhSndaka Ksiyapa, No 9 
above 

1 5 Pratithi Devataratha son of No 1 4 

16 Nikothaka BhayajStya 

1 7 Vpshashushna Vstavata Vnshashushaa is mentioned 

in the Ait Br V 29 1 and Kau Br , 2 9 

18 Indxota Saunaka he was Janame]aya s priest according 

to the Sat Br XIII 5 3 5 & 4 1 and Som\ Sr Sfl 
XVI 7 7 and 8 27 In the Jai Up Br he is a 
pupil of Sruta 

19 Dnti Aindrota Sauna ka , son of No 18 He is 

mentioned as a contemporary of AbhipratSnn Ksl&ha 
sent, a nephew of Janamejaya, in Pan Br , XIV 
f 12 15 In the Jai Up Br he is a pupil of Indrola 
DaivSpa 

20 Arala Dstreya Saunaka 
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21 . Susha Vahneya Bharadvaja. 

22. Sumantra Babhrava Gautama. 

23 Vasisbtha Araihanya Rajanya ; obviously a Kshatriya 
teacher . 

24. Vasishtha Chaikitaneya. This patronymic is given to 

Dalbhya m Chhan. Up., I. 8.1. 

25. Sthiraka Gargya. Gargya is the patronymic of Balakl 

m the Br. Up , II. 1 .1 . It also figures in Tai. Ar , 
I 7.3, Nvukta, 1.3 12, IV. 4.13 

26 Atidhanvan Saunaka and Masaka Gargya. The former 

figures in Chhan. Up., I 9 3., also as a teacher of 
No 27 below Contemporaries are not confounded 
as successors. 

27 Udara Sandilya See above. Father of 29 below. 

28. Gardabhlmukha Sandilyayana. 

29. Vichakshana Tandya. Tandya is mentioned m the Sat. 

Bi , VI. 1.2.25 

30. Sakadasa Bhandityayana. 

3 1 . Samvargajit Lamakayana Samvargajit figures in the 

Lat Si . Su., IV. 7.15 and Lamakayana m ibid , 
IV. 9 22. 

32. Gata Gautama. 

33 Amavasya Sandilyayana and Radha Gautama Contem- 

poraries are not confounded as successors 

34 Ashu Dhananjaya He figures in the Lat Sr Su., I, 

1.25 & II 1.2-10 

35 Sutemanas Sandilyayana. This patronymic is specially 

connected with Samaveda 
36. Sunltha Kapalava 
37 Mitravida Kauhala 
38. Ketu Vajya 
39 Pratarahna Kauhala 

40. Susravas Varshaganj^a Asita Varshaganya figures in 
the Sat Br , XIV 9.4.33 
4 1 &ati Aushtrakshi 
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42 Madragara Saungayam Saungtputra figures m the Br 

Up list 

43 Sambha Ssrkarsksha and fCarnboja Aupamanyava 

The patronymic Sarkarskshya figures in the Chh 
Up V II 1 , 15 1 and /lit At , II, 1 4 

44 Anandaja ChfindrSyana 
43 BhanumSn Aupamanyava 

46 Urjayan Aupamanyava 

47 Sufeirada Salamkyayana , the patronymic appears in the 

At Sr Sc XII 10 14 

48 Sravanadatta Kauhala 

49 Kastuka Ssrkargkshya See No 43 above 

50 BhavajSta Syayasti 

5 1 Bphospatigupta Sy&yaati 

52 Supravlta Aulundya 

53 Mitravarchas Sthairaksyana 

54 Brahmavnddhi Chhandogamahab 

55 GirUarraC Kantheviddhi 

56 Nigada Pcrnavalki 

57 Trfita Aishumata 

58 RudrabhQti DrShyayaai 

59 Sarvadatta Gfirgya 

Nos 18 and 19 of this list who were the contem 
poraries of Janamejaya and his nephew are seen to have 
flourished about 40 generations before the time of this 
Brdhmana, which is c 550 B C 



THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PANCHARATRA 

This forms the introduction to the work P ARAM A 
SAMHIT A , which is almost ready for publication in the 
GAEKWAR SANSKRIT SERIES 

Diwan Bahadur Dr. S Krishna swami Aiyangar, 

M A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S , F A SB. 

Pancharaba Agama : — 

What is called the Pancharatra is one section of the 
Agama literature of the Vaishnavas The term agama , as 
it is used generally, is applied to a class of works of a 
general character which incorporate the established, accepted 
practice in regard to any subject which has an agama of its 
own In its religious signification, responsible commentators 
among the Vaishnavas regard agama as the synonym of 
what logicians call apta-vakya. Literally this would mean 
the words or commands of those interested m our welfare 
This would correspond to what is generally called iishtachara, 
or the practice of the disciplined Having regard to these 
shades of meaning, we may define an agama generally to 
be that which is the accepted practice of the disciplined in 
respect of worship 

The Agamas and their number : — 

The agamas presume the existence of God as the “Sole 
Supreme,” whether the name actually given to that Supreme 
Being be Siva or Vishnu, or any other The most efficient 
method of attaining salvation is by devoted service to that 
Supreme, whatever be the form chosen These agamas fall 
into different classes according to the nature of the deity 
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chosen But three classes stand out, Vaishnava, Smva and 
Sskta Votaries of other religions and institutions also have 
their agamas , but we are not concerned with them at present 
Among the Hindu systems of agamaic religion, these three 
take a prominent place Agama teaching generally falls 
into four sections, (1) conduct ( charyS ) (2) service (hriya) 
(3) knowledge {jnOna), (4) devotion (yd ga) These features 
are common both to the Saiva and Vaishnava agamas 
Leaving aside the Sikta for the moment the Vaishnava and 
Saiva dgamas are generally said to be 108 and 28 in number, 
respectively Some among these are held to be the most 
prominent and others arc regarded as minor, being devoted 
more or less to particular forms of the deity worshipped 

Psficharatra and Vaikhdnasa — 

The Vaishnava dgamas are sometimes spoken of as of two 
classes the PaficharStra and the VmkhSnnsn The difference 
between the two schools seems to be in the details of the ritual 
of worship, but otherwise there seems to be no recognised 
difference in the matter or the meaning of these The 108 
Vaishnava dgamas are taken to be all of them PfincharStra 
and the list does not include the well known Vaikhanasa 
texts For a full list of these 1 08 and what are printed and 
available, and what not, reference may be made to the 
introductory volume of Prof Schrader s Ahirbudhnya 
SaiphitS published by the Adaiyar Theosophical Society m 
three volumes An article on the Psncharatra in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1911 by A Govindacharya may also be referred to 

PaficharStra worship common in South Indian temples • — 
Psficharatra and PaficharStra worship seem to obtain m 
the great majority of cases of the Vishnu temples of South 
India, and must have had a large general following perhaps 
almost from the beginning Some of the Psficharatra works 
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themselves contain the list of the 1 08 They sometimes 
also contain a select list of those which are the most 
important, or held in the highest esteem. The numbers 
given of >hese latter are 9, 6, 5 and 3. This work 
Pnrama Samhila is included m these select lists also, except- 
ing the last one, the three last being Satvata, Paushkara 
and Java, which stand out most prominently Each one of 
these three is provided with another work which is an 
elaboration and a detailed exposition of the ritual. These 
three guide the practice of worship m the three great Vishnu 
shrines of South India, Melkottai (Tirunarayanapuram) in 
Mysore, Srlrangam and Kanchlpuram (Conjivaram). 

Explanation of the name Panchaiatia : — 

The name Pancharatra is explained m a variety of ways. 
It is taken to have reference to the plainest meaning of the 
words that it contains, meaning five nights. This is 
accounted for as being due to the fact that the Pancharatra 
had been explained by the original expounder in five succes- 
sive nights. 1 This is so slated in the Satapatha Brahmana 
ns having been narrated in five nights of a Satra. 2 The 
Parama Samhita text itself gives its own definition, which is 
characteristic of the work. The name is said to be due to 
the five qualities of the mahabhula, namely, the five gross 
elements ( hhuta ), the five subtle elements ( tanmatra ), 
cgoistry or individuation (ahaml^ara), thought ( buddhi ), 
and the formless original matter ( avyatya ) These five 
constitute the rutris or gifts of Purusha ' Hence the T antra 
or the Saslra which treats of these gets to be called Pancha- 
ratra The treatment of these in Pancharatra or the Yoga- 
tantra’ may be regarded as distinct from, and, we may say 
e\en peculiar to, the Pancharatra as distinguished from the 
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SSnkhyas so-called Hence the name Paflcharfitra for this 
class of works 

The Bhdgavata religion o j the PSncharBlras — 

What is called the Pfifcharatra is generally regarded 
as the Bhfigavata religion of Bhakti or devotion to God 
capable of being propitiated by devoted service and of 
granting in consequence ultimate salvation (nia Sriyas) The 
question of the antiquity of the Bhfigavata religion and 
of the BhSgavatas ns a sect, has received considerable atten 
tion in recent times It is regarded as a school of thought 
and a body of people practising a mode of worship m confor 
mity thereto and goes back to times anterior to the Buddhist 
and Jam history 1 * * * 5 We are enabled by recent research to 
trace the growth of this sect of teachers and teaching from 
now backwards regularly to Vedic times The teaching 
of the BhSgavatas likewise has been receiving much atten 
tion and the conclusion has recently been reached that the 
Bhogavadgltfi itself is a manual of the Bhfigavata religion “ 
We shall consider these positions briefly 

The BhSgavata religion cocoal With Jainism and Buddhism — 

The Bhfigavata religion and the BhfigavatnB are under 
reference in literature which takes us back to the early liter 
ature of the Jama as some of their earliest classics make 
mention of the holy ones of the BhSgavatas 7 The inclusion 
of the names Vfisudfiva and Baladfiva among the Salfika 
PurushaB of the Jains and then reference to the relahon 
ship between Anshtanfimi and VgsudSva among the Bhfiga 
vatas would make the idea of Vfisudeva worship contem 

1 Sli R. G Bhaodnltcai ■ Hlalotr of VnlatmaYlam etc. and H C Ray 

chaotfhuri * Early Hittory of the Vaf*hnnvn Sec! 

* The Legacy of India : Professor Daagupta ■ Chapter 
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porary with the earliest stages of Jainism. The idea of the 
V asudevas and the Baladevas being regarded as among the 
great personages of the Jains m the present day would 
certainly attest for an equal antiquity to the Bhagavata 
religion. Equally early references to the Bhagavatas 
could be traced in Buddhist literature The Ghata Jataka 8 
seems to be reminiscent of the Vaishnava tradition , Ghata, 
the brother of Vasudeva, is identified with the Buddha m 
a previous birth, and Vasudeva is identified with Sariputra 
Other early Buddhistic texts contain references to the sect 
of the Bhagavatas among the innumerable religious sects 
who were contemporary with the Buddha himself, as has 
been pointed out long ago by Sir R. G. Bhandarkai. 0 
It is thus clear that the Bhagavata religion as such is at 
least as old as Jainism and Buddhism. 

The Bhagavata cult pievalent all ovei India at the beginning 

o / the Chiistian eia : — 

That this religion had a considerable following is in 
evidence in the number of references to the worship of 
Vasudeva and Baladeva, or Vasudeva and Sankarshana, and 
Krishna and Baladeva, and in a number of other forms. 
The Besnagar Pillar inscription of the 2nd century before 
Christ bears evidence to the worship of Vasudeva in temples 
The inscription records the erection of a Garuda Pillar in the 
temple of Vasudeva and indicates thereby that that worship 
had been accepted by a foreign Greek ambassador from 
Taxila.' 1 This definitely establishes the practice of the 
Bhagavata religion in the period of the Sungas Another 
inscription in Ghasundi 11 of the same Vaishnava character 
takes us back somewhat earlier. A similar reference has 
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come to notice recently in Muttra 1 * m regard to similar 
worship That is so far as India north of (he Vmdhyas 
is concerned In the inscription of the Sfitavfihana queen 
Nfiganikfi 13 found in the heart of the Sfitavfihana country, the 
record begins with an invocation to Vfisudfiva and Sankar- 
shana Proceeding further south, we come upon references 
to the worship of Krishna and Baladeva in Tamil literature, 
and a number of instances could be quoted from the Tamil 
classics For a precise reference, the poem 58 in the 
PuranSnOru collection ascribed to Nakklrar, contemporary of 
the famous Pfindyan victor at Talaiyfilankfinam, solemnly 
includes Kpshna and Baladeva, along with Siva and Su 
brahmanya, as the four controlling deities of the universe 
This irrefutable evidence that, among the Gods commanding 
worship as Supreme deities, this pair takes rank along with 
the Saiva pair Siva and his son, Subrahmanya or Skanda, 
is indeed of great significance Numbers of references 
could be quoted from the Silapadhiksram for temples to 
these two deities in the Chola capital at Kfivenpattinam, 
and in the Pfindyan capital at Madura alike 11 One of the 
early shrines in the far south is Tirumfil Irum Solai which 
finds mention in the Silapadhiksram 11 along with Srtraigam 
and Tmipati as places peculiarly holy to Vishnu Tins 
place is said to have installed in it Krishna and Baladeva 
as the chief deities in the temple In times later than these, 
we have not merely undoubted references, but elaborate 
description of devotion to the worship of Krishna and 
Baladeva These references establish beyond doubt the 
prevalence of the worship of Kpshna and Baladfiva all over 
the country, so that we would not be wrong if we state it 
categorically that the Bhagavata cult, of which these form 

U D R Bh&ndarkar — Ll*t of Inscription*. 
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the principal features, was prevalent over the whole of the 
country 

Poems included in the collection Paripadal expound the 

Panchaiatia — 

Apart from these stray references, the Tamil classic 
Paripadal, which is a collection of poems of a particular kind 
of composition, of which 70 poems of what was probably 
a larger collection, have been recovered and published, 
contains five poems in description of Vishnu These are 
intended to describe the character of Vishnu as a deity, and 
have no more definite object of describing the Bhagavata or 
any other cult as such. Even so, the description of Vishnu 
as given in poems 3 and 4 by one Kaduvan Ila-Eyman 
follows closely the description of Vishnu as the Supreme in 
the Pancharatra text-books and the Narayaniya of the 
Mahabharata as well The inference would be possible that 
this description is based directly upon some of the Pancha- 
ratra texts which have come down to us, although this need 
not be considered absolutely necessary as the whole of the 
Narayaniya of the Mahabharata before us was probably 
known at the time in the Tamil country. Whether the 
Narayaniya or any Pancharatra text-book was the source from 
which the inspiration was drawn by the Tamil poet, it is 
clear beyond doubt that the description of Tirumal, the 
familiar name for Vishnu, is closely analogous to the 
description that we get of the Supreme Vasudeva- Vishnu in 
the Pancharatra text-books. It therefore becomes obvious 
that m the distant Tamil country, it was not merely the detail 
of worship, or mere mention of the names of Vasudeva and 
Sankarshana, that are under reference, but something very 
much more than that, the agamaic idea of the supreme 
character of Vishnu The description goes into all the 
details of the creation as given m the earlier chapters of the 
Paramasamhita, and definitely refers to the four vyuhas and 
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the Oibhavas There is the further statement of the character 
of immanence ( anlarySmllOa ) clearly made in the poem 
Another poem in the same collection, No 15, makes a 
specific reference that Kpahna and Baladcva are the deities 
installed m Tirumsl Irum Solai, and that poem is again by 
an author by name 11am Peruvoludi The names of these 
two authors are clearly those of castes other than that of the 
Brahman The affix to the first name would indicate the 
hunter caste, and that of the second some association with 
the Pnndynn family ruling over Madura This poem 15 
gives in circumstantial detail the features of Vasudeva 
Sankarshana so fully that it leaves us in little doubt that 
this worship had established itself in the remote south much 
earlier than the period to which the poem actually refers 

The Pancharatra and the Tamil Hitlers — 

If there had been such a detailed knowledge of the 
teachings of the Bhfigavata and the Pfificharfitra in the 
distant south, as is indicated m these references, it would 
naturally be expected that further references could be found 
m the later literature of the south As a matter of fact, the 
Bhaftfi movement seems to have been in full blast m South 
India during the first millennium of the Christian era, the 
Bhakli of the Saivas as well as of the Vaishnavas But 
we are concerned only with the BhSgavatas and their Bhal^ti, 
and we have a number of indirect and direct references to 
this school of the T antra or the Ssslra upon which this 
teaching had been based The AlvArs were twelve m 
number, and were undoubtedly devotees of Vishnu Their 
devotion finds vent m poems of artistic merit and their 
unallayed devotion is exhibited to the full References to 
nflf which is the literal Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit 
tantra not only he scattered through the works of the early 
AfvSrs, but we get some elaborate references to what this 
actually stood for in the works of TirumahSai AZvSr, whose 
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two poems included m the Prabandham expound the 
teaching with greater elaboration than his three predecessors 
or contemporaries of this school The whole of the teaching 
of the A/vars, all of them, is suffused with the teaching of 
this school of BhafyU, which is, as we find it set forth m the 
agamaic text-books, the agama with which we are directly 
concerned, namely, the Paramasamhita. Even the first 
A/vars have direct references to the general principle incul- 
cated m the work that unalloyed and single-minded devotion 
to Vishnu in the simplest form possible is the most efficient 
for the attainment of salvation 36 In fact they state it that 
the more elaborate forms of worship in the manner of 
the Veda and Vedic learning is all good for those that 
have equipment for doing it , but, for actual attainment 
of salvation, that is not at all necessary for those who do 
not have the equipment A far simpler method of devotion, 
the mere recitation of the names of God, is enough, pro- 
vided only that that devotion is absolutely single-minded 17 
We have an explicit statement m Tirumangai A/var that, 
what the others perhaps speak of in general terms as nul 
and aram alternatively, sometimes as aranul, stands actually 
for agama works * which are believed generally to have been 
the teaching of Vishnu directly The first stanza of the 6th 
section of the tenth ten of the Periyatirumo/i, his major work 
in the Prabandham, does contain the statement “ Oui Lord 
"who expounded elaborately to the world the Dharma Sastra 
(Aranul) in the form of Nara-Narayana ” This has reference 
certainly to the agama works, which were originally ex- 
pounded by Vishnu to various people on various occasions, 
but primarily to Narada, and were published to the world 
as they were, through Nara and Narayana, described as the 
sons of Vishnu, two among his four sons, who reside 

1® 2nd Tiruvandadi, St 38 
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habitually in an Bsrama at Badari, and are regarded as having 
taught these to the world The term Ajanltl as such could 
be literally translated into Dharma Sastra, or simply the 
tanlra or treatise dealing with dharma The Psficharatra that 
was taught by the Supreme Vssudeva is certainly a way of 
life, a Dharma Ssstra, and, among the first that received the 
teaching from the Sun to whom the Supreme One taught 
it, were the seven PrajBpatis as they are called the Sapta- 
pj/iu, and the eighth one who learnt it of the Sun was 
SvSyambhava Manu This SvSyambhava Manu is said to 
have given the teaching to the world in the Ssstrn that he 
taught as the original Manava Dharma Sastra " It therefore 
becomes clear that, while the early A/v5rs have more or less 
indirect references to this their teaching taken as a whole 
exhibits close similarity to the teaching of the Psficharstra 
Among the later A/vars, Rammsfvfir is much more ela 
borate and much more literary and artistic , but the essence 
of his teaching is almost exactly the same as that of the 
first A/vSrs The works of the other A/virs including 
Andaf are of the same general character, so that we may 
say definitely that the teaching of the A/vSrs is Bhagavata 
or agamaic, or PaficharStraic in character Tirumangai 
A/vSr lived in the 8th century after Christ, and the other 
A/v5rs go backward from him through five or six centuries 
in pomt of time — a period coeval with that of the Sarva 
Adiygrs, the NayanmSrs of the Saiva school of bhal>ti This 
direct statement from Tirumangai Alvar only confirms the 
general position and gives us a precisely pointed statement 
in regard to it 

The Mahibhtlrata In the Tamil Country in the Satigam 

Age — 

Whence did the general knowledge come into the Tamil 
country to be so generally and elaborately incorporated in the 

u M Bh. Bool XIII Ch M3 St. 31 uxt45 (Kombtulo 9 om Edo.) 
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literature of the school of Bhakti ^ One source, and that is 
literary, is the Mahabharata. The Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata has remained suspect as a later addition to the great 
epic It is now generally admitted that the whole of the 
Mahabharata m its present form consisting of a lakh of 
slol^as {SataSahasulza) was known by the 6th century A D. 
This does not depend merel} 7 upon literary evidence, but is 
found m an inscription of the Gupta period (the Khoh copper 
plate inscription) 19 On this counting, it would be im- 
possible to exclude the Santiparva as a whole from the 
scope of the Sata-Sahasulia, the Mahabharata In the 
Tamil land itself, one of the earliest achievements of the 
Tamil Pandyas, who established the Sangam m Madura, was 
the doing of the Mahabharata into Tamil A tenth century 
charter referring to the early Pandyas, the Pandyas who 
lived and passed away with distinction, in the centuries 
anterior to the advent of a new dynasty of Pandyas in the 
6th century, makes references to a distinguished Pandyan 
victor over the eremies at a place called Talaiyalankanam 
The story is that he destroyed the armies of his enemies, 
the Cholas and the Cheras, at a place called Talaiyalanka- 
nam, and that that was the prime achievement that made 
him famous Along with this happens to be mentioned two 
other achievements of his of a civil, and not warlike, character, 
and they are said to be the establishment of the Sangam m 
Madura and the doing of the Mahabharata into Tamil. 21 
Tins last statement means that he got the Mahabharata tran- 
slated uito Tamil as the verb is in the causative without a 
doubt \\ c have the name of a well-known author of the 
$ ingam age who goes bj the name Perumdeva, and he is 
distinguished in this class of literature by being referred to 
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as the PcrumdCvan who sang the Mahtibharata, that is, 
who made a versified translation of the Mahabhsrata 
Psratam Psduja Purumdevan We may therefore take it 
safely that the BhSrata was done into Tamil ns a whole, 
and what is really material to our discussion is that this 
Tamil version included in all probability the Ssntiparvn of 
the Mahibhiraln and included m it the Mol^shadharma 
particularly and the NSrdyaniya If we could therefore take 
it that the doing of the Mahabhsrata into Tamil in fact in- 
cluded the Nsrajanlya portion we could easily understand the 
Tamils of the age of the AfvJrs having a fairly full know- 
ledge of the teaching of the Bh&gavatns 

The Sstoata Mo Cement and Bhdgauata Worship — 

There is another explanation for the prevalence of 
Bhsgavata worship so far out ns distant South Jndm Thu 
form of worship, there ore good reasons to believe 
prevailed ns the form of worship among the people who came 
to be known from very early historical times ns the Sfitvatas " 
Their general adoption of this form of worship and their 
carrying it over with them wherever they went seems 
to have been one of the potent causes of the outspread of 
this form of worship over this vast extent of country The 
Sstvatas were associated with the Purus, one of the Vedic 
tribes, whose name occurs in conjunction with those of the 
Bharatas When they moved out from the region of the 
SllrasSnas owing to the war of extinction the tsOrasSna ruler 
and his ally, the ruler of Magadha JorSsandha, waged 
against them, they are said to have betaken themselves to 
the western frontier, or rather south western frontier of the 
Knru-PaSchsla region finally In the course of this migra- 
tion various sections of these people seem to have settled 
down in the region of Mslava and the further south and 

u Proceeding* of the 2nd Oriental Conference Calcutta* pp 351 if 
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therefrom spread over the whole of northern Dakhan and 
the region of the Konkan . Some of these seem to have 
moved further southward also, as among the early peoples 
of South India we find classes bearing names Ayar, Andar, 
Idaiyar, all of them communities of cattle-rearers, correspond- 
ing more or less to the later Ahlrs, the Abhiras of Sanskrit 
literature This movement of the Satvatas dates back to 
earlier than the days of the Altar eya Brahmana, which refers to 
the abhishelia of Indra m the southern region of the Satvatas 
with the title Bhoja. These titles, Bhoja and Mahabhoja, 
are found to be common m historical times in the region 
of Berar extending down the Maralha country to as far 
sourh as the northern part of the present-day Mysore 
territory. 28 We also have evidence among the southern 
dynasties of the Agniliula and of the solar race traditions 
assoc ated with the luhng dynasties of Rajputana m later 
times. A Tamil chieftain, Irungovel, ruling over North- 
western Mysore, claims descent in the 49th generation from 
Krishna of Dvaraka There is a story related m connection 
with this chieftain that the poet Kapilar attempted 
negotiating the marriage of this chieftain with the daughters 
of his friend Pari of Parambunadu after the father’s death. 
In that connection, the position of the family comes into 
reference, and the details are stated there. Kapilar’s poems in 
connection with this incident are included in the Purananuru 
collection 21 In a poem of another collection relating to 
the Pallavas of Kanchi, the statement is made that these 
Pallavas were descended from one of the younger sections 
of the ruling family of Ayodhya, the Ikshvaku family, 
and they are supposed to have descended from the scions of 
the family younger than Rama 25 This is staled in terms 
tn the Perumbanarruppadai celebrating the Tondaman Ham 
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Ttrmyan of Kaiiehi There is nn imporlant class of 
people constituting the population of South Ind a even now 
who arc called Vnnmyars They now a days call themselves 
Vannikula Kshatriyns This may be interpreted as 
Agmkula ns the word Vantu means (ire But then iwnni 
is also the name of a tree and it may be that the name 
is taken from the tree totem Whether these people belong 
to the Agnihula or not, the fact of a chieftain claiming 
Sstvata association with DvSraks and the prevalence of 
this and other similar traditions in respect of the Ton^am&n 
chieftain of Ksiichi possibly through the Cholns the Chola 
king having been the father of this TondamSn arc indica 
lions of the spread of the tradition to the south and 
presumably of the people intimately associated with these 
traditions If the S5tvatns, or people associated with these 
ethnically, moved into the south and occupied important 
regions of the peninsula, they must have corned 
their religious traditions with them, and that might account 
for the prevalence of the Bhttgavnta worship in the south 
The Sstvata movement therefore would account for this 
cultural movement Probably the actual prevalence of 
the Bhigavata worship in the south may have actually to 
be accounted for ns the combined result of the movement 
of the Sstvata people and the traditions incorporated in the 
Ssntiparva of the Mah&bhSrata 

The tradition o / Agastya s emigration confirmatory — 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
teaching of the Bhitgavata religion had early got formulated 
perhaps in the region of Kurukshetrn and earned over the 
country to the extreme south by the Sstvata emigration 
which must have begun somewhat earlier than the great 
war of the Mah&bh&rata The tradition of the emigration 
of Agastya to the south contains points in it which would 
confirm this When it was resolved that Agastya should 
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move southward across the Vmdhy^ mountains, it is said 
that he went to various places and obtained various items 
of equipment for his journey south For one thing, he 
carried the waters of the Ganges m his J^amandalu (water 
pot) and went to Krishna and obtained 18 leaders and 
18,000 cultivators, and with more equipment he went 
forward towards the south 20 These traditions are certainly 
remmiscent of the southward movement of a people from 
the north carrying with them the culture that had already 
got into vogue m the north When the body thus emigrated 
and settled down in the south, there started a new develop- 
ment which combined the culture of these immigrants 
and of that of all the people whom perhaps they found 
there The whole course of this development included m 
it the Bhakti cult which we find m full efflorescence by 
the beginning of the Christian era, showing a further 
exuberance of growth in the centuries following, up to the 
time of Ramanuja. Ramanuja had ample material m the 
latter half of the 1 1 th century and the earlier half of the 
12th to formulate the system of worship and religion which 
goes by the name Vaishnavism. His teaching was carried 
to the north in the generations immediately following and 
developed in various branches with charasteristic differences 
suitable to the localities where it developed further, in the 
somewhat sensuous Radhakrishna cult of Bengal on the cne 
side, and somewhat severer cult of the Sikhs on the other v 
We are not concerned to deal with that topic further here 

The Bhagavad-Gita and the Panchaiatra — 

The next point for consideration is the position that the 
Gita occupies in the development of this school The Gita 
has been long the subject of study both m the East and 
m the West, and has received much attention at the hands 
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of critical scholars Various theories had been advanced 
in regard to its character and its position in the Mahabhorata 
as a whole It is hardly necessary for us to traverse the 
whole ground here Now that we have a handbook of the 
PsiicharStra of the general character of the ParamasarohitS, 
we are in a far better position to compare the Gits as a 
whole with the Bhagavata PaficharStraic teaching incorpo 
rated m this work and arrive at important conclusions 
Even a very cursory reading would show similarity of 
teaching between the two too close to be neglected and 
regarded as accidental The nature of the teaching as well 
ns the details point to the affiliation of the one with die 
other The interesting question would arise as to which 
of the two might be regarded as the original, the general 
PfiGcharStraic teaching, or the Bhagavad Gita By general 
PificharStraic teaching we do not mean what is actually slated 
in any text book of the PoncharStra, but the actual general 
principles underlying the teaching As in the case of most 
departments of Indian literature there must have been a body 
of PincharStraic teaching probably handed down from teacher 
to pupd and practised more or less generally by the people 
before the teaching gets to be formulated m handbooks for 
the teaching of this system So whether the Paacharalra 
books which have become available to us be later or earlier 
will not affect the antiquity of the PsficharStraic teaching 
What is material to our purpose is the antiquity of the 
P&flchorStra in general and not the actual age of any 
particular text book The question then reduces itself to 
determining whether the GttS follows the Pfificharfltra 
teaching, or the PfiBcharStra follows the GttS teaching 

The PsHcharatra and Vaidika ritualistic teaching — 

The problem of an original Gits subsequently inflated 
by additions and interpoIaUons does not concern us for the 
present The problem whether there was an epic Gita elaborat 
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ed by additions of doctrinal teaching t)f various kinds into the 
present form of the work is a problem which has to be 
considered separately. We are concerned here with the 
whole of the Gita as it is, and its teaching as a whole, 
which would naturally involve consideration of the form 
of the Gita and its authorship and antiquity. It is often 
assumed that the Gita text, as it is, was a teaching original 
to the work itself and was taught for the first time in 
the work by Krishna of Dvaraka, the Mahabharata hero. 
This assumption would naturally fix the date of origin of 
the Gita to the Mahabharata In a discussion of the 
Pancharatraic teaching and its relation to the Gita, we have 
certainly to consider how far this position that the Gita 
teaching was originated by Krishna is in consonance with 
what we know of the Pancharatra teaching By all 

accounts, in the large variety in which they have come 
down to us, the teaching of the Pancharatra is ascribed to 
the Supreme deity of the Bhagavatas, Vasudeva, later on 
identified with Vasudeva-Krishna leading to very important 
conclusions in regard to the nature of the Pancharatra itself 
It has been regarded m consequence that the Pancharatra 
was non-Brahmanic in point of character and Kshatnya in 
its origin, and therefore a Protestant school of teaching to 
Brahmanism, as m fact Buddhism and Jainism are. While 
we do not feel that it is necessary we should discuss that 
problem here, we may just remark m passing that while 
the Pancharatra, as it has come down to us, distinctly does 
make provision for the religious needs of the four 
t Jamas, at any rate specifically and distinctly, it would he 
hard to postulate from the texts themselves anything antJ- 
Brahmanical in point of character Even the much-objected 
Vedic rituals, which certainly were exclusively the monopoly 
of the Brahmans, notwithstanding the fact that the actual 
purpose of these rituals and the merit accruing therefrom 
had always been for the benefit of the community as a 
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whole, were never regarded as of benefit only to the Brah 
man community Therefore the ascription of anything 
anti Brahmamcal to the PancharStra seem9 on the face of it 
unwarranted Leaving that question aside there is still 
left the question how far the ritualistic performances of the 
Veda could be regarded as efficacious for achieving the 
ultimate ends of man The ritualistic side of the Veda 
seems obviously intended to propitiate various deities and it 
may ultimately be the Deity, with a view to the attainment 
of benefits of a limited character and not the ultimate benefit 
of what the Sanskntist3 call nlsireyas, the ultimate salvation 
It is there that the PfiScharStratc teaching might be held to 
come into conflict with the Vedic ritualistic teaching We 
find this difference noted with a certain amount of emphasis 
at the very outset of the GltS, thus lending colour to 
the conclusion that it was a Kshatnya protest against the 
Brahmamcal claims 

Krishna Deuakjputra a student of the PsHchartltra — 

Leaving that aside we come to the question that 
Krishna of the MahsbhSrata is referred to even m an early 
work such as the ChhandSgya Upamshad as Krishna Ditvnkl- 
putra which would imply Knshnas other than this 
Dcvaktputro, as perhaps well known persons the com 
pound name Kpshna-VasudSva, Kpshna the son of Vasu 
deva would similarly imply other Kpshnas besides this 
particular one The ChhandSgya Upamshad itself recognises 
that this Kpshna Dsvaklputra took his religious teaching 
from a certain Risht Ghora Angirasa This Rishi Ghsra 
of the Angirasa golra, which is what the title would mean 
was a descendant of the Rishi Angiras, the most distin- 
guished member of the Angirasas being Bnhaspati, and as 
such, came into the hereditary line of teachers beginrag 
with Bphaspati the Angirasa, to whom the Psficharatrn 
teaching was given in charge at one stage Presumably there 
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fore Krishna-Devaklputia had learnt this Bhagavata teaching, 
whatever that be, from Ghora Angirasa of the school of the 
Pancharatras This at once establishes that he was ceitamly 
not the originator of the teaching, however distinguished 
he might have become as the expounder of that teaching 
later on 

Pat a -Vasudeva, the teachei of the Pancharaba in the Gita 
itself . — 

The references to the name Vasudeva in the sutras 
of Pamm (IV 3.95 and ^8), and Patanjali’s interpretation 
likewise, both of them make it clear that these had some 
conception of a divine Vasudeva and Vasudeva- worship 
apart from Krishna- Vasudeva Therefoie the acceptance of 
a Para-Vasudeva as the originator of the Pancharatraic 
teaching, as writers of old believed, seems to be a fairly 
correct position This is borne out by a statement made by 
Krishna himself m the Bhagavad-Gita at the begimng of 
Chapter IV, where he makes the reference that he taught 
this “ Yoga of Pancharatra ” to Vivasvan, the Sun, and 
that the Sun taught it to Manu and Manu to Ikshvaku ; 
and then the statement follows that this in course of time had 
been forgotten. He takes it up m the third sloka that “ I 
am He who now imparts to you that old teaching ’ ’ Though 
the question here is made clear that the person who taught 
the Sun was an old entity, and that Krishna now teaches 
Arjuna the same teaching, Arjuna does raise the point how 
it could happen that Krishna living in his time could teach 
this to the Sun who taught Ikshvaku. This would imply a 
comparatively large number of generations anterior to 
Arjuna, and hence the question Then Krishna gives the 
explanation, or rather, he is driven to the explanation, that 
unborn though he be, he does generally come many times 
into the world according to need.” That should be held to 
be decisive that Krishna- Devaklputra, the friend of Arjuna 
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and the teacher of the Gita to him , was a person quite 
different from the Para V&sudcva, the originator of the 
BhSgavata and the Paflcharatraic teaching This idea of 
a supreme Vssudcva seems inculcated by Krishna m VII 18 
as well So the evidence of the Gita itself is to recog 
nise a separate entity, Para-Vasudcva as distinct from 
Kpshna VasudSva often spoken of as Vasudeva as he was 
an AvalSra of the original Para-VSsudeva All the literature 
of the PancharStra direct and indirect, speak of the Supreme 
m the one form or the other particularly the class of 
writings more general than the set Psficharfitraic texts Thus 
pos tion of the Gita therefore seems confirmatory of what is 
said in the NSrSyantya section of the Mahttbhfirata in regard 
to the PaficharStra itself its ongin and the general tenor of 
its teaching 

Gila, a manual o] Psncharatra teaching — 

In regard to the Gita itself, it is hardly necessary to take 
up the question of an original Gita and its subsequent 
grovth This investigation initiated by Professor Jacobi and 
taken up later on by Professor Garbe has been continued 
m a recent treatise by Professor Otto, the author of Mysti 
asm, Eastern and Western He starts with the thesis that 
there was an original epic Glti forming an integral part of 
the Mahsbharata and not intended to teach anything 
religious The religious teaching in it is in consequence 
relegated a 9 interpolations and therefore later accretions to 
the original text That hardly concerns us, as we are 
primarily concerned here with the Gltfi as a relig ous 
manual and as such we have to take the Gita in its entirety 
No explanation therefore is required for passing over this 
aspect of the question here We are more directly concerned 
with the Gita as a manual of religious teaching and are 
primarily concerned with its position as a text book of a 
particular school of Vaishnavism, whether it should be called 
21 — 1290B 
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Panchaiatra as such, or by any other name such as the 
Bhagavata. Considered as such, it would be quite clear 
that the Gita is a whole manual teaching Bha\ti as the 
most efficacious method of attaining to salvation, and as 
such, and as inculcating Vishnu Bha\ti specifically, it could 
be regarded, and has been so regarded, as a manual of the 
Pancharatra school As such and taken as a whole, the 
similarity between the Pancharatra teaching and the teach- 
ing of the Bhagavad-Gila from the doctrinal point of view 
is so close that one cannot resist the conclusion that it 
was intended to be a manual of the Pancharatras. It is 
hardly necessary in this context to go into an elaborate 
investigation to prove this, as it would be quite obvious 
to even the most ordinary reader. In the Bhaktt school 
of South Indian Vaishnavism, it is actually taken as such, 
and wherever we find references, these merely go to establish 
the truth of this statement. This is in a way confirmed 
by the statement of Sri Krishna m Chapter IV of the 
Gila quoted above, which seems almost a repetition of 
the statement contained in the Narayanlya section of the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata, where the Pancharatraic 
teaching is referred to as “ Han-gltam Puratanam,” sung 
of old by Hari, which would mean that the teaching was 
actually given to the world by Hari himself m times 
primeval.*' A full study of the Pancharatra teaching there- 
fore would involve a study of the text of the Pancharatra 
as in the Paramasamhita, as perhaps a good example of a 
full manual, in comparision with the Gita on the one side, 
and the iMokshadharma of the Mahabharata leading ultimate- 
ly to the Narayanlya. Such a study may involve chrono- 
logical incompatibilities in the present state of opinion regard- 
ing the chronology of the Mahabhara.a itself and the Giia 
But without a study like that, it is hardly possible to arrive 


: *1 Oh , XII 3iS.il 31 34. 156 60 
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at any definite conclusions The PsfichaiStia is a growing 
tradition and without a thoroughgoing sludj of this tradition 
B3 incorporated in the Mohshadharma of the Mahsbharatn 
involving a study of the Sanhhya, Yoga and the modifica 
lions that the> underwent as well as the relations between 
the position of Ysjfiavalkyo ns innovator and his teachers 
before him, no definite conclusion in regard to the doctrinal 
position would be possible 

Pifichardlra is I aidit^a in character — 

The general account of the P&ftchnrMra as given in the 
Mohshadharma chapter gives the impression that the Psiicha 
rStra as a system is presented there as meeting the general 
needs of humanity at large and is intended to explain the 
general position of the relation of man to God It starts 
from a study of the Ssnhhya and the Yfiga, and proceeds 
therefrom to the teaching of other systems reaching ultimately 
to that of the Psiicharatra The term Sink by a receives 
the explanation that it is nothing more than a careful or 
criticat examination rather than anything more technical, 
as it is generally understood One often comes upon state- 
ments that there is no difference between the Ssfihhya and 
Yoga ns is too often assumed in recent critical discussions 
We are led on gradually through a series of discussions to 
the view that there really is no contrariety or opposition 
between the orthodox Vaidic teaching as a whole and the 
PSncharStra except the differences due to human capacity 
and achievement in this department of human activity The 
Mah&bli6rata expounds the differences and arrives at last 
to the conclusion, in its own characteristic way, that the 
PsficharStra marks the head and crown of the God given 
teaching of the Veda itself Unfortunately, however, modem 
discussions Indian and European, have attempted to trace 
not merely a distinction but even a contrariety between the 
Vaidic teaching and the PfificharSlra as such There is a 
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scliool oven oi Indian opinion which regards the Pancharatra 
as out,, do die fold of the Veda. In regard to this, we need 

sa > no more tIlan t0 ref er to the passages of the Sri Bhashya 
v here Ramanuja refutes the opinion expressed by Sankara 
in his Bhashya Ramanuja here makes quotations from 
the Pancharatra text-books, of which he mentions three, the 
Pnushkara Samhila, the Satvata Samhita and the Parama 
Snnilnla. The luo passages that he quotes from this last 
v.ork have lcference to the fundamental position of the 
P.inclnirStra as such, and perhaps exhibit the importance 
of this work in the estimation of Ramanuja himself. In this 
particular, Ramanuja is not the first of the Acharyas. The 
nrania Samhila is referred to, and quoted with approval, 
o> i amunacharya before him in his Agama Pramanya, and 
that receives of course further support from Vedanta Dehka 

at< r It is linrclly necessary to labour the point further here 
so far ns dial particular part is concerned. The actual claim 
of the Pancharatra works themselves, it must be pointed 
out ,s that ,t is based on the Veda itself, and the claim is 

mar C that , l ,S based entirely upon a particular Sakha of the 

. ' ^ - {ayana based upon one of the redactions of 

^ tc a Ekayana is sometimes described as at the 
7 ° ! ' !,l , Vc<!a ll5clf a "'hole. Tins Ekayana ,s under 

V ,tU 1 ii' V' w’wacc tlie Ehhandogya Upamshad where 

n.na t, IK ..rmntkumarn that that ,s among the literature that 
i<< Kid alnady stmhed Later writers beginning with 
M..-i a.h i.uya »-*a\e no doubt that the Ekayana is Pancharatra. 
ani ; !*, ti “an ru< r,t finds support m the lilahabharnta. 'Ihc 

, ’" 1 ' 1 Pini'had its. If seems to make the position 

rnt"? * r ^ , {Jt.tr 
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(God-given and not man made) unlike the other systems 
with which it is brought into comparison Whatever inter 
pretation the modem antic may put upon this superhuman 
character of the teaching, the teaching goes back undoubtedly 
to the times of the Upanishads, the oldest among them and 
therefore anterior to Buddhism certain]} and Jainism as well 
The teaching of ahimsa of the PsiicharStnns is much more 
emphatic than that of the Buddha, although in origin both 
perhaps sprang from a natural objection to the immolation 
of victims in sacrifices conducted m the name of religion 
While Buddhism perhaps remained content until prohibiting 
it only so far Jainism and PsficharStraism prohibit killing 
absolutely The antiquity of the PsficharStra therefore gets 
established as beyond a doubt on traditional Indian evidence 
Whatever the actual form of the teaching, it had established 
itself m vogue perhaps in the days of the Brfihmanas, and 
is clearly in evidence in the Upanishads , and perhaps it got 
to be formulated in text books it may be in the age of the 
Satros Hence the name Bhakti Sutras given to the teachmgs 
of Nttrada and Ssndilya, the two principal exponents of this 
school of religious thought 

Coming to the Paramo Samhitit itself we stated already 
that, unlike the other treatises on the subject it is a general 
handbook on the principles of the PSncharSlra and so far 
as the text of it goes, it does not seem to have reference 
particularly to any one temple The context as well as the 
import of the quotations made by RimAmija seem to imply 
that this is really a general work on the PsScharatra 
principles We may therefore have to refer it to com 
paratively early times Vishnu worship of the PsficharStra 
kind and Vaishnava temples were known m the 2nd and 
perhaps 3rd century B C Although we have not come 
upon any direct reference of an indubitable character for 
temple worship in earlier limes there is nothing whatsoever 
of a definite character against such an assumption The 
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of Yfijfiavalkya as compared with others whose names hare 
come down to us as originators or writers of the BrShmanaa ” 
Whether we would be warranted m actually regarding the 
Panama Sarphitfi older on this ground alone may well be 
left over for further investigation The antiquity of the 
PfificharStra nevertheless is clear from this Throughout 
the discussions regarding these the terms Bhagavata and 
PfificharStra are used as synonyms, the one for the other 
In many of the references made above to earlier literature 
the Bhfigavatas app_ar as one group of people It seems 
likely that, under that general name, a number of groups of 
people of kindred thought and practice in religion was mclud 
ed Bfihler held the Ajlvikas as a sect of the Bbogavatas 
But in South India the A]Ivihas are grouped along wilh the 
Nirgranthas who are regarded as a section of the Jamas 
The Ajlvikas seem to have constituted a sufficient!) nnpor 
tant and respected group, as we come upon references in 
inscriptions to a special levy called ASuuikal ^fiiu revenue 
raised in cash for the benefit of the Ajlvikas The associa 
bon of the name in inscriptions would perhaps indicate 
some kind of Jam affiliation, though there is absolutely 
nothing to debar their having been other than Jain in point 
of religion But we have a clear statement in the Harsha 
charita® 1 of Bfina, who certainly must be given credit for know 
ing what he actually states in the work Among the large 
group of forest livers — not all of them necessarily ascetical— 
we find the Bhfigavatas and the Pfificharfitnns mentioned 
separately Not only that But the groups are divided by 
a certain number of other names coming in between The 
commentator Sankarfirya renders the Bhfigavatas as 
Vishnu Bhakta and explains the Pfificharfitraka as Vaish 
navabheda Perhaps therefore the Bbfigavata sects referred 
to in Jain Buddhist and Hindu authorities have reference to 

*1 H C. Raychaudhtxr! — Early HUiory of the ValiKntrra Sect pp 15 & 

*• P 265 Nln?ay Sigar Edm, and p 236 Cowell and Thom** Tranifatloci 
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a number of groups of Bhaktas or devotees of Vishnu, and, 
if they were so, whether the Ajlvikas could be brought 
under this grouping as a sect of the Bhagavatas becomes 
doubtful. Whatever that be, early m the 7th centuiy, Bana 
had knowledge of a large number of sects of foiest-dwellers , 
among them two important groups are clearly distinguishable, 
namely, the Bhagavatas and the Panchar atnkas, both wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, among the innumerable groups of forest- 
dwellers m the glades of the Vindhyan forests, following 
their own teaching and adopting, all of them, a comparatively 
similar mode of life In his days, therefore, we would be war- 
ranted in inferring that the Bhagavata cult prevailed m more 
than one form with the usual division of teachers and follow- 
ers Naturally therefore it would not be difficult to imagine 
that this was a comparatively large sect m civil society, apart 
from forest-dwellers, and therefore that the doctrine or teaching 
of the Panchar atra exercised considerable influence and had 
a large following. Such an inference would be m keeping 
with the importance attached to this group of people and 
their opinions from the days of Sankara onwards. What 
is really to our purpose is that about this time their teaching 
should have received a certain amount of formulation and 
codification ; and there must therefore have been text books 
to make the teaching popular among the large number of 
followers of the creed Very many of the Pancharatra hand- 
books, or Samhitas, that we know of, may have come into 
existence, and might have had considerable vogue at this 
time, though some of the larger treatises may have been 
\sntten later. But the essential point for us is the possibility 
of an early text-book like that of the Parama Samhita, and 
that seems warranted by the general light that these details 
throw upon the position of the Bhagavatas and Pancharalrms 
Vishnu worshippers While therefore we are not m a 
poMi.on definitely to ascribe a precise date to the Parama 
S.tn.iuut, it is fairly' clear that it is a very early handbook of 
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a general character, and therefore of high authority to be 
quoted in discussions on the genera] character of the teaching 
of PsficharHtra 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the Bholcti 
school of the Vaishnavas goes bach to great antiquity, and 
that it is a school of thought which exercised very consider- 
able influence over other sects which had attained to histori- 
cal fame, among them prominently Jainism and Buddhism 
This position is certainly in keeping with what obtains in 
the Tamil country where in the earliest extant Tamil litera 
ture we find clear references not only to the worship of 
Knshna and Baladeva, but more or less to the general 
tenets of the Agamaic teaching, ns m the Panpgdal A 
detailed analysis of the poems bearing on Vishnu would 
indicate considerable affiliation to the Paxama SaiphitS in 
respect of details, although it is possible, as we have stated 
already, that the detailed knowledge of the PaficharStra 
possessed by the Tamils may have been got from the Sfinti- 
parva of the Mahsbhsrata which had, in all probability, 
been done into Tamil pretty early The A/vSrs whose time 
ranges from the 3rd to the 8th century have clear and un- 
mistakable and detailed references to the teaching of the 
PiflcharStra os such, culminating in the specific statement 
of the PaficharStra having been taught through “ Nara and 
NfirSyaija,' and being of the character of a general way of life 
DharmafSstra, as it is called in Sanskrit It mutt have had 
a continuous history in the Tamil land already, enabling 
RfimSnuja to quote authoritative text-books, and among them 
Parama SaiphitS for one, for refuting a contrary opinion It 
is the teaching of these Agamas generally that contributed 
largely to widening the sphere of the Vedic religion, giving 
it a popular f orm and making it much less technical than 
the ritualistic VaidiJz teaching of the Brihmaija literature 
No extraneous influences or copying from outside is needed 
to explain ibm popular character, and there is hardly justifies 
22 — 129QB 
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tion for regarding the Pancharatra in particular as non- 
Brahmanical teaching, sometimes even described as anti- 
Brahmanical. It is this particular way of popularising that 
has given to modern Vaishnavism wide scope and conti- 
nuity of practice. This teaching that had received already 
form and shape, got to be popularised by the writings 
of the A/vars and more regulaily formulated and incorporat- 
ed in the Vaishnava teaching by the work of Ramanuja 
and carried to the north and spread out into the various 
regions of Northern India, modifying itself to have effective 
appeal as m the introductory statement m the Padma Purana 
and the general statement m the Sri Bhagavala. It has thus 
become a living fountain from which all kmds of people 
could draw to quench their thirst for the consolations of 
religion, and it prevails m one form or another across the 
whole width of the continent from the Himalayas southwards, 
throughout the whole country In certain regions of the 
.south, its popularity is shared by the kindred cult of the 
Saiva Agamas, which certainly is no less a Bhakti cult than 
the Pancharatra. 
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THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF INDIA— 
AN APOLOGY 

Dr Subodhkumar Mukherji, M A , Dr es Letihes (Paris) 

Mayarbhanj State 

Study oj History In Indian Universities 

No subject is perhaps studied m Indian universities of 
the present day with the same assiduity as the history of 
India All the universities have chairs of Indian History, 
some of them more than one chair The eminent professors 
who hold these choirs and their pupdB have been giving 
the results of their researches m a aeries of valuable publi- 
cations, the number of which is already considerable The 
help of a number of accessory sciences has been invoked 
in this research work, — archaeology, epigraphy, numis 
mahes iconography, anthropology, etc The ancient 
literature of India in all languages as well as the literature 
of countries which have come into contact with India have 
been explored with painstaking care and made to yield the 
smallest gram of histoncal evidence they may contain 
Traveller 8 tales, folk tales and folk songs have not escaped 
the yoke The result has been no less bewildering than 
the abundance and variety of materials collected We have 
histories written from a variety of different standpoints, 
constitutional histones, diplomatic histones, economic 
histones histones of religion histones of literature histones 
of arts and crafts histones of town planning etc and etc , 
and etc The species of history however which has attracted 
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the greatest attention and commands the largest number of 
publications is the political history of the country. The 
history of the ruling dynasties in the remotest and smallest 
corners of the country is being reconstructed bit by bit, 
fragment by fragment, grain by grain, and it may be 
expected that in course of time there will be no part of the 
country and no period of time the authentic political history 
of which will not be available 

The vision of the historian has extended beyond the 
geographical limits of the country and we are having 
histories of the colonial expansion of India and of the 
spread of Indian civilisation to other* countries. This was 
an expansion of India which was a peaceful process princip- 
ally carried on by religious teachers, scholars, merchants and 
by the migration of that most precious possession of ancient 
India, her literature, the store-house of ancient wisdom. 

The Different Standpoints of Hisioncal Study— Political 

This expansion of the horizon of history is one of the 
most welcome signs of historical research m modern times. 
It is primarily an expansion of culture. jWe may here 
pause and consider from what different standpoints the 
history of our country can be studied. First, there is the 
standpoint of the orthodox political historian who is con- 
cerned with the story of the rulers of the country, their 
governments and fortunes, foreign invasions and conquests. 
The story is fascinating and picturesque, and as it is only a 
narration of facts and events, requires nothing but the piecing 
toget er of evidence and powers of narration. Since 
owever our country has seldom, if ever, been unified 
Uii er a strong central government and there were at various 
times various dynasties and rulers in different parts of the 
country, the story is somewhat disjointed and lacks that 
continuity of interest that the history of countries like England 
and France possesses. 


/ 
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Constitutional 

Second, there is the standpoint of the historian of 
peoples, as Green has related the history of the English 
people He has narrated how the English people in then- 
continental home before they came to England formed 
certain political institutions which they brought to England 
and how these institutions were changed, adapted and 
developed into the political institutions of modem England 
The political events and the personages who took part m 
these events appear only as instruments who aided in 
shaping those institutions under the stress of various arcum 
stances The application of this method in the treatment 
of the history of India is however very difficult, one might 
say, almost impossible The number of different peoples, 
who have come to India and even at the present moment 
inhabit the country is very large Many of them have 
preserved no record of their life or movements and have no 
literature or even written language Even in the case of 
those who have written languages and literatures of their 
own, such records begin only after they have already 
absorbed the civilisation of the Aryans and become an 
integral part of Aryan society Thus it is well nigh im 
possible to make out what their original religion or society 
was and what land of political machinery they had set up 
for the preservation of that society Neither have we got 
any record of their kings (if kingship they had) or their 
achievements in the olden days before they received the 
influence of the Aryans The only people m whose case 
such a study is possible is the I ndo- Aryan people 

Cultural 

This brings us to the thud standpoint from which it is 
possible to study the history of India The Indo- Aryan 
people, when they settled in India and made this country 
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their home, had brought with them and developed m this 
country such a high degree of civilisation and such a fine 
culture that the pre-Aryan civilisations and cultures all 
succumbed to it. This process was acceleiated by the 
wonderful power of absorption and assimilation which the 
Aryan culture in India displayed. It is a sign of growing 
life and vitality that it gathers nourishment from whatever 
it takes, builds it up into its living substance whatever it can 
assimilate and rejects whatever it cannot. The Indo-Aryan 
culture m India has displayed this characteristic m a 
remarkable degree as no other culture has done. It made 

r 

room for the ancient inhabitants of India in its social 
structure and assimilated them into an integral 
part of Aryan society We shall realise how wonderful 
this power was when we contrast it with the utter inability 
displayed by the Christian civilisation of Europe when it 
met with the primitive though remarkable civilisations of 
America, New Zealand and Australia This assimilation 
and absorption has given a cultural unity to the whole of 
this sub-continent which is astonishing when we remember 
what a large number of different peoples of different origin 
and different intellectual and spiritual equipment inhabits 
the country and m what different economic and political 
environments they have grown up. None of these groups 
of people have regretted their merging into the Aryan 
society because instead of their losing anything they felt 
themselves highly enriched by the absorption. By ad- 
mission to the cultural heritage of the Indo-Aryans their 
life became more refined, their mental horizon was widened 
and as their admission did not involve any fetter or compul- 
sion on their modes of living, they continued to enjoy all 
the liberty they had before. 

The only intelligible and rational history of our country 
that can be really studied is the history of the beginning, 
development, expansion and evolution of Indo-Aryan 
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culture, and it is a story as full of interest and fascination 
aB the story of the glittering courts and gorgeous military 
pageants of conquerors 

The importance of a study of cultural history has been 
dimly felt by historians of all times Formerly historians 
who devoted all their energies to the narration of political 
events satisfied themselves by devoting a chapter at the end 
to what they called the state of the country Hallam has 
appended such a chapter to his history of Europe during 
the Middle Ages and Macaulay began his famous history 
of England with a chapter on the state of England Some 
modem historians vary the method a little and devote a few 
paragraphs to the literature and learning, religious movements 
and inventions taking place in the reign of a monarch 
whose achievements they describe This left-handed homage 
paid to what they vaguely consider to be cultural history 
reveals a want of clear conception of what the history of 
culture really is Political historians are naturally baffled 
by what appears to them as something abstract and 
intangible, not susceptible of solid treatment which the 
positive fatts of political life lend themselves to 

What is Cultural History 

It will perhaps help us to understand what the history 
of culture is, if we try to settle first what it is not and 
distinguish it from other aspects of history with which it 
is often confounded The history of culture is not the 
history of arts and crafts, or science and literature, or of 
trade and commerce or of religion and philosophy The 
study of all these aspects of history gams considerably in 
clearness and illumination by the study of the history of 
culture but they are all distinct from it Cultural history 
is like the glorious sun light and circumambient air which 
infuse life and colour and beauty to the whole creation 
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It is perhaps as difficult of a precise definition as it is difficult 
to state m what the influence of light and air consists. 
Generally speaking cultural history is the story of the 
unfolding of the life of the people, of the expression of its 
personality and of its evolution m space and time There 
are obscure forces, hidden and unknown elements m the 
subconscious depths of a people’s mind which direct the 
genius of a people and which manifest themselves as 
potent and powerful in crises of its life. Cultural history 
seeks to trace these elements in the depths of the cultural 
consciousness of a people, these forces and their manifesta- 
tion in different walks of a people’s life — in politics, 
literature, art and the manifold and varied activities of 
life. Cultural history treats the story of the life of a 
people as an organic whole and not as different and 
mutually exclusive facts of a life like the composite eye 
of a butterfly. It seems to tell us what the contents of the 
mind of a people were in the beginning, what accretions 
it has received m course of time and how it has reacted to 
the stimulus of contact with different cultures and different 
environments and adapted itself to them. In' tfle ultimate 
analysis a cultural history is the history of thought and ideas 
clothed in positive achievements and perhaps also m failures. 
It tells us what ideas filled the minds of a people, into what 
ideals these were built up and how the people realised these 
ideals in practical life. 

Evolution of Ideas 

It will help us to understand this if we try to trace the 
course followed by ideas in their evolution in the life of a 
people. The germ of ideas can perhaps be traced to what 
is called the genius of a people, the sum-total of inherent 
tendencies which distinguishes one people from another. 
When a group of men, of the same blood and speaking the 
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same longue or tongues of the same stock easily understood 
by one another, lives amidst the same physical surroundings 
lead the same economic hfe under the same political and 
social organisation, certain ideas come to be formed m 
their minds At first they float vaguely in the minds of 
the people, but they gather coherence and shape m course 
of time, as the common life develops They assume 
coherence and shape in the minds of the thinkers and 
philosophers of the race as abstract conceptions When 
refined and arranged methodically we meet with them as 
systems of philosophy, as political theories or as theories of 
law The ideas which constitute the mental equipment of 
a people, while they move upward into subtler regions 
as philosophy, have also a life downwind into a grosser 
existence The ideas are caught up by artists, poets and 
imaginative nuthors who impart to them hfe and colour and 
form, bring them down from the cloud land of theory to 
the solid earth of practical reality They then travel to the 
common people who weave them into songs and sagas and 
mythologies and all sorts of folk literature If these ideas 
have the divine spark of truth and beauty m them they 
grip the popular mind and they saturate the popular mind 
They come to possess the mind of the people so entirely 
that the people build these up into ideals which they want 
to realise in life The people begin to dream of a better 
earth and a brighter hfe if these ideals can be realised in 
life , they begin to lose the taste and savour of the old 
order in which they have grown up, the older institutions 
under which they lived , an unpleasant sense of futility 
distresses them, while their imagnaUon fires up with the 
glories of a new order of things Ultimately hfe appears 
to them unbearable till they can embody mto physical life 
these ideals and hve in a better earth and under a brighter 
heaven 
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Importance of the Study of Ideas Illustrated — French 

Revolution 

France of the eighteenth century furnishes a ready 
illustration to the point. Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu 
and the encyclopaedists were examining the foundations of 
religion, society, laws and political institutions m the light 
of pure reason and preaching maxims of equality and liberty 
which came to form part of the intellectual stock of the 
French people. These ideas floated as it were in the 
intellectual atmosphere of the country and were absorbed 
by different ranks of society, according to their capacity 
The worse the economic condition of the people grew, the 
greater grew the fascination for the new ideas. The people 
dreamt of a world of plenty and freedom and ease, while 
their very bread was being taken away from their mouths 
by taxation, and they were being silently conveyed to the 
royal prisons by royal lettre- de-cachet without even the 
formality of justice or to the battle-fields in far off lands to 
be fodder for cannon. 

The storm that was brewing in the horizon burst with 
the French Revolution. The first task that the representa- 
tives of the people set themselves to perform was the drawing 
up of a Declaration of the Rights of Man. Every single 
article of the Declaration was inspired by and can be traced 
to the teachings of the French thinkers and philosophers and 
was a challenge to the old order of things The flood 
carried away everything in its onward rush — the monarchy, 
the nobility, the clergy, the old privileges of towns and 
provinces . it burst the geographical bounds of France and 
shattered the combined opposition of the crowned monarchs 
of Europe. A historian who is not familiar with the 
writings of the French thinkers of the eighteenth century, 
who does not understand the working of the French mind oi 
the period and is not conversant with the ideas which 
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saturated that mind, will get no insight mto the principles 
which animated the Revolution or the trend of the political 
~ events of the period A political history of the revolution, 
a mere narrative of the events, however minute and 
picturesque, will give little insight indeed 

The Great IFars o/ 1914 and 1939 

The matter will be further elucidated by an examination 
of the Great War of 1914 and of its revival in 1939 Only 
a part of the diplomatic correspondence which passed before 
the outbreak of the war, or of the secret treaties and pacts 
and understandings, has seen the hght of day, but the 
memoirs published by some of the principal actors in the 
Drama of 1914 and Hitler’s confessions in Mein Kampj 
leave no doubt about the ideas which animate them 
These ideas can be traced to the German thinkers and 
political philosophers of the later nineteenth century, to 
Nietzsche (1844-1900) and his followers, to their cult of 
strength, of the superman the heaven appointed blonde 
Nordic brute This curious Nordic philosophy which has 
been taken up by the ruling classes of Germany, is in striking 
contrast with the Latin philosphy ot the French Revolution 
and much of the mendacity, atrocity and barbarity that as 
characteristic of these wars can be accounted for by the 
clash of these two systems of thought These wars thus 
appear as the concrete realisation of the ideas preached by 
the German thinkers and adopted by the German politicians 
and leaders, echoed by the literary men and artists and 
fostered by the men of science These ideas saturate the 
German mmd to such a point that the whole nation is 
possessed by them and intensely longs to realise them in life 

The Russian Revolution 

A drama on a large scale was being played m Russia 
and it had the novelty of an attempt to actuahse an ideal 
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Plate of society. The whole of the Russian Revolution of 
191 7- 1 9 v/ith its strange mixture of callousness and tender- 
ness, harshness and generosity will remain inexplicable 
unless the key to it is furnished by the ideas preached by 
the socialistic and communistic writers of the nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century — Owen, Fourier, 
Karl Marx, Engels and others. The hatred of the old order 
of things generated by generations brought up m extreme 
misery and suffering added the drop of venom to the 
intellectual dish served up by the political thinkers and the 
absolute lack of experience of the Russian people in the 
art of government accounts for much of its agony. The 
theories of the communists are undergoing modification m 
the furnace of practical life and we have yet to wait to see 
the final shape they will assume. In Russia the political 
history of the last quarter of a century is but the concrete 
form in which the Russian mind sought to incarnate its 
ideas of life and society and government. 

It will thus be evident that the study of the evolution 
of ideas, ol the gradual unfolding of the mind of a people, 
is absolutely necessary for the proper understanding even 
of that limited aspect of history called political history. 
Hew much more important is it for the proper study of the 
life of the people in all its aspects, in all the activities in 
which it c^dks to realise itself ! 
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and guiding ideas is immense and there is always the danger 
of going on a false track His rewards in this arduous task 
are also great While he feels invigorated by breathing the 
rarefied atmosphere of pure reason in the dizzy heights of 
speculative thought and listens to the thunders of clashing 
of opinions, he is beguiled by the iridescent beauty of literary 
creations and cheered by the manly vigour of popular and 
folk literature 

Cultural History o / India 

The study of cultural history is a particularly fascinating 
study in the case of India Nowhere perhaps in the world 
have the people left such varied and abundant materials 
as the ancient Indo-Aryans have done We know what 
their lives were more intimately than perhaps we know the 
lives of our contemporaries We know what stuff they 
wore what food they ate, what occupations they followed, 
what sort of society they lived m what religious ceremonies 
they observed, what was their ambition in this life and their 
aspiration in the next All these we find not as the mere 
shells of a dead culture as in Egypt and Babylon, but palpi- 
tating with life as expressions of the vitality of a highly 
cultivated and self-reliant people We touch the very ideas 
round which the entire life of the people gathered and 
flourished, from which they drew inspiration and which 
they sought to realise m life 

Cycles in the Evolution o j Ideas 

It will be evident to a historian of Aryan culture m India 
that there are distinct cycles m the evolution of ideas For 
a cer tain period certain ideas on religion and society, morality 
and justice, peace and punty saturate the mind of a people, 
and are cherished by them, and the people embody these ideas 
in the machinery of government, in the structure of society, 
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in their social and religious ceremonies, m their arts and 
crafts, in their literature and poetry and music and painting, 
in their aspirations in this life and in the life beyond. These 
ideas form as it were a nucleus round which the life of the 
people develops and flourishes, a sort of centre round which 
the life-stream of the people forms an eddy and revolves 
for a certain period , they animate all the political and 
social institutions of the people, direct all their activities and 
give the tone and colour to their artistic and spiritual life. 

Period s of Transition between Cycles 

Ideas like all other human things have got a limited life. 
in course of time these ideas lose their hold upon the mind 
of the people, their clan vital is spent out, — and the institu- 
tions and laws and art and poetry and music which embodied 
these ideas lose their vitality, sicken and die ; decay sets in 
and the life of the people seems to disintegrate. At such 
periods the slightest jar, — a foreign invasion or the rise of a 
heretical preacher, — suffices to bring down the whole order 
in a mass of rum For some years the life stream of the 
people flows on sluggish, in dull, uneventful, monotonous 
placidity,- -til! v.x find again certain new ideas of society 
and religion and duty and morality germinate, take shape, 
gather fore*- and captivate the mind of the people, who set 
doat forming a new system of government, a new structure 
of *■ ') k-w , a new system of law’s, a new code of ethics and 
r^t’grn; a new* art and new poetry and new philosophy 
*rw up and v c call the. a Renaissance. 
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up higher and higher In the history of Indo-Aryan culture 
in India these periods of stagnation and decay followed by 
renaissance are very clearly visible 

V edit Cycle 

In the cultural history of India the mighty Vedic Age 
forms a distinct cycle The reproach is levelled at India 
that she lacks the historical sense, she has neglected authentic 
history The reproach, we must admit, is well merited, 
if history is taken in the narrow sense of the political history 
of the country, the lists of dynasties and kings and the 
narration of wars and conquests and invasions But India 
has always regarded political history as the mere frame in 
which the picture of the life of the people is set For the 
Vedic period this frame work is almost wanting The 
name of a few kings, the mention of a few events have 
been preserved, but we do not know exactly which part of 
the picture they enclosed we do riot know then chronologi- 
cal setting ^ But if we take history m the true sense of the 
story of the evolution of the mind of the people cast in the 
mould of posiUve achievements, a picture of the hfe of the 
people, what they thought and what they dreamt, what they 
achieved and where they failed, no country can furnish such 
rich, varied and abundant materials as the literature of the 
Vedic Age As we peruse this literature which was not 
written for the gam of money or cheap fame, we seem to 
hve with them and share then joys and sorrows We may 
thus say that ancient India did not lack the historical sense 
but possessed historical sense of a higher order than modem 
historians 

Buddhist Cycle 

After the Vedic Age, a period of decadence hegms and 
the old order crumbles and disintegrates The Vedic seen- 
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flees are neglected, the social order is broken and thoughts 
on the purpose of life and the mystery of the universe no 
longer attract people But behind the rums of the life of 
the Vedic Age new ideas gather, coalesce, take shape and 
loom into life at the touch of an inspired personality and we 
have the Buddhist Age. A new eddy is formed round which 
the life stream of the people revolves for another period, 
new arts grow, new customs are formed, new institutions 
arise and a new conception of life begins. Indo-Aryan 
culture of the Buddhist Age overflows the geographical 
bounds of India, spreads over Central and Western Asia 
to the borders of the Greek and Egyptian world and inundate 
Insul- India and even the distant shores of Japan. It assi- 
milated and incorporated what was best in the pre-Aryan 
native cultures in the different regions and swept away the’ 
lumber. 

Pauranic Cycle ( Hindu Renaissance ) 

Time flows on, the wave recedes , leaving stagnant 
pools outside India, some of which are being explored 
now-a-days in the Central Asian and colonial researches. 
In India the Buddhist ideas lose their grip, the ideals lose 
lustre, the society disintegrates till from the ashes of the 
old order Phoenix-like a new Hindu culture, a renaissance, 
gorgeous, many-headed, poetic, luxuriant, —springs up, 
which is called the Pauranic culture. Sanskrit poetry flour- 
ishes as it never did before ; even emperors record their 
achievements in high-flown poems ; beautiful temples, long 
and gorgeous pilgrimages, images of gods and goddesses 
bedecked with costly jewels, an elaborate mythology all 
these distinguish this culture Much that is strange and 
bewildering in this culture still awaits explanation. We 
vaguely feel that foreign blood had mixed with the blue 
blood of the Aryans, foreign cultures had mingled their 
narrow streams in the broad current of Indo Aryan 
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culture , m the darkness which enshrouds this penod we 
can dimly descry the strange forms of non-Aryan deities 
alo wly creeping mto the Hindu pantheon, enriching and 
corrupting it at the same time The soil over which the 
life-stream of the Aryan people in India has flowed has 
varied, the banks have sometimes receded and the stream 
has spread out slow moving over npening fields of com 
and green bamboo groves, sometimes the stream has narrow 
ed mto deep ravines with beeding crags frowning on both 
sides, but it has always flown on strong, continuous, ferti 
lising and abundant The Age of the Hindu Renaissance 
closes about the eleventh century, a little before the 
Mahomedan invasion of India The Hindu ideas and 
ideals had gradually lost their grip on the people, their 
institutions were decaying, mutual jealousies and quarrels 
and treacheries had corrupted the minds of the people and 
vitiated their lives, and the pulse of the nation was throb 
bing slow and intermittent At this moment of weakness 
Mahomedan invasion gave the shock which crumbled the 
fabric 

Long Interregnum (12 cent -I9th cent ) 

For seven long centuries from the 12th to the 19th there 
is a penod of decay and disaster The Aryan mind 
achieved almost nothing new, if we except the Navya 
Nygya of Bengal All its efforts were directed to the 
preservation of its integnty and individuality 

Contemporary Cycle 

The Aryan genius was however not dead, as one might 
suspect The giant was only asleep At the magic touch 
of the virile culture of Europe the seals of the opiate 
slumber of ages are breaking and early in the 20th century 
we find hex again shaking her mighty locks and fiflmg 
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the world with her deep sonorous voice. The voice of 
India’s mighty, seers speaking through Vivekananda, in 
the message of Ramakrishna, is echoing from the farthest 
corners of the world. The appeal of earnest Europe has 
penetrated the soul of India, she is peeling off the tinsel 
materialistic culture of Europe, faster than we imagine and 
ere long the Aryan mind will resume its accustomed 
march in the stern quest of the pure, the true and the 
absolute. 

We are assisting at the dawn a New Age in the history 
of Aryan culture in India, as yet we can hardly fully 
realise the forms and shapes of the ideas which dominate 
the Indian mind, but every attentive student of contemporary 
history who has watched the birth of modern literature, 
painting, education, political aspirations, etc., must realise 
that these ideas, are fast emerging strong and radiant, with 
the Promethean spark of life in them and that the Aryan 
culture in India is still living with intense vitality . 

Features of Contemporary Renaissance 

There is one distinct feature of the present renaissance 

r , 

of the Aryan culture in India which cannot escape attention. 
At the first contact with the West there was a little temporary 
intoxication and imitation of things European with heedless 
rejection of everything Indian. But the Aryan mind m 
India was not long in getting back its equilibrium and has 
steadily pursued its age-long path. Even Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt who was the European of Europeans m his life 
and whose mind was steeped in European learning drew 
the subjects of his immortal poems from the Sanskrit epics 
and Puranas Almost all the leaders of the modern 
Renaissance are deeply versed in European culture and 
have direct acquaintance with European life and thought* 
But they have invariably gone to the ancient literature and 
art of India for their inspiration. Ram Mohan Roy hailed 
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us back to the Upamshads for philosophy, Dayanandah 
mission m life was to lead us back to the Vedas, Lala 
Munshiram m the Gurukula and Rabmdranath in the 
Visvabharati have sought to take us to the erudite and 
peaceful fiframas of the ancient nshis Tilak and Arabinda 
and Gandhiji have gone to the Bhagavadglti for the gospel 
of their political activities Vivekananda has drawn the 
mind of India irrespective of caste or creed to the eternal 
venues of the Vedanta and the Voice of Ramknshna, the 
apostle of modern India, is preaching the synthesis of 
religion and culture, the eternal truth c^om sad Viprih 
bahudha Oadanli Even the Indian National Congress 
which was ushered into existenLC as the focus of the political 
life of India in imitation of the West has changed its ideology 
and complexion into a surging of the mass mind of India 
for a free expression of Indian life 

We are perhaps living too near this Renaissance, too 
much in its turmoil and bustle to judge it in its proper 
perspective with the dispassionate detachment that is 
necessary for a historian But if we sit collected we shall 
feel the strong currents of contemporary thought and 
ideals and we shall feel how our positive achievements in 
all spheres are but the concrete realisation of our inner 
mental life or rather of that sum total of our inner being 
which is called personality 

Before 1 conclude I should like to guard against one 
misconception 1 by no means minimise the value of the 
work done in resuscitating the political history of India 
Political history and chronology are the skeletons, as it were, 
of the entire organism of the history of a people or of a 
distinct culture , they serve as the essential framework 
which holds together the picture of the life of the people 
But let us at the same time guard against attaching any 
undue or extravagant value to it The skeleton is not the 
man, noT is the frame the picture What would one think 
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of a Homer who only gave us the measurements of Helen’s 
skeleton or of the sculptor of Venus de Milo if he left us 
only the skeleton of Venus ? 

It is only a proper study of the history of culture that 
can supply the spark of life, that undefinable vitality which 
animates all the different aspects of history, gives them 
unity and purpose and indicates the innate tendencies which 
guide and govern the activities of a people. It is cultural 
history that can tell the story of the unfolding of the mind 
of a people in external life, the story of the realisation of 
its cherished ideals in all its manifestations in political life, 
in social laws and customs, in all forms of music and beauty 
and harmony. The history of our country studied as the 
history of Aryan culture in India is a most fascinating study, 
for the Indo- Aryan mind has always thought nobly and 
courageously and has expressed itself beautifully in word 
and music and form The history of Aryan culture in 
India has been a glorious one and we can confidently say 
that it has an even more glorious future before it. 
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SYMBOLISM OF HINDU NUPTIALS 


Dr R B Pandey, MA,D Lrrr 

Benares Hind a Unlocnltg 

The Meaning oj a Symbol 

A symbol is a ' thing regarded by general consent as 
naturally typifying or representing or recalling something bv 
possession of analogous qualities or by association in fact or 
thought ’ A symbol is not important by itself It has only 
a vehicular value and conveys something beyond it It is a 
mode of expression which vivifies abstract, subtle, unfamiliar 
or supernatural ideas before common folk In ancient 
times, when human fancy was stronger and the human 
speech was not adequately developed to express every shade 
of thought, symbols played a very important part In 
religion and mythology they were commonly used But 
even now they have not lost their value The most up-to- 
date political ideology, which recognizes little use of religion, 
employs symbols for its ends and ideals 

Sacramental Montage and Symbol 

Hindu marriage, which the nuptials solemnize, is not a 
social contract m the modem sense of the term, but a 
religious institution a sacrament By it we mean that 
besides the two human parties the bnde and the bridegroom, 
there is a third superhuman, spiritual or divine element m 
marriage The physical conditions of the two parties are 
always subject to change and, as such, they cannot form the 
permanent basis of marriage It is on the third element that 
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the permanent relationship between the husband and the 
wife depends. The husband and the wife are responsible 
not only to each other, but they owe a greater allegiance to 
this third element. This is the religious or mystic touch in 
the purely social and material contract between a man and a 
woman Without it the conjugal life loses its charm and 
durability. The mystic aspect of the Hindu marriage 
necessitates the use of a number of symbols. 

Marriage a Union of the Fittest Couple 

In the very beginning of the Hindu nuptials there is a 
ceremony which symbolizes the union of the fittest parties. 
This ceremony, called Arghya, ‘showing Respect’, 1 while 
conferring great honour on bridegroom, indicates that he is 
the best of his sex and equals Having ordered a seat for 
the bridegroom, the father-in-law says, “Well, Sir, sit down. 
We will do honour to you, Sir ’ ’ They get for him a couch 
of grass, to sit down on, another for feet, water for washing 
the feet, water for sipping, and the honey-mixture in a brass 
vessel with a cover of brass. The bridegroom accepts the 
couch and sitting thereon says, “ I am the highest one among 
my peoples as the sun is among the shinmg ones. Here 1 
tread on whosoever infests me.’’ 2 On this occasion the 
guest of honour, accepting his dues from the father-in-law, 
makes a statement wherein he publicly declares that he is the 
fittest match for the bride. 

Marriage a New Bond 

Some of the most important items of the nuptials are 
those which symbolize that marriage creates a new bond 
between the bride and the bridegroom. They are united 
like two young plants, which are uprooted from two different 

1 The P£rrnki\ra Grhjasutra, I 3 1-32 
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plots and are transplanted into a new one They have to 
rear up this union by dedicating their entire energy m the 
direction of their common interest and ideal One such item 
is Samafijana or ‘Anointment ‘ The father of the bnde is 
required to anoint the pair While this ceremony is being 
performed, the bridegroom recites the verse, ‘ May the 
Viivedev&h, may the waters unite our hearts May MalantvS, 
may Dhstf, may Des(r join us ’ ' The anointment is 
symbolical of * Sneha or love and consequently of the union 
of the pair Another ceremony of this type is the Paiu- 
grahana or the “Grasping of the Bnde s Hand * The 
bridegroom seizes the right hand of the bnde with the verse, 
“ I seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, that thou mayest 
live to old age with me, thy husband Bhaga, AryamS, 
Savitj, gods have given thee to me, that we may rule over the 
house-hold This I am That art thou That art thou, 
this am I The Ssman am I, the Rk thou , the Heaven I 
the Earth thou Come let us many ’ ’ This ceremony is 
symbolical of physical bond between the husband and the 
wife The next ceremony of this kind is the Hjdaya3parfa or 
“ Touching the Heart of the Bnde 7 The husband touches 
the heart of the bnde reaching over her right shoulder with 
the wcads “ Into my will I take thy heart , thy mind shall 
dwell in my mind , m my word thou shall rejoice with all thy 
heart May PrajSpati join thee to me * This performance 
indicates that mamage is not only the physical union of 
two persons but also the union of two hearts or souls The 
heart is the centre of feelings By touching- it the husband 

* The Plrmjk*t» G, S. M 15 
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symbolically tries to rouse the soft emotions of the wife and 
make them flow out to meet his" own and thus to create a 
real union in the psychic world. One more ceremony may 
be mentioned in this connection. In the Sthallpaka or the 
Common Dinner ’ ’ 5 * * * 9 the husband makes the wife eat the 
mess of cooked food with the words, “ I add breath to thy 
breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, skin to thy 
skm .” 10 * Here both the material and the vital selves of the 
husband and the wife are united. 

Marriage a Permanent and Stable Union 

Marriage is not a temporary contract to serve the 
momentary physical demand or to enjoy good company 
for some time and then to lapse at the slightest inconveni- 
ence. It is a permanent union which stands various 
vicissitudes in' life only to grow stronger and more stable. 
This fact has been symbolized by a number of ceremonies 
in the Hindu nuptials. In the Asmarohana or “ Mounting 
the Stone ’ ’ u ceremony the husband makes the wife tread on 
a stone repeating the verse, “ Tread on this stone; like a 
stone be firm.’ 12 Stone is a symbol of firmness and 
strength. The wife is exhorted to be adamantine in her 
conjugal fidelity. Another ceremony of this class is 
Dhruvadarsana or “Looking at the Pole Star .” 18 In the 
night the bridegroom shows to the bride the Pole Star with 
the verse, “Firm art thou ; I see thee the firm one. Firm be 
thou with me, O thriving one To me Brhaspati has given 
thee : obtaining offsprings through me, thy husband, live with 
me a hundred autumns.” 14 Here two things are indicated. 

5 The PSrnsknrn G S , I 1 1 5 
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Firstly, the wife should be as firm and fixed as the Pole Star 
is amidst innumerable moving bodies m the firmament 
Secondly, the union should last for a hundred years which 
is the normal span of human life Thus the firm and life- 
long companionship is the objective in view This aspect 
of marriage is highly prized and the husband prays to the 
goddess Sarasvatl to protect it “ Sarasvati, promote this 
undertaking, O gracious one, bountiful one, thou whom will 
sing first of all that is , in whom what is , has been born , 
in whom this whole world dwells — that song I will sing 
to-day, which will be the highest glory of women 15 

Biological Symbolism of Marriage 

The primary function of marriage is racial, that is, the 
continuity of the race through the procreaUon of children 
In the Hindu nuptials, there are various ceremonies that 
point out this fact and intend to make the union fruitful, to 
avert the dangers associated with the sexual intercourse and 
to facilitate the various stages of the process of generation 
After accepting the bride formally given away by her father, 
the bridegroom puts a very significant question to the 
guardian of the girl ‘‘Who has given this bnde to me? ’ 
The answer is, “Ksma or the God of Love ' " It means that 
the basic desire to exist through progeny is mainly responsible 
for marriage In another place we find a reference to the 
biological development of the bnde, her preparedness for a 
married life and consequent procreation of children The 
bndegroom reminds the bnde, ' * First Soma had thee for 
his bride the Gaihdharva had thee next, Agni was thy 
third husband , thy fourth husband am I bora of man Soma 
gave thee to Gamdharva the Gamdharva gave to Agni 
and Agni has given thee to me for wealth and sons 17 

U The PlruWr* CLS I 7 2 
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6516 veIs f are explained by Sayana thus, “ while yet 
th 7± sexual intercourse has not arisen Soma enjoys 
girl, when ,t has just begun the Gamdharva takes .hi 
nd at marriage transfers her to Agm, from whom man 

atj'sons “ ( rf “ g ) f ° r P ~ d -" g wea lth 

t L i ' , 6 mrtls °® er a clearer interpretation of 

ountvT °r CU l •' “ S ° ma gavethem (women) 

purity, the Gamdharva bestowed sweet speech, and Agn, 

- Sarvamedhatva or purity Therefore women are always 

possession of Sarvamedhatva or purity ” 19 A modern 

pah the I t C f I t eS t SUggestion ‘ “ Soma is Sasyadhi- 
pah the Lord of the Vegetable World and presides also 

mg thatTth h ' " The phyS1Cal growth of Ac girl, includ- 
mg that °f the ham, is under the care of the god Soma. 

The G^mdh f alS ° deVe, ° PS Under h 's guidance . ... 

The Gamdharva is the master of graces. It is his function 
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hundred autumns ”” Just as m the Vedic pantheon, the 
Heaven and the Earth (DyJva-Prthrvl) are the parents of 
gods or s hining ones, so the husband and the wife are 
expected to generate a world of then own 

Marriage should be Fruitful and Prosperous 

The nuptials symbolize not only the biological function 
of marriage but also they employ a number of symbols 
which refer to the fertility and prosperity of the married 
life There is the Lsja Homa “or" offerings of Fried Grains 
into Fire “ceremony in which the brother of the bnde pours 
out of his joined hands fried grains mixed with Sami leaves 
The bnde offers them with firmly joined hands standing, 
while the bndegroom recites the verses, “To the god 
Aryaman the girl has made sacrifice to Agpi May he, 
god Aryaman loosen us from here, and not from the 
husband s side Svshs ! ’ The girl strewing grains prays 
thus, “May my husband live long, my relations be pros 
peious Sv&hs 1 This gram 1 have thrown into the fire 
may this bring prospenty to thee, and may it unite me 
with thee May Agm grant us Svshs I ” Here grams 
and leaves are symbols of fruitfulness and prospenty 
There is another ceremony which emphasizes the same 
thing According to the Gihyastltras a strong man snatches 
the bride up from the ground and sets her down in the 
eastern or northern direction on a red bull s hide with the 
words, “ Here may the cows sit down here the horses, 
here the men Here may sacrifice with thousand gifts, 
here may Po$an sit down ' 11 The bull the horse, the 
cows, the men, the sacrifice are all recognized as signs of 
vmhty and fecundity The idea of and a strong desire for 
a prosperous life is better expressed m the ceremony called 

» dtrT i artft mr Wit <*=• T! “ Htawd*** 
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Saptapadl or the “Rite of Taking Seven Steps.” 2o The 
husband makes the wife step forward m the northern direction 
seven steps with the words, “ One step for sap, two for 
juice, three for the prospering of wealth, four for comforts, 
five for cattle, six for the seasons Friend, be with seven 
steps (united to me) . So be thou devoted to me 

Marriage a Crisis : Removal of Evil Influences 

Marriage is the most critical event in the life of a man 
and ushers in quite a new era in his life. It establishes a 
novel relation between two persons, which is attended by 
many anticipations, hopes and fears. In the nuptials 
various attempts are made to remove the dangers associated 
with the crisis of marriage. The father of the bride, while 
making the pair face each other, exhorts her m the following 
words, “ Be thou of benign and pleasing eyes, never 
cherish an evil design against your husband , be kind and 
well-wishing to cattle and other dependents like them, be 
always cheerful and prosperous ; be the mother of heroic 
sons; sacrifice to gods, be happy; be auspicious to us, 
bipeds and quadrupeds ’ ’ 27 The first fears and doubts are 
about the bride who is to form the nucleus of the home 
and has to deal not only with her husband but also with 
his dependents and cattle. In relation with all these she 
is expected to be affectionate, kind and generous. In the 
Rastrabhrta sacrifice bridegroom seeks protection from 
important gods and Fathers against all possible dangers 
which might be lurking m a married life. He says, * Let 
Fire, the Lord of creatures protect me, let Indra the Lord 
of the Great protect me, let Yama, the Lord of the Earth, 
protect me .T ’ 28 In the Abhismcana, “Sprinkling of 
water ceremony, the waters are requested to ensure 
perfect health and allround peace “ Let the waters, which 

* The P.lrasl ara G S , I 8, i 26 Ibid 
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are auspicious, the most auspicious, peaceful, the most 
graceful, be health giving medicine to you * Then there 
is a Sumamgah (Auspicious) ceremony in which the bride- 
groom invites the assembled guests and relatives to bless 
her with the following words, " Auspicious ornaments does 
this woman wear, come to her and behold her Having 
brought luck to her, go away bach to your houses ” At 
the close of the nuptials there is a ceremony, called Caturthl 
Karma,* 2 which is performed on the fourth day after 
marriage The husband offers oblations with the verses, 
"Agm, Expiation 1 Thou are the expiation of the gods 1, 
the Br&hmnna, entreat thee, desirous of protection The 
substance that dwells in her, that brings death to her 
husband, that extirpate in her SvHhs I 13 Next he sprinkles 
water on the bride with the words, “ The evil substances 
that dwell in thee, that bring death to thy husband, children, 
cattle, house and fame, that 1 change into one that brings 
death to thy paramour Thus live with me to an old age “ 
In all these ceremonies the critical nature of marriage and 
the dangers attendant thereon are realized and attempts 
are made to remove them Here one thing appears to be 
noteworthy The bride is supposed to be more susceptible 
to dangers than the bridegroom and, therefore, she is the 
centre of auspicious ceremonies 

Marriage not a Licence 

The fact that marriage is not a passport for sexual in 
dulgence, but a human institution aiming at moderation in 
the conjugal life, has been emphasized at the end of the 
nuptials when the TnrStra vrata or the “ Observance of 
Continence for three Nights B is undertaken ' Through a 
period of three nights they shall eat no saline food, they shall 

» The Plieier* C.S 8.5 “ Hid I B ° 
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sleep on the ground ; they shall refrain from the sexual inter- 
course through one year, or at least three nights ,58C The 
symbolism of this observance seems to be to give a lesson of 
moderation to the married couple. It is but natural for a 
young man and a young woman to be strongly attracted 
towards each other and to be eager to come into physical 
contact as soon as possible. But here the religious cere- 
monies utter a word of caution by introducing the aforesaid 
observance. The married couple has as yet to wait and 
realize that married love should never be controlled by blind 
passion but should be based on perfect self-restraint. The 
greater the moderation the happier the married life will be. 

Mcuiiage, a Social Change and a Sacrifice 

The nuptials m their utterances, promises, hopes and 
fears symbolize a great social transition, in the life of the 
bride and the bridegroom. They are no longer irrespon- 
sible youths depending for their bread and views on their 
parents. The seriousness of life dawns upon them. They 
forsake their old families to form a new one They have 
to run an independent home, to earn their own livelihood, 
to procreate children and to discharge their obligations 
towards gods, Fathers and the creatures of the world. 
This is the life of responsibilities and cares It is only m 
this sense that Hindu marriage or ‘ Vivaha ’ which means 
* to lift, to support, to hold up, to sustain,’ can properly 
be understood. This involves a great compromise and 
mutual sacrifice Those, who regard marriage as the 
solution of the problem of happiness, suffer from a great 
misconception Those, who marry for pleasures, are 
sorely disappointed. The essential difficulties of life are 
not given a send-off under the wedding canopy but, as a 
matter of fact, they are invited. The conscious acceptance 
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of responsibilities in life is to court suffering We, no 
doubt tolk of a happy mnmngc But the happiness of the 
married life is not possible in the selfish sense of the personal 
pleasure Mamage acquires Us true mennmg and reaches 
perfection onl) when the conjugal relationship is based on 
the realization that mnmngc is a willing sacrifice for the 
good of the partner, the family, the society and the world 
The general function of nupttnl symbolism is to cover 
nil the aspects of a married life The biological significance, 
the critical nature, the physical and mental union of the 
couple, moderation, the social transition and sacrifice, that 
constitute a mnmed life, arc the mam features of the 
Hindu nuptinls They could have been described and 
explained in a prosaic language, but when they are 
conveyed through symbols, they ore better emphasized and 
become more eloquent nnd telling 



THE NAME KAUBIDARIKA ON A 
KOSAMBI YOPA 


Mr Y M Kale, M.A. 

Buldana, Berar 

( Abstract) 

“ Kaubidarika ” on a Kosambi Yopa, printed onpp 1 34- 
35 of the last session’s Proceedings, is a village name and not 
* * a grove of Kobidar trees ’ ’ as therein translated . 
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mahishmati, mahesvara, and 
jvalesvara 

S K Dikshit, M A 
Calcutta 

Since Dr J F Fleet wrote his brilliant article entitled 
' Mahislmmandala and Mahishmati *, there have been very 
few dissentees 5 to the views expressed therein , and fewer, 
indeed, have been those who offered any good reasons to 
set aside -his identification of Mfthishmati with Mfindhfita 
(originally suggested by Mr Pargiter’ ) m favour of the 
traditional identification with Mahefvara Thus this myth 
of MUndh&tS MShishmati has been accepted by most of 
the learned and critically minded scholars*, who have 
demurred to put much credence in the local tradition in 
this matter Some scholars have gone to the extent 
of charging * the BrShmans of Maheivar with unwarrant- 
edly claiming ‘ the ancient glory of MShishmati for then- 
own town, “ in the absence of any counter claimant 
succeeding in appropriating it e One would rather like to 

' JRAS. 1910 425, .!» r*JRAS. 1911 816 dc. 

1 Rke JRAS. 1911 1 R*y Cb.adl.nit PHAI Jid od p 101 fa. 1 1 4th od. 
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know why the Brahmanas of other places, especially those 
of Mandhata (which lies -only 40 miles from Mahesvara), 
connived at that claim. The traditions are rarely so easily 
forgotten. Any way, it appears to me that the arguments 
urged in favour of the identity of Mahishmati and Mandhata 
are all, but one, far from tenable On the other hand, 
the counter claim of Mahesvara ( Nimar dist., Indore State) 
seems to be based not merely on local tradition, not, 
certainly, on the intellectual fabrications of the later 
Brahmanas of that place, — but on age-old tradition, 
authenticated by the Mahabharata, the Raghuvamsa and 
other early works. I submit the counter-claim, therefore, 
for the reconsideration of the scholars. 

It has been urged that the reference m the Raghuvamsa 
( VI 43 ),° where the river Reva ( or Narbada ) is described 
as “a girdle round the hip-like ramparts of ( the city of ) 
Mahishmati ”, * ‘ distinctly locates Mahishmati not on the 
Narbada, but in the middle of it ” 7 If so* the description of 
the southern quarter, given by Kalidasa in the same canto of 
the Raghuvamsa ( st. 63 ) 8 , as having for a girdle the jewel- 
studded ocean, would by a similar process of reasoning 
easily make it an island and not a peninsula. The poetic idea 
behind the phrase has been conveniently missed, and ifi I 
may be allowed to say so, the word ‘nitamba’ in that inter- 
pretation has been made to express also that portion of 
the body, which is usually connoted by the word * jaghana • 
A girdle can hardly be said to form a complete circle round 
the * nitamba ’ . No one perhaps dreamt of seeing how f ar 
the idea of a girdle can be applied to the vast ruins of the 
ancient Mahesvara which lie immediately to the west of the 

' JRAS 1910,445 
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present town of Mahefvar In fact, I too had no such dream, 
and, 1 confess, 1 was simply surprised when 1 saw the 
grandeur and beauty of the Rcva where she gracefully curves 
round the desolate upheaval of the innumerable brick bats 
potsherds, etc , which are now perhaps the sole vestiges 
visible on the surface of a once-mighty city “ The river here 
forms almost a semi-circle, and it looks as though the crescent 
moon has fallen there on the lap of mother earth It 
is but natural that the idea of a girdle should have struck 
a romantic poet like Kalidasa, who was probably borrowed 
upon by Rfijafekhara 11 if he did not independently conceive 
of that idea The latter refers to MShishmati as the family 
seat of the Kalachun ( dynasty ), which has as its girdle 
the daughter of the Maika] range ( NarbadS" ), which is the 
ornament of the glory of Krtavlrya B , and in which — it 
should be noted — resided the Fire-god without (his) fuel 
This last epithet, significant as it is, has been hitherto over 
looked, and I have no doubt that we have here a reference 
to the famous temple of Jalefvar, which is still regarded in 
Mahefvar as a place of great sanctity The name Jfilefvar 
is actually mentioned in different Purfinas, though under 
different forms, e g , JaleSvara, Jvalesvara, etc Thus the 

• i wa* taken to this place by a we)i Inlorme d local pleader by name Mr Safhe 
who teemed to be re 17 much interested in archaeology and kindly helped mo at a 
guide in every way 1 alto owe a deep debt to Mr V N Singh Superintendent of 
Archaeology in the Holkar State, at well at to Mr P A. Sindhe the Amintaheb of 
KatTfrmd without whose help it would have been no doubt Impodble to cany on my 
work there. 
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Matsya P. w refers to Jalesvara ( v 1., Jalesvara ) as ‘ a great 
sacred place (Tirtha) known throughout the three worlds \ 
and devotes no less than two chapters to extol its merits, etc. 
The Saura P. 14 refers to J vales vara as a most sacred place of 
Saivaite worship on the banks of the Narbada, in which 
crores of Tirthas reside. The Fire-god is alluded to in the 
Raghuvamsa 15 as a friend and protector of the king of 
Mahishmati, who was on that account fearless even of 
Parasu-Rama’s axe. The commentator Mallinatha 16 , referring 
to the Mbh., explains this passage saying that the Fire-god 
had given a boon to the king of Mahishmati that he would 
himself burn the enemies that came to conquer that city. 
The Mbh. passage, referred to by Mallinatha, is evidently 
the one in the Sabhaparva 17 , where the attempts of Sahadeva 
to capture the city are said to have been frustrated by the 
Fire-god 16 , who is extolled therein over fifteen lines. The 
Fire-god or fire is mentioned in connection with Mahishmati 
also in the Vayu P. 10 and Padma P. 20 There is therefore 
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little doubt that the Fire-god was regarded as the protector 
deity of MShishmati since the days of the compilation of the 
Mbh , and where the god is, even there must be his wife 
Naturally enough we find the goddess Svaha connected 
with Mahefvarapura in no less than two passages m the 
Padma P 11 

In this connection, 1 may draw attention of the scholars 
to another and more decisive fact The Padma P n soys 
that the ' Tripura daha or the destruction of Tripurl by means 
of fire was contemplated and accomplished by god Siva 
from Mfihishmati Now, the same event is referred to by 
both the Matsya P 51 and the Mbh 51 in almost identical 
phrases, but only with reference to Maheivara Matsya 
Purana goes a step further and avers that JvfileJvara owes its 
name to that event The temple site of JaleSvar is, according 
to the belief of the local Pundits of Maheivar, very ancient 
If, however, MSndhSta was the real MShishmatt of yore, 
where is to be located that ‘ best of the towns ? The 
Imperial Gazetteer “ states that the modern village stands 
partly on the island and partly on the south bank of the 
river Did the ancient city occupy a similar position, or 
was it situated merely on the island ? The interpretation 
of ‘ girdle ' suggested by Dr Fleet and Mr Pargiter fits in 
ill with the first alternative Besides the nver is never said 
to flow through the town, but rather past it The idea of 
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* a girdle ’ m connection with the island of Mandhata would 
perhaps be easily explicable ; though it may perchance be 
shorn of its poetic beauty, being reduced under that inter- 
pretation to a mere statement of fact 1 Besides, a capital, 
which is already surrounded by water on all sides, does not 
require, I believe, a mote or paii^ha to be made around it 
in order to protect it. The idea of a pariJiha is inconsistent 
with an * ab-durga ’ like the island of Mandhata, and fits in 
well with a city like Mahesvar which is by the side of the 
river and not in it. The Harivamsa 20 informs us, that when 
Muchukunda built that city, he created motes around it. 
The mote around Mahishmati is again mentioned in the 
Da£akumara-Charita 27 , in connection with the story of 
Visruta. This adventurous youth proudly narrates there 
the obstacles he overcame while trying to get out of the 
city of Mahishmati ; among them mention is made of the 
ramparts and the mote. But the river, which would have 
probably offered a more formidable obstacle than the mote, 
finds no mention. The island, therefore, does not appear 
to have been the Mahishmati of the Dasakumara-Charita. 

Is then the ancient site of Mahishmati to be located to the 
south of the river Narbada, so that it can be easily made to 
explain the reference to Avanti-Dakshinapatha ? I confess, I 
do not find even a single passage, which definitely places 
Mahishmati m the Dakshmapatha. If there be any, it would 
perhaps be deemed as decisive, since Mahesvar lies to the 
north of the Narbada, and at least a part of Mandhata to her 
south, and since the Dakshinapatha is very often said to lie 
immediately to the south of the Narbada. 28 One cannot be 

Ic i iitsii ^ M 

ci vfiwRre ^ ■?! % 4N ^ ^ 

Han\atn£a, Vishnu Parva, Ch 38 (Modavilta Pressed) 

17 ctm^i l’ — Uchchavasa VIII (Kulk arm’s ed , p 226) 

:s Jajamangala — l’ 

Rfijaiekhara — ‘?n WRcft ( l’ 

E Chfilukya Ins 'tcjWWaj etc 
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sure that because “ in the Buddhist works we sometimes hear 
of Ujjem and sometimes of Mahissati as bemg the capital, ’ 
and because they mention a country called Avanti DakshinS 
patha, Mahishmati must therefore have been mcluded m 
that country B And even if that be admitted for a moment, 
the connotation of 1 DakshinSpatha may have differed 
slightly from time to time, and, as Dr DR Bhandarkar 
himself points out, in this instance, " it seems to have been 
called DakshinSpatha, because it was to the south not so 
much of the Vmdhya as the middle country " 

Now, it may be urged that the Mahishakas,” MShishakas® 
or Mahishikas, ° whom Dr Fleet identifies with the people 
of MShishmati, are distinctly referred to in many Purfinas 
as belonging to the South Thus the Padma P and the 
Mbh (Bhlshma Parva) refer to them along with the 
KarnS|akas and the MQshikas as ‘ ‘ janapada dakshinfih 
while the Matsya, the Viyu, the Brahma and the M&rkandeya 
Puranas mention them along with MahfirSshjrah (or the 
people of the ancient MahSrashtra) as ' DakshmfipathavSsinah 
But 1 submit that the Puranas have very carefully distinguish 
ed between the people of the South and the occupants of the 
Vmdhyan regions Thus the people of MShishmat! are 
mentioned there, not as M&hishakas or Mahishikas, but as 
Anflpas — a name made famibar to us by the Raghuvamfa 
The AnApas are mentioned along with the Tunqlikeras, the 
Vttihotras and the Avantis as the residents of the Vindhyan 

** D R. Bhandarkar The Carmichael Lecture* 1918, p 45 

** Ibid p 46 

11 Brihat Samhlfi. 

** Viyu P iRijendralll Mltra a and An»ndi/ram eda.) I Brahma and Padma 
P origan (AnandXfaam eda.) Mirkat^leya (Bibliotheca lodica) Mbh BhUhma Parra 
(Kumbh ed.) ThU la the moat frequent form. 

13 Malaya P (Calcutta Anandaaram and Lakahtnl Venkaleafl ed#.) Viyu 
(Lakahtnl Vedkateia ed ) The grammarian* commenting on Pi^lnl IV lb 132 
know thb form rather than the one which U far more frequently met with 
In the Mbh. and the Puripa*. (ace Kiflki rjlttl Pl BiJa fliatrl a ed. 1890 p* 287 1 
Siddhinta-Katnnudl Veikataia Pres* ed. p 306) 
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regions ( Vmdhya-prshtha-nivasmah ) in no less than four 
Puranas (Mat., Va., Br , and Mark.), though the readings in 
many cases are much corrupt. 84 I, therefore, think that the 
Mahishakas or Mahishikas occurring m the Bhuvanavinyasa 
are perhaps identical with the ancient people of Mysore, as 
is contended by Mr. Rice. 8-5 Dr. Fleet’s 80 comparison of the 
definition of the word ‘ Mahishika 5 ( given by Sridhara, the 
commentator of Vishnu Purana 87 ) and the description of the 
* free-Iove ’ enjoyed by the Fife-god, 88 though interesting, is 
inaccurate ; since the definition refers to women prostituting 
themselves for the sake of money, which has probably 
nothing to do with the * free-love ’ enjoyed by the women of 
Mahishmati. It is also doubtful, if the form Mahishaka can 
be brought m relation with the form Mahishika if the latter 
is explained with reference to ‘ Mahishi ’ or * a female 
buffalo.’ To explain, these Mahishikas, living on the 
income of their prostituting wives and as such consigned to 
the Rudhirandha hell had possibly nothing to do with the 
Mahishakas or Mahishikas, the residents of the Mahisha- 
mandala or Mahishaka (v. 1 Mahimsaka) country. 80 

There undoubtedly remains one important difficulty in 
the way of the identification of Mahishmati with Mahesvar 

3( Anfipas (Vayu, Anandasram and LakshmT Venkateia eds ) for instance eppe &r 
as Anupas (VSyu, R Mitra's ed } Annajas (Mirk ), AnGpas (Matsya), Abhayes 
(Brobmn) 

25 JRAS. 1911,818 

* c JRAS , 1910, 440, 442 

37 Vachaspatyn (Nagarl ed ) Vcl V, p 4753 on the word Mahishika has two 
definitions of the same (1) «TPCt 9T ^ I cTT ^ 

’l 4 ♦Tlf'? BJW 1 —Kali Puiana, which brings the women of the Mfihishikas and 

Mahishmati m closer relations. ( 2 ) 

^ ^ *’ — ^ etc 

35 SabhS Pnna, Sahadeva-dtg\i Ja ya 

37 D.pavar-sa VIII. 1 5 , Mahgxarrsa XII, 3, 29, Saepnavamsa (M, Bode's ed ) P 
10. Mahhbodlmanvi t Arthur Strong’s ed ), p IJ2, etc 
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and that is of course about the passage in the Hanvaihfe, m 
where Muchukunda is said to have budt the great city of 
Mfihishmatl m the midst (and) at the foot of both the 
Vindhyas {viz , the Vindhya proper and the Riksha) Can 
it not perhaps be regarded as only a loose expression, 
especially as some of the hills (‘ Padah Pratyanta parvatlh 
Amara) actually come within five miles or so from the 
ancient site of Mahej'var? 41 There is still another difficulty 
which would apply, in Dr Raychaudhun s opinion, 45 to 
' both the towns, Mahetvar as well as MandhM He points 
out that Mfmdhutfi (and for the matter of that, also Mahefvar) 
" lay to the south of Panyatra rather than of the Rikshavat,’ 
since the learned Doctor holds with Pargiter that Ponyatra 
denoted * ‘ the western Vmdhya to the west of Bhopal ’ 41 
But it may be noted that PtayStra, "Which was regarded up to 
the days of Patafijah as the southern boundary of ArySvarta, 
had yielded its place to the Vindhyan range (probably 
including Riksha) by the beginning of the Christian era 
(ofde Manu, etc ), when Mahishmatl could be appropriately 
described as lying to the south of the Riksha, or between the 
two Vindhyas 

There is little doubt that the name Maheivarapura goes 
back to the beginning of the Christian era, since it is not 
only found in the Malsya Purina, but also in the Mbh I 
find therefore little difficulty in agreeing with General 

u ‘asus'Js i Mf t smssiyitltnni i mfrmft am sfi laiagvsTwfs na 
mrotfswji nt$ snitwt nsrrfta i >na ftStwws firei vrwn im is»i 
Hariris iMsl Vi*Ji$a-p*rr» 38, 19-20 (Modarjitti Pre*« ed.) 

a The mint of ancient Mlhlahmatl lie at Cboll, which U 6-10 mile N olthe 
modem town, aceordlna to the late Ml VS KanrodAar That 1. tmdocbtedly an 
•sclent rite rinco w» get many etehaeolosical Snda there bet the rite of Mlhlabmatl 
most be located aoanewbere neer the rtrer „ trill be *een from lie Maf^a P 
Raghuvoriria, Btla-Rimlyaijft, etc. Katandllcar a anggeadon will, howrrer bring ua 
nearer the hills oat the north Bnt the mini to the weal ol Maheirar are only firo 
mllea from the hilly mngw on the aonth, while ChoB la e bit far ofi from tboae hlDs. 

O PHA1 3rd ed MB— 4th ed. 122 
« JRAS 1694 236 1 Stndlea In Indian Antiqnltte# etc 
27—12903 
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Cunningham’s suggestion 44 that Mo-hi-ssu-fa-lo-pu-lo of 
Yuan Chuang is identical with the Mahismati of yore. 
Cunningham once, no doubt, held that the latter was 
identical with Mahesvar on the Narbada, 45 but later on he 
discarded this view in favour of the hypothesis that it 
represents “ the old town of Mandala, which was also called 
Maheshmalipura ” (Sleeman, JASB. 1837, 622) and was 
‘ on the upper Narbada.’ 40 But this (latter) theory ignores 
Palanjali’s Bhasya on the Varttikas 10 and 13 under Panini 

III, P26. 47 

» A G I (1924), 560 
Bhilsa Topes, 117 

« A G I , 559 

^ JR AS 1910, 441 For some finds at Mahelvar, see JASB 1882, pp 226ff, 
where P N Bose informs us * Captain Dangerfield in his paper on the Geology of 
Malwa mentions having been shown in the alluvium at Mahefvara large “ earthen 
vessels and bricks,” which were stated “ to have been, at a very remote penod, 
overwhelmed by a shower of earth ” 'Mr Bose identifies these with the ruins at 
the cistern extremity of the town, but, I think, they are the rums at the western end, 
which arc vaster m proportion Some Sati-stones, perhaps ot the 8th or 9th ccnturv 
A D , are observable here 
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A PEEP INTO THE ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION OF MAHARASHTRA 

Mr V K Bhave, B A 

Keteri Office Poona 

(Abstract) 

Two thousand years ago Mahfir5sh(ra stood on equal 
tooting with the most advanced provinces in India in all 
respects Manu Smpti in its present form appeared m 
250 B C while the Ysjfiavalkya Smnti saw the light of 
the day in ) 50 AD The social structure represented by 
the Manu Smpti looks so old and complicated, that before 
reaching that stage the Aryan people had to struggle through 
venous phases for several centimes, possibly for thousands 
of years If it could be conclusively proved that the social 
system of MahirSshtra closely resembled the system 
desorbed by Manu and Ysjfiavalkya, one can assert 
without fear of contradiction that MahSrSsh{ra as a civilised 
nation is entided to be ranked amongst the provinces 
colonised by the Aryans m the earliest times 

The antiquity of Vidarbha now forming port of Mahs 
rSsh(ra is unanimously admitted But the territory in 
dispute is Mahirfishtra proper mostly comprising the Thana, 
fvolaba, Nasik, Poona and Satara districts Fortunately, 
however the cave temples justly regarded as a repository of 
historical records are situated in these very districts A 
close scrutiny of them is sure to throw a flood of light 
upon the social, religious, political and economic conditions 
existing m ibis part of MahfirSsh{ra two thousand years ago 
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The society m Maharashtra in those days was made up 
of several castes, chief among whom being Brahmans, Gold- 
smiths, Oilmen, Masons, Shepherds, Carpenters, Weavers, 
Dyers, Stone-dressers, Gardeners, Perfumers, Merchants 
and Traders. They had promoted the cause of Buddhism 
m a variety of ways. The castes are the index of civilisation 
and standard of living the general public had attained. 
The Brahmans spread religion and culture to the depth of 
the society. Goldsmiths made ornaments of gold and silver 
for men and women Weavers manufactured cotton and 
woollen goods. Perfumers extracted scents and Physicians 
prepared medicines and served as guardians of public health. 

Yajnavalkya in his Smriti described the Aryan social 
structure in the following verse : 

V 

i 

TT5TT qfa II 

Of this the word evidently means family, is a 

group of families engaged in a common profession. 
are the people of several castes following a certain occupa- 
tion. It is worth noticing here that the social structure in 
Maharashfra in those days was exactly as detailed in this 
verse by Yajnavalkya. In support of this statement I 
would like to draw attention to the inscriptions m the 
Trirashmi caves at Nasik where dwelt hundreds of monks 
and nuns m the rainy season. Certain religiously-minded 
people had deposited large sums of money with the 
of oilmen, masons, weavers and others living m adjoining 
villages The interest annually collected from these 
the managing board of the monasteries spent on the P ur ' 
chases of clothes and other necessary articles for distribution 
among junior Bhikshus. The inscriptions m the caves 
contain words such as and 

The word *"IV{ in the preceding verse is also significant. 
The chief of this arm or assembly is called There is 
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a mention of a number of men m the Kuda and Bedsa 
caves, whose names are followed by the suffix RTO for 
instance rjRHTO, Uyi3«1|th and 

MahsrSshfra m the opinion of some histonans, about 
two thousand years ago, was so backward as regards state- 
craft that it had not advanced beyond the stage of rroTT^I, 
which implies that there were only village states, while 
territorial states were non existent But this theory cannot 
stand m face of the evidence furnished by cave inscriptions 
According to them there were vassal or tnbutory states in 
Mah5rSsh(ra such as Govardhana of Nasik and Mahsbhojas 
of the Kolaba District They were tributaries of Sstavfihana 
kings whose capital was Paithan 

Many foreigners had made Mah5rfish(ra their permanent 
home One of them was a Yavana, by name Damana grant- 
ing a cave at Karle Ushavadatta, the son m law of the 
KshatrapaNahaplina, assigned a village Karajaka to aSanghn 
A Sake is the donor of land to a cave at Junnar These 
Sakas and Yavanas seem to have settled in ordinary 
villages becoming a part and parcel of the community 
WTrtftmr, a copper coin mentioned in the 8th chapter of the 
Menu Smpti, was, as it is proved, current in Mnhsrfishtra 
The artisans of MahSrashtra might have a hand in the 
construction of caves and figures of elephants and horses 
therein If MahSristnans were skilled in sculpture it 
necessarily follows that they must have been equally success 
ful in the art of fresco painting 

I would, before concluding, sum up my case as follows 
Although the society represented by me is two thousand 
years old, it was then so much advanced, complicated and 
deep rooted that the beginning of it can be earned back to 
five thousand years from this date The civilisation of 
Mah&rSshtra is as old as that of the most ancient provinces in 
India And the Aryans must have settled in tbis province 
on a large scale approximately five thousand years ago 
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THE BRHADRATHA CHRONOLOGY (POST- 
MAHABHARATA WAR) 

Mr. D. S. Triveda, M A., Itihasa-Siromani 

Patna College 

( Abstract ) 

This paper attempts to give a connected list of the 
Brhadratha kings based on the Pauranika authorities 
According to the author, the Puranas agree m assigning 723 
years for 1 6 Brhadratha kings reckoned from Senajit. The 
Mahabharata war was fought m 3137 B.C , 36 years before 
*the beginning of the Kali age in 3101 B.C. So the 32 kings 
beginning from Marjari, the son of Sahadeva, who was killed 
m the Bharata war, to Ripunjaya the last Brhadratha ruled 
for 1003 years, from 3137 B C. to 2132 B.C. 
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THE CHANDALA 

Mr Atindranath Bose, M A 

Slffi/iiiccJ Lab ora lory Pniidencg College Calcutta 

(.Abstract) 

The Chan^slas were onginally a tnbal body among the 
indigenous races conquered by the Aryans Under rigid 
Aryan isolation and within their professional arts and 
exognmic customs they hardened later into a caste 

Their profession was mainly to carry and bum dead 
bodies and to function as king 8 executioner They practised 
certain acrobatic and magical (eats within their community 
They lived outside towns and villages in then own settle- 
ments They were kept under strict isolation by elaborate 
rules of contact Arts and sciences were shut out from 
them They suffered under a host of social and economic 
disabilities Then name became a by-word for contempt 
There was no amelioration for them and against the socal 
barriers the platitudes of the Buddhist Suttas were of no 
avad 
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A HISTORICAL GLIMPSE OF THE 
REMOTE PAST 

(PERIOD OF THE DELUGE) 

Mr T N. Talukdar, M.A. {Cantab.) 

Knshnagar College 

( Abstract ) 

The author fixes the date of the Great Deluge at 4572 
B C. and that of Adam at 4902 B.C According to him 
Rama flourished 2758 years after Adam and Parlkshit’s 
coronation took place m 1472 B.C 
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ARYAVARTA— SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TERM 

Mr Sudhakar Chatterjee, MA,BL 

Research Scholar Ca1~vtfa Unlocmlg 

The ancient Indian thinkers divided their world into two 
unequal parts — the one the holy, the other the unholy — the 
one known as the Aryfivartn and the other known as the 
MlechchhadeSa All land outside the area of the Aryfivartn 
was MIechchhndefa, 1 and a pious Arya was forbidden to 
live or perform any sacred act, in the unholy land of the 
Mlechchhas If perchance a pious Arya ever enters such 
an unholj country he has to perform purificatory nles * for 
thereby he commits a sin * 

Now the question arises — what 13 the significance of the 
term Aryfivarta? Has the term any ethnological connotation? 
Bodhfiyana, probably the earliest DharmasOtra writer giving 
the definition, of Aryfivarta speaks of several countries 
situated outside the border of his Aryfivarta as of mixed 
origin — aarpkjma yonayah — a term which is very significant 
on this point 

Avantayo-'ngamagadhfih Surfi$trfi Daksmfipalhfih, 

Upfivntsmdhu-fauvlrfi ete sarnktraa yonayah (12 14) 

1 Mann Saiphllt, II 23 

* Ibid. II 24 

1 BandKlyanm DharmaaCtra, I Z 15 

* fbld I 2 16 1 VUh^u DKnnnfl^nra 84 2 

28 — I290B 
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From Bodhayana we can thus probably infer that his 
Aryavarta was clearly an ethnological designation. Patari- 
jali in his Mahabhasya, 0 however, distinguishes between the 
Aryavarta and the Arya-mvasa or abode of the Aryas. 
The latter, thus according to Patanjah, is a generic term of 
which the former is a species. Later commentators like 
Medhatithi, 0 Kulluka Bhatta, 7 Nandana, 8 and others take the 
term Aryavarta in ethnological sense, but still confine the 
land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. These 
commentators were not probably right in their interpretation 
of the term Aryavarta foi by their time the Aryans had spread 
at least over Maharastra and some other countries south of 
the Vmdhya. So the account of Patanjali is to be preferred 
to that of those commentators Medhatithi 0 even goes a 
step further and says that if several Mlechchhas attack the 
Brahmavarta, the most sacred spot of the. Aryavarta, and 
make permanent settlement there, then the Brahmavarta will 
be a Mlechchhadesa. Similarly, if a Ksatriya king conquers 
a Mlechchha country and establishes the Aryan culture there, 
then the country will be a holy one. These are his own 
glosses, and they have no connection with the original text. 
So it will probably be improper to take the guidance of these 
commentators in interpreting the term Aryavarta of the 
Dharmasastra writers It is further clear that while at the 
time of Bodhayana it was an ethonological designation, at the 
time of Patanjah it was not strictly so, for in his time the 
Arya-nivasa was not identical with the Aryavarta. k 
seems, therefore, that the term Aryavarta connoted something 
more than mere land of the Aryas, m the later days 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar m his ‘ Social Life in Ancient India 
(p 43) gives an altogether different meaning of the term 

5 Mahabhasya, II 4 10 

6 Medhatithi on Manu, II 22 

7 Kulluka Bhatta on Manu, II 22 

8 Nandana on Manu, II 22 

5 Medhatithi on Manu, II 23 
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Aryavarta Thus he says, “There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that the Aryfivarta of these writers was not the land of 
the Aryas, but the land of the Sistas whose manners and 
customs, habits and practices were decent and pure accord 
ing to the Dharma literature But the standard of &nt5chfira 
was different with the different writers, so we get varied and 
different definitions of Aryavarta Indeed, for the pre- 
Christian period we cannot do away with the question of 
culture in interpreting the term Aryavarta Bodhayana K 
speaks of several condemnable customs of the northerners 
and the southerners who were beyond the limits of the 
Aryavarta Patanjah states how persons living outside the 
ArySvarta make cttots in speech But it is difficult to agree 
with some of the arguments of Patanjah by which he comes 
to the conclusion that the ArySvarta is the land of the Sijfas, 
for if we consider critically his nrguments we shall find that 
his own arguments falsify his statement We quote his 
arguments below • — 


ke punah fijl&h ? vaiyskaransh/kuta etat ? fistra- 
pQrviks hi Sq(ir = vaiyakaranSfcha fastrajiiah/yadi tarhi 
ifistraptlrviks £is|ih Sispptlrvakam eba fSstraip taditaretarS- 
frayatp bhavati / ltaretar&fraySm cha na prakalpante/evam 
tarhi mvKsata SchSratalcha/sa chschsra SrySvarta eva / kah 
punarHrySvartah ? prSg adarsfit pratyak kttlakavansd 
dakjinena himavantam uttarena pSnpStram / etasminnSrya 
mv&se ye btshmanah kumbhldhanysh alolupah agnhyamSnS- 
karansh loflchidantarena kasyachid vidySyah pSragSstatra- 
bhavantah fi|(sh ’ ’ 11 


BjtmJhlymn* DknrnniOtrn. I 2,3-4 
u MnKibbHra- VI 3 109 
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An English rendering of the above passage is given 
below — 

“Who again are the Sistas ? The grammarians How ^ 
One becomes a Sista by knowing the Sastras and the gram- 
marians are versed m the Sastras If then, one becomes 
Sista by knowing the Sastras, and if the Sastras are a 
conglomeration of the maxims of the sista culture, then the 
two are interdependent ( and hence one cannot be the cause 
of the other). Such a state of interdependence is not 
Wanted. So (one becomes sista) by his living (in a certain) 
place and following ( a certain type of ) culture Such culture 
is that of the Aryavarta. What is again Aryavarta ^ (The 
Aryavarta extends) m the west to the Adaisa, m the east 
to the Kalakavana, m the north to the Himalaya and m the 
south to the Paripatra. In this land of the Aryas, the 
Brahmins who are contended with the store of gram suffi- 
cient for ten (?) days, free from covetousness, free from 
pride, versed m some learning (Sastras) are sistas. 

In this translation of ours, we have translated the ex- 
pression Kumbhidhanyah ” as “ store of gram sufficient 
for ten days,” etc The meaning of the term, however, 
is not very clear. The term also occurs in the works of 
Manu (IV. 7) and Bodhayana (I. 5) Kulluka explains it as 
“ Varsanirvahochitadhanyah,’ ’ while Medhatithi as San- 
masikadhanyadinichayah.’ ’ Govindasvami in his commentary 
on the Baudhayana Dharmasutra, however, says “ Kumbhi- 
dhanya dasaham jivanaupikadhanyah 

Now, in the above arguments of Patanjali we should 
note one thing. A person cannot be a sista by simply 
living m the Aryavarta, but in order to be so, he must have 
certain necessary qualifications. So mere living m the 
Aryavarta counts for nothing. But can any person be a 
sista by following a definite course of achara^ As we have 
]ust seen Patanjali himself has told that a person cannot be 
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a Si$ta by following a definite course of manners and 
customs ( for, SsstrapQrviks' hi sutili ii$ttpOrvikaiii cha iastram 
etc etc ) So by applying Patafijah s own arguments we 
find that his conclusions cannot be maintained Further 
Patafijah says that “ Brahmins can be fisfas, etc He speaks 
nothing of the Kjatnyas and the Vaifyas But the Aryfi- 
varta was not the home of the Brahmins only, there were 
surely vast numbers of Ksatnyas and Vaiiyas and what 
of them? So, Patafijah s arguments practically lead us to no 
conclusion 

There are other writers again who give the defimuons of 
the term “ Sista Thus Vafislha says m his Dharmasfltra — 

“ Sisjah Punarakamatmfinah 

“ But he whose heart is free from desire is called a 
Sijita ” (1 6) Bodhfiyana says in Ins DharmasOtra — 

‘ Sijtah khalu vigatamatsarS nirahankSrah kumbhl 
dhfinyS alolupS dambha-darpa Iobha moha krodhavivarjitfih 

“ Si^taa forsooth are those who are free from envy, free 
from pride, contented with a store of gram sufficient for ten 
days, free from covetousness, and free from hypocrisy 
arrogance, greed perplexity and anger (1 5) 

But these writers nowhere state that only a Brahmin 
having those necessary qualifications, and living in the 
Aryavarta, can be fis^a These are probably general 
maxims and can be applied to any person living in any 
place 

V isr.u again in his DharmaiSstra (84 4) takes the term 
Aryavarta clearly to indicate a culture when he says that 
the land where the four fold system of caste exists is the 
Aryfivarta So, according to this definition portions of 
Southern India where four-fold system of caste existed could 
be included within the area of this sacred land We learn 
from several inscriptions of the Sstavfihana kings that 
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several kings m South India were intent upon establishing 
the religious duties of the castes and of different periods of 
life But we find that all the writers following Visnu 
confines the Aryavarta between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, as if the caste system never stepped beyond 
the high peaks of the latter. If, again, culture had been 
the sole criterion of the inclusion of a country within the 
limits of Aryavarta, then the Mathura region ought to 
have been excluded from it mthe days of Vatsyayana who 
states how the inhabitants of Mathura practised several 
abhorrent and filthy customs. But we learn from the Manu- 
samhita, which was not far away from the Kamasutra 
in point of time, that Mathura formed a part of the 
Brahmarsidesa, the second best region in the Aryavarta, 
inferior only to the Brahmavarta. Kumarila Bhatta m his 
Tantra-varttika says that the Brahmin women of Aichchhatra 
were addicted to drinking, but the writers of his time include 
the same country within the Aryavarta. So it is clear that 
in the later days the connotation of the term Aryavarta was 
something more than the ‘ land of the Aryas ’ or * the land 
of the sistas.’ 

Some of the Dharmasastra writers state that the land where 
the black antelope naturally roams must be known as 
the land fit for the performance of sacrifices . 12 Have wc 
in this account a reference to the Aryavarta, so that we may 
call the same — “ the land of the black antelope^ ’ Medha- 
tithi ' writes a very learned commentary on this point He 
raises the question in what sense wc shall interpret the 

t ^ 

expression, where the black antelope naturally roams 
Shall we take it to mean the land where the black antelope 
actu dly wanders, that very spot onl> — or m the country where 
tlw b! ud. antrlope naturally roams hither and thither J <» n d 
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he prefers the last interpretation KuDaka Bhatja u says that 
by it is implied the land where the black antelope naturally 
lives not where they are forced to reside Without 
entering into these controversial details of the commentators 
let us determine whether the land of the black antelope 
comcided with the area of the Aryavarta If the Raghuvamfe 13 
is to be believed, the black antelopes were found in the 
Pafichavatl forest on the river Godavari, and this area has 
never been included within the area of the ArySvarto So 
we may conclude that the Yajnlyadefo was not coincident 
with the area of the Aryavarta which was only a part of it 
The commentator Sarvajoanar5yana " nghtly echoes that here 
we have an indication of the land fit for the performance 
of the sacrifices even outside the area of the Aryavarta 
Nandana 17 says that here we get an account of the land, fit 
for the purpose of the sacrifice m every country From 
these accounts it seems that the black antelopes were found 
m many parts of India According to the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India (Vol 1 , page 235) This antelope is found in the 
suitable localities chiefly open plains with grass of moderate 
heights, from the Indus to Assam and from the base 
of the Himalayas to the neighbourhood of Tnchinopoly 
Formerly it was far more abundant and in the first half of 
the nineteenth century it was seen occasionally m vast 
herds of 8000 to 10,000 in number but its number has been 
greatly reduced since nfles have been common ’ Bflhler 
says, It deserves to be noted that the black antelope selects 
for its home the well-cultivated nch plains of India only 
and is entirely wanting m the sandy, mountainous or forest 
districts which are now, just as in ancient times the 
portion of the aboriginal tribes ’ (SBE.Vol 14 p 3 

n 13) But we should remember here that Charaka 18 in 

11 Kallllkm on Mnnu II 23 11 Comment. ,j oo Muin U 23 

U R.jtutv.rjl* Xlll M 11 Cotmnonl.tr on Mono II 23 

U Chuittt Cb 27 V«j*c 34 S 
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his work associates the black antelope with the Jangala 
country, i.e., and, waterless, desert region, also 

So it is probably clear that the Aryavarta was not merely 
the land of the Aryas, or the land of the Sistas or the land 
of the black antelope, but it was something over and above 
them What then is the significance of the term? It seems 
that like the terms Brahmavarta, Brahmarsidesa and Madhya- 
desa the term Aryavarta came to be considered in the later 
days as a proper name, denoting a particular country, and 
as such the term, in the later days, has got no connotation 
from the strict logical point of view. Like so many other 
countries or like the Madhyadesa, the boundaries of this 
Aryavarta country may have varied at different ages but the 
name has always remained the' same Whatever may have 
been the significance of the term in the earlier days — the 
land of the Aryas or the land of the Sistas — in the later 
days, we find that it was unmistakably fixed with a defi- 
nite locality So we take “ Aryavarta ” to bejhe name of a 
country 

Objections may be raised against this statement on the 
ground that such an interpretation of the term Aryavarta 
does not accord well with the etymological meaning of the 
term But have we not other instances where such ety- 
mological meanings of the terms lead us to a wrong conclu- 
sion^ We may take a modem parallel. The expression 
“ Nenr-Lastern Question ’ ’ has been somewhat hke a 
stock phrase, and even we ourselves use the expression 
when we refer to Turkey, though really speaking, it lies to 
the '.vest of India Similarly, whatever may have been the 
origin of the term Arvavarta, in the Inter days it became like 
a stod. word and denoted the particular country between the 
Hun das as and the Vmdhyns 
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THE THREE MYTHS IN INDIAN 
HISTORY 

AND 

ANCIENT HINDU CHRONOLOGY 

Mr K Rancarajam 

Modret 

( A bstract ) 

The three myths referred (o in this paper arc — 

(1) That the art of writing was unknown in India before 

about 350 B C 

(2) The second myth is that there was on '‘Aryan 

invasion of India from the north-west, m the 2nd 
millenium B C 

Argument The opinion which the author has expressed is 
that no amount of archaeological evidence is ever going to 
solve the problem as to whether the so called Aryans entered 
India from the North west, or whether the “ Aryan ’ nature" 
of the finds in Russian Turkestan and the regions bordering 
on the North western frontiers of India confirm only too well 
that there was an outspread from India to those places and 
that here common sense (and not archaeology) must sit in 
judgment The Hindus who took elaborate precautions 
to preserve their inheritance of spiritual culture could not 
have faded to put down and cherish with reverence the land 
of the origin of that culture if they really brought it from 

29-I290B 
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some other country, especially when their earliest production, 
the Rig-V ecla reveals a type of civilization which could not 
have been produced overnight. It is not conceivable that 
colonists should forget the land from which they came even 
at the time of their coming. It is not possible to name any 
religion whose followers had forgotten the land of its origin. 
Moreover there is absolutely no proof that the Hindu 
Empire did not extend to regions well beyond the Hindu- 
kush. The author has adduced reasons to prove that the 
Hindu Empire was a Maritime Empire extending from the 
East Indies to Egypt and Syria and that the so-called 
“ Aryan ” civilization, culture and languages are nothing but 
remnants of a Hindu Civilization which had its beginnings 
rmlleniums ago. 

(3) The third mj'th which the author has discussed at 
length is that Chandragupta Maurya was identical with the 
Sanclrocolhib known to the Greeks in 321 B.C. He has 
adduced reasons that the Chandragupta known to the Greeks 
did iigI belong to the Mauryan dynasty, but to the Gupta 
dynasty and that A^oka ruled not in the 3rd, but in the 
1 3th rchturj B C 
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A GARUDA STAMBHA A SYMBOL 
OF AN ARCTIC PHENOMENON 

Mr B R fCuLkARNi B A 

Shirpttr West hhandeth 

( Abstract ) 

In this essay the author tries to show that the practice of 
erecUng a pillar m the name of Garuda (eagle) in front of 
Vishnu is the symbolic representation of an Arctic phenome 
non, Oiz , migratory birds flocking to the circumpolar regions 
at the end of a long night immediately before the sun 


rise 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE HINDU POLITY 

( A COMPARATIVE STUDY ) 

(The Vedic Period) 

Mr Ramaprasad Dasgupta, M A. 

Calcutta University 

The Hindu polity has been discussed threadbare by a 
host of scholars, Indian and European Volumes have been 
written on this fascinating topic The subject has been 
surveyed from different angles Most of the available 
sources of information have been thoroughly explored and 
utilised. There have been inevitable differences of opinion 
regarding minor details and sometimes even about funda- 
mental points. In some cases attempts have been made to 
read quite modern political ideas into the > ancient Hindu 
polity and analogies have been recklessly drawn on the 
strength of hair-splitting arguments while, m some other 
cases, there is an equally regrettable disposition to shut one s 
eyes against new light. Still, it may be said without any fear 
of contradiction that on the whole the main features of 
Hindu polity have been accepted by the bulk of scholars. 

In this treatise it is proposed to study the development 
of Hindu polity from the standpoint of comparative politics. 
The utility of the comparative method is now-a-days 
admitted on all hands. In the words of Freeman (Compara- 
tive Politics, pi), “It has carried light and order into 
whole branches of human knowledge which before were 
shrouded m darkness and confusion It has brought a line 
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of argument which reaches moral certainty mto a region 
which before was given over to random guess work Into 
matters which are for the most part incapable of strictly 
internal proof it has brought a form of strictly 
external proof which is more convincing, more unerring 
And the importance of this method cannot be too strongly 
stressed in the case of Hindu polity, mainly because here 
we are greatly handicapped by the paucity of historical 
materials The comparative method will help us to under- 
stand many doubtful characteristics of the Indo-Aryan polity 
and throw light on many a dork spot enabling us to fill up 
big gaps by means of plausible hypotheses, formed on the 
basis of information derived from the study of similar 
political institutions elsewhere Of course it is not asserted 
that the result will be as conclusive and satisfactory as can 
be desired, but it cannot be helped Unfortunately m 
the case of early India the available source of information 
Is too meagre and scrappy and we axe forced to depend to 
a great extent upon gues3 work So from the nature of the 
case our conclusions to some extent must be hypothetical 

There are other difficulties also of which we should take 
note at the outset In the case of Greece and Rome we 
have to deal with definite political institutions of some 
particular political societies of which we have systematic 
historical knowledge But in the case of ancient India it 
is not possible for us to study the full political development 
of any particular state Owing to the lack of historical 
literature and other evidences we are not in a position to 
build a connective and systematic historical account of any 
of the earlier Hindu states Our information about them 
is extremely scrappy and unsystematic So our observations 
will be to some extent general and vague Moreover, 
whereas in the case of Greece and Rome the area under 
observation is small, it is otherwise with India India is 
more a continent than a country It cannot be expected 
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that the political development of all the Aryan settlements 
in such a large area would be the same. With differences 
m climatic conditions, physical features, economic resources, 
alien contact and influence, and political needs, the 
constitutional development would vary considerably from 
place to place and time to time. 

Now, I propose to compare the development of the 
ancient Indian polity with that of Greek, Roman and German 
polity. We shall note the points of resemblance as well as 
of dissimilarities, and try to ascertain their causes as far as 
possible. But in doing this we have to avoid the pitfalls. 
We must disabuse our minds of preconceived notions and 
set-purposes, and resist the temptation of drawing superficial 
analogy and jumping into unauthorised conclusion. We 
should also bear m mind Sidgwick’s warning (Development 
of European Polity, p. 3.) that “ in comparing the political 
development of different parts of the human race, we find — 
throughout the past as well as at the present time — that they 
are contemporaneously at very different stages of develop- 
ment, and may consequently be approximately m the same 
stage at very wide intervals of time. Political science, 
accordingly, aims at bringing together for comparison 
societies similar in their political characteristics, however 
widely ^separated m time. ” Moreover, while accepting that 
other things being equal, the same causes produce the same 
effects, we must take note of the disturbing factors, such 
as differences of geographical configuration or physical 
features, of climatic conditions, environments, economic 
resources, complexity of racial problems, contact with alien 
civilisations and lastly the spirit of imitation Freeman has 
rightly observed (Comparative Politics, pp. 19-20) that ‘ the 
institutions of a people are the natural growth of circum- 
stances under which it finds itself ; if two nations, however 
far removed they may be from one another, both m time and 
place, find themselves under like circumstances, the chances 
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are that the effect of this likeness of circumstances will 
show itself m the like institution At the same tune, 
differences in some conditions will modify the results to 
some extent, and if the differences are very great and 
fundamental, the results cannot but be dissimilar 

In tracing the development of Hindu Polity we have to 
begin with the Rig Veda, for it is m this work that we get 
the first glimpse of the lndo Aryan polity The common 
form of government at this period appears to be a limited 
monarchy The King (Rsjnn) ruled with the help of a 
Sabhs and Samiti But as Dr Majumdar points out 
(Corporate Life, pp 216 ff ), Zimmer does not regard 
monarchy to be the universal form of government in the 
Rigvedic India and maintains that oligarchical form of 
government was not unknown He refers to Rig Veda, X 
9 16 where it is said “ As the kings (Rajanah) assemble 
together in the Snmiti, the plants gather together m him 
who 18 called a physician one who heals disease and 
destroys demons ” Tins is not at all surprising It is quite 
likely that in this passage the word Rtjttnah refers to tribal 
chieftam3 under the king In Atharva Veda (III 5 7) the 
king, after his election and investment with an armlet 
called Pama is found to say ‘ Sagacious Builders of the 
car, clever and skilful artisans, — Make all the men on every 
side, Pama, obedient to my will The kings and makers 
of the kings (Rsjino RHjakptah) the troop leaders, masters 
of the horse — Make all the men on every side Pama, 
obedient to my will ' There can be no doubt that here 
the word RsjSnah refers to the ruling aristocracy, i e , the 
subordinate chiefs, who elsewhere have been called the 
Rjjanya The king of the tribe was one of them — only he 
was the chief This seems also to be the case with the 
Homeric Greeks In Homer we find that every tribe had 
a supreme head or long who was called ‘ Basileus 
But this title is also applied to subordinate chieftains 
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in the Odyssey. Thus, “ Telemachus says, ‘ there are many 
chiefs (Basileus) of the Achaeans in Ithaca,’ though, as 
afterwards appears, the island has only one city, and its 
inhabitants form one demos with one assembly. And 
again, when Odysseus in his travels is thrown on the 
shore of pleasant Scheria, where the noble Phaecians dwell 
m what is manifestly represented as an ideal and happy 
condition, we find, from the statement of the head-chief 
Alcinous, that there are ‘ twelve glorious chiefs (Basileus) 
who rule among the people, and he is the thirteenth.” 
(Sidgwick, Development of European Polity, p. 65). 

There is, however, another possible explanation. Even 
m the Rigvedic period there might have been some tribes 
which had not yet adopted the monarchical form of govern- 
ment and were ruled by an oligarchy consisting of local 
chieftains who took the title of king according to the prevail- 
ing fashion That the earliest form of government among 
the Indo-Germamc peoples was oligarchical, and not 
monarchical, will be evident if we turn our attention to 
primitive German polity Our earliest information regarding 
the primitive Germans is derived from Caesar’s account. In 
this there is no mention of kingship among the German 
tribes. “ In peace, he tells us, there is no common magis- 
tracy : the chiefs of the districts into which the tribe is 
divided administer justice among their people : a common 
magistracy is only formed when the tribe is at war.” (Sidg- 
wick, D. E. P., p. 32) Even m the time of Tacitus 
(Germania), kingship, though it had made its appearance, 
was not general The civitas, or tribe, was composed of a 
number of pagi, and a pagus of a number of vici (vicus — a 
township), just as in India a tribe was composed of a number 
of Vises and a Vis of a number of gramas. Justice was ad- 
ministered in the vicus and pagus by the principes or chief- 
tains elected in the tribal assemblies In India we had 
Vispati and Gramani In times of war, war-leaders called 
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Duces were appointed to lead the tribal army (Whatever 
may have been the real meaning of the term “ Vra]apati 
in the Vedic period, it is quite possible that originally he 
was the leader of the host when the Aryans migrated to 
India and began an incessant warfare with the natives of 
the soil) In some tribes kings were elected at the head 
of the tribe But Tacitus is quite emphatic on the point 
that kingship was a new development 

That kingship was a new development among the 
Indo-Aryans is also proved by the evidence of the 
Aitareya Br&hmana (I 14) which says, “ The Devas and 
Asuras were fighting in this world They fought m the 
eastern direction , then the Asuras defeated the Devas 
They then fought in the southern direction the Asuras 
defeated the Devas again They then fought in the western 
direction , the Asuras defeated the Devas again They 
fought in the northern direction , the Asuras defeated 
the Devas again The Devas said, ' It is on 

account of our having no king that the Asuras defeat us 
Let us elect a king All consented They elected Soma 
their king Headed by the king Soma they were victorious 
in all directions ’ Now if we read the Aryans for Devas, 
and the Non-Aryans for Asuras, the picture is complete 
This statement of the Aitareya Brahmana is not at all 
fanciful There can be little doubt that it gives a true account 
of the origin of kingship among the Indo-Aryans It is 
quite likely that the nomadic Aryan tribes who came to 
India were led by tnbal chieftains like the German pnncipes 
But here they had to encounter the strenuous resistance of 
the non Aryan natives who had reached a very high stage 
of civilisation as is evident from the recent excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and scattered references in 
the Vedas In the Rigveda (I 103 3 IV 32, 10) we see 
Indra destroying the cities of the non Aryans These cilies 
(or purs) were often made of non (ayas = metal, II 20, 8) 

30 — 12906 
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We are also iold of their great wealth (I, 176, 4) Now 
the non-Aryan inhabitants of the soil disputed every inch 
of the ground. And because of their better organisation, 
larger number, greater resources and superior tactics they 
weie often able to inflict crushing defeats upon the Aryan 
invaders. Profiting by experience and feeling the need of 
unity of command, the mvadeis appointed war-lords called 
Vrajapatis (like the German Duces) m imitation of their 
victorious enemies In the beginning the appointment might 
have been temporary. But as the war was a protracted one 
and was fought practically without any cessation, the new 
institution tended to become permanent. As time went on 
the new leader came to be called the Rajan, while the 
subordinate chieftains became the Rajanyas. No doubt 
for a long time the subordinate chiefs who were proud of 
their ancestry and regarded the king as one of them 
though he was the chief — would also assume the higher 
title of Rajan, and the king who needed their support 
would not hesitate to humour them by calling them as such. 
But here and there some tribes might have retained their 
oligarchical constitution and their local chieftains also would 
take the dignified title of the king in imitation of the 
monarchical tribes. But these must have been excep- 
tion? 

So monarchy may be regarded as the prevalent form of 
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elected king addressing the Pama, the symbol of royalty, 
says, 

' This Pama Amulet hath come, strong and 

destroying with its strength my rivals 
The power of the Gods, the plants sweet 
essence, may it incite me ceaselessly with vigour 


The Parna-charm hath come to me for great 

security from ill, 

That 1 may be exalted, ye, above the wealth of 

Ary am an 

Sagacious builders of the car, clever and skilful 

artisans, — 

Make all the men on everyside, Pama, obedient 

to my will 

The fangs and makers of the kings troop lenders 
masters of the horse — 

Make all the men on everyside, Parna, obedient 

to my will 

Thou Pama, art my body’s guard, man kin by 

birth to me a man 

With splendour of the circling year I bind thee 

on me Amulet ! 

[Griffith s Translation] 

In these verses the expression “ the kings and makers of 
kings (Ye RfijSno Rajakptah) f e , the kings who are king 
makers, refers to a group of exalted persons who must have 
made a preliminary selection of the new king Who were 
they ? Obviously, the tribal chieftains from among whom 
the new Supreme king was chosen by the chieftams 
themselves In later times ‘ King makers signified high 
functionaries of the state This seems cjuite reasonable , 
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for there can be no doubt that most of the high officials 
were taken from the subordinate chieftains, the Rajanyas. 
It should be noted, however, that here the king-makers have 
been called kings by the newly elected king. It was because 
the king was regarded, at least by the chieftains, as only one 
of them — though he was their chief. 

Among the Homeric Greeks also, though there was a 
tendency for kingship to become hereditary, it was not 
strictly so. The new king had to pass through some form 
of election. Sidgwick points out, “ Still among the various 
chiefs that a Homeric tribe (in the Odyssey) may have, there 
is normally one highest chief or king, whose office descends 
ordinarily, though not necessarily, by inheritance to one of 
his children. When a suitor says to Telemachus that it 
belongs to him as heir of his father to be king of Ithaca, 
Telemachus answers modestly that there are ‘ many other 
Achaean chiefs ’ in Ithaca, and that some one of these may 
holds way if Odysseus is dead. It seems clear from the 
tone of this discussion that Telemachus is considered to 
have a certain claim ; but that claim may be overruled. 
Similarly in the primitive Germanic constitution, the right 
of the people to elect their king is ordinarily combined with 
a hereditary claim to be elected, belonging to members of 
one family.” 

So also, according to tradition, Roman kingship was not 

hereditary but elective in the regal period. “On the death 

of a king there is no immediate successor with a title to 

rule ; an interim-kmg (inter-rex) is appointed for a few 

• * 

days and on his proposal a king is elected by the patrician 
burgesses at the Comitia Curiata, subject to the sanction of 
the patrician Senate.” (Greenidge, Roman Public Life, 
pp. 46 ff ) 

It is clear from the Atharva Veda that, though the king 
was elected for life, he could be deposed and banished. 
So also a deposed king could be re-elected 
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Now as to the powers and functions of the long 
We know that the primitive Aryan kings of Europe 
had threefold functions — religious, military, and judicial — 
though they were not often distinctly outlined Thus the 
Homeric Basileus was the high priest of the tnbe He 
was the “ Sacnficcr on behalf of his people’ At first 
there was no separate priesthood But gradually there arose 
a hereditary local priesthood Still the Greek king always 
had a religious function The king was also the supreme 
commander of the Host He led the army in time of war 
He was moreover the chief-judge He was provided " in 
virtue of divine ancestry with judgements or dooms by 
Zeus 1 Tne Roman king (rex) also had threefold func 
tions ‘ ‘ He was priest for the whole people, he commanded 
the army m war, and he dispensed justice at home ’ 
(Warde Fowler, The City State, pp 68 ff ) As regards 
the tribal kings of Germany in the time of Tacitus, their 
powers were small and ‘ did not include the right to lead 
the tribe in war, which fell to Duces elected for the purpose 
nor the supreme right to administer justice, which was 
vested partly m the priests, and partly in the tnbal assemb- 
ly (Masterman, History of the British Constitution, p 12 ) 
Now the Vedic king also was the supreme commander 
of the tnbal army (Atharva Veda, VI, 87 88) He was 
chosen for his firmness and valour and was expected to 
vanquish his enemies Whether he was also the chief 
judge of the community is not clear It appears, however, 
that he had some kind of cnmmal jurisdiction But, 
whether the king was or was not a civil judge m the Vedic 
penod, it is quite evident from later literature that in course 
of time the king came to be regarded as the fountain of 
justice And as regards the religious function the Vedic 
king was not the High Pnest of the community For it 
appears that even in the early Rigvedic penod a distinct 
class of hereditary pnesthood had arisen and there was no 
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f< public worship by the state” (Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda, I, pp. 290 ff.). Even for his 
private worship and sacrifice the king depended upon the 
Purohita or domestic priest. 

The Vedic king was not an ai bitary ruler. Like the 
king in Homeric Greece, or early Rome or among the 
primitive Germans, the powers of the Indo- Aryan kings 
were limited by popular institutions The Vedic Samiti 
which was a sovereign assembly of the whole people 
(Visah) may be compared to the Greek Agora, Roman 
Comitia, or the German folk-moot. It elected the king, 
could depose him and re-elect a deposed king Policy 
(mantra) of the state was discussed and decided in this 
assembly. It was considered to be the duty of the king 
to attend the Samiti regularly. It should be noted, 
however, that whereas no discussion was permitted in the 
Greek Agora, Roman Comitia, or German folk-moot, the 
Samiti was a real deliberative body where speeches were 
delivered and debates took place 

Another popular institution was the Sabha. Though 
it was also an important body we do not know its compo- 
sition, nor its relation with the Samiti Jayaswal (Hindu 

« > t 

Polity) thinks that it was a “ standing and stationary 
committee of the Samiti. tc Sabha means lit. a body of 
men shining together'.” Those entitled to a seat therein 
were invested, so to say, with lustre They are objects 
of special respect The Sabha had its president, called 
the Sabhapati It seems there were 1 Elders * in the Sabha 
From Rigvcda (VI, 28, 6) we learn that in the Sabha 
there was conversation about the welfare of cows. Some- 
times it was used as the meeting place for social intercourse 
where sacrifice rs of good birth met (Rigvcda, VII, 1 > 4) 
Ur. R C ahtjunvLr, on the other hand, regards it as a 
P ad V muS!*, ’( orpomte Life) of the village Though 


s peak With any degree of certainty, 
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I am inclined to the view of Jayaswal It is evident, that 
“serious political discussions were earned on in the Sabhs, 
and it was also “ a court of justice It is quite possible 
that it was a probouletic and advisory council, consisting 
of subordinate chieftains, royal officers, and heads of 
families, and, as such, it was a counterpart of the Greek 
Boule, the Roman Senate and the German council of 
prmceps It was also the supreme court of justice Even 
m later times the royal court of justice was called the Sabhs 
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BRHATSAMH1TA 


(Its Bearing on Image-Making m Ancient India) 
Mr. Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A. 

Calculla University 


Writers on Indian Iconography and Iconometry have 
discussed the importance of Chapter 57 on Pratimalaksana 
of Varahannhira’s Brhatsamhita (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition) 
and have utilised its contents in various ways , but very 
little notice has yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz , Vanosamptaoesadhyaya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The latter lays down 
details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from the 
forest trees, and bringing it home for the purpose of making 
images of gods and goddesses. Wc are first told that the 
image-maker should enter into the forest on an auspicious 
day selected by the astrologer and be careful about the 
omens which he would see on Ins way to it. Then a list 
of trees which arc to be avoided in the search for proper 
wood is given; trees vs Inch grow in cremation grounds, b> 
the side of roads, near temples or on ant-hills, in garden* 
and hermitages, ccnlya or slhala orl^a*, those growing by th H 
conflueac* ’ of rivers or whirl) are planted by human hands 
lent orrs* tree* grov mg very clone to other tree ■ 
t * v\ cr-grown With treopsrs trees struck by lightning <}X 
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broken by storms, falling by themselves or damaged by 
elephants, dned or burnt trees, or those on which bees make 
their hives — these are not to be selected by the sculptor 
Next are given the names of those, the wood of which is to 
be used for making images Deodar, Candana Sami 
and Madhut^a are auspicious for images to be set up by 
Brahmins , Arifla, Aioatlha, Khsdira and Bilva — for 
those to be made for the Kjatnyas JlOakfl, Khadira, 
Sindhu\a and Syandcna are auspicious for images to be 
enshrined by the VaiSyas, while Tindulia, Kesara, Sarja 
Arjuna, Amra and Ssla are so for the Sndras 1 Before the 
selected tree is to be felled by axe certain ntes are to be 
performed by the sculptor First he is to mark off on its 
trunk the various sections of the Lingn or image to be 
made out of it in order that the top, bottom and the sides of 
the object to be fashioned correspond to those of the trunk 
of the tree 1 Next he will propitiate the tree with various 
offerings and worship the gods, manes, Rsksasas, Nggas 
Asuras, Ganas and VinSyakas at night and utter the follow- 
ing mantra touching the tree with his hands ■ — 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of ‘ — ’ daty, please accept 
this offering according to rules May all the spirits which 
reside m this tree transfer their habitation elsewhere after 
accepting the offerings made according to rules , may 

1 Soradarfl-candana feml-mac/hat<rfaracah iabhS doijSflnBm I KfatratySriifl 
iodtha khndtra-biltX trfcpMWJprrah I VaUySnlrp ftoaka 
labhaphaladsh | 77ndaJta-Jfee*ara tarfirjan&m rati l&ica t Bdr&nOm I 

TKewno llat U given by Ktiyapa In hi* work Utpel* quote* three conplett from 
ft in hi* commentary 

1 Ufigarj, oS pratlmS 09 dxxxmaoat ithBpffS pofAlrfitep tjatmOi I TatmScdhna 
IfitmifO dito drxtmasu^dboamathaoBdhah f (mr*e 7) 

KUynp* *ay» - 

Vfhooai prahmB k&T* prSgbhasadi^palakfUB I 
PldBh p&dq a karit a *V* h {b^amtrdhoe fa l^rayti D 

3 I- 1290 B 
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they pardon me to-day (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them. 3 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the 
tree and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and 
clarified butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, 
beginning from the north-east corner. In the last verse of 
the chapter, the author states that further details about the 
felling of the tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vastuvidya, 
and the same should apply in this case also. The information 
which we gather from a study of this chapter is also supplied 
to us m various other texts like the sections on architecture 
and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, V isnudhai mo- 
ttara, Matsya and others and such works as Manasaia, etc. 
Of this the Bhavisya Pur ana chapter on PiatimaVidhi (ch. 131) 
m the Pi athama Brahma Parva which begins just after the 
chapter on Prasadalalisanavarnana gives us details more or 
less similar to those noted above. Narada while explaining 
to Samba rules for the construction of images of gods m 
general and Surya m particular mentions that seven kinds of 
images tending to the welfare of the devotees are known, 
viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, 
wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and other 
objects) ; of these Narada selects those made of wood as 
deserving special notice. 1 * This is of special importance as it 

1 ^rccirlhamamuJias ,a loam deoatya panfialpitah | 

Anmn^c i rh a pUj-^am VidhiOat sampraprhyalam II 
} onr/ia bhtilum vaTnli tint vahm grhVva vtdhiVai prayah,lnm I 
^ nyatra tJr am pad^rlpayanlu amanlu iunycdya namo’ciu Icbhtjrh r 

(w-r-'inU’ 

I f n mant'n ■ to )-> tVn id in the Bhavisya Puriina chapter on PralirnoLidf > 

’ o‘'irr p ipte o 3 cm on to both can i c found in the two 

1 Ithr tc zcmpr n r Zat pratimZvidhicislaiam 1 
< ' ar » dci i r 'Fnnd lyasya itSc’atah r 

ir ”*' r t-tdf .7 f rent i bhafjtlniim iuhhavrddhaye I 
h c r ’i > rrrt p~tth £.7*0 lajZ srnrirh I 
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shows that wood was the most frequently used material for 
image-making from very early times In the Vipwdhar mo- 
tiara PurSna a whole chapter entitled DeVSlayartha-darapan 
kuma (Bk III, Ch 89) is devoted to the details of procuring 
wood for temple-building and image making activities and 
rules similar to the above for marking off the different sections 
of the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated 5 The next two chapters deal with Sdapankid 
and Ifiak.apank.sS, in the former of which ntea enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Dsruparlkfd The Msnasara, a work giving details of archi 
tectural construction, its foremost consideration, deals at great 
length with the topic of Dirusamgrahana in lines 251 347 in 
the chapter on Stambhalaksana (P K Acharya s Edition, 
Ch XV p 1 03 ff ) These particulars are of the same 
nature as the ones gleaned from the other texts, but here 
they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden columns 
A formidable list of fa^unas is given in lines 260 94 in lines 
295 304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits the eight Dikpfilas beginning with Indra 
and ending with I&na, to eight Rslqasas like Mukhya Mrga 
Aditi, Udita Vitatha, Antartkia, Bhria and Ptisan and lastly 
to the Vanaspati * The whole of Chapter 257 entitled 

VSrkfi c slekhaokfl ceb mErtf#th5nSrd topta ctd I 
V Ori^loldhSnarp f« olrn oarnaffifp&mBdtzjatab I 

Bhacjfya Pardpa, Bt 1 Ch. 131 verses I 3 

* Agrtnp mOlcoji pragatnena kartavuarp iasffa dhnttrH — 

A gram dtcotga mftnihSnatp pSdarp mfiZaip f tf □ 

Area ] tfifl dp arututa tirpagva mamnSoaha 1 

A gnmiSaoipcrjaunp tlambhanBrp ca doarfagd I 
A gram Blat* paryate ftfe tdmakpruarp crajv t I 
POrCdgrfl cotiar&Brtl ofl dntma polo* g/hc/u ca I 
TnrrnM tarCapcagatnena cdhnaufaJjr ^amgeddram am I 
Agrts mlllc ca dharmajKa lalah tamyak pragdayd I 

* A few othpr carious details are recorded here one snch refers to three set 
groups among the tree*. The 1»< lines In this section nr. Vjkfotya mid tup mdla ce 
agrm edgrarp talhdoa ca I BhBm/sparJemat/iarjt fKUOu tadUrdhcarp parabhagalah B have 
been translated The base of the column ts (to be marked) on the lower port of 
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Vasluvidydnu\i)tana of the Matsya Put ana deals in a 
succint way with the Da) vdhai anavidhi, the next few chapters 
(258-263) discourse on details of iconometry and iconography 
incidentally referring to different kinds of materials used for 
image-making Thus, while recording the characteristic signs 
of the pedestals ( plthifya ), the author remarks that stone, 
earthen, wooden, and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to 
images which are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed 
materials respectively. 7 In the next chapter on Lmga- 
la\sana, the author expressly mentions m the last verse 
that * Lingas should be made of (such materials) as precious 
metals, costal, earth and wood in the manner laid down m 
the previous lines. 1 8 

It will be of interest to refer m this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials out 
of which they were made, mentioned in a few other texts 
Gopala Bhatla purporting to quote from Matsya Parana and 
HayaZirsa Pancaraba supplies us with two such group- 
ings in his Haribhatyivilasa. The first is that images can 
be divided into four broad divisions, viz , citraja (i c. t 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or palra), lepajo 
(made of clay), pal^ajd (made of molten metal, i 
cast images) and sastrolJ(irnd (carved by metal instruments). 

I he second list includes seven different varieties, viz., airn- 
tnayi , durughatito, lohajd , lalnaja, sadaja, gandhaja and 
kausitmt. It will be seen that with the exception of the last 
two in tiic second list (or one, viz , l^aasuml, because gan- 
dhaju may come under lepajd in the first list ) which are 
e\ ide ntly J^and^a images, all the others m it can very v/cll 


; >- V. ' 3 ' i: pvt th~ eapi’n! , *!,«- pvt o‘her than th'-*'* > r rn,c ^ 

't, v ‘i h I)-/*-, ii t- t mat-w tJii baJji (/ c , # h- phaf' 


X I l f t 


h . 


• ■ ) t r partial *" ia'l I I 

* >■ > r t n '< ( pha<> o <rv 
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come under the first one The SamaranganasHlradhma 
a late anthology by king Bhojadeva also refers in these 
lines to the seven kinds of images — Pralim&n&matha briimo 
lafyanarp drauyamcOa ca/ Suuarna rDpya tamrdima dam 
lckhy3nl saJ^litah/ICitram cch vinirdisfam draoyamarcBsu 
saptadh&l/ ( SamarSnganasDIradhara Gaikwar Oriental 
Series, Vol 11, Ch I v 1) This list is practically 
the same ns that in the Bhauijya Parana, noticed above, 
with this difference only that it omits reference to clay 
images while mentioning pictorial representations twice under 
the heads Ickhya nnd atra That clay was undoubtedly 
one of the most commonly used media for making images 
(as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of k sa nika 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by n very interest 
mg passage quoted by GopSla Bhaj|n from HayaStrfa 
Paiicaratra which lays down rules about preparing clay for 
this purpose It can be freeiy translated thus — 

Members of all castes, from the highest downwards, 
should collect earth from river banks cultivated fields or 
sacred places , then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkara (sand) and iron should be mixed with it nnd the 
whole mixture should be pressed with some astringents 
extracts of /{hfidtra, aryuna, aarya, Sri, venfa ( ? t ) nnd font 
f tumor, Kaulaja and Ayasa wood, and milk curds, thick mdk 
and clarified butter, etc , should be repeatedly stirred up with 
the above , the whole compound should then be left over 
for a month till it will be ready to be shaped into images’ 

• OCTTWp6rOeTX2 fffJinlptifc Jcn'ooarrrfnaA | 

Nadi Ora thaoi lye ire ptmyatihine thav3 punah | 
Pltya^fcerrJe^JoJxJCttrnanf *>rmakhaya(a}i | 

prapojiflitha klftitena prap\jaget Q 
KhsdhcnSrjjanenStha tarffairl Oeqia | 

KautajairSuasaih tnchairdndhl^jlrashftsdibhih lj 
Alodya leixtaih tlhSno tthspga punaf) panah | 

M&tarp parua\illrp bjioi praUm3tp pcrriitalpauei |j 

HaribhokUvilim 88th ViUm 
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This mode of the preparation of clay , however, shows that 
the material thus prepared was used for making images 
far more durable than ordinary clay ones, some of its 
constituents being powdered iron and stone. This com- 
pound is similar to the material known as stucco which was 
so copiously used by the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara 
from the third to the fifth century A.D ; if we are to under- 
stand that limestone is meant by the word pasana, then 
the similarity becomes greater. This seems to be the 
substance which was so frequently used in making the 
many figure sculptures on the towering gopuras of many of 
the South-Indian temples We are further informed m the 
same text that a central wooden frame designated here as 
pratimasula of a length of 120 or 125 angulas ( dasatala or 
uttamadasatala measurement) and made of \hadtra or 
yajfnya ( yajnadumhura ) wood is to be set up on the ratna- 
nyasa ( ratnavedi or altar on which the image is to be 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to be 
modelled according to the proportions laid down m the 
text 10 . Reference has already been made to the Matsya 
Pwana passage where there is mention of mixed materials 
used for image-making , evidently the compound just noted 
falls undenthis category. This text is of unique importance 
as it not only gives us the formula for the preparation of 
the stucco-like substance, but also shows how wood, clay 
and such other perishable materials were mixed up to make 
images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The adove extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood (as well as clay) was one of the 


10 Sthapayet prahmaSulam ratnanyasasya copan | 

Sulanca khadiradtnam yajmyanam prak.alpayet || 

V unSottarataiam Sulam \uryadva pancaVimiaiih / 
Prahmangulamanena bjiva samsthapayct budhah |J 

HanbhaJzitOilasa, 82 

Tin- v.ooden prahmS^ula in de-cribed mmodem limei m ibe case of thc^c^y 
images of Bengal as Kufhamo in Bengali language , this latter is derived from b-31 
or Kasfha meaning v ood At present it is made of bamboo slits and straw 
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commonest media for the making of images in India Texts 
like the Bhavijya Purina and Chapter 58 of the Brhat 
aarphitd which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because they 
take stock of earlier traditional practice Some of the later 
texts like Agni Purina, though mentioning it among other 
materials chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone Scholars 
after a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
throughout India long ago came to the conclusion that much 
of the form and technique of their construction was influ 
enced by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden 
structures It can very well be presumed that some of the 
characteristic features of the fevf extant early Indian sculp- 
tures m the round and many relief carvings show their 
intimate connection with carved wood sculptures which were 
common in ancient times From this it does not necessarily 
follow that the indigenous artists of India first learnt to use 
stone for architectural and sculptural purposes after their 
contact with the foreigners ’But the data collected above 
prove that stone though certainly in use from a very early 
date was much less frequently employed than wood and 
clay In the 6th chapter of A ntagada Dasao, a Jama text 
we find a clear reference to the wooden statue of Ynlqa 
MoggarapSm in a shrine outside the city of Rijagyha 
Even long after stone began to be principally used for image- 
making, wooden images were also made by the artists 
The finely carved wooden pillar bearing figure-sculptures 
and decorative motifs on it discovered at Anal near Dacca 
and now preserved in the Anal museum and the weather- 
beaten standing Vijnu and several other objects of carved 
wood in the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the pnncipal media for image making 
Very few wooden images however, of any antiquity have 
so far been discovered the reason is obvious In this 
tropical country with its humid climate and infested by 
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destructive agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden 
objects seldom attain to any age Herein lies the explana- 
tion of the extreme paucity of the extant images m the pre- 
Christian period of the art-history of India Most certain 
references to images m the literature of India dateable m the 
third or fourth century B.C , if not earlier, are to be found ; 
but few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated back to this period. Two other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 

such centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have 

\ 

been greatly due to the fact of their making more system- 
atic and constant use of such durable materials as red 
sandstone, black slate and Chunar sandstone The second 
is that the method of colouring stone images with appro- 
priate paints, so much practised in earlier times, was due to 
their wooden prototypes which were surely coated with paint 
in ancient days It is still the custom in Burma. 
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DECORATIVE ORNAMENTS IN MOHENJO- 
DARO 


Mr Kalyankumar Ganguli M A 

Rctsarch Scholar Calcutta University 

Decorative ornaments found in Mohenjo-daro are well 
planned, precise and mature They are a sequence of a 
long standing experience and practice and speak of restrained 
skill They display a control over a variety of forms and 
cleverness in their application 

The ornaments have a history of their own Human 
sense and love for decoration gave rise to a wide variety of 
ornaments all over the world Many of these owe their 
origin to human belief m magic but it cannot be denied that 
a number of these had their origin purely in man s fondness 
for cppyuig shapes from the nature The ornaments 
can be studied from various points of view, of which the 
question of origin the scheme of design, meaning of 
ornamentation and the effect of colour, where used, can be 
stressed upon 

The schemes of design show artists cleverness in the 
laying of forms They do not only evolve through interest- 
ing stages but continue to live through ages 

In Mohen]o-daro the ornaments occur mostly on the 
pottery which survive chiefly in fragments 1 Charactensti 
cally, the earthenwares coming from various ancient 
sites of the world, are found to carry the artistic impress 
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of man, either in the body of their own shape or surface 
decoration In Mohenjo-daro the predilection is for adorn- 
ing the surface of the wares with various artistic forms, 
mostly in colour These illuminated ornaments afford an 

interesting study, in their schematisation, planning and 
orchestration of colour. 

, , The < ^ a * :es these wares cannot be determined any 
urther than are indicated by their findspots, but as there 
IS little diversity to be noticed between the ornaments found 
on wares of comparatively later and earlier phases, it is 
practically impossible to touch upon the point of evolution 
may e pointed out that highly mature forms and probable 
archetypes of the same motif may be found to occur on 
wares of even the same period . 2 

Meanings of ornamentations cover a wide field, and space 
will not permit an adequate treatment. 

Colours, that are found to have been used for illumina- 
on, were few in number but the artists had a thorough 
now e ge of selection and combination of those colours and 
a pleasing harmonious effect pervades their effort The 
ares were illuminated mostly in mono-chrome, black being 
tie co our used A few specimens of excellent poly- 
chrome pottery may also be traced, where additional colours 
were red and occasionally green . 4 Black was used in differ- 
ent shades and red generally deep. The surfaces of the 
wares were first coated with a thm slip 5 The colours were 
probably applied with soaked pads of textile fibre, but m the 

oTbrusb ™ 3 er VeSS£ k ' mes were Painted with the help 
Finally we come to the designs themselves In character 

l ese were highly decorative As m Egypt, the script m 

° en ^° aro was not on b a writing, it was a decoration 
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m itself, and there existed much inter relation between the 
pictographs used in the script and the decorative designs 
The ornaments may conveniently be classified under 
several heads Those made up of lines and curves may be 
called geometric designs These designs not only existed 
alone, but were freely used for schematic arrangement in 
composing panels of squares and circles for the fitting in of 
other designs Next are the natural ornaments which were 
copied from such objects as flowers, plants, animals bads, 
etc , of which plant designs were extensively used Thirdly, 
there are the symbolic forms derived from such objects as 
the sun disc, which were probably believed to cnrry some 
religious or mystic meaning ’ 

Now we may have a summary glance at some of the 
important ornaments found at Mohenjo-daro Line was 
the basic element of all their forms and the artists arranged 
the lines in a poised, harmonious and clever way As 
against the Egyptian fondness for the spiral here we find 
an inclination towards the zig-zag, the curve and the circle 
The linear forms consist of chequers cross design and 
what is described by Mr Mackay as hide motif 6 All these 
forms are very common in Mohenjo daro and there is 
enough to be said about their origin and evolution The 
cros3-hne motifs wi thin circles have a pleasing effect The 
zig zag is found m various forms and other geometric 
' designs consist of triangles, etc 

Of the natural motifs, plants were very popular Most 
of the plants received naturalistic treatment but conven 
tionally treated plant motifs are also not rare B The reason 
of their extreme popularity lay probably m their obvious 
appeal and their usefulness in filling up definite spaces 

f Petr cl— cd Egyptian ornament* Its Geometric Natural Structural and 
SymtxrUc. Egyptian Decorative Art, p 49 

• M 1 C p 327 

• Ibid p 524 
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Animals such as the ibex, antelope, bird, snake, lizard, 
doe, etc., are traceable on the wares, but animal as a subject 
was viewed with less favour . 10 

Of the other interesting forms mention may be made of 
fluting 31 work which might have had its origin in lotus and 
of the discular motif which probably was copied from the 
sun disc and bore some significant meaning 32 

The ornaments noticed above bear in most cases striking 
resemblances to motifs and ornaments found m Egyptian 
and West- Asiatic art . 38 In connection with the Egyptian 
decorative art, Sir Flinders Petrie observed that some 
patterns might have been invented and re-invented by 
different people m different ages. ‘ But as yet ’ he said, 
‘ we have far less evidence of re-invention than we have of 
copying ’ and claimed for the Egyptian stock the honour of 
being the fountain of almost all the motifs used in the 
Classical, Indian and Islamic art . 34 In the light of various 
recent discoveries, the statement of this scholar probably 
requires some modifications. 

Ml.C pp 322-23 
n Ibid, p 329 
« Ibid 

13 Espccmlij to the ornaments found at Nal m Ba.uclu«tan, Susa, etc 
11 Petrie, Op cif , p 5 
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DRAVIDIAN ORIGIN OF INDIAN COINAGE 


Mr Rabis Chandra Kar, M A 

Calcutta 

The Indian “ punch-marked ” 1 * coins, predominantly of 
silver, are generally regarded as the earliest eictant specimens 
of comage in India But there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among scholars regarding the probable date to which 
the earliest coins of this class can be assigned There is, 
for example, the view which regards these corns as not 
earlier than the Greek invasion of India under the gTeat 
Macedonian conqueror m the last quarter of the 4th century 
B C 3 On the other hand, there are scholars who are 
inclined to place them centuries earlier 3 But nearly all 
are agreed that the evolution of comage in India could not 
have taken place before the advent of the Aryans 


1 Jamt* P rinaep aeem* to have coined thl* term to describe the *mall 
flattened bit* of «iiver or other metal which are occasionally dlacovered afl over the 
coentry either quite wnooth or bearing only a few punch mark* on ooe or both ddea. 

See J A.S B 1835 pt. IV P 627 

* Jaroea Prinaep (J.A S B I p 394; IV p 626) and H R WUaon (Adana 
Antiqua p 404) thought that the Hindu* learnt the art of coinage from their 
Graeco-Bactrlan neighbour*, that la, after c, 250 B C when Bactria declared It* 
Independence of the Selauddon Empire under Dlodotu* L The find of 3 Greek 
gold coin* freah from the mint — two of Alexander the Great and one of hi* *on 
Philip Araedeo* — along with aeveral worn punch-marked " coin* at Bhlr Mound 
In 1924 however clearly prove* that the “ punch marked coinage had been cir- 
culating for cettfurie* fa Indie In the 4th cen B C. {A.S. I Rep 1924-25 pp. 47-48) 

1 Cf the view of the lato Sir Alexander Cunningham ** they (/ « the 
punch marked coin*) were certainly current In the time of Buddha, that la. In the 
aixth can. B.C. But I ace no difficulty fa thinking that they might mount a* high a* 

1 000 B.C. (Cunningham. Coin* of Ancient India, p 43) 
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Now, m a paper 4 written some time ago Mr. A. S 
Hemmy showed upon an exhaustive 5 examination of the 
weights of the silver ‘ ‘ punch-marked ’ ’ coins that, except- 
ing a small number, only about 4 per cent, of the total, the 
standard of weight followed by these coins is 52 0 grains 
When multiplied by 4 it gives 208 0 grains which closely 
approximates the revised principal unit of 210 2 grams of 
the Mohenjo-daro system of weights Mr Hemmy, therefore, 
concluded that the 52 0 grains standard of the silver 
punch-marked ’ ’ coins may have been derived from the 
principal unit of the Mohenjo-daro system of weights 

Now, writing on the Patna-city hoard 6 (also included in 
Mr Hemmy’s examination of silver “ punch-marked ” coins) 
Mr E H Walsh himself had previously observed that ‘ f the 
weights of those of the present coins that are complete and 
less worn vary from 53 4 to 52*0 grains, and that the weights 
of the coins (that is, the silver “punch-marked” coins) 
in the Indian Museum Catalogue follow practically the same 
variation as in the present coins. 5 Of the 58 silver “punch- 
marked ’ ’ coins found at Gosho-ghat 7 Mr Walsh found 
that 51 weigh under 50*0 grains each, 5 between 50 0 and 
51 0 grams, and only 2 between 52 0 and 53 0 grains 
Mr Walsh further examined the Taxila and Bhir Mound 
hoards Of 167 coins of the former Mr Walsh found 137 
specimens to weigh between 52*0 and 55 0 grains each , 104 
of these 137 weighing from 51 0 to 54*0 grains each Of 
the 1,171 silver “ punch-marked ” coins of the Bhir Mound 
hoard, 33 were long bar “ single type ” coins, and 79 of a 
minute type weighing not more than 3*0 grains each The 
remainder, numbering 1,059, he found to conform to what 

• j R A S , J037 Ivi 

t-' j/ * ' i u 1 ;uiric l i *ii •« I c<* ' coin- in (lit Dritisli Mu'cnm, 196 
( ” t Mu -ti n . <.! 105 c j i •> from tRe GoltiUipore lionrd — in fill S69 com' 

JL v O« o. Pto ,,, 1 072 
' ]BOR S 1019, P/ > 40 f 
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he calls the 53 0 grams standard, only 44 pieces weighing 
54 0 grams each 

It will be seen from the above that silver “punch 
marked ’ coins rarely, if ever, reach the theoretical 
weight of 56 58 grams or 32 ratis, as laid down in the 
Law Books How to explain this difference between the 
actual full weight of the " purSnas ’ and the weight laid 
down m the Manu-smnti? Mr Walsh remarks that “ it is 
possible that, if those coins were actually following the ancient 
Indus standard, it was attempted to hnk them up with the 
system of weights of the period of the Manu smpU by assign 
mg to them the nearest approximate weight in that 
system ” 1 

Thus, tentatively accepting Mr Hemmy s view, Mr Walsh 
tries to push back the date of the earliest “ punch marked 
coins to a period before the coming of the Aryans It had 
already been pointed out by certain scholars thnt the fact that 
“ punch marked ’ coins have been found in one of the very 
ancient earthen tumuli at Launya Nandangafh in Champa 
ran and in the ancient tombs known as Pfindu kuhs in 
Coimbatore m South India, may be regarded as proof that 
the history of this comage goes back to pre-Aryan times m 
India In the view of Mr Walsh the relation which the 
53 0 grains weight standard of the silver “ punch marked ' 
coins bears to the Mohenjo-daro standard of weights further 
strengthens the inference that the “ punch marked com 
age of India “ originated during the early Dravidian civilisa- 
tion 1 

Now, it is generally accepted that the Indus valley civili 
sation as revealed in the ruins at Mohenjo-daro HarappS 
and other sites in the Punjab is not Aryan, and probably 
Dravidian If as Mr Walsh suggests the “ punch marked 
corns originated during the period of the early Dravidian 
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civilisation in India, we may expect to find some corrobora- 
tion of the religious beliefs of the Indus-valley people m the 
devices appearing on the silver ‘ f punch-marked ’ ' coins, 
which, as was recognised by the late Dr. Smith, are the 
authoritative records of the symbolism — religious, mytho- 
logical and astronomical — current throughout India for many 
centuries.” 

Now, it is possible to form an idea of the religion of the 
Indus-valley people from an examination of “ the engraved 
seals found m abundance among the ruins, an inconsiderable 
number of clay sealings and copper tablets, a variety of small 
figurines of terra-cotta, faience, and metal, and a few stone 
images in the round ” It is almost certain from the numerous 
female figurines of terra-cotta, etc., found both at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, that the Indus-valley people worshipped 
the great Earth or Mother Goddess. This great Mother 
Goddess of the pre-Aryans re-appears in post-Vedic 
Brahmanical religion as the goddess Sakti under various 
forms. 

Side by side with this Earth Goddess there appears at 
Mohenjo-daro a three-headed male god with probably a 
fourth head at the back which could not be shown on the 
sealing for obvious difficulties The god is seated on a 
throne m the typical yoga attitude Crowning his head is a 
pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress, giving the appear- 
ance of a trisula To either side are four animals ; elephant 
and tiger on his proper right, rhino and buffalo on his proper 
left. If this deity be regarded as the proto-type of the histori- 
cal Siva-Pasupati, then m the grouping of the animals round 
the deity we may perhaps detect an allusion to his claim to 
be the Lord of the Beasts (Pasupati). 0 Among the disco- 
veries at Mohenjo-daro there are also traces of tree, serpent, 


n Marshall, Mahenjo daro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol I, Ch V, pp 
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and animal worship On many of the seals and tablets 
there are representations of the sacred tree, the nSga or 
serpent, the bull, the elephant, or of some mythical animal 
with one horn 

Let us see if any of these re appears as a device on the 
Indian “punch marked ’ coins 

Now, trees and branches play a prominent part among 
the types of the “ punch marked corns, the commonest 
being conventional representations of a sacred tree within a 
railing The “ tree-within railing is also a very common 
type on the early cast copper coins as also on the tribal 
issues It will not do to describe this device ns the Sacred 
Bo-tree of the Buddhists, as did Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham and others Were it intended for the sacred Bodhi 
tree, we should expect to find one stereotyped form of 
the device repeating itself on numerous corns, instead 
of so many distinct varieties of it as we actually do It 
is 'not impossible that the tree-within railing appearing 
on the " punch marked " coinage of India is the sacred 
tree which nearly every Indian village possesses and the 
cult of which has its roots deep m the past in the religious 
beliefs of the Indus valley people 

The sacred bull, which appears on the Mohenjo daro 
seals and tablets, is found also on the “ punch marked 
coins It is a very common type on these corns os on the 
coins of ancient India generally In later Indian mytho- 
logy the sacred bull is associated with Siva as his vihana, 
and the cult of Nandm or the Bull is subordinated to that of 
Siva Paiupati Mr Allan expresses doubt as to whether 
any religious significance underlies the appearance of the 
bull as a device on the early Indian “ punch marked 
coma He admits, however, that on many later senes it 
is without doubt Nandm, the Bull of Siva Now, even if 
we cannot be sure if the Bull appearing on the punch 
marked ’ coins ought really to be identified with Nandm of 
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the later Brahmamcal mythology, we cannot fail to recognise 
m it the Sacred Bull of the Dravidians. It is to be noted 
m this connexion that in the Vedic texts and ,n Ved.c 

culture generally the cow plays afar more important role 
than the bull. 

Again, the elephant, which appears on the Mohenjo- 
„ aro seaIs ancl tablets, is frequently met with on the 
punch-marked * coins. It figures also on the cast copper 
coins and on coins attributed to Eran and Tania. The 
e ep ant is a common emblem in Indian mythology and 
is associated with deities worshipped by various sects. 

us, in later Brahmamcal mythology it is associated with 
ndra, the Lord of Heaven, as his mount (vahana) 
iravata, while in Buddhist mythology the ‘Gajatame’ 
(the Best of Elephants) or the ‘ Seto 5 (the white Elephant) 
is uddha himself in his thereom orphic form. It is well 
mown to Vedic scholars that the elephant is not associated 
wit any of the^ gods of the Rg- Vedic pantheon. Indeed, 
tie name of a mrga (animal) with a hasta (hand)’ applied 
to it by the Rg- Vedic Aryans clearly shows that the early 
Aryans in India were not familiar with this creature of the 
orest. It is highly probable that the elephant, appearing 
on the seals from Mohenjo-daro and the ancient * punch- 
mar md coins, was held sacred by the pre-Aryans m India, 
t may not be without significance that the elephant occupies 
a prominent place in the mythology of a sect which arose 
in osa a as a revolt against the orthodox Brahmanism of 
o t ie Vedas Later on, however, the elephant like many 
t ler pre Aryan divinities was adopted as an object of 
' en '-ration by the Vedic Aryans who found for it a niche 
^endc their own gods and goddesses. 

It has since been pointed out to me that some of these 
synchronisms between the devices appearing on the 
,, Indus seals on the one hand, and the primitive 
punch-marked ” coins on the other had already been 
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noticed by Dr C L T&bn 10 Among the principal animal 
devices occunng both on the Mohenjo-daro seals and tablets 
and on the “punch-marked ' corns, he noticed the crocodile 
holding a fish, the bull and the elephant He further dis 
covered several Indus script ptctograms among punch marks, 
for example, the fish sign, the arrow sign, the group of-men 
sign, and the n5ga (serpent) sign But Dr Ffibn under- 
rated the importance of these synchronisms when he said 
that “ there is no difficulty m supposing that the ' punch 
marked coins carry on the tradition of the Indus 
civilisation We may even go a step further and say 
that the ‘ punch marked coins probably onginated 
during the period of that civilisation 

It may, of course be argued that as symbols have a 
long life the appearance of similar devices, on the seals 
and tablets from Mohenjo daro on the one hand and the 
' punch marked coins on the other, is no indication of the 
age separating the two As against it, we may point out 
that some of the religious beliefs of a people current at a 
given time must necessarily be reflected in the com types 
of that period But Aryan divinities or symbols connected 
with Aryan religious beliefs are conspicuous by their 
absence on the Indian “ punch marked ’ corns This 
could not have been the case if this coinage, the earliest, 
of which extant specimens have come down to us, had 
onginated with the Indo-Aryans 

The discoveries at Mohenjo daro, however, clearly 
indicate that up to about 2,000 B C , the approximate date 
of the latest of the three strata disclosed , comage had not 
yet come into being among the Indus valley people 11 

*• J.RA.S 1935 pp 307 318 ThU reference wu tfvtm me by my former 
teacher Mr JlLendrmnath Banerjec 

n Dr C L Fibri appear* to favour tbe view that the •enllogs found at Mohenjo 
daro may have been aome sort of currency Thus be aaya the aeala, after aHj 
Were aUo a kind of Instrument by morns of which an Impression was made. The 
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According to the generally accepted view, the Indo- Aryans 
entered India about 1200 B C. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to hold that the “ punch-marked ” coinage 
was evolved in India some time between c. 2000 and 1200 
B C during the period of the early Dravidian civilisation. 


same is the ca«e wiLh the punching tool by means of which these punch marks 
fnamely, those on the earliest Indian coins ) were made on metal Moreover, a number 
of copper tablets have been found at Mohenp-daro with signs similar to those of the 
seals , consequently, the same material has been used there (i e , at Mohenjo daro) 
ah eady as in later times for the “ punch-marked ” coins The question anses anew, 
whether the seals or sealings of the Indus valley were intended to represent money, 
or anyhow, some fore runner of currency, replacing barter ” The method of punch 
marking is admittedly the most primitive method perhaps of striking coins It seems 
odd that the Dravidians bhould later on adopt the crude method of stamping 
com blanks with separate punches when, they had already known, as Dr F6bn 
seems to postulate, the more advanced method of stamping the com flans with one 
single composite seal impression I think the Mohenjo-daro copper tablets cannot 
be regarded as currency, so that the “ punch-marked ” coinage of India may be 
regai ded as the earliest metallic currency known 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BANGARH 

(Under the Auspices oj Calcutta University) 

Mr Kunja Gobinda Goswami, M A 

Cel coil a Unlcertitg 

It is well known in all quarters that the versatile and 
constructive genius of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
practically remodelled this University and introduced various 
new and important subjects for study and research in this 
great institution In the matter of new developments of the 
University, the claims of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture did not escape his zealous attention Accordingly, 
provision was made here for the study of the different 
branches of Ancient Indian History and Culture and 
Archaeology Even then he felt the necessity of archaeo- 
logical excavation to be connected with the Department of 
Ancient Indian History for the practical training of teachers 
and students of archaeology , and a mutual arrangement 
was made among the Archaeological Department, the 
University and the Varendra Research Society for under 
taking an excavation at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district 
of Bengal under the direction of Dr D R Bhandarkar the 
then Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of this University Accordingly, the excavation was 
conducted there for one season m 1 922 23 Ever since, 
though it has been keenly felt that a knowledge of field work 
is highly desirable among the students of the Post-Graduate 
classes of Ancient Indian History and culture, the demand 
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could not be met till the recent modification of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act of the Government of India, in 
accordance with which the University and other learned 
Societies are allowed to participate in Archaeological excava- 
tions Consequently, after the modification of the Act, a 
scheme of Archaeological excavation was prepared in 1937, 
under the direction of Dr. S. P Mookerjee, the then Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Our present Carmichael 
Professor Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhun and the late Mr. N. 
G. Majumdai, Superintendent, Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, were also greatly responsible for the pre- 
paration of the scheme. Thereafter the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, being requested by the University, 
selected the historic site of Bangarh in the Dinajpur District of 
Bengal for the purpose of excavation. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that our University is the first m India 
to take up field work connected with Archaeological excava- 
tion under the new regulations 

As regards the history of the site, according to local 
tradition, Bangarh was the capital of the demon king Bana, 
son of Bali. The ruined site of Bangarh is supposed to be 
identical with the city variously called Devikota, Umavana 
(or Ushavana), Kotivarslia, Banapura and Sonitapura in 
Sanskrit lexicons like the Abhidhana Chmtamam of Hema 
Chandra (12th cen A.D ) and the Trikandasesha of Puru- 
shottama The word Kodlvarisiya (Sk. Kotivarshiya) 
denoting a class of. Jamas of Eastern India is found in the 
Kalpasutra 1 of Bhadrabahu Mention of 3onitapura is made 
in the Vishnu-Purana, 2 3 the Srlmad-Bhagavata, 8 and m 
Narayana’s commentary on verse 32 of the first Canto of 
Srlharsha’s Naishadha Cfiarita Kotivarsha finds mention 


1 Ed Jacobi, p 79 

2 Ch xxxni, 1 1-12 (BangabasI Ed ) 

3 SrTmad-Bhag , X 63, 2 Beng Ed 
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in the Vsyu PurSna 4 and the Bfhat Samhitfi (6th cen AD) 
as well The Damodarpur copper plate inscriptions * of the 
Gupta period mention Kotivarsha both as a town (adhish(hana) 
and a district (vishaya) which formed part of the Puni^ra 
vardhana bhukti Under the Psla kings of Bengal also 
Kotivarsha enjoyed the status of a Vishaya ' In the Rima- 
chanta of Sandhy&kara Nandi (11 th cen AD) Somtapura 
is found to be a prosperous city, and it continued to be m 
a flourishing condition till the invasion of the Turks m the 
13th cen A D The place was known to the invaders as 
Devikot or Dev-KoJ Some Muslim records of 1 3th to 16th 
centuries are also found there According to Dr Bloch 
this place was an important frontier post during the Muslim 
rule 

The rums of the city of Bangarh lie on the eastern bank 
of the Punarbhavfi nver and consist of a vast area full of 
mounds of different sizes The ruins of the citadel or 
’ fortress cover a large area surrounded by a ditch on the 
north, east and south In the centre of this, is the 
highest mound which is said to represent the royal 
palace On the eastern side there is a gate and a cause 
way about 200 long leading across the ditch into the aty 
Sir Alexandar Cunningham visited the place about 60 years 
ago and Buchanan Hamilton more than a century back 

As regards objects of antiquarian interest, Bangarh is 
famous for the find of a copper plate inscription of Mahl 
pfila I an inscribed baBalt pillar of the Kamboja king 
whose date is a disputed promt, a sandstone pillar crowned 
by a black unage of Gannja a miniature shnne with a 
fikhara of the Eastern Indian type and some finely carved 
door jambs of stone and a number of images including an 
inscribed stone image of Sadsliva of the tune of Gopfila III 

< XXXIII, 2p9 
• Ep Isi VoLXV 

I A. K. Mjdtrey* G*u^*lekh»mlll pp 91 f 121 f 147 f 
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Now as regards excavation, in the winter of 1937-38 

to B SeM 3 ° f StUdentS and r6Search WOTk ® 

t Bangarh where excavation was started and contmued for 

about a month. The results obtained during th.s short time 
were hghfy encouraging. For instance, evidence of building 
of different strata, a ring well and pillar-bases of stone, etc , 
were brought to light. As regards minor antiquities, some 
ornamental bricks of various designs, terracotta and pottery 
objects and beads of different shapes and materials were 
recovered. From a study of those structures and antiquities 
It was remarked at that time that the excavation was re- 
warded by the find of objects belonging to the Muslim 

period on the upper level and the Pala and the Gupta 
periods down below. 


Now, encouraged by the promising results of that season’s 
work, the University authorities again sent a party of 
students and research workers for further excavations at 
'Bangarh in the following season, i.e., 1938-39. This ' 
time the period and amount of work were much more 
extensive than in the previous year. The area exposed this 
time was about 34500 sq ft. as against 10300 sq.ft, or 
more t an three times as that m the previous year 

I he excavation has been repaid both by the find of 
structure remains and the discovery of minor antiquities. 

As regards buildings, remains of brick structures of different 

strata have so far been laid bare. It is interesting to note 
at m one part of the operation three strata have clearly 
een in evi ence. The uppermost super-structure is a 
small house of bricks (9' 0" E.W. and 9' 10" N.S). 

- ouse after having been exposed gives only an outline 
o t e oundation of the four walls and a door-way). 
This structure stands on one of the four corner rooms of 
a arger and more massive building. The latter building 
be ongs to the second stratum and contains a br.ckbu.lt 
o\s structure, ike a kunda of the shape of a conventional 
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lotus with sixteen petals at a central place m front of the four 
comer rooms Within this lotuB again a little down below an 
octagonal hollow structure with brick floor has been laid bare 
This octagon contains a pottery pipe 3J" m diameter at one 
of its sides for providing passage of water into a cess pool 
outside, through an underground dram in one of the comer 
rooms (S W ) Just by the side of this lotus shaped pit, 
there has come out a large number aj decorative bricks 
bearing the figures either in toto or in part of human beings, 
birds and animals (deer, elephant, etc ) besides flowers and 
foliage The representation of human and animal life in 
bricks is quite significant here, because these bricks bearing 
or shaped into human or animal moh) could not evidendy 
have formed the part of any Muslim art or architecture Con- 
sidering the level of the finds and their technique, one would 
be inclined to ascribe them to a pre Muslim age The lotus 
shaped structure together with the associated objects is a rare 
discovery [This structure has got four pillar bases of stone 
in situ The frontage of the large building of the second 
stratum appears to be in the west, as the wall of this side 
possesses a senes of door-ways The peculianty of this 
budding is that the rooms possess door-ways mainly in the 
comer facing the lotus shaped structure with the exception 
that the south-western room shows another door way in its 
southern wall ] The details of this budding have to be 
made clear by means of further excavations there 

It ts to be noted that another structure o j a similar plan 
belonging to the same stratum with four corner rooms and 
four pillar bases of stone in the central part (m front of the 
comer rooms) but without the lotus shaped pit was exposed 
in the previous season in the southern part o / the area It 
is now evident that the same architectural plan was followed 
in both the houses 

In between the two houses already menUoned another 
room a hide higher in level possesses three stone pillar 
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bases out of four in situ, with three stone pillars of unequal 
sizes lying near them. There is no doubt that this room 
was a pillared hall. To the eastern wall of this hall, there 
has been found a piece of ornamental stone originally a 
door -jamb containing the decorative designs of figures, 
foliage and flowers. This door-jamb was at a later date 
made to serve the purpose of a door-sill as at present 
found. 

The excavation has brought to light some of the good 
structures of the second stratum, though later repairs, 
additions and alterations have made our study somewhat 
complicated. The second stratum possesses a well-laid plan 
of massive and long walls and compound walls. 

The structural remain of the third stratum is a masonry 
well which has been exposed just at the bottom of the 
northern massive wall of the house already mentioned. This 
well was used before the structures above came into 
existence. 

In the south-eastern part of the area, the excavation was 
rewarded by the discovery of a few (2) punch-marked and 
(2) cast coins, figurines and toys of terra-cotta, characteristic 
of a very early period (e.g., Sunga, Kushana and Gupta) of 
Indian history, and different types of beads of stone and 
other materials Two clay sealings also have been recovered 
from this part of the site. One of them is very indistinct 
while the other shows the symbols — a tree within railing, a 
svastika and a conch-shell (inverted) and a number of other 
signs which look at the first sight like early Indian characters, 
but whose value are yet quite uncertain There have also 
been found two fragments of a gold amulet p) bearing some 
signs, one of which looks like a sign of the clay sealing m a 
re\ ersed form. 

i his portion of the area is also rich m pottery objects 
and Scads of different types though poor in structural 
runmrs. 
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On the whole the results of the excavation during the 
last two seasons have been highly satisfactory Evidence of 
the art of ancient Bengal was discovered in the shape of 
terra-cotta objects decorative bnchs and architectural stone 
pieces Of these the terra cotta objects throw sufficient 
light on a considerable length of time For instance, these 
objects show characteristics resembling those of the Sunga, 
KushSna, Gupta and the Psla periods DecoraUve stone 
pieces so far discovered are mainly the work of the Psla 
school of art and architecture 
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THE PLATONIC CONCEPT OF JUSTICE 
COMPARED WITH THE HINDU 
CONCEPT OF DHARMA 

Dr Bool Chand, M A , Ph.D. (Lond), 

Hindu College, University oj Delhi 

The purpose of this paper is to examine (a) the similari- 
ties between the various implications of the Platonic 
concept of Justice and the Hindu concept of pharma, and 
(b) the desirability of revisualising the conception of Justice 
as the basic principle of modern polity. 

1 

Plato elaborated his concept of justice in his dialogue, 
the Republic In daily speech we use the word m the sense 
of particular justice with its legal connotation; in the 
Republic, Plato goes beyond the law and speaks of urn* 
versal justice such as underlies the whole moral life of man 
as part of a living society. 

In order to understand the true nature of Justice, Plato 
holds it necessary to see justice as it appears in a state'— not 
indeed in any actual state, but m the process of its origin 
and development in an ideal state. For this reason he 
takes man and society at their lowest point, that is to say, 
looks upon man as the creature of physical wants and up° n 
society as the means for the satisfaction of these wants- 
Plato argues that man cannot be a self-sufficient unit, but 
needs the help of his fellow beings to satisfy his nee s, 
even the needs caused by appetite, much more the nee 
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of a higher type The complementary fact is that other men 
need the individual as much as he needs them, for he is able 
to supply them with something which they Jack ‘ No two 
persons ' says Plato, ‘ are exactly alike but each differs 
from each in natural endowments, one being suited for one 
occupation and another for another This implies the 
principle of the division of labour in society 

In tracing the development of society Plato starts from 
the assumption that it was the need for food and clothing 
which made an organised society necessary but since 
human wants are never confined to merely material things, 
he adds by way of an advance to the artisans and 
workers who made up the original company of workers a 
soldier and a ruling class, whom he cbIIb guardians “ The 
bond of mutually helpful workers cannot alone constitute a 
state , the fundamental condition for a proper state is the 
existence of a ruling class distinct from the common people 
who are engaged in the labour of the community ’ 

Having completed his account of the founding of the 
state Plato proceeds to investigate the nature of justice He 
asserts as if it were a commonplace which no one could call 
into question that the perfectly good state must possess four 
virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance and justice Wisdom, 
he argues, may be found amongst the guardians, so that 
the atate over which they rule being constituted according to 
nature will be wise , courage may be found m the class of 
soldiers and it can be assumed that they, similarly to the 
guardians will impart their fundamental quality to the whole 
state , temperance may be discovered if not confined like the 
other two to the ruling class, " in the agreement of the 
mutually superior and inferior as to the rule of either m 
a sort of harmony of all But what of justice ? Obviously 
it is not to be sought m any one class, ruling or ruled, but 
in the relationship of all the classes It is that virtue which 
underlies all the others and which urges every man to do 
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his own business “ A little later, Plato expounds his defini- 
tion to make it denote not only the doing of one’s own 
business but also the having of what is one’s own, and thus 
he makes his justice include the justice of the law court as 
well. 

But the fundamental concept of justice according to Plato 
is the condition which demands of every citizen the perform- 
ance of the duties of his station without interfering with other 
men’s work. Its implications are two-fold ; one, an organi- 
sation of the classes m which every citizen can find the place 
for which his abilities fit him, and secondly, a devotion to 
the state which impels every citizen to do willing service m 
that place Justice, says Plato, is “the ultimate cause and 
condition of the well-being of the state ’ ’ and if the work 
of all is to contribute to a common result, there must be 
agreement between rulers and subjects that one class 
is to direct the work and the other is to do it under 
direction. Justice shows itself, therefore, in the acceptance 
of the conditions under which work is to be done as well as 
in the doing of it 

Similarly to the operation of justice in the state, Plato 
defines the operation of the principle of justice m man. H e 
assumes that the division of an individual soul is like the 
three-fold division of the state : the appetites correspond to 
the artisan class and like it must be kept in order , the 
ambition or spirit is analogous to the soldier class, superior 
to the artisans and when guided by the rulers able to help 111 
keeping the artisans m order , the rational part corresponds 
to the governing class m the state Thus, the wise man is 
dominated by reason and knows what is the real interest o 
his whole nature , the brave man is faithful to the principle 
imposed by reason, in the face of all temptations including 
those that come from pleasure and pam ; the temp erate 
man is he whose passions are under control, not by 
coercion but because there is a harmony of the higher a n 
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the lower parts of the sou' the one ruling and the other 
submitting freely to be ruled In the context of this 
analysis, the place that each man takes in the state will 
depend upon whether he is predominantly wise or brave 
or submissive , but as no man is altogether devoid of any of 
the virtues, even the worker possessing a limited quantity 
of wisdom and a land of courage, the implications of the 
pnnciple of Justice would demand not only the faithful 
performance by the individual of his duties as citizen but also 
the positive regulation of the elements of his soul m con 
formity with the needs of his station in life 

2 

The same more or less, are the implications of the Hindu 
concept of Dharma In Sanskrit literature the term Dharmn 
is quite a comprehensive one It is used to denote such 
various meanings as the sacred law, duty and custom At 
times it is even used to signify religion or religious merit 
But the sense in which we are employing the terra Dharma 
is the sense in which this term was used by Hmdu Law 
givers in relation to the end of the state 

The sense in which Dharma is to be understood in the 
context of this relationship is conveyed by the term Rita 
in the Rigveda, which means the law that governs all the 
phenomena of nature, it being taken for granted that there 
is an underlying order which the phenomena of nature do 
follow, a law which they observe In the BrShraanas the word 
Dharma merely displaces the term Rita Dharma comes 
from the root ‘ dhn which means ‘ to hold ' and it stands 
for the pnnciple which holds the whole universe together 
physical as well as moral it means the cosmic order as 
well as the law governing human society For the purpose 
of our discussion it is the second meaning that is important 
and we shall, therefore, analyse its various implications 
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Dharma is conceived as having been created by the Brah- 
man or the Supreme Deity , the moral authority embedded in 
law is supposed to be metaphysical m its character ; law-givers 
are known as the declarers of truth. This is not very diffe- 
rent from the underlying assumption m the Platonic concept 
of Justice. Plato makes a distinction between opinion and 
science, opinion being the knowledge of particular facts and 
events and science being the knowledge of the universals or 
Ideas that explain these particulars; he ascribes the knowledge 
of science to his philosopher-kings whom he conceives as 
having a grasp upon life as a whole; and in the ideal Repub- 
lic he believes it to be the function of the philosopher-kings 
to give everything its right place and to prescribe in general 
the duties incidental to that place. One difference, however, 
between the Platonic concept and the Hindu concept is there, 
and this goes right to the root of the whole matter ; while the 
Platonic concept was conceived primarily m relation to the 
purpose of man m society, the Hindu view, instead of relating 
the conception of Dharma to the purpose of man in society, 
look an entirely different path and argued that the existing 
social order was m itself the manifestation of the Dharma. 

And once the existing order of society, with all its hierar- 
chical arrangements, came to be looked upon as Dharma, 
the way was opened for the extension of the scope of that 
concept. Every succeeding law-giver satisfied himself by 
sanctifying any custom or usage which m his view was healthy 
and useful as a part of Dharma ; and by the 1st century B.C* 

not only the duties of the various castes and orders but also 

* 

the instructions as to the proper way of appeasing certain 
deities thus became integral parts of the Dharma The 
concept of Dharma became thoroughly definitised, out of 
the vague concept of the law holding together the "hole 
universe, animate and inanimate, there emerged the concrete 
concept of Svadharma, i.e., the concretised list of duties "Inch 
are proper for any particular station or class of society- The 
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Brfihmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vaifyas and the Sadias, 
all came to have their own prescribed Svadharma Similarly 
there came into being a definite scheme of Svadharma for 
the Brahmachsrm, the Gphastha, the Vanaprastha and the 
SannySsin Again Svadharma came to lay down duties 
for peace times as well as for times 'of war Thus, an 
elaborate classification of Dharma springs up and it becomes 
recognised as the highest duty of an individual to fulfil his 
Svadharma in all aspects of life 

This definition of Dharma in terms of Svadharma marks 
a strong point of distinction between the Hindu view and 
the Platonic view of justice The Platonic concept of 
justice was essentially idealistic and therefore dynamic m 
its ojreration , the Hindu concept of Dharma became practical 
and therefore static m its implications The Platonic state 
presented a divine pattern, eternal in the heavens by aspir- 
ing towards which statesmen could make themselves and 
their states better, the Hindu slate, by enabling every 
individual and class to perform the duties incidental to its 
station in the scheme of social organisation and no more 
became an agency for the perpetuation of the status quo 

3 

Dharma is the central principle of political obligation in 
the Hmdu state, and loyalty to this central principle is to 
be expressed by each observing his Svadharma But if 
Svadharma is so conceived that it inculcates the real nature 
of personality as expressing itself in the pursuit of common 
good it is only necessary that there should be a satisfactory 
basis for the state This, unfortunately, the Indian thinkers 
failed to evolve They applied themselves to metaphysical 
problems rather than to the problems of human conduct 
their quest was a religious quest, a quest after reality “The 
highest good of the Uparushads says McKenzie 1 ‘ is at 

1 J McKeoilc, HIndo Elhlu (O U P 1922] pp 67-68. 

35— I290B 
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its best a state of being m which all ethical distinctions are 
transcended.” The Buddha laid down the mutual duties 
of parents and children, of pupils and teachers, and of . 
husband and wife; but even he failed to provide the 
logical foundation of a truly ethical life, Viz., the conception 
of individuality, for to' him there was neither the individual 
soul nor the universal soul. The Bhagvad-Glta made some 
definite advance inasmuch as morality took here to itself a 
content far more definitely positive thamit had m the other 
writings , but even here the question of the sanction behind 
man’s Dharma was not discussed The argument that 
Dharma was after all Dharma, and that God had willed things 
as they are, cannot be a satisfactory basis for morality 

Again, the Hindu view of the ultimate good of life 
precljided the possibility of due attention to that aspect of an 
individual’s life which seeeks satisfaction only m comrade- 
ship . The whole emphasis of Hindu philosophic thought 
is upon regarding the world of ordinary experience as a 
barrier blocking the way to the realisation of reality. The 
performance of various duties is at best a mere discipline , 
it is not looked upon as the fundamental basis of the social 
well-being of the community. And the conception 
Svadharma was so interpreted as to emphasise the possibility 
of each individual attaining the final goal by doing his duty , 

no attempt was ever made to stress the need for a common 

, >> 

life of endeavour to attain the final goal “ It may be, 

says Mr. Anjaria , 2 “that this insistence upon the absolute 

necessity of every one doing his own duty, irrespective of 
the consideration as to whether others are doing the same, 
was intended m the mam to facilitate the practical working 
of the whole social structure,” but the danger of such insis- 
tence is quite obvious , for such emphasis inevitably fostere 

. U l0 <jo 

- J J Anjaria, N.Vure and Grounds of Political Obligations in t,ie 
Sate [Le irmms I Q 35 ] 
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particularity and exclusiveness Thus even while the state 
is considered by the Hindus an essential institution along 
with the caste, the family and the guild as providing for 
the individual the proper milieu to observe his Dharma, it 
never became an ideal of common life that it was to the 
Greeks 

Anyhow, the state that emerged out of its association 
with the Dharma was in many ways a quite peculiar state 
It did not constitute, as in Platonic thought, the ideal to which 
the actual social order would seek to approximate and reach , 
it sanctified the actual itself Again, since the emphasis of 
Dharma was unmistakably on self sufficiency, all the duties 
prescribed under it having reference merely to the attainment 
of the individual s own perfection without any reference to 
positive social service as such, the state was not looked upon 
as necessary for the satisfaction of mutual need for protection 
or for eradicating the various hindrances to the fullest 
development of the members, but merely as an institution, 
like the family, which forms a natural stage in human social 
development The individual , that is to say, was not con- 
ceived as a product of the various social relationships mto 
which he enters but as a unit by himself seeking self realisation 
through the disinterested performance of his prescribed 
duties This, as all political thinkers m_the West from Plato 
and Aristotle down to Bosanquet and Marx have pointed 
out, is a quite inadequate view of the nature of individuality 
An individual shorn of his various social relationships is 
nothing better than an abstraction and therefore a political 
theory of the state which refuses to concern itself with a definite 
system of civic rights and obligations is quite dlusory and 
worthless 

4 

It will be clear from this that the conception of Dharma 
a3 it has actually operated in the Hindu political thought has 
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been vitiated by two defects — firstly, the tendency to identify 
the actual social ordei with the Dharma and thus to suppress 
the claims of individuality , and secondly, the failure to 
regulate the principle of the Dharma to corporate social 
existence and to human life as a unit in the life of society. 
There is no inherent and inevitable relationship between 
the conception of Dharma and these two tendencies of the 
Hindu political thought , and it will, m our view, be highly 
useful to revisuahse the old Hindu ideal of Dharma, if that 
could be done m isolation from these tendencies 

The conception of Dharma is a highly valuable concep- 
tion, teaching the individual that he can be true to his real 
self only if he keeps pace with the rhythm of the universe. 
It gives the individual an insight into how his diverse 
loyalties may be ordered. It provides for “man’s full 
comprehensive life, satisfying personal as well as social, 
material and spiritual wants on the basis of a social federa- 
tion securing to each group and its members their rights os 
well as their duties in a universally recognised order. h 
saves us from the problems that are incidental to an> 
thorough-going theory of sovereignty which looks upon the 
state ns a closed institution unrelated to the rest of the world, 
for under this conception “ the accumulated tradition of the 
race is idealised as a system of social values which, instead 
of be in if created and conserved by the sovereign fiats of a 
central organ, themselves create and conserve an infintu 
multiplicity of organs, whether m the form of guilds or 
caMt ", snnghas or communities, ganas, samuhas or classes, 
* uh of which accordingly partakes of a quasi-independtnt 
jurrdktion an ! participates in the common sovereignty o 
Dh <rn»a of winch the community is the body.” < 
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Rightly ordered and expanded, therefore, on modem 
lines, the conception of Dharma should furnish the basis of 
a new polity which in its complex co operation and co-ordma- 
tion of multiple groups will be far more satisfying and 
successful in the state and inter state construction of the 
future than the monistic organs of the present statal organi- 
sation But the Dharma rojya of the future cannot be 
created on the foundations of an iniquitous social order 
The underlying ideal of the social order to be embodied 
in the Dharma must be to assure to every individual 
the possibility of his fullest development in harmony with 
the interests of the state This ideal will of course have 
to he secured by the creation of suitable institutions, but 
institutions must be regarded merely ns instruments of life 
and not as ends in themselves The tendency to regard 
existing institutions as having a divine claim to the loyally 
of the individual was one of the serious pitfalls that the 
Hindu concept of Dharma inevitably encountered , and it 
is at all events desirable to keep away from that pitfall 
This can be done by acknowledging the ultimate allegiance 
of the individual to the ideal instead of the existing scheme 
of actual institutions The desire to approximate to the ideal 
will lead to perpetual vigilance on the part of the body 
politic and perpetual vigilance is the condition of liberty 
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Investigations in Indian History have revealed to scholars 
from time to time the very frequent association of the Nagas 
with the religion and geography of India as well as with 
a large number of her ruling dynasties. As the major 
portion of our evidence in this respect comes from tradition 
recorded either m inscriptions of a very late period or in 
literature, the general tendency has been to neglect it, except 
when supported by numismatic or independent epigraphic 
data The character of the only two exhaustive treatments 
that exist on this subject has also contributed something 
towards this attitude. Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent 
Worship m Ancient India ” was a masterly analysis of the 
religious aspect of the Naga problem as far as it went, but 
it ignored almost completely the political significance of the 
question which is no less important Besides, his conclusions 
on the relation between Buddhism and Naga worship 
had also much to be questioned. The recent attempt 
made by the late Dr. K P. Jayaswal to string together the 
scattered references to the Nagas into a brilliant account of a 
Naga imperial period has also been proved unsatisfactory 
As many critics have pointed out, there is no sound basis 
for believing that the Nagas ever assumed the imperial role 
which Jayaswal has attributed to them. Yet the repeat 
ed references to the Nagas, that come up to the surface 
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every year with the discovery of fresh sources of information, 
make one enquire whether the Nsga question might not 
possess some special importance of its own and thus deserve 
a serious and thorough investigation 

To every student of Indian history, it must appear as 
if there lay a complete veneer of a belief in the divinity of 
the N&gas and of the Nsga racial bjood over the length and 
breadth of India From Kashmir, Tibet or Nepal to the 
Malabar and Konkon coast in the south , from Gujrat to 
Bengal and Assarq, from Ceylon to Java Sumatra and 
Cambodia, there are very few places indeed, where we do 
not meet frequently with individual or local names of which 
the word Niga forms a part, or where the ruling dynasty 
is not believed sometimes to have been associated with a 
Niga clan Such peculiarly Nsga names as Nfigadatta 
Nagtaibika, NfigabhaS(a, Nsgaraja Nfiganiks, or more simply 
Nsga and Nsgl, occur alike in the dynastic lists of Southern 
as well as Northern India Individual names including the 
word Nsga appear in the votive inscriptions of Ssfichi and 
Bharhut as well as of Amaravatl The Sstavshanas, the 
Guptas, the Valabhi kings and the Pslas employed Niiga 
officials Nepal is said once to have been known as the 
Nfigahrad, the old name of Islamabad the old capital 
of Kashmir, was Ananta Nsga and we hear of a city called 
Nsga ( Nagpuram ) on the nver Gomatl m the Naimishsranya 
Ahicchatra or Ahikshetra in Rohilkhand undoubtedly seems 
to denote that it was the field or home of Ahis=Nagas The 
belief that Ceylon was the habitat of a Nsga race was so 
strong that even down to a very late period it continued to 
be known as the Nsgadvtpa Besides, such local names as 
Nsgakhaaja, Nsgava^i, Nfigoda NsgSvi or Nsgamaigala 
viahaya and Niigapura-Nandivardhana which occur so 
frequently in the inscriptions of Central and Southern India 
bear indubitable traces of association with the Nagas The 
most interesting [.fact is, however, the assoaaUon of royal 
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his son (JBORS, XVI, p 771 ) When we pass from India 
proper to Cambodia and the East Indian Archipelago we 
meet with the same association of the NSgas with the royal 
families Down to the 7th cent A D , a tradition was 
strongly current in the Kambuja court of the origin of the 
ruling line from the marriage of a Naga princess Soma with 
a Brahmin Kaundinya ( Indian Influence in Cambodia by 
Chatterjee, pp 3ff ) It was believed that Funan or the major 
portion of modem Cambodia, was once under a Naga king, 
the marriage with whose daughter conferred the ownership 
of Funan on the Kamboja rulers The old Tamil poem 
Manimegalai mentions a town Nagapuram in Java ( ibid p 5) 
which was apparently founded by the Nagas According to 
the Chu fan Chi of Chao Jou Koua, a work on Chinese trade 
in the 1 2th cent AD the people of Srlvijaya gave the title 
of "long-tsing or the seed of the Naga , to their king 
( Feumal L Empire Sumatranais de Srlvijaya, p II) This 
would appear to point to an association of the Sadendra 
dynasty of Eastern Sumatra also with the Nagas The early 
history of Pegu is similarly connected by tradition with the 
Ns6 a face 

Coming from the dynasties that were connected with 
the N&gafi by marriage to those "that claim or are reputed 
to have belonged to the Naga tribal stock themselves, we 
find here also a considerably large group of varied interest 
and importance A hst of such families would take us 
through all the centimes from the later Vedic Age down to 
the 14th cent A D The earliest among these are the 
Panchslas and Knvis, the etymology of whose names seems 
to connect them with serpents The name of Pafichsla in 
particular would warrant such an assumption since it is 
difficult to explain its origin otherwise than as a confederacy 
of five ala or Serpent-tribes 

If we pass over the vague half mythical and half histon 
cal references to the Nfigas contained in the epics and the 

36—I29CB 
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Puranas, the next in point of age among the kings who may 
be assorted with the Nagas would perhaps he the rulers o! 
Ayodhya, who are believed to have ruled some time 
etween 150 B.C and 100 A. D. and whose coins appear 

;° D ’ m V- A- S -A's Catalogue of the Coins 

f i ! ^ S£Um - h W1 " te n °“ Ced tha ‘ corns 

O three kings of this group— Visakha Deva, Dhana Deva and 

Kumuda Sena, the snake occurs as one of the symbols, 
mg Parvata of Kosam who ruled about 2nd cent B.C. 
i id, p. 155 , also has a similar snake on his com. Snakes 
Similarly occur on two of the Taxila coins mentioned ,n the 
same cata ogue ( p. ) 56, nos. 6 and 7 ) and attributed to 
a ou t e t or 3rd cent. B C., as well as on two, if not on 
’ . coins of the Malavas who ruled during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era (p. 171, no. 5, p. 174, no 69) 

audheya coin of early age ( no. 31, p. 183 ) also contains 
y o composed of two snakes. The full significance of 
ym o s is difficult to determine at the present stage of 
now e ge. It is interesting, nevertheless, to take notice 
th f * . CUno ^ s fea ^es In the first instance, we notice 
l , t e colns of the Nagas of Narwar, nor those 
' y t e Satavahanas, who are credited by some to 
en Nagas, are known to bear this Snake-symbol 
econ y, the snake appears on the coins of individual 

j , ^ a ' anc ^ ls n °t general insignia of these 
3 tle ^* hirdly , m six of the eight cases above men- 
loned, the snake appears together with a bull. Only in two 

pi r ° occ urring without it, and along with o 

mitya T he historical importance of these facts will he 

discussed later We should also note that the known 

, ' anc ^ ^-* u P* a coin types too do not bear the Snake* 

esign. This is another significant fact which will help us 
to reconstruct the history of the Naga cult and tribe. 

during the period Ist-4th cent A.D. Southern India 
seems to have come under considerable influence of t he 
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Nigas Ptolemy m Bk VII, Pt 1 sections 91 and 92, of 
his Geography refers to the Coast of Sonngoi with its capital 
at Orthoura ruled over by Sornagos, and Arouarnoi with 
capital Malanga under king Basaronagos As Dr D C 
Sircar has pointed out in his history of the Early Pallavas 
in J I H , XIV, 1935, p 154, this Sonngoi no doubt repre- 
sents the Colomandala and its capital Orthoura is most 
probably identical with Uragapur or Uraiyur Arouarnoi 
is supposed to have been identical with K&flchl maud ala 
It is difficult to amve at the actual names of the lungs 
but they would appear to be something like Sflryangga 
and Vajra° or VarshanSga Any way, there is little doubt 
that, in the time of the Greek geographer, this portion of the 
Deccan was under Nsga king s If these conclusions of Dr 
Sircar are accepted the value of the traditions, about the 
Chola and Pallava kings receiving the ownership of land 
through matrimonial alliances with the Nsgas, will be consider 
ably increased 

That Andhradefa and its neighbourhood was under 
the Nfigas during the early centimes of the Christian era 
is suggested by evidence from more sources than one The 
Satavslianas, and their successors, the Chutu Kula Sfita 
kamis drew their blood more or leas from the Nfiga stock 
As Dr H C Flay Chaudhun has pointed out, the 
DvStrnpiatputtalikfi represents Sfilivfihana, the mythological 
representative of the Sfitavfihana dynasty, os of mixed 
Brfihmana and Nfiga origin (PHAI p 280) This is amply 
attested to by the typical Nfiga names which occur m their 
dynastic lists That the Nfigas grew to be very powerful 
towards the end of the Sfitavfihana rule is also proved by 
a number of facts A chief called Skandanfiga is found 
ruling the Bellary district, in the reign of Pulumfivi the 
last king of the main Sfitavfihana line Secondly Nfiga 
Malamkfi, the daughter of a Chufu king is mentioned as 
making a gift of a Nfiga, together with her son, who is called 
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Wkanda-Naga-SrI. AH the known fangs of this kne bear 
the same name and thus prove a close association with the 
Nagas. Thirdly, the name of Uragapura, the capital of Sonngoi, 
suggests not an isolated reign of one Naga fang but a Naga 
settlement in that locality of tolerably long duration. From 
Buddhist traditions of Ceylon and Siam we also know that 
there was a Naga country called Majerika near the Diamond 
sands, i e., Kaiichi, (Cunningham, A. Geog. Ind., pp. 611- 
» ircar, op. cit., p. 156), from whose king permission 
was once obtained to transfer a relic to Ceylon from 
Dantapura m the Andhradesa. The difficulty is that 
while the Ceylonese tiadition gives the date as 157 BC, 
the Siamese chronicle definitely puts ,t as A.D 310- 

. , ^ though this might have much vitiated the 

in epen ent evidence of these traditions, they nevertheless 

iep in establishing the conclusion, that during the first 

three centuries of the Christian era, the Chola and Kanchi 

an a as as well as part of Andhradesa were under Naga 
rulers 

That during the third and early part of the 4th cent. A.D. 
orthern India also was ruled by a number of Naga kings is 
y proved by Puranic as well as numismatic and epi- 
graphs evidence. Three independent groups of Vidisa, 
pavati or Padmavati and Mathura are distinctly 
mentioned in such a way as to leave little doubt of their 

r^i r- e * name Bhava Naga, the only known king 

n arasl ^ a dynasty, also seems .to connect him with 

f a ^ 3S r ^ 1S n0t P° ssi ^^ e to enter here into a discussion 
° e coins of the second group (C. M. I , pp. 23-24) or the 

question of identification of Achyuta, Canapati Naga or 
gasena o a labad Pillar inscription with these Puranic 
Naga kings (See PHAI, p 364). Of all the Nagas referred 
o in ancient Indian history, the North Indian Naga 
houses of the 4th cent A.D stand ont as the most prominen. 
and historically the most tanglb j e We do nol know 
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whether Nsgabhatja and his son MahSraja Mohesvara Ngga 
of the Lahore Copper Seal (G I , p 283) belonged to any of 
these three groups or formed a separate Naga family by 
themselves But all this sufficiently justifies the conclusion 
of Dr H C Ray Chaudhun that the fCushtaa kingdom 
of Northern India disappeared in the 4th cent A D having 
been conquered by the Nsgas These Nsgas must have been 
ruling over different portions of UttarSpatha till they were 
themselves swept away before the conquering arms of 
Samudragupta 

As late as the time of Skandagupta, however we find 
one SarvanSga as the governor of Antarvedt (G I p 68) 
In the neighbourhood of Surashjra nnd Bharukaccha 
especially, the N Tiros seem to have held a prominent 
position down to the 6th cent A D From the Junagadh 
inscription Skandagupta appears to have dealt severely with 
a Naga rebellion (G I , p 59) In c 570 A D Dadda 1 
Gurjara uprooted the Nsgas (Kaira grant of Dadda III, 
I A , XIII, pp 82 ff), who have been identified with the 
jungle tribes ruled over by Ninhullaka of Broach (B Gaz , 
I, 1, p 115) Dhruvasena 11 8 grant of G S 334 (654 A D ) 
also mentions ns Dutaka the PramStp SrlnSgu (Eli p 92) 

The next important revival of the Nagas particularly 
m Central India seems to date about the 9th cent AD In 
800 A D , MsharSja Ttvaradeva of Srlpura m Kosala most 
probably defeated a Nsga tnbe (Rajim grant, G I , p 298) 
Sometimes after this period, we also note two references 
to Nsgaa in the inscriptions of Bengal The Rnmganj 
record of MahamSndalika Tivara Ghosha introduces us to a 
Ghosha Nsga family of Dhekkan which was to be assigned to 
c, 1 1 th cent A D (See Bhandarkar s List, No 2 1 00) The 
Bhuvaneivara Praiasti of Bhat(a Bhavndeva, the minister 
of Harivarmadeva m c 1 2th cent AD (Ins of Bengal, III, 
pp 30ff) also refers to destruction of Nttgn kings by him 
The Rsmacharita mentions the conquest of Utkala the 
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kingdom of Bhava-bhOshana-Santati, by Ramapala, but it is 
not clear whether in this case the Nagas or the Chandras 
were meant The greater probability would however lie 
in favour of the former, since they were the more well- 
known. 

It was m the period 1 Oth- 1 2th cent A.D that the different 
branches of the Sendraka, Smda, or Chmdaka family, which 
called themselves lords of Bhogavati and NagavamsI 
gradually spread themselves over different portions of 
Central India, particularly Bastar. The Nagattaras of Begur, 
too, appear in an inscription of the 10th cent. A D. (E.I., VI, 
p. 45) as having fought against king Viramahendra, on behalf 
of the W. Ganga king Ereyappa and being distinguished 
for bravery m the fight. If the evidence of Navasahasanka 
Charita is accepted, then the Naga king, whose daughter 
Saslprabha was married to Sindhuraja Paramara, must also 
have been ruling m Ratnavatl on the Narmada at about this 
period. 

The history of the Nagas in the Northern and North Western 
provinces of Uttarapatha, as far as traceable from literature 
and tradition, deserves a separate mention. We cannot tell 
for certain how far the legend of the invasion of the Tak or 
Tnksha — a Scythic tribe which worshipped serpents and most 
probably laid the foundation of the NagavamsI element of 
the Rajput clan — might have been historically true Takshaka 
is the name of a well known mythical Naga, and the 
Takshakas might have had something to do with the founda- 
tion of Takshasila. There is no doubt however that Kashmir, 
from very early days, must have been a centre of the Nagn s 
The RajataranginI has preserved a legendary account of 
the conflict between the followers of the Naga cult and the 
Buddhists, immediately after the reign of the Kushafns. 

_ ♦ J| 

\\ t ,i|so It* tr n from the same source how Gonarda III rev i ve 
the an< tent r*'uul c in accordance with the Nlla-purana 
one of trie chief imthie \W.is) In 625 A D the Karl A 
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or Nsga dynasty was founded by Durlabha and lasted down 
to 854 AD (C M 1 , pp 28 29), From the MafiEvamsa, 
again, we learn of the conversion of as many as 84,000 
Nsgas in the Himnvanta region and of the N&ga king of 
Kashmir and GandhSra Hiuen Tsiang also mentions 
that serpent worship was known in StrlrEjya in Tibet 
(As Res , XV, p 48) But although we have many proofs 
of Niga worship m the northern regions, we have no evidence 
of the political importance of the Nsgas here except m 
Kashmir 

A careful examination of the data mentioned above 
reveals several very significant facts In the first instance, 
a clear distinction must be made between kings or individuals 
who merely worshipped the Nsgas, and families or tnbes 
who had come to be identified with the Nfigas themselves 
Whether this was from long continued worship of the 
Nsgas, or from having once been in the position of chief 
priests of the cult, must now remain n matter of pure 
conjecture But it is difficult to explain otherwise the 
occurrence of typical Nsga names in the dynnstic lists of 
other royal families who are not known to have belonged 
to the Nsga race, nor the fact that out of hundreds of 
such dyasties, only five or six stand out as belonging to 
the Niga kula This would also explain the sporadic 
appearance of the Nsga symbol on the coins of individual 
rulers of AyodhyS or Mslava referred to above That the 
known Nsga coins bear only the Humped Bull and Peacock 
designs — both emblems associated with the Saiva cult — also 
confirms the theory that the people known as Nsgas had 
been Serpent worshippers in the long past, and had 
gradually changed their symbols along with the change in 
the very character of their own religion 

The history of the Nsga cult in India is one of the most 
interesting chapters of )he history of Indian religions It 
must have originated at first merely as a worship of the evil 
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spirit among aboriginal clans. Whether it was introduced 
to India along with the wave of the Tibeto-Burman invasion 
or whether it started independently among her primitive 
inhabitants, we have no means of knowing definitely at 
present We know for certain, however, that snake- worship 
was prevalent m Mohenjo-daro and other centres of the 
ancient Indus Civilisation In the faience sealings illustrated . 
on Pis CXVI, no. 29 and CXVIII, no 1 1 and described in 
Marshall’s book on Mohenjo daro and the Indus Civilisation, 
Vol I, p. 68, we find a cobra standing on its tail Jbefore 
a kneeling suppliant In the Rigvedic period also, it was 
predominant among one class of inhabitants, and it is 
particularly interesting to note how gradually it came to 
influence the religion and imagery of the invading 
Aryans . 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that snake-worship 
was unknown m the Rigvedic age and became prominent 
only during the Sutra period But a careful study of the 
Vedic literature reveals the case to have been completely 
otherwise. Throughout the Rigveda we meet with a spirit 
of conflict, of a dualism, and a race for superiority between 
two distinct types of culture and thought. This is why we 
are first introduced to the Snake-god m the form of Ahi 
Vrtra, the enemy of the Aryan god Indra. Naga, the name 
under which the Snake-god was to become so famous in 
later days, does not appear in early Vedic literature. 
Even when it does for the first time m the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XL 2,7,12), it is not clear whether a great snake 
or a great elephant is meant. But this does not influence 
our conclusion about the nature of Ahi Vrtra, since he 1 3 
described always in Rigveda as the serpent who lay around 
or hidden in waters, and as holding a full control over the 
waters of heaven and earth alike. We must remember that 
the association with earth and water were the two prominent 
characteristics of the Naga cult. It was this latter aspect 
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that was gradually to assert its influence over the Aryan 
religion and coming m contact with it, was to be changed 
itself 

It is evident from the hymns that refer to Ahi Vftra, that 
he received no worship from the Aryan tribes and was only 
regarcjed as an evil spurt of considerable power who must be 
fought down Towards the end of the Rigvedic period 
however, the Snake god is absorbed m the Aryan pantheon 
in the form of Ahi Budhnya, the serpent of the deep The 
fact that he is mentioned only twelve times in the Rigveda 
(cf Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp 72-73) shows that he 
was a god but newly introduced and not very popular as yet 
But as in the verse that gives most information about him, the 
poet exclaims, “ I praise with songs the Ahi Budhnya, the 
serpent bom in water, sitting in the bottom of the streams in 
spaces," we are left in no doubt about his divinity 
Evidently he is but a later incarnation of the Ahi V|tra, 
but mvoked more as an atmospheric than a watfer god, 
although his ongin is m water In this penod be is 
frequently coupled with Aja Ekapada “the supporter of the 
sky the stream the oceanic waters ’ and’ with the thundering 
flood These facts seem to indicate two parallel develop- 
ments of the Snake Cult among the original worshippers and 
the invaders Among the Dravidian and other non-Aryan 
races, the snake was mostly associated with the earth and 
its oceans and thus came gradually to be transformed into 
the beautiful mysterious half-god and half-human Nfiga that 
inhabited the nether-world and was endowed with magic 
powers Among the Aryans who believed m the water 
encompassing the world he was soon included among other 
atmospheric deifies From this, it was only a few more 
steps to the coupling of Ahi Budhnya with Agm who was 
“ a raging Ahi in the space, and thence with Rudra who 
was one of the seven deities identified with Agnvand a 
later manifestation of Aja Ekapada, described as a kmd of 

37— 1290B 
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Agni. He was still being associated with Apam Napat, 
invoked as the brilliant son of waters, standing among 
waters (op. cit ., p. 69). But it was his association with 
Rudra that came to be the most emphasised upon, and m 
this way was laid the foundation of the amalgamation of one 
aspect of the Naga cult with Saivism 

It should be noted, however, that snake- worship of the purer 
type had also been introduced into the Aryan society during 
the age of the Atharva Veda The presence of a priestly 
class related to the cult is also suggested by the fact that 
according to the Taittiriya Samhita a Sarpa-rajnl or Serpent- 
queen was the authoress of one of the hymns of the 
Rigveda (X. 189). 

In later times, when the non-Aryan type. of Naga worship 
had spread over "the greater portion of India, it became a 
favourite symbol of the new religions that tried to fight it 
down, to represent the Nagas as doing homage to their 
respective gods Thus we find Vishnu lying on Ananta 
Naga in the midst of the primeval ocean, and the Nagas 
depicted m art and literature as offering worship to Buddha 
as well as Parsvanatha In doing this, however, each of these 
new cults absorbed more or less the accumulated mass of 
Naga mythologies and made some of the most famous Naga 
gods semi-divinities in their own pantheons. But no other 
religion came to be associated as much with the Naga cult 
as Saivism. And this perhaps explains to us the occurrence 
of typically Saiva symbols on the coins of the Naga kings. 

Thus at the very beginning we are hampered with the 
knowledge that (a) dynasties which described themselves 
Naga Kulas did not necessarily use the Naga symbol, an 
(b) as the cases of the Ghosha dynasty o£ Bengal and the 
Nagavamsls of Bastar illustrate, might not even have use 
the word Naga as part of their names (c) Therefore it must 
also be true that the mere use of Naga symbols or the use 
the appellation Naga in their nomenclature does not jus 
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our identification of any particular dynasty with the Nlga 
Kula We have consequently, to make a distinction between 
three probable cases (1) An entire tnbe or clan worshipp- 
ing the Naga might come to be known as the Nigas, on 
semi totemistic basis The PaS chains the Kpvts, the N&gas 
of Kashmir and probably the Nagattaras may be said to 
have belonged to this group (2) Out of a religious 
hierarchy connected with the Naga cult might be evolved 
ruling dynasties, who would at first use the Ngga as their 
emblem, but might m later ages, retain the designation 
Naga Kula, although actually worshipping only associated 
deihes This type is represented by the three Naga dynasties 
of Vidifa Mathura and ChampSvatl the Chhmdakas or 
Sendrakas, and the Ghoshas of Bengal (3) Then there 
might be cases of new conversion, or of a revival of Naga 
worship under individual kings of a dynasty, or an influence 
brought into the family through matrimonial alliances This 
would explain the large number of names connected with 
Nagas found in the majority of the dynasties, and the sudden 
appearance of the Naga symbol on coins 

From an examination of the above facts, it appenrs that 
although we cannot infer the rise to polihcal importance of 
the Naga Kula merely from the occurrence of Naga names 
in the genealogies unless corroborated by some other 
evidences, it is possible to deduce a revival of Naga 
or allied worship from a recurrence of such names Two 
such revivals are clearly warranted by the data mentioned 
in the course of this paper The first should be assigned 
to the period lst-4th cent A D the second to the centimes 
9th- 1 1th A D The latter is more interesUng in this sense 
that it denotes a re-assertion of the non Aryan elements in 
the Naga cult with its earth worship and h uman sacrifices 
before such goddesses as Dantefvart of Bastar and that the 
sense of veneration felt for the Nsgas in this age is revealed 
by an attempt by the majority of the ruling dynasties to claim 
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some connection, matrimonial or otherwise, with the Nagas. 
It will be noticed that all the inscriptions containing traditions 
of Naga alliances with royal families date from this period. 
We know from epigraphic evidences that Naga worship, at 
least of Nagendra Dadhikarna, was current m the age of 
Kanishka (E.I., I, p. 390, No. 18, I A., XXXIII, p 102, 
No. 13). But the fact that, although Kamshka’s coins 
represent a veritable museum for the emblems of a large 
number of prominent religions, the Naga-symbol does not 
occur on any of the known specimens most probably 
indicates that the once prominent Naga cult was slowly 
falling into decadence at least m some portions of India, 
before the earnest patronage Buddhism was receiving from 
kings. The fall of the ancient Naga' houses before the 
increasing Gupta empire also helped in this downfall The 
revival of Brahmanism under the Guptas successfully held 
down the Naga cult for a period over two centuries iWhen 
Hiuen Tsiang and Itsmg visited India, the old religion was 
slowly reasserting itself. Hiuen Tsiang noted quite a large 
number of legends and places of worship connected with 
the Nagas. Itsing also refers to the miraculous powers of 
Naga Mahakundalika. The Naga worship had never died 
out ; it had only been held m abeyance under the influence 
of other religions Gradually as the old Brahmanical 
religions as well as Buddhism lost their strength, the Snake 
Cult must have been revived m localities where the non- 
Aryan elements mostly predominated. It is the result of 
this renaissance that we find m the 9th- 1 1 th centuries of the 
Christian era. 

With its many-sided interests — psychological, religious, 
sociological and political — the Naga problem of Indian 
history offers a splendid scope for research. It is impossible 
to deal exhaustively with all the intricacies contained within 
it m the scope of so short a paper. The unusual massing of 
details about the mythical Nagas, the complications that 
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arise at every step due to the fact that there are jumbled 
together m the traditions accounts of N&gaa as serpents 
proper, as mythical or semi divine beings, as tribes and as 
ruling houses, render the problem unusually intricate and 
at the same time rich in interest A discussion of the 
individual characteristics and the gradual evolution of such 
Nsgn deities as Elipatra and Cliakrovfihn of the BhSrhut 
period, of Dadhihnmn and BhOmi Naga of the time of the 
Kushinas, of NllnnSga of Kashmir and his PurSna 
(E I , XVII, p 1 1), of the great Mam Naga whose centre of 
worship was at the Maniyar Math of Rsjgphn would no 
doubt be of much help in constructing the religious history 
of India An enquiry into the history of the three Naga 
houses of Uttarapatha in the pre Gupta period would be 
similarly of exceeding importance 1 hare, in this paper 
only attempted to give on indication of the many problems 
connected with the question Careful historical researches 
scrupulously conducted in this direction cannot fail to yield 
a wealth of information which will be extremely helpful in 
reconstructing the history of India 
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SASTA CULT IN TRAVANCORE. IS IT 
A RELIC OF BUDDHISM ? ' 

Mr. V. Narayana Pillai, M.A , B.L. 

Travancore University 

Sasta is the most important deity of the forests of 
Travancore. 1 But he is largely worshipped m all parts of 
Travancore by all classes of people. In recent years the 
Sasta cult is becoming more and more popular with the 
educated classes in the country. The period from the 
middle of November to the middle of January is the period 
par excellence of the worship of Sasta. The fasting and 
the prayers extending over two months culminate in an 
arduouB pilgrimage 2 to the most famous of the Sasta 
temples m Travancore situated at Sabarimala, one of the 
inaccessible hills in the high ranges of Travancore. Last 
year more than two lakhs of pious worshippers are said 
to have congregated at Sabarimala on the 1 st of Makarom. 

Hindu mythology gives the following account of the 
origin of Sasta. In connection with the churning of the 
Palazhi (sea of milk) Maha Vishnu assumed the disguise 
of a beautiful woman (Mohml). Siva felt enamoured of 
this Mohml and as a result of the union was born Sasta 
(Tharaka Brahman). He is called Harihara-suthan. He 
was „ born on a Saturday, under Oothram star, Vn£chika 
lagnom in the month of Dhanu Sasta is of blue complexion 
being the son of Nllakantan. 


1 


Tr State Manual, Vol 111, glossary, Vol 1, p 217, Vol, II, p 53, 
Journal of Indian History, 1939, Vol XVIII, 
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> There is another myth describing the arc umBtancea of 
the origin of Sssta Bhadraksll killed Mahishfisuran His 
Sister Mahisht performed tapas and obtained from Brahmfi 
the boon that she would conquer the Devas and that 
she could be killed only by a aon of Han and Hara 
who has spent 12 years as the Dasa of a man 

Strengthened by this and other varams she began to 
oppress the Devas They complained to BrahmS, Vishnu 
and Siva In response to their prayers Sssta was bom 
This blessed child lived with Siva at Kadssa When he 
grew up Siva told him that he was bom to kill Mahishl, 
and to achieve that he should live as a Dssa of the Pantalam 
king for 12 years, and sent him with his blessings to 
achieve his mission 

Location oj the Snsta Temples 

The temples are mostly situated in dense forest-covered 
regions invariably on the side of rocky hills But in villages 
too Sssta temples are quite common In villages where 
there are Sssta temples there is always a wild growth of 
trees around the Sssta temple, called Kavu and that serves 
the purpose of 6 forest 

Rituals and Ceremonies 

The offerings to the deity consist mainly of boiled nee, 
milk fruits etc , all vegetanan things There is no sacrifice 
of animals The pilgrims to the Sssta temples have to 
undergo fasting put on saffron clothes and observe abstinence 
from sexual intercourse for more than 40 days before the 
date of the Darianam on the 1st of Makarom During the 


1 T A S VoL II p 124 T A. GoplutHa FUoifor point* o< •faJlullr «5« P 
124 


K.S.P III p. 152. 
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period of fasting they live by alms and when they proceed to 
the temples they walk all the distance carrying with them the 
minimum provisions. They are virtually Sannyasms till they 
return after worship. The most famous centre of pilgrimage 
is the Sasta temple at Sabarimala where more than a lakh 
annually gather- to worship Sasta on the 1st of Makarom 
of every Malabar year 

In this paper an attempt is made to consider the question 
whether the Sasta cult is a relic of Buddhism. 

Arguments jor 

It is contended that Sasta worship in Travancore is a 
relic of Buddhism r> It is argued that when Buddhism was 
in course of time absorber! into Hinduism the Buddha was 
also Hinduised and worshipped under the name of Sasta. 
In support of this view it is stated that Sasta is one of the 
names 0 of the Buddha. The sing-song repetition of 
Saranam Aiyappa by the pilgrims to the famous Sasta 
temple at Sabarimala is again said to be a relic of Buddhism, 
because of the association of the triple Saranam formula of 
the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha with the Buddhists. The 
story regarding the birth of Sasta as the son of Han and 
Hara — Hanharaputra is one of the names of Sasta is 
explained as the result of an attempt on the part of the 
Hindus, Saivites and Vaishnavites, to incorporate the 
Buddhists within their fold. Further, the location of some 
of the famous Sasta temples in the west coast in the 
interior of forest regions is adduced as an additional ground 
to support the view that Sasta is Hinduised Buddha because 
the Buddhists preferred to live in out of the way secluded 
places. It is also said that the fasting and other rites 
connected with the pilgrimage extending over a month 
and n half have reference to a religion like Buddhism 
which v. as absolute!), insistent on the doctrine of Ahimsa 

i c— P-r • ’* P'l. Vr’ XXV1H, p-irt !. r > 334 

i j t H.V,' W'lf.j. 1 ! i 
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Criticism oj the Arguments 

The arguments mentioned above in support of the 
contention that Sssta is the Hinduised Buddha are not un- 
assailable The word Sfisti 7 means one who teaches, 
instructs, rules, etc and the word may be applied to any 
deity whose mam functions are protecUng, teaching 
guarding, etc Accordingly the village deity Aiyappan who 
discharged these functions was also called Sssta 

“ The expression 8 Saranam Aiyappa is common to all 
Hindus whenever the appeal is to a god exercising grace 
It is not so clearly established that the idea of seeking the 
protection of a saviour is an idea peculiar to the Buddhists 
or originated with the Buddha and the Buddhist teacher 
No doubt the Buddhists have the notion of the tniarana 
but that does not necessarily mean that that is the curliest 
or the first ’ The origin of the name Hanharaputra can 
be explained by the supposition that it is the result of an 
attempt on the part of the Saivites and Vaishnavites to 
incorporate the Dravidian village deity of Aiyan or Sattan 
into the Hindu pantheon 

Sista is the most important deity of the forests of 
Travancore Keralotpati menhons that the god Sista was 
made the guardian of the eastern slopes and was propi 
hated for the defence of the land frontier against the 
incursion of foreigners' into the country Hence many of 
the Sista temples are located in the forest regions Thus 
the arguments of the Pro-Buddhist school in support of the 
view that Sista is the Hinduised Buddha are not conclusive 


I Apte — SmAri t-EngllA Dictionary 
« J I H. VoL XVIII p 117 

• Prudential «tdiM» br Mr A GopJ. Moon, K«.U Art ud Culrtrrr 
Section Ninth Oricntml Conference. 
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Arguments Against 

But there is a positive and unambiguous testimony to 
uphold the view that Sasta is not the Hmduised Buddha. 
The images of Sasta do not show any resemblance to the 
images 10 of the Buddha. The Sasta image of the famous 
Sabarimala temple is represented with a crown and jewels 
and ornaments. (J 1 H , Vol XVIII. Plate to face p 116.) 
This image answers closely to the description 11 of Aiyanar, 
a village deity of the east coast 

In the Sasta temple at Vattavila near Pangode, a suburb 
of Trivandrum, Sasta is represented as riding on a horse 
A figure of Aiyanar, Hariharaputra or Mahasasta from 
Rameswaram is also represented 12 as riding on a horse. 

In the heart of Trivandrum at Puthenchanthai, there is 
another Sasta temple. The temple consists of a walled 
enclosure without roof, of about 10 ft square. The image 
of J§asta consists only of a round piece of stone placed on a 
pedestal On either side of this idol stands a female figure 
sculptured m stone They are said to be Purnamba and 
Pushkalamba, the consorts of Sasta. Aiyanar, the village 
deity of the east coast, is stated 18 to have two wives Pranai 
and9 Putkalai, the very names by which the female n gures 
by the side of Puthenchanthai 5asta are known This is 
significant and confirms the view that Aiyanar is worshipped 
as Sasta m Kerala. 

The image of £asta m the £asta temple at Thycaud, 
m Trivandrum, is seated in the posture of Sukhasana 11 with 


10 For a description of the images of Buddha, see S I Gods and Goddesses 
(H K Sastrn, p 47 n & T A S , Vo] II, pp 120 121 
U S l Inscriptions, Vol II, Introduction, p 40 n 
H S 1 Image, H K Sastn p 223 
13 Ibid p 230, S I Inscriptions, Vol II, Intro p 40 n 
» S I. Images, p 269, Plate I, No 14 & Plate 4, No 7 
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the left lee bent crosswise and placed on the pedestal, 
the right leg hanging down The left hand rests on the 
knee of the left leg, the right hand is raised in abhayamudrS 
On the head is a tapering crown This image has the 
likeness of an image of Aiynnnr from Timppalathurai “ 

In the Siva temple at Vahachalai in Trivandrum Sista 
is installed in a minor shnne outside the nalambalam 
The image made of stone is seated with the left leg bent 
crosswise resting on the pedestal and the right leg tucked 
up and placed very near the toe of the left leg The left 
hand rests on the left thigh and the right hand 13 held up, 
with the little finger and the point raised, white the thumb 
and the two middle fingers touch one another There 
is a crown on the head and there arc ornaments for the 
neck, ears and arms 

The Siam image in the minor shrine within the nalnm 
balam in the Sivtr temple at Srtkontaswnram resembles 
the f&sta image at Valiachala except for the fact that the 
Sasta image at Srlhanlaswaram is seated with the right 
leg bent crosswise resting on the pedestal and the left 
leg tucked up While the right hand is held up in 
abhayamudrS the left is stretched outward resting on the 
knee of the left leg 

The images described above are the different types ol 
Sista images installed in the Sasta temples in Travancore 
These images do not exhibit any traces of Buddhist influence 
“The figures of Buddha must be made of white stone seated 
or standing on a lion pedestal, under the pipal tree, with 
two hands, ushntsha (the hair on the scalp) which would be 
done up in the shape of a kirtta yellow cloth, broad forehead, 
long earlobes big eyes, high nose, smiling countenance 
long arms, broad cheat, fleshy limbs and body When 
standing his arms must be made to hang down loosely 

u S 1 Itnnge* p 231 
Ibid, p 47 q 
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The Sasta images found m Travancore do not conform to the 
details described above. On the other hand they exhibit 
features which point to their affinity with the images of 
Aiyanar worshipped m the east coast. 

One prominent feature of Sasta worship in Kerala is that 
basta is a popular deity worshipped by all classes of people 
in all parts of the country. Most villages have temples 
dedicated to Sasta. These village temples are usually 
unpretentious in their structure. In many cases they are 
mere walled enclosures without even a roof, located m Kavus, 
usually a cluster of trees and creepers In temples dedicated 
to Siva or Vishnu or other Hindu deities, a minor shrine will 
be found where Sasta is installed Many primitive tribes in 
Travancore lulls — Malay-arayans, Malapandarams, Mannans, 
Kanikarans, Paliyans, Vizhavans, etc , still worship Sasta as 
their patron deity The explanation for this universal pre- 
valence of Sasta worship in Kerala is not far to seek When 
the ancestors of the Nambutins migrated to the west coast 
their numbers could not have been large. They brought 
with them the Aryan religion which the earlier inhabitants 
were persuaded to acknowledge as superior to their religion. 
1 he Aryan religion thus prevailed m the country. But the 
new religion was in its turn influenced by non-Aryan beliefs 
and forms of worship. Many of the latter were in course of 
time incorporated with the Aryan religion. The Hinduism 
of Kerala, as with the rest of India, was thus the result of a 
fusion of Aryan and Non-Aryan cults. The Sastn worship 
v. nich is still prevalent among all classes of the people, 
primitive as well ns civilised, is a Drnvidian element which 
v as nh^orljccl by the Aryans in the course of the racial and 
cultural fusion that went on in the country. 

Hu contention that b ista was a pre-Aryan ch'it> 
v of-hipp'* ! h> the earlier inhabitants and that afnr the 
immigration *»( the Atvans the deity was incorporated into 
thr H'tidu patuheon ts supported by the prevalence of the 
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worship of Aiyanar, the most common village deity, among 
the people of the cast coast He is the guardian of the 
village who must be propitiated if the village should prosper 
In Hindu mythology Saltan, Sista, Aiyan, Aiyanar, 
Aiyappan and Hanharaputrn are synonyms used to refer to 
the same God From an inscription 17 at Knny&kumSrt belong- 
ing to the reign of RjjarSja the Chola Emperor who reigned 
at about 1 167 A D , and describing the boundary of the land 
given away for establishing a water shed it is clear that 
Aiyappan and Saltan refer to the same god In several inscrip- 
tions of South India edited in South Indian InscnpUons there 
are references to the temples of Atyan in the villages assigned 
for the maintenance of the Rajarajeswnri temple at Tanjore 
These temples are referred to as mere temples while the 
temples dedicated to Puranic deities are referred to as Snkoil 
or sacred temples This fact would suggest that Aiyan is a 
non Aryan village deity worshipped by the people In the 
introduction to South Indian Inscriptions, Vol 11, p 40n, the 
following account is given of Aiyanar — “The chief maledeity 
among the grima-devat&s is Aiyan or Aiyanar He is also 
named Honharaputra, i c , Vishnu Siva's son, because he is 
said to owe his origin to the union of Siva and Vishnu, 
when the latter took the female form called Mohml 
Aiyanar is represented by a human form in a sitting posture, 
with a red skin, a crown on his head and pearls in his locks 
On his forehead he wears the sacred ashes, pearls on his 
ears and neck and a sort of ribbon on his breast The arms, 
hands, feet and the whole body are full of jewels and 
ornaments In his right hand he holds a sceptre to indicate 
that he is the chief among the village gods Round his 
body and his left leg he wears a kind of belt called 
bahupaddni which is also used by sages and others when 
they sit From his shoulders garlands hang down The 
upper part of his body is uncovered whilst the lower is 


u TjLS. Vol I P 166 
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covered with a motley garment. Aiyanar’s two wives 
Puranai (on the right) and Putkalai (on the left) are represent- 
ed as having natural bodies of a yellow colour with crowns 
on their heads and flowers m their hands. Puranai.wears 
on her forehead the mark of musk (Kasturi) and Putkalai the 
sacred ashes The temples of Aiyanar stand usually at 
some distance west of villages in a grove. Close by the 
temple on both sides of it are figures of clay among which 
are Aiyanar s generals called Palaiyakkar Aiyanar is never 
asked for any positive good. He only protects from harm 
and his worship consists solely in propitiation. Like Ganesa 
and Skanda, the popular deity Aiyanar is a lord and leader 
of demon host and his province is to guard the fields, crops 
and herds of the peasantry and to drive away their enemies. 
Accordingly outside every village m Southern India may be 
seen shrines of Aiyanar surrounded by rude clay or terra- 
cotta figures of horses and other animals of life size on which 
he is supposed to ride when keeping guard. His image is 
roughly carved, sometimes in a sitting posture and at other 
times on horse back When properly represented he ought 
to have a crown on his head, the Siva mark on his forehead 
a sceptre in his hand and ornaments on his person 

In the light of the foregoing account of Aiyanar, it may 
now be stated that some of the images of Sasta are analogous 1 
to the figures of Aiyanar Further, m one Sasta temple, he 
is worshipped along with his consorts, Puranai and Putkalai, 
v»ho are described as the wives of Aiyanar. Again Sasta 
is also known by the names of Aiyan, Aiyappan and Hari- 
harnputran, the paryayams of Aiyanar. Temples dedicated 
to iSdsta are mostly located in Ravus like the temples of 
Aiyanar which stand at some distance from the villages in 
a grove 5 istn worship is widespread in the west coast 
as that of Aiyanar in the cast coast Even m regard to 
the functions of these two deities there is considerable agree- 

1 1 Ser p 2^4 etto r 
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ment Sasta like Aiyanar is n protecting deity of the 
villages He is also the Lord of the forest and is propitiated 
for defence of the land frontier against the incursion of 
foreigners into the country All these facts would establish 
beyond doubt that !§5sta is the same deity as Aiyanar, or 
in other words “ Aiyanar is worshipped 19 as Sjsta in 
Malabar, ’ and by no stretch of imagination can this deity 
be regardedas theHmduised Buddha “Even nowremainsof 
old Sssta temples are found in the boundary limits of 
villages and people in distress invoke their aid These Sssta 
temples appear to be indigenous to South India where they 
are largely 51 found ' " Sattan can be identified with Sssta 

now enshrined in the Sssta temples which are generally 
found on the outskirts 1 of villages ’ 

From the foregoing discussion it follows that the view 
that Sssta temples were formerly Buddhist chaityas and 
vihfiras is untenable The Takashi and Tiruvishai Sasla 
temples have been famous for the treatment of certain kinds 
of mental and physical ailments It is suggested that they 
were formerly Buddhist chaityas and that it is the Buddhist 
monks of the time who started the practice of rendering 
medical aid which was continued even after Buddhism 
disappeared from the land ft is also suggested that the 
science of medicine was taught to the people of Kerala by 
the Buddhist monks These assertions are far from the 
truth Temples in ancient Travancore, in South India in 
general, were not merely places of worship but were 
centres in which the political, social and cultural life of the 
people was focussed Even medical aid could be obtained in 
the temples “Temples must have existed in South India 
from time immemorial H It is therefore unhistoncal to 

’•SI Inecriptton*, Vol II p, 40 

*• Sllappedikaram by V R, Ram*ch*ndra Dik*IiUar p 51 
Ibid p 152 Journal of Oriental Rceearth 1930 p 278. 

n S I p 1 
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isn 

suggest that, because tlic Sasta temples in Tahnzhi and 
Tiruvishni arc noted for treatment of certain diseases, they 
, t? c Buddhist in origin and that the deity worshipped m those 
’'■rnplcs is the Hmduiscd Buddha 
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THE INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Tridib Nath Ray M A , B L 

The first urge of man is hunger, the next is pleasure 
From the very dawn of creation man has found out means 
of amusing himself Even the earliest palaeolithic man had 
invented some sort of game or amusement for his recreation 
Man is a social being, so he loves the company of his fellow 
creatures to share his pleasure The beauty of nature 
seasonal changes a good harvest, a clear moon lit night 
etc , impressed the primitive man so much that he wanted 
to enjoy the company of those whom he liked or loved in 
merry making hence developed the seasonal and pastoral 
festivities of ancient times In these social gatherings 
men invented sports and games as means of recreation an cl 
amusement 

Now a days almost the whole of the civilised world is 
under the influence of European ideas and ways The 
games of the Western world have gradually supplanted the 
old indigenous games of the civilised East There are some 
games which the West has borrowed from the East and 
modified according to its own taste The most important of 
these are the outdoor games of Polo and Hockey and the 
indoor game of Chess In the present article we shall give 
a short account of the outdoor and indoor games of ancient 
India It is not possible to give a chronological account of 
these games There are certain games still prevalent in 
India which can be traced as far back as the Buddhist, Epic, 


39-1290B 
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and even the Vedic period So we shall arrange the games 
according to their nature and shall try to give their history 
as far as practicable 

The most famous of the European festivals were the 
Olympic festivals These were celebrated in a small plain 
in Elis near the sacred grove of Zeus. There was an 
interval of four years between each celebration of the 
festival. In these there were contests of chariot-racing, 
horse-racing, running, wrestling, boxing, jumping, javelin- 
throwing, etc There were also contests of poetic composi- 
tions, music and other arts. In India also we had similar 
festivals. Though we cannot get a detailed account of these 
yet a clear indication of their existence can be had from 
Vedic literature 1 he term used for these festivals was 
samana 

There are mentions of these festivals in the Rg Veda, 1 
Atharva Veda 2 3 and the Vajasaneyi Samhita of the Yajur- 
veda. 8 Sayanacarya who flourished m the 1 4th century 
of the Christian era has explained this term as meaning battle 4 5 * * 
and sacrifice or festival c But a close comparison of all the 
passages where this term occurs will clearly indicate that it 
means a festival or social gathering with a religious back- 
ground like the famous Western festival of more recent age 

1 R V— I 48 6, 124 8, II 16 7, IV 58 8, VI 75 3-5 , VII 2 5,9 4, 
VIII 62 9. IX 96. 9,97 47, X 55 5,69 11,86 10, 143 4, 168 2 

2 A. V —II 36 I . VI 92 2 

3 Vaj Sam— 9 9.; 17 96, 29 40-41 

4 Commentaries on the following Rks II 16 7, VI 75 3-5, VII 9 4, IX 
96 9 X 53 5, 86 10, 168 2, 69 11 

5 See Sayana’ s commentaiy on the Rks VII 2 5, IX 97 47, and X 
86 10 

Roth m his St Petersberg Dictionary has followed Sayana and rendered 

the term as either battle or festnal, but Pischel thinks that it was a general popular 

festnnl when men assembled to show their skill We have compared all 
passages and have found that Pischel s interpretation is correct In some of the Rks 
(VI 75 4, VIII. 62 9, IV. 58 8 1 Sayana has rendered the term as ' samanaskn 
‘ c nm3na mnnnska but we think that these are far-fetched If we render ' wmana 
ai festnal then the meaning of all the passages becomes clear 
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In this festival the archers 7 contested to show then shill 
There were chanot and horse racing * The poets * tried to 
earn the laurel by reciting their skilful compositions, the 
women amused themselves, 11 the youthful domsels dressed 
themselves in fine clothes and ornaments to appear agreeable 
to the suitors 11 and the public women 11 tncd to captivate 
the people by their charms These festivals lasted for days 
and were even celebrated during the whole mghl 15 up to the 
appcnrancc of down 11 

Besides samana there were other seasonal festivals which 
gradually degraded into ritunhstic observances during the 
later ages From the contemporary K5(ihfi on the sfltra 
‘ nityarn krlds jlviknyoh ' (2 2 17) of the grammar of the 
great grammarian Pimm we get the names of two festivals, 
eg, ‘ Uddalnka pujpa bhafiphs ' and Vlrana puspa 
praciyiks Uddfilaka or <lc$m5tnka is a kind of acid fruit 
(ddlenla spcciosa it is called ' cilte in Bengali) Vtrana 
is a kind of grass with fragrant roots (on dropogon munca 
turn commonly called ‘ hhoshhns or * benS ) From the 
commentary fvfihka on another sOIra ‘ prficAip krlqlsySm we 
get the name of another festival ' jivaputra praefiyihs Jtva 
pulra is a kind of oily fruit called ' lAgudt from which a 
land of oil was attracted which was used mainly by the 
hermits of ancient India These plays or festivals served 
two purposes, olz , amusement and performance of some 
household duty Thus we see that the people did all the 
household duties m on easy merry spirit We still find the 
women of India performing their duties during the festivals 
and singing merrily m chorus some village song 
' R. v -VI 75 3-5 

' R- V —IX. % St A V-VI 92.2t Vi, Sms- 9 9 
* R. V —It 16 7i IX, 97 47 

" R V-I 121 6; IV 5S St VI 75 4, VII 2.3tX.86 10 
11 R. V. — VII 2.5 
11 R. V -IV 58 e 
11 R.V-X 69 II 
" R. V -I 48 6 
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In the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana who is said to have flour- 
ished at the beginning of the Christian era ' we get a list of 
these festivals which have been termed as * samasya-krida, ’ 
i.e , the play m which some citizens assemble together and 
amuse themselves These are (a) Yaksa-ratri, ( b ) Kaumudi- 
jagara, (c) Suvasantaka, (d) Sahakara-bhanjika, (e) Abhyusa- 
khadika, (/) Bisa-khadika, ( g ) Navapatrika, (h) Udaka- 
ksvedika, (i) Pancalanuyana, (7) Ekasalmali, ft) Yava- 
caturthl, (/) Alola-caturthi, (m) Madanotsava, (n) Damana- 
bhanjika, (o) Holaka, (p) Asokottamsika, ( q ) Puspavacayika, 
(r) Cutalatika, (s) Iksu-bhanjika, (t) Kadamba-yuddha. The 
first three have been termed as Mahimanl or having got a 
noble purpose and are universal, and the rest are Desya or 
provincial 

Of the Mahimanl festivals (a) Yaksa-ratri is performed 
during the night of the New Moon of KarttikaT This night 
is also called Sukha-ratri People generally gamble during 
this night. This is the night when the Diwali festival is cele- 
brated now-a-days almost everywhere in India Jn Bengal 
and in some parts of India goddess Kali is worshipped 
during the night. The New Moon and Full Moon nights 
are specially fixed for the worship of Kali and Laksmi the 
goddess of wealth The Diwah festival is performed in honour 
of this goddess m most parts of India. The day following 
this night is called Dyuta-pratipat which is the first day 
of the Indian calender of the Vikrama era Yaksa-ratri 
is the last night of the year. 10 It is said that Bah the king 
of the Nether world ascended the throne on this day 

1 Some arr of opinion that 'i nlcrn rctri n (he Tull Moon night of knrttiha ^ 
d ■> re* ill''! tint the} are correct Vide the commentary t>> Rsmehandrrt - s,tn 
<• s K-fi' '•’'irp'-t-'hS'-m - 1 ( l 4 4? 1 

* l u - Am AH an — " Th»* f hr} c all flulraj (BihrJjyar and account it 
£e *itat t * air tl-ilt \ I'h fr^tiv =it“ (ft det-u! in m> Presidential addmr on 
e oa o r.t D..SI, Li-at, (13Vj OS - at Dimjpur vJi.ch i* going to he r^> 
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(f>) The nest is the Knumudl j5gnra which is now called 
KojSgara PflmimS, t c , the Full Moon night of Alvina Tins 
is the most clear moon lit night of the year People 
indulge in gambling and doln krlda 1 r swinging in 
hammocks, etc This night is most celebrated for the 
worship of the goddess Lnksml It is said that whoever 
gambles this night becomes rich This night is also called 
DyOto pQrmmS 

(c) The last is Suvnsantnkn This is the fifth day of 
the brighter half of the month of Msgha Tins is called 
Vasantotsava or Madanotsavn Singing and dancing 
are the special features of this festival In Ain Al-bon it 
is thus written about this festival — ‘ The fifth they call 
Bussunt It is the commencement of spring, and they 
celebrate it with great rejoicings throwing at one another 
different coloured powders and singing (Ayccn Akberi — 
Gladwin, p 798) This is called Srlpanchamt r in certain 
parts of India Sarasvat! the goddess of learning and 
music is worshipped during this festival In Bengal the 
Btudents os well as the public women worship this goddess 
with great pomp 

The rest are provincial pastoral festivals — (d) Sahokara- 
bhaiijihs or Cfltabhonjika or Smrabhafijiks is a festival during 
the spring and is performed by plucking green mangoes 
Vtrabhadrodeva the author of KandnrpacOdSmani, n metrical 
commentary on the KamosOtra has explained this as the 
amorous festival in which crowns or ear-nngs of mango 
blossoms are wom We had also in our younger days 
assembled in the mango-groves with pen knives and oyster 
shells and salt and spent the spring mornings and noons 
in plucking and eating the green mangoes 

(e) Abhyusa khtidiks — In this festival slightly ripe grains 
such as peas grams, maizes' etc were burnt with the 

17 In mne olhcl pari# of India ifw fiftli of tho brittle, kajf of Chnllrt !• *1»° 
cnltnd SripnSoml. glttn Ain Aibnrl br GUdwln p 797 
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plants and picnic was held Still this festival is prevalent m 
many parts of India. In the Murshidabad and Nadia districts 
of Bengal this is called “ hora-poda.’ 

(/) Bisa-khadika — It is a festival m which the young 
people pluck out and eat the bulbous roots of lotus from the 
tanks. It is generally a festival of places where there 
are lakes or tanks full of lotuses or water-lilies 

(g) Navapatrika — Yasodhara , 18 the commentator of the 
Kamasutra, has described this as a festivsl performed in the 
forest region by people residing m the adjoining villages 
at the time when the trees bring forth new leaves after the 
first shower at the beginning of the rainy season. But 
Vlrabhadra explains this as a kind of play m which the 
trees are married to the creepers 

( h ) Udaka-ksedika — In this festival people used to 
sprinkle coloured water on each other by means of syringes 
made of bamboo 10 Yasodhara calls it also srngakrlda 
He says that it is prevalent m Madhya desa. This festival 
has now been incorporated into the Holaka or Hohka festival 
which is commonly known as Hoh and is prevalent all over 
India. We have seen in villages boys playing with bamboo 
syringes during the Holi , now-a-days these are becoming 
rare and tin or brass syringes are taking their place 

(i) Paiicalanuyana — This has been explained by Yaso- 
dhara as imitating the voice or cry of all animals and birds 
as is prevalent m Mithila. But Vlrabhadra has explained 
it as playing with dolls Damodara Sastri has explained it 
ns “ puttahka-vivaha.’ We do not think that grown up 
people will play with dolls. It is most probably puppet- 
show which is specially performed during the Rasayatra 
festival m Bengal now-a-days. 


! t It- C t nj' c o'nmrntTtnr u i* in nil probability not Ynfoctlinn but tranlnrSo 3 
< 1 t ! i Ip'Umi Antiqunrj, I913> 

; ' In tint n>nn?e Iris been termed ns ‘rccnln 
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(j) Eknislmali — During the spring when the £almali 
(silk cotton) trees are covered with flowers young 
people adorn themselves with ornaments made of these 
flowers and some of them climb on a big tree and others 
surround it singing and dancing 1 his festival was prevalent 
m Vidarbha (modem Berar) It has now become the 
ritualistic observance of Spfhanlya vrata 

(ft) Yava-caturthl — The citizens threw fragrant barley 
powder on each other during the fourth night of the bright 
fortnight of Vau'shha We have already seen that in the 
Mughal period at the Bussunt (Suvasantaha) festival people 
used to throw coloured powder on each other There is a 
similar custon among the Jains who throw red powder on 
each other during the Diwah festival This festival is similar 
to Holaka or Hoh which is a more popular festival, “ This, 
says Yafodhara ‘ was prevalent in the Western countries 
Now-a days people use to take barley powder on the last 
day of the solar month of Chailra 

(Z) Alola-caturthl — It was a festival of swinging 
performed during the fourth day of the brighter part of 
SrSvana It is also called Andolana caturthl Now a-days 
the Jhulan Y atra of God Kf?na is performed during the 
bright fortnight of SrAvana from the eleventh day to the 
Full Moon Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the 
old festival of Alola-caturthl has become obsolete now 

(m) Madanotsava — On the bright 14th day of Chailra an 
image of god Madana (Indian Cupid) was worshiped and it 
was celebrated with singing and dancing by the young folk 
This was like the Bacchanalian dance of ancient Greece 
Now this day is observed only as a parva or festival day 

(Vide Am Akban p 797 ) 

(n) Damana bhaBjikfi — On the 12th day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra young people gathered damana ( artemi 
sia commonly called * Dona flowers) and adorned them 
selves with the ornaments made of these 
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(o) Holaka — This is the modern Holi festival. This 
takes place on the Full Moon day of Phalguna In this festi- 
val people formerly used to throw coloured powders or 
fragrant waters on each other by means of small pots made 
of lac which burst as soon as they come into contact with the 
human body This festival of the olden times has been 
mixed up with the Udaka-ksvedika and has developed into 
the Holi festival, which has now become a Madanotsava 

(p) Asokottamsika — This was celebrated during the 
bright eighth day of Chaitra. In this festival young people 
used to wear crowns made of Asoka flowers This has now 
turned into a ritualistic observance called AsokastamI when 
the women usually eat the Asoka flowers. 

( q ) Puspavacayika — It is the play of picking or collecting 
flowers In many kavyas we get descriptions of this dalliance. 20 

(r) Cutalatika — In this festival, like many preceding 
ones, young people adorn themselves with mango-blossoms. 

(s) Iksu-bhanjika — When the sugarcanes become ripe 
for harvest young boys assemble together and hold a picnic 
near the field — break and chew the canes with great merry- 
ment In Western Bengal little village boys still hold this 
kind of festival just before the time when sugarcane-juice is 
extracted for making gar. We N ourselves participated in 
this kind of merry-making in our younger days while living 
m that part of the province. 

( 1 ) Kadamba-yuddha — During the rainy season when the 
Kadamba ( Nauclea Kadamba ) flowers blossom young boys 
and girls assemble together under a Kadamba tree and divide 
themselves into two parties and fight with each other using 
those flowers as missiles In Europe young boys fight with 
each other with soft snow-balls during the Winter 

Vatsyayana has named one more similar festival — Astanu- 
candraka (K. S., 3.3.18 , 3.5.11). It takes place on the 


Kiratarjuntyam — 8th canto Silupalavadham — 7th canto 
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eighth day of the black fortnight of Agrahayana People 
worship the Moon at midnight after fasting for the whole 
day 

In the SaraBvatlkanthabharana (5, 93) we get a list of these 
festivals where we find three more names, viz , Kunda- 
caturthl, BhntamStrki and SakrircS Kunda caturthl is celebra- 
ted on the fourth day of the bright half of Migha It is the 
day before the Suvasantaka ” SakrSrcS waB a festival mainly 
intended for worship of Sakra, the king of the gods, who 
controlled the rams of the year In the Puranas we get many 
references to this festival It gradually degenerated into the 
observance of the lndra-dhvaja ceremony in which a pole is 
erected by the kings in honour of god Indra with the object 
of multiplication of the subjects In the Ksliks Purina there 
is an elaborate description of this observance In the Raghu- 
vaipia there is a /loka mentioning this festival a We could 
not identify Bhntamitjki 

We have already seen that gambling with dice was one 
of the essential features of the Mahimanl festivals This 
is the most ancient of all the games 

We have got proofs that it existed even before the Vedic 
ages n 

The archaeological excavations of Mohenjo-Daro have 
unearthed many cubical clay dice and elongated four-sided 
ivory dice Most of these cubical dice are uniform cubes 
(1 2”/l 2"/l 2" or I 5/1 5"/ 1 57 with one exception The 
sum of the marks on the opposite sides of the modem dice 
is 7 but that of Mohenjo Daro vanes 11 These dice are made 
of baked clay and traces of red paint are visible on most of 

Bietrage r-m- IndfrcHen Exotik by R Schmidt p 197 
n Ragha — IV 3 

11 If of COUTH tbo Indu» valley civilisation bo •arllcr j bet Dr R. C. MaJumcW In 
Kii prwkWi*l addre** ha- pointed out that then two dviltradooa ran p*im!loI which 
I t hink U the correct view 

M BelU*k fotmd dice at in 1824 t ha m on which an 

an-anged llV»- modem dice (Arch- Sur Inch Ann. Rep 1900-09 P 85) 

40— 129QB 
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them. From the well-preserved condition of the dice it 
seems that these were thrown on some soft material. 

In the Vedic time people gambled using the bibhitaka 
fruits as dice In the later Vedic literature there is mention 
of golden dice (Ssatapatha Brahmana, 5.4 46 and Taittiriya 
Samhita, 8.16.). These were most probably used by the 
kings during the sacrifices We have as yet got no definite 
proof that quadrangular ivory bars or cubical dice were used 
during the Vedic age although we have evidence that these 
were used m the Indus valley . In the Mahabharata we get 
terms such as dyuta and durodara. The word pas'aka is 
only used in Bk IV which is thought to be a later addition 
by many scholars Cunning gamblers like Sakuni used 
hollow dice plugged with lead. 

There is a sutra in Panim’s grammar “ aksa-salaka 
samkhya parina.” In the commentary on the Narada Smrti 
(6*1) we get the meaning of ‘ salaka ' as a four-sided bar 
made of ivory, etc. Thus we are certain that in Panini s 
time (c. 6th century B.C.) salaka was used m gambling. 
In a Burmese manuscript of Bidura Jataka we get a mention 
of gambling with salaka Moreover the cubical clay dice and 
four-sided bars of Mohenjo-Daro clearly prove that playing 
with dice and with salakas were two separate games prevalent 
in India form a very ancient time. 

We get a very scanty account of the mode of playing 
dice in Vedic time from the Vedic literature. From the 
Rg Veda (1.41.9) we can guess that generally four dice 
were used in gambling. From some other rks (10.34.8 and 
12) many scholars infer that people used to gamble with 
many dice But we do not think it to be possible. These 
suktas may refer to saris, i e , men or pieces on the dice-board. 
In the Taittiriya Brahmana (1 .7.10) we get a passage where 
there is a reference to playing with five dice. 

Vedic literature gives us no clue about the dice-board. In 
the excavations at Ur Mr, Woolley found some cubical 
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dice and a board like chess board We are certain that in 
later age board was used in gambling with dice A bas relief 
on the Bharhut rails depict a scene of gambling where two 
men are sitting face to face , there is a board in front of them 
which has six times five squares and six little cubes with 
marks on the sides lying outside the board (Cunningham, 
PI XLV No 9) 

In Vedic time dice were thrown on a soft surface or m a 
hole in earth which was called adhidevana, debana or inna 
In the commentary on a passage of the Satapatha Brahmana it 
is written that at the time of establishing SatySgni priests spread 
a piece of ox hide at the north side of the sacrificial fire and 
placed a brass pot up side down and then used to throw dice 
on it The vessel which contained the aksas was called 
akjfivapana and the man who was in charge of it was called 
ak$fiv6pa The throw was called glah or grabh and the 
throw which indicated gain was called aya , Btake was called 
vija The four sides of the aksa had different names the 
side marked with one point was kali, that with two points 
dvSpara, that with three points tretS and that with four points 
was called kfta In some games kjta and in other kali was 
regarded as the highest throw 

Nllakantha the commentator on the MahsbhSrata has given 
us an idea of the ancient “name of dice (4 50 24) A 
passage in the Mahsbhlrata (4 1 24) clearly proves that at the 
time when it was written people used to play dice with the 
help of a board and sSns l e , pieces or men Nllaknntlia 
in his commentary explained this passage very clearly 

In the Jstakas there are references to gambling with 

dice (1151, 221 , III 61 131 , VI 171, 133 137), to 
a gaming song (I 151, 137), to names of the throws of dice 
(VI 137) and to magic dice (II 175) In the Buddhist 
period there were several forms of dice play we shall deal 
With those latter on 

Vstay&yana in his list of 64 Kalfis has named the art of 
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placing Dvuta-visesa and Akarsa-krida as two different kalas 
(1.3. 1 6>. Dyuta-visesa has been explained by the commen- 
tator ns inanimate gambling such as Musti, Ksullaka, 
etc.* Akarsa krlda has been explained as pasaka krida, 
v/liich has been wrongly identified with Aksa-krlda. But 
m the next chapter Vatsyayana has mentioned dyutaphalaka 
and nkar^a-phalaka, i e., boards for playing dice and 
Akar<n. Here he has definitely differentiated between the 
two games. Dyuta here undoubtedly means dice and 
most probably cubical dice. We think Akarsa is Pasaka- 
krida in which little staves or bars of ivory were used. 

In the Dnsnkumaracarila we find mention of several 
kinds of gambling From the above-mentioned passage of the 
Narada-smrli we can understand that gambling with pieces 
of leather was also a kind of favourite game. In the classi- 
cal and later literature there are innumerable passages des- 
cribing the gambling with dice/' 

In the Buddhist literature such as Sutrakrtanga (1 9.17), 
Cullavngga (1.13 2), Tevijjasutta Majjhimasilam (2.3 4), 
Dighanikaya Brahmnjulasutta iVlajjhimasilam, Suttavibhanga 
Snmghadidcsa (13 1 2\ there arc lists of amusements which 
v. ere forbidden to the monks as evil ways. I shall classify 
the>e a‘> indoor and outdoor games First of all let us 
fit d with the mdoor games These arc Atthapada, 
D.v ♦p.tdu, Ak.wa, Khali k,i, Salakahattha, Akkhanka Man* 
e'akrt and A 1 t<i\ ajjnm 
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has developed but a floka of the Hara vijaya Mahsk&vya 
(12 9) by RsjSnaka Ratnfikara who flourished m the 9th 
century has left no doubt about its identity The contem 
porary commentator RijSnaka Alaka has explained it more 
fully 

(2) Dasapada — This game is similar to Atthapada It 
is played with a board of 8 lines having 10 squares in each 
line In Mohenjo-Daro a lot of pieces like those used in 
the modem game of Pisa, i e , the game of chess have been 
found These are made of clay, shells or various lands of 
stones (PI CLV, Nos 1 1 to 25) The Sinhalese commen- 
tator says that each of these games was played with dice and 
with pieces such as kings and so on The Sinhalese word 
for pieces is poru (from puruia) just hke ' men of the 
modem game of chess We have already noticed the 
discovery of a board and some dice in Ur, which we think 
were used in Antnpada or Caturaaga There is a detailed 
account of the old game of Caturafiga in a book called 
Tithi tattva of the 1 5th century 

(3) Aktisa — Buddhaghosa says that this is a game 
similar to the two previous ones , only it is played by imagin- 
ing such boards in air It is like the modem game of 
Gam or the blind fold chess 

(4) Khahks — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
gambling with dice If Buddhaghosa be correct this is same 
as Akar^a But we think it is Kiullaka 

(5) Salskahattha — Buddhaghosa has explained as dip- 
ping the hand with the fingers stretched out m lac or red 
dye or flour water and striking the wet hand on the ground 
or on a wall calling out * what shall it be ? and showing 
the form required — elephants, horses, etc a During the Dijsah 
festival now in certain parts of India cattle are marked with 
impressions of palms coloured in ted colour or yellow colour 


*• on floor water u cckrarfng matter vide Jlt*lra L 220 
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(6) Akkharika — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
guessing at letters traced in the air or on a play-fellow’s back. 
In this play somebody writes something very quickly, who- 
ever can guess it becomes the writer and the writer guessor. 
This game is still prevalent m India. 

(7) Manesika — Buddhaghosa has explained as manasa 
chmtita-janana-klla, i.e , guessing the play-fellows’ thoughts 

(8) Yathavajja— Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
mimicry of deformities of the blind, the deaf, the lame, etc. 

In the epic age and in the Pauranic age men as well as 
women participated in gambling of all sorts. In Vatsya- 
yana’s time indoor gambling such as Aksa, Pasaka, etc., 
were considered to be very laudable amusements of the 
citizens of both sexes. In the classical and in the latter 
literature we get numerous references of indoor games which 
were mostly of the gambling nature. Playing with cards 
seems to be unknown in ancient India Some identify Pattika- 
krlda referred to in the Kamasutra as playing with cards, 
but it is unfounded. A later work called Ganjipha-khelana 
published m the Kavyamala series of Bombay and 
a book called Krida-kausalya by Giridhara deal with a kind 
of game with cards. But the latter was not earlier than the 
Moghul period. 

Next we shall speak a few words about the indoor games 
for women and boys Vatsyayana gives us a long list of 
these games. We shall give a short account of each of them- 

(1) Puspa-grathana — Stringing garlands of flowers 

(2) Grhaka — Playing with clay, wood or metal house- 
hold utensil. 

(3) Duhitrka — Playing with dolls. 27 Some think this 
to be playing the parts of a fictitious family. 

(4) Bhakta-paka-karana — Mimic cooking food with sand, 
grass, etc 


Cf Kumgra-sambbava, I 19. 
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These four games mentioned above are the games of gals 
less than ten years of age 

(5) Akarsa krtdS — Game of gambling with ivory bars or 
cownes This was most probably played by women as 
friendly games 

(6) Pattika krti^S — Yafodhara explains this as PattikS- 
grathana from which nothing can be inferred Ramchandra 
Sastn in his notes on Kandarpa codlmani has explained it as 
playing with the eyes blind folded with a piece of cloth 
But Vstsyfiyana has already mentioned a similar game called 
Anguli tfiditakfi Burton has explamed this as a play with 
cards It may be a gambling with leather pieces or with tapes 

(7) Mu$h dyOta — It is a game of “ odd and even 
played mostly by girls or/ young boys or both Some girl 
takes a few cownes or seeds of fruits in her hand and asks 
her playmates to guess whether it contains odd or even 
number If the guesaor be correct then she losses those 
cownes or seeds in her hand if not then she takes the equal 
number of cowries from her opponent 

(8) Ksullaka-dyOta — YaSodhara has explamed it as ‘pafica- 
samaySdi . from this nothing is clear We think that it was 
a land of gambling with powdered nee, flour, or barley 

(9) MadhyamSnguli-grahana — It is a game in which a 
girl catches with one <jf her hands her own fingers of the 
other hand so that the tips of the fingers are only visible 
The playmates are asked to find out the middle finger which 
she hides cleverly among her other fingers This game is 
also now prevalent in India 

(10) Ija^pSaSna — It is a game chiefly played by girls 
It is played with six pebbles or similar objects by throwing, 
placing and receiving them skilfully on the back of the 
palms of bands This game is also very common in almost 
everywhere in India 

(1 1) Godhuma pufijika — In this game some coin is 
hidden in a heap of wheat which is -equally distributed 
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among the players All except the person who receives the 
coin pay the stake. 28 

So far with the indoor games; now we shall deal with the 
outdoor games. The athletic sports, horse-racing, chariot- 
racing, etc., were the principal amusements of the warlike 
Aryan youths. We have already noticed that in the Samana 
festival the archers contested for their skill and there were 
horse and chariot races. The wrestlers must have also 
fought with each other. In the Epic, Buddhist, and in the 
later literature we get ample references of wrestling, fighting 
with stick in a sham fight, etc. In a sOtra (4. 2. 57) of Panim 
we get two terms, Viz , danda and maustya as sham-fights in 
which sticks and fists were weapons. The Buddhist suttas also 
refer to horse-racing, chariot-racing, elephant-racing, archery, 
fencing with swords, sticks, etc , and to wrestling and box- 
ing. 29 The candalas used to play with iron balls and 
bamboo poles. They also showed all kinds of tricks which 
we now call magic. 80 We shall now give a short account 
of some of the games mentioned in the Buddhist Suttas 

(1) Panharapatha — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
keeping going over diagrams drawn on the ground so that 
one steps only where one ought to go. The Sinhalese 
commentator says that the steps must be made hopping. 
Now m some parts of Bengal young boys and girls take a 
circular flat piece made of burnt clay or stone and move it 
over the diagrams drawn on earth. This game they call 
‘ Ekka-Dokka.’ It may be compared with the primitive 
“ hop-scotch ” of the West. 

(2) Santika — In this game some pebbles or pieces are 
collected together m a place with the help of the toe^ without 


•' This game can be considered as an outdoor game 

" 5 Sutta\ ibhanga Sangbadidcsa, XIII I I, Cullavagga, I 13 2 Brnltmaj3la su!!a 
Maphimnsllam. etc Anupapatikasutta, s 107 Tittira Jafaka, HI 541, IY 390, 
Vim«n. Ill ISO, II 10, IV 107, Milinda, 232 

Citta rambbuta Jjtakn Buddhagbosa’n commentary on Digha-Nil 5>n 
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disturbing other pieces and also of separating those pieces 
similarly Now a days this is also played by the boys as a 
variation of the previous game 

(3) Ghatikfi — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 

playing by beating a short stick with a long one This is 
now called “ dtads-guli It can be compared with ‘ tip- 
cat of the West In the Mahsbhgrala we get reference to 
the Kuru boys playing with “ vt(S ’ " VlJS has been ex 

plained by the commentator Nllakan(ha as a piece of stick, 
a span in length, with two ends pointed like a barley com, 
which is hit by boys with a stick, a cubit long 

(4) Akkha — -Tins is not dice Buddhaghosa as well as 
the Sinhalese commentator explains this as playing with ball 
which is now most probably called playing with gull (small 
porcelain or glass balls) In the excavation of Mohenjo-Daro 
balls of agate and other hard Slones of various sizes have 
been found mostly in the courtyards of the excavated houses 
These balls are not perforated so these are not beads but 
toys In some of these balls concentric circles are marked 

(5) Mokkhaaks — This is a kind of gymnastics Buddha- 
ghoja has explained this as turning some results in the air or 
with the help of a stick The Sinhalese commentator has 
the alternative explanation that it is turning over trapeze It 
is written m a Jstaka that the son of a Se\thi at Benares who 
used to arnuac himself by this game brought upon himself 
on entanglement of his intestines 

In Bhlgavata (Canto 1 0) we get a long list of sports in 
which the cow-herd companions of Lord Sri K.rjn;i indulged 
e g , Vahya vShaka Setubandha, Nllsyana etc 

Now we shall give an account of the outdoor games of 
the women and boys enumerated by VitsySyana 

(1) Sunlmilataks — This is hide and seek This has 
been clearly explained by the commentator In ancient 
ksvyas we get references of this game among the joung men 
and women This is also called dmmilana krtdi 


tl-lBOB 
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(2) Arabdhika In this game a girl claps her hands 
wih another and runs away; the other then follows her. 
J nis is also a modern game. 

P} kavana-vlthika This game is now termed differ- 
ently m different parts of India. In Bengal ,t ,s called Nun- 
eur, or Cap m Calcutta In Murshidabad it is called Cadi 
and m Nadia Hinge. In Upper India it is called 
, Lavana-har. in this game a long axis line about a foot wide 
is marked on the ground with many other shorter lines of 
equal length across it at equal intervals. These lines form 
so many square chambers on both sides of the axis line. Of 
the two chambers at the upper extremity of the axis line one 
is ca led Lavan-ghar or salt chamber. The players are 
equally divided into two parties-one party as guards of this 
salt chamber and the other party as the robbers whose main 
aim is to ro the salt. These robbers all gather m the 
chamber just opposite to the salt chamber and then come out 
one by one to rob the salt Each of them must go to the 
chamber once and then cross all the cross-lines and 
w m‘ co “ e ba ck to the original square. .While the guards 
I 1 " y ar , d tHe aX ' S - the cross lines. If the guard 

. C ^ ° 7 robbers then he 1® ‘ killed ’ But the 

fhen hanT y f ter quares; tbey can only stretch out 
thei hands and feet in order to touch the opponents. 

out their h A It is a game m which the girls stretch 

bo s and f 8 and r ° Und and like a top. The 

Benrral tb ^ 5 77 9 lbyme wben ‘key play this game. In 

re M ^ S3y 3111 Pan ' ,5ni n5 ’ parer ckelemani na, etc.,” 

resnon^n 7 V ?*?**** &°m this place I shall not be 
responsible if somebody be hurt. 

(5) Anguh-taditaka- Blmdman’s buff. 

YatodLm a f ak ’ alk ’ aPSd,k5 ‘ _It d ° eS not ap P ear « the text ' 

bw m ,n 

mere ,s a reference to a similar game (10.12.10). 
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In Bengal it is called “ Kumir-kumir ’ It may be a form of 
“ leap and frog ' 

(7) In the KandarpacfldSmam one other game is mention 
ed as yaip-kuntaka vicyuti (3 3 6), f e , throwing sticks or 
javelins It may be a milder form of the well known athletic 
exercise 

In the Meghadota we get the reference to another game ns 
godhamani In this game, as in godhuma puRjika gals hide 
a jewel in heaps of sand and find it out, 10 

Bestdes the above .games the ladies of ancient India played 
with balls called Kandoka We get many beautiful descrip- 
tions of this game in the Sanskrit kSvyas In the Dafa 
kumSracanta there is a detailed description of this game 
(Vol II, 6th UcchvUsa) The game of BWings or Dolfikrlda was 
another favourite game of the ladies In the kSvyas we get 
also many detailed descriptions of Jalakeli i e swiming m 
the lakes Rasa krlds was a game of dancing mainly played 
by adolescents of both sexes We have already mentioned 
the game of collecting flowers 

We shall now conclude our essay by saying a few words 
about the toys of ancient India In Mohenjo-Daro innumer- 
able toys made of baked clay have been found At that 
time wood was also another material for toy making (Pis 
CLIII CLIV and CLV) In the 13th chapter of the 
Bhsgavata we get mention of clay and wooden toys with 
detachable limbs (I, 13 43) In the RtaiSyana (I 9 14, 
V 16 21), Mahabhsrata (III 12 53) and the later works' 5 
there are ample references to toys of various shapes and 
materials 

In the Buddhist suttas there are mentions of some games 
played with toys 

n Vide Bhlgavmtn of Bhltt. 

» K.ltl-^llMsKm-17 74 R«I™ X 14 1-1155 SJnmulf «*. 

Vlttylymna (Aj£hlk«r*ij* HI CK. 4) " 
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(1) Pangacira— Playing with toy pipes, made of palm 
leaves Now in the village fairs during the Ratha-yatra 
festival boys still play with this primitive toy. 68 

(2) Vankaka — Ploughing with Toy ploughs 84 

(3) Cingulaka— Playing with toy windmills made of palm- 
leaves, These toys also are sold in the village fairs nowa- 
days. In the Jama Ariupapatikasujta (s. 107, p 77) it has 

been called batta-khedda It may be compared with the 
whirligig of Europe. 

(4) Pattalahaka— Playing with toy measures and scales 
made of palm-leaves. 

(5) Rathaka— Playing with toy carts. In Mohenjo- 
Daro many toy carts made of baked clay have been found. 

ow a ays uring the Ratha-yatra festival boys play with 
toy carts made of clay, wood or tm In villages boys make 
bullock carts with bamboo sticks and clay wheels. 

(6) Dhanuka— Playing with toy bows. These are also 
sold m the fairs m the villages 

efore conclusion I shall say a few words about the places 
where these games were played and by whom. The 
passages quoted above have in most cases given an idea of 
e peop e y whom these games were played Some 
games, mostly pastoral festivals, were played by the village 
ot sexes. The manly sports were played of course 
} e men only and I have already mentioned certain games 
especially played by the young girls 

Indoor gam.s were mostly played by the people of both 

. 1 u ** IS neec ^ ess ac ^ that puspaoacayifya, dolak^'t^) 

1° afznda and similar other love dalliances would be meaning- 

s un ess the young folks of both sexes take part m these 


n t j n | j ^ un 2‘ means flule Rev Morris thinks if stands for Cirapunfjn, »<? . 

• me made of blef J PTS 1889 , p 205 

p!ou"li ^ in f s dial j! has been derived from a Sanskrit word meaning 
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As we have already seen the outdoor games were 
mostly played in the courtyards, woods, gardens, fields, 
tanks and rivers The indoor games were played m public 
and private club houses Games of Chess Dice, etc , etc , 
were played also m the houses of individual citizens From 
VsisySyana’s fvSmasCtra we get a vivid idea of these club 
houses The houses of courtezans were m most cases rendez- 
vous of the gamblers From the Vedic and Smrti literature 
we get a clear idea that the gambling houses were properly 
managed under the supervision of the Slate Kau(ilya s Artha 
<5stra, Brhaspati s Artha < Astra, Sukra nlU, and Ksmandaklya 
NlUsSra also support this view In the Buddhist, Jain and 
Brshmanic literature we get mention of Samu)as where reli 
gious, social and economic discourses as well as gambling, 
music, dancing and various other games nnd sports were 
performed The instances of this kind of SamSjas and SabhSs 
are not rare m the Vedic and Epic literature VstsySyana 
gives us onelaborale but pithy account of the Goifhis or clubs 
which were in existence during his time Dramas of Bhisa 
and others, kSvyas and the vast Bhfina literature gives us 
ample instances of these gosthls I shall not tire your patience 
by dealing with this subject in detail Dr R C Majumdar 
in his “ Corporate Life in Ancient India and Mr H C 
Chakladar in his “ Social Life in Ancient India have given 
us some idea of the club life of the Ancient Indians 

In conclusion I want to draw your attention to the fact 
that the social life of Indian villages has changed very hide 
There is a continuity of ideas from the very remotest time to 
the modern age The only important factor is to note that 
the ideas have changed From the easy peace-loving, gay 
valiant people we have become superstitious, conservative 
lifeless remnants of our ancient glory From these materials 
which are scattered in our literature and monuments we 
can easily build up an interesting chapter of the social history 
of Ancient India 
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The Conception of Empire in Ancient India 

Calcutta rightly holds the pride of place among the fore- 
most centres of Indian studies, and 1 feel it on honour to 
have been called upon to preside over the proceedings of a 
section at a session of the Indian History Congress held 
under the auspices of the University of Calcutta 

As our section relates to the Ancient Imperial period, 1 
think it proper to begin our proceedings with some reflections 
on the conception of Empire in Ancient India All division 
of history into periods is a necessary, but arbitrary, process, 
and the title of our section is meant to include the fifteen 
centuries between the nse of the Mauryan Empire and the 
fall of the Cclas 

The earliest empires of which we hove any detailed des- 
criptions are more or less legendary and may well be held to 
fall outside the scope of our field of enquiry Such was the 
empire of the lksvskua of Ayodhya, whose sway is said to 
have comprised the whole earth 

sarvS pGrvam lyaai yesAm fistt kjtsnfi vasundhorA 
Again the descriptions of Yudhqthtra s rule in the Mahobhs- 
rata particularly the dlgvljaya undertaken on his account 
once before the rijasQya and later in relation to his atva 
medha , may be recalled , Yudhnthira tells Sri Kr$na just 
before the rOjaiiiya , 

tvatkjte pjthivl sarvA madvafe Kuna vartate, 

l Mbh. IL 36. 18 (BomUr) 

42 — I29QB 
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a statement which should perhaps be understood in the light 
of Arjuna’s pratijna at the beginning of the digoijaya , Viz., 

karam aharayisyami rajnas-sarvan nrpottama . 2 

Then we have the story of Prthu Vainya narrated else- 
where m the Mahabharata ; this story is connected with 
the origin of monarchy and it was after him that the earth 
came to be called prthivi. How the expression ‘the whole 
earth’ must be understood in these contexts, and what the 
nature of the rule was m its extension to outlying lands, are 
questions that are not perhaps capable of being decided on 
the basis of evidence that modern historians will accept as 
decisive. Beyond a vague acknowledgement of suzerainty 
and a payment, either a contribution to an imperial sacrifice 
or a periodical tribute, these ‘conquests’ did not mean much. 
And if we may accept Kalidasa’s treatment of Raghu s 
digvijaya as an implied comment on such antique traditions, 
we may have to take rather modest views of such passages. 

In any case, the idea of Empire in the sense of a single 
power extending and maintaining its rule over a number of 
peoples belonging to different races was unknown to Ancient 
India. The racial and cultural unity of the many kingdoms 
of India had been established before the rise of the Mauryan 
Empire, and nothing happened to disturb the prevalent cultur- 
al harmony till the advent of Islam into Indid. We shall 
search the annals of Ancient India m vain for any indications 
of Imperialism of the type developed in other lands and 
ages. There was no belief that the lord of big „ battalions 
had a duty to impose the culture of his people on weaker 
peoples ; there was no systematic attempt to exploit subject 
countries economically. Nothing can be farther from these 
than the quiet tone m which Asoka records the despatch of 
his missions for the preaching of dhamma m alien lands. 


2 11 26 5 (Bombay), 
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The Indian conception of Empire wa9 closely bound up 
with that of cakravartln, and it would be well -worth our 
while to consider this term with some care Many explona 
tions of it have been offered, and each of them may be seen 
to give some one aspect of this rather complex notion It 
seems to have had a long history and gathered many accre- 
tions round itself in the course of centuries but 1 do not 
think we are yet in a position to trace the stages of this deve- 
lopment with any precision 

With characteristic terseness Amarasimha defines the 
different classes of rulers as follows 

rS)S tu pranatKfeja sSmantah sySdadhtfvarah I 
cakravartl sSrvabhaumo njpo nyo mandalefvarah 11 
yenejfaip rSjaaQyena maodalasyeivarafca yah I 
fasti yafcsjfiayi rSjfias-sa samrSt II 

We have here in ascending order rfljS adhlSvara mandal 
efvara samrSt, cakjaoarlin constituting a hierarchy of different 
grades of monarchs Amarasimha s definitions are doubtless 
the reflection of a long-established tradition on the subject A 
Cakravartm was a universal sovereign The whole world 
was his kingdom, and Bharata was the first of cakravartins 
according to one lme of tradition/ Amarasupha, it seems 
had in his mind the verses in the Sakuntalopd^hySna of the 
MahsbhUrata on Bharata * 

Dusyantae tu tads rSjS putram Sskuntalaip tads 1 
Bharataip nSmatah IqtvS yauvarSjye’bhyasecayat 11 
tasya tat prathitarp cakram prSvarttata mahstmanah I 
bhssvaratn divyamajitaip lokasannSdanaip mahat II 

1 In Ma&rflp cnl Up I 4 them U * tut ot CnkmTmtfau unons MahfcHinmndharM 
• nd Bha»l».nnm« Upl«*dli>.tta th!.tl*e The Alt Br VIII 4 I tbe 

Ideal of SCmbhauma 

I Mbh. (CJcntu Edn. 18341) 174 vr 3 l 16 . 22 -(BomW Edn. 19W 1 aid ol 
Ck, 100 and beginning of Ch. 101 vrltb *cme 
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sa vijitya mahlpalamscakara vasavarttinah ! 
cacara ca satam dharmmam prapa canuttamam yasah II 
- - sa raja cakravartyasit sarvvabhaumah pratapavan I 
lje ca bahubhiryajnairyatha Sakro marutpatih II 
yajayamasa tam Kanvo vidhivad-bhuri-daksmam I 
srlmad govitatam nama vajimedham avapa sah | 
yasmin sabasram padmanam Kanvaya Bharato dadau || 

Here we have all the elements making up the idea of 
Cakravartin , and the doubt about the exact significance of the 
caty-a is also there. Kalidasa, the wisest interpreter of the 
imperial ideals of the Gupta Age, interprets the ca^ra as the 
wheel of the royal chariot. He says of Bharata : 6 

rathena’nutkhatas timitagatma tirnajaladhih 
pura saptadvlpam jayati vasudham apratirathah I 

Let us note also that he includes not only the whole of India, 
but the entire world m the empire of Bharata. In his Raghu- 
vamsa again his general description of the Raghus in the 
phrases asamudraksitisanam, ana\arathavartmanam , and 
yasase vijigisunam is also an unmistakable echo of the 
Mahabharata passage cited above 

Such seems to be the most authoritative interpretation of 
the conception as it obtained in the heyday of ‘Hindu Supe- 
riority.’ This becomes clear also from the epithets usually 
applied to Samudragupta in early Gupta inscriptions, Viz., 
sarvvarajocchettuh, ptihwyam-apratirathasya caturudadhi - 
salil-asvaditayasasah . 

In the face of so much evidence on the ancient interpreta- 
tion of the term, we need not hesitate to regard as mere 
unsubstantial guesses some of the explanations offered m 
modern lexicons and cyclopaedias I have in mind such 
statements as ca^ram prthvlcakram vartate tena (Sabdak^P 0 ' 


6 Sakuntala, Act VII, v 33 
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dnima), or caJjre bhSmandale vartitum, cakram sainya 
cakram 03 sarooa bhltmaa oaritayitum sllam atya (Kflcac 
patya) 

More respectable is the explanation of cakra as mandala, 
a group of states related in a particular manner (of which a 
little more will be said presently), or, more generally, a group 
of persons engaged in some common enterprise as in the 
often-cited phjrase from the Gitagooinda padmSoallcarana 
cBranacakraoarfi This explanation of cabja as mandala 
has the high authonty of Srtdhara in its favour 

Two other interpretations of cakra bring it into close 
connection with the mythology of Jainism and Buddhism 
One of them considers the cakra to be a lotus or wheel 
traced by the natural lines in the palm of a man’s hand, 
cakram padmSkSmSubhaahnam k are variale yasya {Sabda 
kalpadruma), a mark of sovereignty The Bhojacampn 
makes a striking use of this concept in the verse 

rekhs rathSAga saras Iruha-Safikha-cihne 
lqemaftkare tava kare jagatSm trayfinam I 
kfintfirakandakhananaip racayehi ndnam 
sbaddhavin pratisaram bhagavSn Vasuthah II 

This idea of a lotus, wheel and conch marked by natural 
lines on the palm of a bom emperor, borders on the notion 
of a mahBpurufa distinguished from ordinary mortals by 
thirty two bodily marks, and destined to be either a 
cakraoartin or a jfna 

The other interpretation is offered by the A bhidhBna 
rBjendra m the statement cahrcna ratnabhotena praharana 
o/iejena Oarlllum Sllam asya This may well be the idea 
behind the verse from the Mahabhsrata cited above regarding 
the bhBsvaram divyam ajitam cakram This idea of the 
cakra of 1 000 radii (sahasraram) preceding the conquering 
hero through the air on his conquest of the world occupies 
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a considerable place in Jaina and Bauddha mythology. h 
On the one side this ca\ra as an instrument of war connects 
itself with the discus of Visnu, of solar origin, and a whole 
cycle of solar myths On the other, the conquering wheel 
of the Cakravartin is the political parallel to the wheel of 
Dharma (Dharmacakra) of the Buddha which too rolls 
freely everywhere and which no one is able to turn back. 
And the parallelism between the Cakravartin and the Buddha 
is carried, as is well known, to the disposal of* their remains 
at their death m a stupa. 6 7 

On the political side, the conquering wheel is sometimes 
replaced by the ajna-cakra, and a famous verse at the 
opening of the Silappadikaram affirms that the wheel of 
command of the Cola ruler emulates the Sun in its free 
revolutions round the Meru mountain. 

Pah Buddhist literature bridges the gap between mytho- 
logy and realism by recognising three sorts of ca\ravartins , 

the cakkavalacakkavatti, dipacakkavatti and padesacakkavatti, 

who rule respectively the four great continents comprising 
the entire world, only one continent, and a part of one 
continent. 8 Bournouf’s comment on a similar classification 
found in the first chapter of the Saddharmapundarik. a 1S 
noteworthy ‘ On peut dire que les trois titres Mandolin, 
Balatchak.ravartin, et Tchaturdvipa tchakravartin, expriment 
une domination de plus en plus etendue jusqu’a devenir 
fabuleuse. Ainsi les Mandolins so nt les souverams d un 
royaume dit mandala ; ce sont probablement les rois 
ordinaires. Les Balatchakravartins sont des souverams de 
plusieurs royaumes etleur puissance est, a ce qu’il parait, 
soutenue par une armee ou une force ( bala ) qui leur assure 

6 Jacobi m Encyclopaedia oj Religion and Ethics, s v cakravartin Jacobi notes 
that the cahra does not figure as such in any list of the seven or fourteen (tnaha)ratnas 
attributed to the Cakravartin of different sects by different authorities 

7 Sacred Books oj the East, Vol II, pp 92-93, Edkins, Chinese Baddhitm> 

P 64 

S Childers 
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la victone Enfin les Tchalurdolpa Ichaftravartms sont des 
monorques souverains dont la fabulruse domination a Aend 
sur lea quatre ilea dont la reunion forme la terre suivant 
1 opimon dea Buddhiates ’ ° 

Was the Cakraoartln conceived of as a divinity ? 
Aaatiras like Rama being excepted, I think this question 
must be answered in the negative No Indian king ever 
called himself ' Theos ’ or ' Epiphanes and none was 
worshipped as a god in his life-time The apotheosis of 
dead rulers, more often found m South India and the 
Overseas Colonies than in the rest of India, constitutes an 
aspect of Saivism, a religious phenomenon that seems to 
have little or no bearing on the present issue The Indian 
monarch may be a ' deUSnSmpHya (the chosen of the 
gods), or Dhanadendrauorunanlaka sama (Samudragupta), 
but is never a deua much less a deoadeoa The deified 
king of the Hellenistic period who anticipated the Emperor 
worship of the Early Roman Empire has no counterpart in 
India It used to be said that he was a gift of the Asiatic 
provinces of Alexander to Hellenism , recently, it has been 
pointed out “ with some emphasis that * in Asia there was 
little soil for deification of rulers to germinate, and that this 
was a native product of Greece, evolved to meet ‘ the need 
of finding a legal basis in a constitutional state for an 
extra constitutional authonty ’ However that may be, India 
did not know a god king 11 

• La Lotus da la Bonn* Loi I pp 307-08 

** By W S Ferg u a on CAH vfl, p. 15 

U I think the rhetorical atatementa In Mann ch. v0 4-12 and particularly the 
downright vtrao 8— bafo pi riBoamantaOffo rrumufiia iti bhOmlpah mahaO deoaO hpafB 
nararllfyena do not really contradict our view The context ahowa that tho 

aim of the author la only to atreaa tho neccaaity of op bold tag monarchy end much of 
what he aaya here ahould he underatood not literally but at an arthaonda He I* 
more rhetorical In praiae of Dan^a (M-28J and goea ao far aa to aay that It derfroya the 
king hlmaolf when he falla In hla duly dharmSddca£taTp hartti rt{pnrn*ca tabindhaatm 
(281 The other hooka on polity aaU cW of all thla particularly tfe gual x cik t o r 8 
under the name of Yljtcvalksa (1 509 11). Maun himtelf fiat Hy uft-dfale. ll e 
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Bharata is said to have performed the asvamedha, and 
this gorgeous sacrifice was always looked upon as the symbol 
of the imperial position of its performer. 12 Pusyamitra Sunga 
is the first monarch known to have performed this sacrifice 
in historical time's, and since his time many a conqueror has 
taken credit for having revived the ceremony after it had 
gone out of use for a time, and Samudragupta gloried m 
calling himself * AsVamedhaparakramah This sacrifice 
was, however, not popular in South India, and the Colas 
performed it but once. 

The ideal of the Indian king was that of a vijiglsu, 
conqueror of neighbouring powers. The Mahabharata 
roundly asserts Ksatram dharmam sresthatamam vadanti , 1 
and Olryasrestha rajadharma mata me 14 ; the Manusmrti speaks 
of yodhadharmah sanatanah 2 6 Preparedness for war and 
exhibition of valour are enjoined on kings at all times . 

mtyamudyata-dandah syan nityam vivrta-paurusah. 16 

A king can easily be too much of a peace-lover, and then 
the excess of his virtue would cause sure trouble to himself 
and his state : 


sadaiva tvam mrduprajnam 
atyaryam atidharmikam I 
klibam dharmaghrnayuktam 
na loko bahumanyate 1! 17 

notion of plenary impcnum Iihe all the rest when he comes to discuss the duties of ^ 
hint? and sajs, sve see dharmc m oistanam saroesamanupurvafah, varnanam airam on 
ca rS)5 zrsfo' bhtraksita u 35) 

)• The locus classicus on the earliest performers of Aivamedha is doubtless — ^ 

Br , Vlll 4-7 ft — Keith, R V Brahmanas, pp 336 fT. The Rajasuya and Viivajit 
other ficn'ices also sipnifjing the imperial position of the performer 

Bomcnj Edn, SSnti 63 21 
H lb 64 12 
li VI 1 93 
i' lb 162 

if Mfeh , &nti , 75 19 
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The diplomatic relations among states conformed to this 
simple view of the king s duty that he must ever be the 
hammer to his neighbours m order to escape himself 
becoming the anvil, and the quasi academic theory of the 
mandala is just a mechanical arrangement of the neighbour- 
ing states in relation to the otjigisu in the order of arirmilram 
arcmvlram ” and so on Every king has a duty to be a 
Oijiglfu and his mandala is constituted in the same manner as 
that of another This was no mere maxim of text books 
it seem3 actually to have influenced the conduct of Indian 
kings, and its influence goes a long way to explain the 
history of war and peace in India through long stretches of 
time Indian history is, quite a good part of it a chaos of 
conflicting ofjfgMj The underlying motive of it nil is the 
discharge of the l^alriya dharma, the quest of glory UjaSat) 
by exhibition of valour {parSt^rama) 

Let us now turn to war ns an instrument of policy and a 
means of conquest A surprising realism characterises the 
Jreatment of this subject in our books The king is advised 
to avoid risking the chances of war 

varjanlyaip sads yuddharp rSjyakSmena dhlmnts 1 ’ 
says the MahabhSrata, and the Mamnmrli is even more 
explicit 

arutyo vijayo yasmSd-driyate yudhyamSnayoh I 
parajayafea saragrSme tasmsd yuddhatp vivarjayet II 
These statements do not mean that the vljtglfu is asked to 
turn pacifist or forgo his aims of aggression but only that 
he should secure his ends preferably by other means and 
in the Mahabharala Bhlsma completes the statement just cited 
by adding — 

upSyaistnbhirSdSnam arthasyfiha Bjhaspatih x 

U KtmaiuUkf VIII 16 1 Yaj I 345 
11 fifth. UnO. 68 25 
■ C) VII 198. 

43 — 129GB 
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\gatn, the king is frankly advised to direct his energies 
against his weaker neighbours, leaving the strong ones 
alone . 

abalanabhiyunjita na tu ye balavattarah.'* 

Lastly, once war begins, there are practically no limits to 
what may be done to secure victory. Violence, oppression, 
corruption, propaganda arc all permitted . 22 It is often said 
that while wars were being fought by the Ksatriyas among 
themselves in India, the peasant continued to till the land 
peacefully and the merchant to trade undisturbed. Only 
the odicr day a military correspondent reported from the 
Western Front that even in Hitler’s war the French peasant 
goes on tilling the soil as the guns are going off within his 
earshot. Such observations may be a compliment to the 
patience of the peasant or the enterprise of the trader ; they 
inn hardly he accepted literally and must be held to 
underrate the suffering and misery caused by war. Rule? 

war, constituting an exxcllent code of honour among 
< omb ltunU , there were; and wc have no reason to believe 
tint good soldiers did not observe them. But this did not 
aff< U the general population. 
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adumbrated by the theories of mandala on the one side, and 
the employment of danda (war) as an up!ya on the other 
Logic and ajstcm making occasional!} lead to results 
strangely out of touch with the facts of life, the theory of 
mixed castes elaborated with meticulous care in our law 
books is a case in point , this ma> be just another How 
ever that may be, sufficient mischief was done by the notion 
of mandala, and India remained permanently divided against 
itself 

NVe turn next to the polic> of the conqueror in the 
conquered states Both theory and the facta of history enable 
us to gain a satisfactory view of this aspect of our subject 
Our books on Polity explain the nature of Ancient Indian 
Impenalitm both by their omissions and by their express 
statements On the processes by which empires were 
formed they have little to say, and on methods of Imperial 
administration nothing — which, by the way, shows that no 
inference regarding the dale of the ArlhaiSslra can be 
based on the fact that it deals with the polity of a small 
stale We have in fact no books on the polity of a large 
state or empire, and the ArlhasJsIra, at least, contains a 
unique statement about cal^ravarlll;sclra,” which clearly 
envisages India os a geographical and cultural unit, and 
rescues the conception of Cakravarttn from its vague mythical 
associations by confining it to India proper 

When an Indian empire was established, it made little 
difference to the lives of the pieople of its component parts, 
which went on as before YSjftavnlkyn expressly states 
that when the conquest of a country was completed nothing 

*» Adhtjr IX, Chapter I 1 DcOl, pphlrl Uwylrp HlmavnUamndrlntoIMn udlclnup 
7oJui,««hattMp Ury»k c*lcr»TmrtlV|elr»ni, Both Jolly end Shema Seatri read 
alfriwt for (Inert: but I think It l.amUl.ke Both Mldtiav. Yojv. |Noeoom<WM) 
and J J Moyer re.d t/ryak I woold follow the Nepo«ndrft> Mid tranalatn the 
paaaogo *1 follow, Del, refer, lo l!io Eajth And In It, the land which 
attend, north to math from the Hlmllan lo tbo Se. Mid .rir™ * thoMend 
rojtnu *cxo*» U the field of tb« C«kr»vmrtln. 
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in it was to be changed, and the king was to respect local 
customs and institutions as if they were those of his 
home country 

ya eva nrpaterdharmahsvarastraparipalane I 
tameva krtsnam apnoti para-rastram vasam nayan|| 
yasmm dese ya acaro vyavaharah kulasthitih I 
tathaiva panpalyo sau yada vasam upagatah|| 

To some extent this is true of all types of imperialism. 
‘Rome consistently refrained from wanton interference with 
the native institutions of her people’ ; 24 British rule in India 
has been no less chary of unduly meddling with ancient 
customs and practices But ancient Indian imperialism went 
farther m the direction of non-interference There was no 
consciousness of cultural superiority on the part of the 
conqueror and his followers over the conquered , and in a 
social milieu which exalted stability above change, the 
conqueror was strictly enjoined to maintain the status quo. 
It was thus that three centuries after the conquest of the 
Pandyan kingdom by Parantaka I, there was still a Pandya 
ready to turn the table on the Colas when he got the 
chance. 

Samudragupta’s victorious march into the Deccan and 
Rajendra Cola’s expedition to the Ganges are the most cons- 
picuous examples of the sheer exhibition of parakrama on 
the part of great rulers , they led to no permanent results : 
they were not meant to do so. But the vanity of the con- 
queror was satisfied ; witness the eulogium of Hansena, 
or the gusto with which the construction of the great tank 
Colagangam, a jalamaya jayastambha, is celebrated in the 
Tiruvalcingadu plates. 

The Mauryan, Gupta and Cola empires were the most 
important imperial polities that flourished m our period; 

Hugh Last in CAH, xi, p 448, 
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most of the other ‘ empties were more or less local and 
short lived expansions of particular kingdoms that followed 
the same lines of organisation as the larger empires At its 
best, the Indian imperial organisation was a sort of sheath 
encasing the pre existing political institutions of the original 
kingdoms that had been drawn into the empire when the 
empire came to an end, the old states continued their normal 
existence The emperor, an army and a bureaucracy 
controlled from the centre were the chief bonds of unity 
m the empire, princes of the emperor s famdy holding 
viceregal positions and carrying the pomp and circumstance 
of imperial royalty into the provinces 

The empires did maintain standing armies adequate to 
their needs, and whenever necessary they were expanded 
by levies from vassals and warlike tribes and by the employ 
ment of mercenary forces Long and well made roads for 
the movement of troops and military colonies at strategic 
points were not unknown But on the whole the empires 
of India excelled not so much by the strength of then 
military organisation or the ubiquity of the cleruchy as by 
then pursuits in the realms of culture and art What the 
cleruchy was to the military empnes of the ancient Western 
world, the agrahfira was to then Indian counterparts Not 
soldiers, but groups of learned men were enabled by the 
multiplicaUon of these foundations to go and spread the 
light of their learning and the ideals of the good and noble 
life in almost every township and village in the country 
The temple, the vrhtlra and the majha were other creations 
of our culture that gamed greatly by the nse of empnes, 
and repaid a hundredfold the pious attentions lavished on 
them by our rulers The results of the wider peace esta- 
blished by the Indian empnes and the fuller opportunities 
opened out by them for the self expression of the people are 
to be traced, not m the political subjection or economic ruin 
cl other nations, but in the eagerness of our people to seek 
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contacts with the outside world, to learn from the foreigner 
as well as to teach him — all m a friendly way, in the greater 
refinement of our architecture and the arts, and m the maturer 
forms of our literary creations. Among the most characteristic 
contributions of the empires of Ancient India to the sum of 
human happiness must be counted things like the religious 
and artistic influence that flowed on the kingdoms of the 
Southern Sea from the Pala empire of Bengal, and the 
interesting and durable pattern of autonomous village govern- 
ment fostered and perfected, if not originated, by the Colas. 

The Andhras, Pallavas and Colas are to be counted 
among the Indian powers known to have pursued an active 
naval policy From the sixteenth century onwards the 
command of the world’s seas has been held almost exclusive- 
ly by European nations, and this has led to a depreciation 
of the maritime achievements of non-European peoples m 
earlier times. But from the first centuries of the Christian 
era, perhaps from many centuries earlier, the Indian Ocean 
served as a great highway of migration and trade, and the 
numerous colonial kingdoms of the Malay peninsula and 
archipelago that fully reproduced comtemporary Indian 
conditions, m fact, formed an India across the seas, were the 
products of a steady maritime enterprise on the part of the 
peoples of India sustained over many generations We do 
not yet know the full details of the story . what we know is 
enough to show that this enterprise ‘ had behind it no 
driving force of politically powerful commercialism, no 
persistent state support for overseas expansion,’ ^ but was the 
natural efflorescence of the most creative period of Indian 
culture, a continuation of the process by which Southern 
India was Aryamsed, and, let me add, the Aryans were 
Indiamsed. The details differ with time and locality* hut 
the main trends are the same. 


Hudion, China and Europe. 
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With this extended cultural empire of India the Colas 
maintained active contact, and at least on one occasion they 
came into conflict with one of its most important states 
The naval war between the Coja empire and that of 
Srlvijaya-Kadsram was a war between two rival sea powers, 
and forms an important chapter m the naval histoiy of 
Ancient India 

The conception of Cafyraoatiin might have led to an all 
India state, and in the Mauryan empire this condition was 
nearly attained But the intense love of social and local 
autonomy on the part of the people forbade the rise of a 
centralised administration in state or empire The pattern 
of peace-time life in ancient India was that of a number of 
closely knit autonomous group contributing, each m its 
measure, to a fairly rich and harmonious culture richer 
and more harmonious perhaps than ever before or since, 
but maintained on somewhat slender meanB The ruling 
classes, however, cherished, besides a passion for autonomy, 
a false ideal of glory which fostered a love of intrigue and a 
perverse desire for strife directed against their neighbours 
The ideal of the political unity of the country formulated for 
a moment in Kaufilya's conception of ca^rooarfifoe/ra 
was forgotten, we became too ready to lay hands on one 
another, and we fell 

1 have reached the end, and I am conscious how 
imperfectly I have just sketched the outlines of a vast subject 
I do not claim finality for anything I have said here And 
it may well be that its very shortcomings may lead to more 
adequate efforts and in that case, even this feeble attempt 
on my part would have served some purpose 
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CONTEMPORANEITY OF THE KINGS 
OF INDIA AND- CEYLON 
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Calcutta 

The late lamented Dr. Wickremasmghe’s “ Chronological 
Table of Ceylon Kings ” 1 has been followed by Dr. Wilhelm 
Geiger’s suggestive list of synchronisms between the kings of 
Ceylon on the one hand and those of India, China and Burma 
on the other. 2 As Geiger points out, the mam drawback 
of Wickremasmghe’s table lies m the fact that he “ makes 
no attempt at reconciling the two chronological computations 

of 483 B C. and 344/3 B. C.” 3 In this paper I propose to 

consider the acceptability of Geiger’s list of synchronisms 
between the kmgs of India and Ceylon in the light of some 
relevant facts that have escaped his attention, with a view 
to rectifying or supplementing it. 

The first traditional synchronism to be noted is one bet- 
ween the landing of Vijaya on the island of Lanka and 
the demise of the Buddha The synchronism establishes the 
contemporaneity of Vijaya, the first Indian king of Ceylon, 
and Ajatasattu, the king of Magadha. 4 

Next an unbroken line of Ceylon kings, all successors of 
Vijaya, is recorded m all the extant chronicles of Ceylon in 
order to establish the synchronism between the consecration 

1 Epigraphia Zeylanica, III, p I ff 

2 Geigei, Culavatnsa, P T S , Transl Series, No 20, Introd , p xvi ^ 

3 Geiger, op cit , p iv 

4 Geiger, op cit , p xvi T 
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of Davinampiyatissa ns king of Ceylon nnd the I8lh year 
of Asoka s reign Taking 483 B C to be the date for the 
Buddhas demise one gets the year 247/6 B C as 
DevAnampiyatissa s coronation year nnd it confirms his con 
temporaneity with the great Asoka of India 5 

The third point of synchronism noted by Geiger is one 
between the reign of Samudragupta, the king of India and 
that of Sinmeghavanna, the king of Ceylon ' The former 
reigned from 326 to about 375 A D nnd the latter from 362 
to 389 A D According to a notice quoted by Sylvain Lem’ 
from Chinese sources a king of Ceylon Chi mi kin po mo 
(Srt Meghavarman, Sin Mehhavnnna) sent an embassy to 
the Indian king Samudragupta (San meon to lo liu to) asl ing 
permission to erect a monastery at Mahsbodhi (Bodh Gay if 
for the accommodation of Buddhist monks from Ceylon 
Though the name of the Sinhalese king is not mentioned 
the fact of erection of a large and mngmficcnt monastery at 
Bodh GayS by a king of Ceylon for the residence of the 
Sinhalese monks is attested by Hiuen Tsang ‘ The plinth 
of this monastery survives to the present day 1,1 

The fourth point of synchronism to be noted, according 
to Geiger, is one between the death of a very eminent 
framana of the Mahfivihfira of Ceylon and the arrival in the 
island of Fa Hien from India 11 Geiger places this synchro- 
nism in the reign of Mahsnima, the king of Ceylon (409 431 
A D ) u and takes the iramana mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim to be no other than the saintly Dhammahathin who 

1 Geiger op dt. p xyL • Geiger op dL p xvlh 

I SyWmln Leri Lea Mbilom de Wang Hluen Ta a dans 1 Inde In J A 1900 
p 401 ff 

• Geiger op dt p r 

* Be*!, Record*, II pp 134-5 1 Walter*, On Ytun Chwang II p 136, Fa-Hkn 
noticed three mocasteriea at Bodh Gayl one of which 1* taken by Baroa (Gayf and 
Buddha Gayf I pp 149 50 1 78 1 to be the raon*itery bnllt by the king of Ceylon. 

II Cunningham M aha bod hi pp 5-7 PL II j Baroa Gayl and Buddha Gay* 
Ip 192JII p 26 Fig 23 

U Geiger op. dL p xrD ff 
44-I290B 


15 Geiger op dt p xL 
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had translated the Pah Sutta Pitaka into Sinhalese during 
the reign of king Buddhadasa 13 (362-409 A. D.). 14 The 
suggested synchronism, if accepted, will make the three kings 
of Ceylon, Buddhadasa, Upatissa I, and Mahanama, the 
contemporaries of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta during 
whose reign Fa-Hien visited India and Cejdon. 10 

Referring to Mahanama’ s reign, Geiger observes “ for 
Mahanama ’s reign Chinese sources furnish us with an exact 
date A. D. 428. 10 For the arrival of Buddhaghosa in the 
reign of Mahanama tradition furnishes us with a date which 
assuming 544/3 as the year of the Nirvana, yields 412/3 
A D.” 17 

Granted this, one has got to admit that arrivals of Fa- 
Hien and Buddhaghosa in Ceylon took place almost m the 
same year, which as I may maintain, is altogether unlikely. 
Fa-Hien indeed records that when he was residing m Ceylon, 
he heard a Buddhist priest from India reciting a sacred book 
and narrating the course of transmigration of an alms-bowl of 
the Buddha from country to country. The countries mentioned 
include even the western Yu-chi, Khotan and Kouche. The 
description leaves no room for doubt that the Buddhist 
priest from India was a sramana of the Mahayana faith, 
while Buddhaghosa was avowedly a Theravadin or Hina- 
yamst. This Indian monk is evidently no other than Guna- 
bhadra, a noted scholar, of the Mahayana school, 30 who 
on his way to China visited Ceylon. 20 Gynabhadra came 

U Culavamsa, xxxvn, 175 

Tass’eva ranflo rajjamhi Mahadhammakathi yali sutfam panvattesi Sihalaya nirul ) 

34 Geiger, op cit , p xi 

38 According to Geiger, Fa-Hien went to Ceylon 41 1-^12 A D , op cit > P xv)) 

38 Geiger, op cit , p xvm ~ j 

17 Geiger, op cit , p xvm Note that the Culavamsa does not mention the at 
Buddhaghosa 's arrival in Ceylon According to Ceylonese tradition, Buddhag 
came to Ceylon in 965 A B iMalalasekera, Pah Literature of Ceylon, p 81 1 

18 Beal, Records, j, p lxxvm ff 

33 Nanjio, Catalogue, pp 415 16 

Taisho edition of the Vimuttimaggo in the Chinese Tnpitaha, 50 344 o 
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to China in 435 A D and worked on translations till 443 

AD” 

The Cdlavamsa account of Buddhaghosa s arrival in and 
departure from Ceylon during the reign of MahSnEma s seems 
guilty of an anachronism Buddhaghosa in the Nigamana to 
his Vinaya commentary, says that he commenced his work 
in the 20th year and completed it in the beginning of the 
2 1 st year of the reign of king Sinniv&sn Smpsla a Rev 
A P Buddhadatta has failed to give any convincing proof 
of the identity of MahinSma and Sinmv&sa Sirip&la ' The 
Cdlavaihsa account is in many respects nullified by the inter 
nal evidence of Buddhaghosa s own works = It cannot tell 
us precisely from which part of India he came to Ceylon * 
while Buddhaghosa himself tells us that when he was resid 
ing in Ksfictpura and such other plnces in South India, he 
was urged to go to Ceylon The Colnvnmsn gives the name 
of the Thera under whose instruction he went to Ceylon as 
Revata, 57 while Buddhaghosa himself mentions lum by the 
name of Bhadnnta Jotipala 58 

Among the kings of Ceylon incidentally mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa, Mutosiva DevSnariipiyatissa, Dutthagiman, 
Abhaya” and VnttagSmam reigned all in pre-Christian times 
The reign of CoranSga, “ son and successor of Va|(agfiman, 

n Bapat Vimulttmagn* and VUnddhltn*BB» Ini rod p rvi. 

II Cojaradua, xxrrQ 246*7 

RaUo Sirl nlvfuxsa SlriplU-yasmwIno 
Samar bat bn e khcme jayaaaijtvaccbaro ayam 
araddbl eVavtaAhl wunpatle parlnlflbUl. 

** Such u the composition of the Rl^odaya and tbe AtlbaillinT a commentary on 
tba DKammaaaAsaf 1 before Hi* UarfoR India for Ceylon 

III Cojaradiaa mrll 216-17 Indefinitely refer* to a rlblra In India. 

11 xxxrfl p 249 

17 CoJavaittaB Jucxvfl 218. 

** Manor* tba pGranT Nigammana 

Ayfdto aumatlnl tberena Bbadanta Jotlptlena 
Kificlptirldira mayf pobba aaddhbp raaantena. 

11 Attbaadlnl p 60. 

* IbhL P . 399 
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is reckoned by Geiger from 6 B.C. to 9 A.D. King 
Mahanaga, noted for his ‘magnificent gifts in connection with 
the art of healing at Penambarigana,’ 81 may be identified 
either with Mahadathika Mahanaga (67-79 A D.) 82 or with 
Mahallanaga (196-202 A.D.), 88 more probably with the 
former 84 He has mentioned none whose reign might he 
assigned to a period beyond the third century A.D. 

Among the Indian kings, those who find mention 
m his writings and who may be taken to stand nearer to his 
age are the Satavahanas 85 and Rudradamans ; there is none 
belonging to the Gupta and later Ages. The Rudradamans 
come m connection with a new type of Indian coins, called 
Ruddadamaka and standardised by them, 86 evidently in the 
days of Buddhaghosa 

It may perhaps be suggested without any great risk that 
Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon either during the reign of 
Sirmaga I (249-270 A.D, assuming 2 1 years as the length 
of his reign) , 87 who was a contemporary of some king of 
the line of Rudradaman I and Castana, or during that of 
Sinmeghavanna (362-380 A.D ), who was a contemporary of 
Samudragupla and Rudradaman II (348-364 A.D.) Th e 
second alternative is more acceptable on the ground that 
Buddhaghosa has quoted the Dipavamsa 88 which brings the 
chronicle of Ceylon kings to a close with the reign of Maha- 
sena (334-361 /2 A D.), the father and predecessor of Sni' 
meghavanna . 

31 Ibid , p 399 Penambangana is a different reading 

35 Geiger, op cit , p x 

33 Geiger, op erf , p x 

31 The identification of Mahanaga v, ith Buddhadasa, father of Mahanama > n 
Li /e and l VorJi oj Buddhaghosa, p 22, is untenable 

3j Sumangala vilSsinl, Pt I, p 302 

C D Chatterjcc, Some Numismatic Data m Pali Literature, in my Baddhi 
Studies, p 354 ff 

3 * Mal»S\sanse, Edward Upham’s transl , p 22^ According to the Pah M ohuia 
19 >eais 

3i KatliSvatthu Com> , Intiod 
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Now, according to the Buddhnghosuppatti and Buddha- 
datta’s Vinayn vinicchnya, Buddhnghosa and Buddhndatta 
ware contemporaries ° Buddhadnttn in the Nigamana to 
his three works states that he wrote those works during the 
reign of Accuta Vikkantn or Accuta Vikkama of the Kalamba 
family, the king of Coja Here the Pali Kalamba 13 not to 
be equated with Kndamba, for it stands for Kajambhra As 
Professor Nilaknnta tafistrl points out, ‘Accuta could have 
been no other thnn the king of the same name who is reputed 
in literary tradition to have kept in confinement the three 
Tamil kings, the Cera, Cola and Pnndya 10 

Thus the contemporaneity of Buddhnghosa and Buddha 
datta may be taken to establish the contemporaneity of 
SinnivSsn Sinpttln, the king of Ceylon, and Accutn Vikkantn, 
the king of Coin 

A notable omission on the part of Geiger is that of the 
fact of a matrimonial connection established by Vijayabshu I 
(c 1054-1 109 A D ) " through his marriage with Tiloka- 
sundart, a highly accomplished Indian princess, bom of the 
royal family of Kahnga,” serving os a chronologicnl basis of 
contemporaneity of the Indian and Sinhalese longs An 
attempt has recendy been made on the evidence of the Belavn 
copper plate of Jang Bhojavarman of the Vnijnnvn Vnrman 
dynasty of East Bengal that Tilokasundart, the second queen 
of king Vijayabfihu 1, mentioned in the Co|avamsa, is no 
other than Trailokyasundarl praised m the Belava plate a* 
the daughter of long Ssmalavarman, the father and immediate 
predecessor of Bhojavarman It is nghdy pointed out that in 
the Belava copper plate the Varmans of East Bengal claim to 
have then: descent from the royal family of Sunhapura, and 
Bhojavarman expresses in pathetic terms his solicitude for 

u My Life and Wort of Bnddhngho*^ p 43 
* The Co|u,p 12! 

According to Geiger 1059 1 114 AJ) 

° lix« 29 ff 
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the contemporary Ceylon king in hi& difficulties arising from 
an inimical action on the part of the raksasas. Once the 
personal relationship between Bhojavarman and Vijayabahu I 
is assumed as a historical fact, it becomes easy to understand 
why the former should express this solicitude for the lord of 
Lanka. 48 It is evident from a Manimangala inscription of 
1053 A. D. that the Cola kings of the age were bringing 
heavy pressure to bear upon the kings of Ceylon. 44 The 
possibility of the matrimonial connection of the Ceylon king 
Vijayabahu 1 with the Varmans of East Bengal lies jn the 
fact that Vijayabahu and his successors themselves felt proud 
m claiming their descent from the royal family of Simhapura 
which was most probably a place m Kalmga. 45 

/ 

43 N G Majumdar, Inscriptions oj Bengal, III, p 19 fF , Pramodelal Paul in 
Indian Culture, July, 1939, pp 58-59 

44 The actual fact stated is that the Cola king Parakefam arman alias Rajendra- 
deva imprisoned two sons of the Ceylon king Manabharna (Manabharai a or Mana 
bhusana of the Culavamsa) It is still open to dispute if the Manabharna Manabharana 
of the inscription may be identified with Manabharana, mentioned m the Culavamsa 
as one of the two nephews of V ljayabahu I He is nowhere mentioned as a king 

46 Hultzsch, JR AS , 1913, p 518, E I , XII, p 4,H C Ray, Dynastic History 
of Northern India, I, pp 333-34 
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THE COMMEMORATIVE INSCRIPTION 
OF THE ANANTA-VASUDEVA 
TEMPLE OF BHUVANESWAR 

( Rectification oj a century-old mistake) 

Mr P Acharya, B Sc 

5fafc Archccologut f>toytubhar\) 

I Introduction 

The following four stone inscriptions ore lenown to 
belong to temples of Bhuvnneswnr which were "earned 
thence by Major General Charles Stuart of the Bengal 
army ’ 1 

1 lnscnption of Bhatta Bhavadeva 1 now fixed on the 
western compound wall of the Ananta-Vfisudevn temple 

II Megheivara inscription of Svopnefvarndeva ’ now 
fixed on the western compound wall of the Ananta Vssudeva 
temple 

III Brahmefvara inscnption of KoISvntldevl/ mother 
of Mah&rSjsdhirfija Udyota Kefart, now lost 

1 E. I., Vol XJII P no. 

’(«> Prln*rp — J.A.3 B VoL vr 1537 pp 88-97 
\b) Mltr* — AntRjultle* of Oil*** Vol III I8S0 pp 83-87 

(c) KklKom-E. I VoL VI 19004)1 pp 203-207 

(d) N G Mijuradti — Inacriptloo* of EcnjraJ VoL III 1929 pp. 25-41 
(•) N N Vara -Ca*te« and Sect* of Bengal Vol*. 1 & II 

Prlntep — J.A.3 B VoL VI 18)7 pp 278-288 
lb) RN Vara — Ibid Vol LX 1 1 1897 pp II -» 

(c) K.kILom— E.I VoLVl 190001 pp 198-203 
*f«l Ptlntcp—JJ^S B Vol vn 1959 pp. 537 362 
(b) Mltra — Antlrjultle* of Oil**£i Voi, II pp 87-89 
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IV. Inscription of Chandradevi, c now preserved in the 
hall of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

The first three inscription-slabs were kept in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from where they 
were returned to Bhuvaneswar by the orders of the Com- 
mittee 'of the Society in 1 837 at the suggestion of Major 
Markham Kittoe. 0 From the “List of donors and donations 
to the Museum of the Asiatic Society from January 1822” 
published as Appendix III of the Vol XV (1825) of the 
Asiatic Researches, it is found that “ General Stuart 
donated eight Sanskrit stone inscriptions belonging to India 
out of which there were “two stones from Bhuvaneswar in 
Orissa with Sanskrit inscription ” 7 “ The Indian Museum is 

the offspring of the Asiatic Society of Bengal which was 
founded in 1784. The question of the storage and preserva- 
tion of various curiosities received from its members came up 
before the Society as early as 1796, but it was not until 1814 
that the Society resolved to establish a Museum in the 
Society’s premises to be divided into two sections, viz , 
(a) archaeological, ethnological and technical and ( b ) geologi- 
cal and zoological.” No list of antiquities, presented to the 
Society before 1814, is available and the first list was 
published as an appendix to the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI 
(1816) and all the subsequent volumes contain such a list 
up to the year 1836. No list mentions the name of Col 
Mackenzie who visited Bhuvaneswar and halted there from 
5th to 1 1th of April, 1815, or of any other donor presenting 
anything from Orissa. Mackenzie made several drawings 
of sculptures belonging to temples of Chandresvara, Meghe- 
svara, Kedaresvara, Kapilesvara and Gosvaresvaia of Bhuva- 
neswar as is found from his manuscripts and drawings.’ 

* r I , Vo! XIII, 1915 !6 pp 150-155 

' I \ s B Vo! VI, p 319 t, Vo! V!!, P 557 
A* R*—* Kcliri, Vo! XV, A p P P xxxv. 

' IPM,s -um‘o' Mr» 1936, p 123 
J A P A 5 B . Vo! IV. i^S, Pt > 299.32! 


i 
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Now the doubt naturally arises as to how the committee 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who only got “ two stones 
from Bhuvaneswar could identify three stone inscriptions 
belonging to that place and return them there for restoration 
to then original places? So it can safely be said that at 
least one slab containing Sanskrit inscription docs not belong 
to Bhuvaneswar 

In the present article 1 have made on attempt in correctly 
identifying the commemorative slab which originally was 
fixed to Ananta-Vssudcva temple of Bhuvaneswar In 1929 
1 WTOte the following in an article entitled "A note on the 
Bhuvaneswar Inscription of ChandrS Devi 10 — 

“ It is not exactly known from which temple this inscrip- 
tion was removed by ‘ Colonel Stuart ’ to whose collection 
it belongs The Editor of the Epigraph wrote the following 
m this connection — 

“ ‘ The contents shew that it was brought from Bhuva 
neswar and it is impossible to discover from which of these 
temples it came It "belongs to a 'Vnis'hnava sanctuary and 
this fact excludes the LifigarSjn and other Siva temples 
of the place ’ But it does not exclude the beautiful Rsjartal 
temple and the AnanlavSsudeva temple, but the latter bears 
an inscription of Bha^a Bhavadevn 

" I am inclined to suggest that this slab containing the 
inscnpUon was removed from the RajSrSnl temple which has 
no cult-image within it The inscription states that the 
temple built by ChandrS Devi stood on the bank of Vmdu 
aSgax and so an objection may naturally be raised against 
the identification proposed above 

After writing this 1 have been informed that there is a 
tradition at Bhuvaneswar that the RfijSrSnl temple was built 
By a wealthy prostitute for the God Siva, and the gate-keepers 

a |3 & 03 S Vol XV 1929, p 282 

45 — 1290B 
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Chanda and Prachanda on the door jambs of this temple 
prove that it is a Sivaite temple. As the result of subsequent 
investigation, 1 venture now to put m writing the following 
accounts which will show that Chandra Devi, and not Bhnlta 
Bhn\ade\a, is the real builder of the Ananta-Vasudcva 
temple of Bhmaneswar 

II Criticism oj the story oj Identification 

Inscriptions Nos. 2, 3 and 4 contain passages describing 
the localily, family and persons well known m the history 
of Orissa. On the other hand the inscription No. I 
“mentions the three geographical divisions of old Bengal, 
Gauda, Kadha and Vanga. The village Siddhaln, the 
beauty of Radha and the granted village of Hastinlbhitta 
arc untrnccablc. According to some Siddhala lies m the 
kalna sub-division of Burdwan district. It is very curious 
that the inscription makes no mention of Bhuvancswni 
v.hcre tire temple was erected, or of the tract within which 
Bhuvanoswar lay, or of the king of this tract “ 11 The 
r<tord^of the Asiatic Society of Bengal do not furnish us 
with any definite information as to how it came to the 
Museum of the Society. The editor of the journal notes that 
44 v.c cannot discover by whom the stone was presented to 
the Socictv ’ 2' 1 he slab was ‘‘marked No. 2 ’ in the 
mllretton of the Society's Museum. 
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as may supply a clue to their origin, the greater part of this 
work is lost Publication in some cases may lead to their 
recognition, and this is one of my motives for including 
them in my present senes of lithograph The 

inscnption, marked No 5, m the Museum (Plate XXX111) is 
neatly cut on a stone, about 3?: feet long by !jV feet 
broad ’ 

The manner in which its identification as belonging to 
Atlanta Vasudeva temple has been made, will 
convince any one that there was not any datum to identify 
it with an inscnption of a temple of Bhuvaneswnr Leiut 
Markham Kittoe who was Curator and Librarian to the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta until 1838 15 visited Bhuvaneswar 
and Khandagm dunng the cold weather of 1836 for examin- 
ing the inscription published by Stirling in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol XV p 313 and on that occasion he was 
fortunate to discover the Dhauli edict of Asoka In the 
proceedings of the Society’s meeting, dated the 3rd May, 
1 837 , the following finds mention — 

‘ Lieut Kittoe had met with obstructions in his enquiries 
from a mistrust of the resident Brahmins, which he found to 
originate m their temple having been robbed some years ago 
of slabs containing Inscriptions, by some officers, and he 
strongly urged the justice of restoring any such that might 
have come into the Society s possessions One he suspected, 
from its dimensions 11 was the idenUcal one published m the 
journal for February 

* ‘ The Secretary stated that on examination he found this 
to be the caBe as a second inscription of precisely the same 
character, now under publication, containing the name of 

U A memoir of the Indian Surrey*, London 1073 p 244 

14 Dlmenskm of the dab 3 feat by 1 1 feet marked No 2. Vide plato VII 
J A.S B Vol VI The Inscription dab of Chandra Devi I* 3 feet 10 lnche* In 
■Width and one foot 8J Inchea In height It ii not known vrhy Klttoo «tro*aed *o much 
on the dim omriom of th« dab but tl oy ate not Identical ■* re found now 
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the Raja of Orissa, who founded Bhuvaneswar temple. The 
meeting resolved unanimously, that the slab should be 
restored and that Lieutenant Kittoe had their warmest thanks 
for the suggestion.” 15 

The following quotations from the notes of James 
Prinsep, the then Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on the inscription of Svapnesvara Deva and ‘ Brahmesvara 
inscription, from Cuttuck ’ throw further light on this point. 

“ The subject selected for this month’s (April, 1837) 
illustration is a slab of dark stone marked No. 6 in the 
Society’s Museum. Nothing is there recorded of its origin 
but the character in which it is cut (as may be seen by the 
lithographed specimen m pi XVII), from a similar stone of 
somewhat smaller size, and which publication has led, m 
rather a singular manner, to the discovery of the source 
whence both were derived. 

“ Lieutenant Kittoe, as 1 have before mentioned, was 
lately requested on the part of the society to re-examine the ins- 
cription on the Khandagiri rock, published in Stirlings 
memoirs on Cuttack (As. Res., XV). In doing this he came 
most unexpectedly upon a number of highly curious ancient 
temples and inscriptions of which he hastened to make draw- 
ings and facsimiles He found himself impeded and foiled 
by the Brahmans of the spot, who even went so far as to abs- 
tract one of the copies which had cost him the most labour 

V 

Upon seeking the cause of so unusual a want of courtesey,tne 
priests told him how their images and relics had been carried 
off by former antiquaries, and pointed out whence the 
commemorative slab had been actually^ cut out from the 
temples of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhubaneswar by late Colonel 
Saheb The dimensions of the slab and the subject of invo 
cation tallied so exactly with the inscription translated by 
Captain Marshall, that Lieutenant Kittoe wrote to me on the 


ls J a s B . Vol VI, 1837 P 319, Proceedings dated 3rd May, 1837 
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subject and on referring to the list of donations at the end of 
the eleventh volume 10 of Researches, 1 find General Stewart 
set down as the donor of * two slabs with inscriptions from 
Bhubaneswar in Onssa ’ 

“ There was nothing m the first of the two whence we 
could guess its locality , the person noted as the founder of 
the temple being a private individual, named Bhatta Sn 
Bhava Deva, but in the slab, now confidently conjectured to 
be its companion we have a Raja s name and ancestry 
which ought to afford a better clue The date of 

Raja Ananga Bhima (1174 A D ) also agrees closely with 
what was assumed from the style of the alphabet, and the 
‘ Samat 32 of the Basudeva slab It will hence become a 
question whether the figures are, in all cases, to be referred 
to a Cuttack era, or whether the same Deva nagin alphabet 
was in use from Shckawatt to Benares, Dinajpur and Onssa, 
m the 12th century, while each prince had then nn era of 
his own 


* • * * 

‘ I cannot conclude these preliminary remarks without 
animadverting upon ruthless spoliation which is often earned 
on by sol disant antiquaries, to the perversion of the true object 
of research — the preservation of ancient monuments, and 
their employment to elucidate the history of the country 
The facts told by these two Bhubaneswar stones were utterly 
unintelligible, until accident pointed out whence they had 
come and the local history of the temples was or would have 
been equally lost in another generation It is to be hoped 

** ] fotrod lire llai In tbe 15th ml tim o of the Reaearcbe*. 

That tha reference given here it vrrong can ala® be proved from the following note 
given at page 681 of tho Journal Vd VI of 1837 The anbjoct now to bo explained 
U Inscribed on an oblong dab of aandaione 4J ft bjr 2} which I conjecture to bo one 
of tboac presented by Gone ml Stewart and laaarted In tbe Catalogu of v'oL XV of the 
Asiatic Reaearchea aa a atone slab from Ajapegcrh In Bonded hand with a Sanskrit 
Inscription oc a atone boll from Kalin jar with a Sanskrit Inscription 
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therefore that the Asiatic Society will hasten to restore them 
to their former positions. Such an act will contribute ten- 
fold to the true objects of our institution by the confidence it 
will inspire in the minds of the people who now watch our 
explorers with jealousy, and withold valuable information 
lest it should only yield to fresh acts of plunder and demo- 
lition. 

“ Since writing the above, 1 am happy to perceive that 
the Society has determined on the immediate restitution of the 
two slabs through Lieutenant Kittoe who has been requested 
to explain that their removal was the act of an individual and 
never have had their sanction, unless they had been assured 
that the objects were going to decay, or held m no estimation 
where they were.” 17 

** Besides the two slabs of stones identified last year as 
belonging to the BhubanesWai temples, m Cuttac \ , and 
consequently returned to the Brahmans after perusal, there 
was a third broken into two pieces, which Mr Kittoe pointed 
out as being m the same character and from the same localily. 
Before returning this he kindly took for me a very exact 
impression, whence I have copied the reduced facsimile in 
plate XXIV The stone was, as stated above, returned to 
Bhubaneswar , but Mr. Kittoe did not find as he anticipated 
any resulting cordiality or good-will among the priesthood of 
the place, on the contrary, they brought him a long list of pur- 
loined idols, and impetuously urged him to procure their 
return as he had done that of inscriptions ’ ’ 18 

Mr. Kittoe did not lose any time in giving effect to the 
restoration of the inscription slabs of Bhuvaneswar according 
to the decision of the Asiatic Society arrived at the meeting 
of the 3rd May of 1837 quoted above The following from 
the proceedings of the Society, dated the 7th June and 2nd 

w J A S B, Vol VII, 1837, pp 278 80 

18 Ibid , Vol VII, pp 557-58 
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August, 1837, show that the inscription slabs of Bhuvaneswar 
were despatched to and arrived at Bhuvaneswar from Calcutta 

“ Read a letter from Lieutenant Kittoc, stating that he 
had dispatched a cart to Tamlook to take down the Bhuba 
neswar slobs, the restoration of which had given the greatest 
satisfaction to the priests and people ’ 1 ide Journal, Vol 

VI, P 402 

Lieutenant Kittoc announced the safe arrival of the 
Bhubaneswar inscription slabs which he was about to return 
to their respective temples Vide, p 617 

These extracts rend with Pnnscp s note on the Brnhm- 
eswara inscription go to show that the inscription slab was 
returned along with inscription slabs of the Ananta V&sudeva 
and Meghesvara temples to Bhuvaneswar from Calcutta in 
1837 As the inscription slab of the Brahmesvarn temple is 
not found now, it may be inferred that cither it was not des 
patched from Calcutta at all or it was left nt some mtermedi 
ate station by the cart driver on his way to Bhuvaneswar or it 
has been subsequently removed from the compound wall of 
the Ananta Visudeva temple and replaced with the Meghesvara 
slob by some one after the visit of Dr Rnjendralal Mitra in 
1880 who found the slab struck to the wall It is now irn 
possible to discover the truth until the rediscovery of the 
Brahmesvara slab is made 

However Lieutenant Kittoe’s keen interest in the matter 
of restitution of the inscription slabs of Bhuvaneswar has done 
great harm m its * employments to elucidate the history of the 
country and has put a veil over the eyes of the scholars for 
a period of one century and thereby the true object of 
research has been frustrated 

The above quotation leaves enough room for doubting the 
identification of the inscription slab of Bhatta Bhavadeva ever 
belonging to the Ananta Vssudevo temple of Bhuvaneswar 
Neither Kittoe nor Pnnsep has left any note to show as to 
how they identified the slab under reference that it originally 
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was fixed to the said temple , and the inscription itself does 
not furnish us with any independent evidence in this connec- 
tion Their single evidence was the similarity of character 
with another inscription from Bhuvaneswar. The knowledge 
in palaeography, a century ago, was in its infancy and even 
a versatile scholar like Prinsep did not know that the character 
m north-eastern India or Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was the 
very same in form in that remote period. 

It is not understood how Major Kittoe ‘ suspected ’ the ins- 
cription slab of Bhatta Bhavadeva to have originally belonged 
to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. He was only informed at 
Bhuvaneswar “ that the commemorative slab had been 
actually cut out from the temple of Abanda (Ananta 3) Basu- 
deva of Bhubaneswar by a Colonel Saheb.” Perhaps the in- 
vocation — Namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya— of the inscription 
misled him. Prinsep had also such a notion as he described 
it as the ‘ Bhasudeva slab.’ 

It has been stated above as to how the register of anti- 
quities of the Society’s Museum was maintained. Bhatta 
Bhavadeva’ s inscription was ‘ marked No. 2 whereas that 
of Svapnesvara-deva was ‘ marked No. 6.' It is unfortunate 
that the number of the Brahmesvara slab was not noted by the 
editor Its number would be either 5 or 7 as two stone inscrip- 
tions from Bhuvaneswar were presented by Stuart in one occa- 
sion and therefore the recording of serial numbers would have 
been made at the time of donation In the list of donations by 
“ General Stewart ’’ mentioned above, the following stone 
inscriptions of India are noted . — 

1 . “A stone slab from Ajayagerh in Bundelkhand 
with Sanskrit inscription 

2-3 Two ditto from Burro Pitari near Bhilas with 
ditto 

4 “Another ditto from Oudipoor near ditto 

3. “ Another ditto from Mahoba m Bundelkhand near 

ditto. 
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6-7 “ Two stones from Bhubaneswar in Onsse with 

Sansknt inscriptions 

8 “ One ditto from Ajayagerh 

T wo inscriptions from Bhuvaneswar are to be identified 
with the inscriptions of the Meghesvara and Brahmesvara 
temples and then numbers were marked 6 and 7 in Stuart a 
collection 

It seems that Pnnsep was in doubt about Kittoe s identi 
fication when he wrote that “ there was nothmg m the first of 
the two whence we could guess its locality If any one of 
them would have questioned the propriety of identification of 
three slabs out of two from Bhuvaneswar, the mistake done 
would have been detected and rectified in 1838 just a 
century ago 

It will not be out of place here to mention two other 
instances of committing a similar mistake unknowingly like 
Pnnsep and Kittoe that have been repeated at a later period 
in connection with these rascnphons of Bhuvaneswar Since 
1837 the inscription slabs have been fixed on the western 
compound wall of the Ananta Visudevn temple 

In 1 880 Dr Rajendralal Mitra did not write anything 
about the inscription of Svapnesvara Deva although the ms 
cnption slab was stuck to the same wall of the Ananta- Visa 
deva temple He thus writes — 

“ There are existing two large slabs stuck on the western 
wall of the courtyard of the famous temple (of Ananta Vfisu 
deva) bearing Sansknt inscriptions One of these was ori- 
ginally intended for the temple of Brahmesvara and the other 
for that of Ananta and Vasudeva Both of them had been 
removed from their proper places by General Stewart and 
deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at 
about the early part of this century When Major (then 
Lieutenant) Kittoe visited Bhubaneswar in 1838 
the pnests complained bitterly of the sacrilege and be 
suggested the restitution of the atones The society readily 
M — 129GB 
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psrm tted this, but in replacing them through some mistake 
or other, the Major selected the outer wall of the temple 
for both of them, instead of their respective places Before 
making the restitution James Pnnsep published tianscnpts 
and translations of both the records in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 5 ‘ 10 

Writing on the Meghesvara inscription cf Svapnesvara 
Deva of Orissa Mr. N. N. Vasu quotes the above extract and 
writes : — 

I went personally to inspect those two slabs and made 
rubbings of both. Both the slabs now lie at the identical 
place where Dr Rajendralal saw them. 1 was assured 
by the old P andas of the temple that they remained at the 
very spot from before the time of the Doctor’s inspection, 
without suffering a change of place or alteration of any kind. 

It is, indeed, surprising that there is no conformity 
at all of the Brahmesvara inscription described by the learned 
Doctor with the inscription I inspected. In fact, there is 
no Brahmesvara inscription at all in the temple. I am quite 
at a loss to determine how he identified this with the Brahmes- 
vara slab. 

As far as I am aware nobody has yet deciphered this 
inscription under notice.” 20 

Dr. Kielhorn s note on these two inscriptions luns as 
follows — 

The two inscriptions, of which I give an account here 
from excellent impressions prepared for Dr. Hultzsch by 
Mr Krishna Sastn, are on the slabs of dark stone which 
are now m the Western wall of the courtyard of the templ e °f 
Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhubaneswar m the Puri District of Orissa, 
two stones were taken away from Bhubaneswar and presented 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by General Stewart about 1810, 

19 Antiquities of Onssa, Vol II, p 84 
10 J A S B , Vol LXVI, 1897, pp II-I2 
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but to please the people, they were relumed to then original 
place in 1837 In the latter year the inscriptions were both 
edited with specimen of facsimiles of the character by Mr 
Pnnsep in the Jour Bengal As Soc , Vol VI p 89 ff and 
p 280 £f the one here marked A , and the inscription 
A has been edited again (ibid Vol LXV1, Part 1, pp 1 1 ff ,) 
by Mr Nagendra Nath Vasu, who was not aware of its 
having been published sixty years before ” 51 

In 1912 Mr M M Chakravarti in his article entitled 
Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal ’ published a photograph of 
the inscription of Svapnesvara deva and wrongly described 
the same atf"the inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva r ‘ If either 
Dr Mitra Mr Vasu or Mr Chakravarti could lhake a mistake 
inadvertantly, it is easy to imagine the difficulty of Pnnsep 
and Kittoe 

Raghavendra Kavisekhara s genealogical account has 
been cited as a corroborative evidence m support of the 
identification of Bhatta Bhavadeva s inscription belonging 
to Bhuvaneswar and so I like to discuss below its hiatoncal 
value 

Prfichyavidy&raahfirnava N N Vasu had first some doubt 
as to the exact temple from which the inscription of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva was removed He WTOte — 

‘ When we first read the contents of this eulogium, it 
struck us as to how a Bengali Brahmm of R ft dim country 
could have built this magnificent monument in a foreign 
country hke Utkala ” B But this doubt was removed when 
he unexpectedly found a passage in the genealogical account 
composed by Raghavendra Kavisekhara in 1660 AjD , 
which mentions that Hanvarmadeva whose valour was pro- 
claimed in many countries hke Anga, Vanga and Kabnga H 

' » E. I Vol VI P 1 98 

n JndPA.SB VoL VII! pp 338 «nd 382 »od pt. XIX. 
n Cu!o »od Seen of Bonsai, Vol. [I pp 6 XTV XV hi BeoffolL 
14 JWd. p. 6 (0) 
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( Vangangakahngadyaseshajanapadabahumatadbhutakarma ) 
erected one hundred and eight temples for various gods at 
Ekamrakshetra. Raghavendra Kavisekhara’s account runs 
thus : — 


“Sri Ekamra-kanana-pratishthapita Hari-hara-vaidehi-ragha- 
valakshmanahanumatadyashtottar asatadbho ta- vaij ayantl- vibhu- 
shitamanda - gandhaprasu-prasuna - patalasaundaryadinyakrta 
Nandanakanana-vaibhava-paramamodamayodyana - samalam- 
krta-surapatha-samsparsi- Sundara-mandira-mandakinl- vimala- 

kilala- kamala- kalharendivara-sonaravmdavmdasamsobhita-su- 

viSala-sarovara-samhatih. ’ * 25 


On the authority of this account Mr. Vasu came to the 
conclusion that “ when Harivarmadeva erected hundreds 
of temples at Bhubaneswar, it was no wonder on the part 
of his chief minister to build the Ananta- V asudeva temple 
during his reign.” 20 At page ix of this book we find that 
the title Gaudodravangadhipa or the over-lord of Gauda, 
Odra and Vanga, has been applied to Maharaja Hari- 
varmadeva. On the other hand these titles are not found either 
in the account of Raghavendra Kavisekhara or m the copper- 
plate grant of Harivarmadeva which was published by him. 
Commenting on the copper-plate grant of Harivarmadeva 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar has written the following — 


A very indistinct photograph of only one side of the 
plate is given by Mr. N. N. Vasu in his Castes and Sects 
of Bengal, Vol II, frontispiece. On pages 21 5-17 he also 
has given an extremely tentative reading of a portion of the 
document, which I am afraid, is too conjectural to be utilised 
for historical purposes.” 27 Nowhere in Mr. Vasu’ s tentative 
reading of the copper-plate of Harivarmadeva we find any 
title like Gaudodravangadhipa or any information of erecting 


25 Ibid , p 6n 
2s Ibid , p 6xv 

21 Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol III, p 168 
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temples at Bhuvaneswar as are met with in Raghavendra’s 
account which was composed, it 13 stated, on the basis of 
traditions and older genealogical accounts The annual 
report of the Dacca Museum for 1936 37 mentions that the 
Samantasar copper-plate of Hanvarmadeva has been acquired 
for the Museum and Dr N k Bhattasoh remarks that the 
text of Mr V03U “ was vitiated by preconceived readings 

Mr M M Ganguh took this unreliable account of Ragha- 
vendra to be a “copper-plate inscription and wrote thus ‘ — 

“ We learn from a copper-plate inscription composed by 
Raghavendrn Kavisehharo that Harivarma Deva was a king of 
Bengal, and the seat of this government was Vikramapura 3 
“ On going through the inscription of Raghavendra Kavi- 
sekhara referred to at page 379 I am convinced that the palace 
with the temple of Rameswara was built by Harivarma Deva, 
the king of Bengal, in the beginning of the eleventh century 
A D We learn from the inscription that Hanvarmadeva 
built 108 temples of Hara, Han, RlSma Sits, Lakshmana 
and HanumSn in Ekfimra Ksnana and Inid out flower 
gardens, etc The site, now m a ruinouB state, was occupied 
by his garden and g&rden houses The temples of Sfl8 
Lakshmana and HanumSn still cluster round the temple of 
Rfimeswara ’ B 

CommenUng on the authenticity of genealogical accounts 
of Bengal which narrate that Adi Sura brought Brahmins 
of five g olras to Bengal, Mr R P Chanda is of opinion that 
‘ on the contradictory evidence that we meet in the eulogium 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bhuvaneswar aga nat the story of 
bringing Brahmins belonging to Svavarna Gotra, doubts 
naturally arise m our mind as to the historical truth of the 
story ot Adi Sura So long as any copper plate or stone 
inscnpUon dispel this doubt, it is quite useless to make an 

** Orl— and Hot Remain*. 1912 p 379 

» /Wdpp 390-91 
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attempt in compiling the history of Adi Sura on the authority 
of self-contradictory genealogical accounts 550 So until and 
unless any genuine and contemporary records of Harivarma 
Deva showing his supremacy over Orissa is found, it is 
equally useless to accept the views advanced by some scholars 
on these points. 

It is quite possible for any Hindu monarch or his minister 
to erect temples in a place of pilgrimage like Bhuvaneswar 
and put commemorative inscriptions in them and no one 
would ever object to doing such religious work even in 
another kingdom where question of political supremacy does 
not arise at all It may be that Raghavendra Kavisekhara’s 
Bhavabhumivartta was composed with historical data, but 
the date of the manuscript has not been clearly established 
and, moreover, it does not refer directly even to Bhatta 
Bhavadeva. 

All these facts lead to the conclusion that the Ananta- 
Vasudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar was not built by Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of the village of Siddhala in Radha country, who 
built the temple of Narayana in his native village. 

Ill 

Deities of the Ananta-Vasudeva Temple and their reference in 

the Inscriptions of Bhatta Bhavadeva and Chandradevi 

The inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva mentions in verse 3 
that the village Siddhala is the ornament of Radha where 
his forefathers dwelt. In verses 4 to 25, the poet describes 
versatile qualifications and fortunes of Bhatta Bhavadeva and 
then m verse 26 Radha country is again described where, 
on the outskirt of a village, he excavated a tank hr the 
supply of water to public 

In verses 27, 28 and 29 mention is made of his installing 
a stone image of Narayana (V. 27) and of building a temp c 


GaudarajamSiS 1915, p 59 
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for him (V 28) and of placing the images of Naiayana 
Annnta and Nfsupha in the niches of the said temple (V 
29) The strain of description lends support to the augges 
tion that all these works were done m the Siddhala village 
mentioned m verse 3 Mr N G Majumdar rightly 
remarks — “ The name of the village is not mentioned It 
was evidently Siddhala, the home of Bhavadeva 31 He again 
notes at p 1 92 that '* some writers identify Siddhala with 
the present village of Siddhala near Ahmadpur in Birbhum 
district (vide Birbhum Vrvarana by HareknshnaMukherji— ) 
In the J R A S 1935 pp 97-99 Dr N K Bhattasah 
notes this stating that it “ may be correct 

Verse 28 describes the temple erected by Bhatta Bhava 
Deva The poet compares this edifice which surpasses the 
charms of the abode of Indra with Siva s abode Kailasa for 
its height, Han 8 for its beauty ornamentation and flashing 
discus Beholding its attractiveness even Siva is desirous 
of abandoning Kailasa his abode 

The above description suiIb well to a temple standing 
solitary in a place, but such description of one in the vicinity 
of earlier temples such as the Great Lingaraja and Brahmes 
vara is beyond the conception of any poet Had the 
Ananta V&sudeva temple been loftier than the Lingaraja 
temple there was no difficulty in accepting the truth m the 
fancy of the poet The following suggestion of Mr N G 
Majumdar would have been quite correct if the date of 
the Ananta Vssudeva temple would have been earlier than 
that of Lingaraja or Brehmesvara • — 

“It is rather tempting to suggest that the poet here is 
reminded of the existence of Tribhuvanesvara (Lingara) close 
to Ananta Vssudeva According to Vaishnavite tradition 
Siva asked the permission of Vssudeva to stay in Ekamra 
kshetra (f e , Bhubanesvara) and the latter granted it a 

11 Inscription* of Bengal Vol HI p 28 txrt© No ] 

» Ibid P 40 Noto No 6 
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This tradition has got nothing to do with the construction of 
the temples at Bhuvanesvar It only establishes the supre- 
macy of Vaishnavism over Saivism 

The images known as Narayana, Ananta and Nrsimha 
by name (Narayanananta-nrsimha-murtti), were installed 
(v. 29) m the niches of the temple of Narayana built 
by Bhatta Bhavadeva Due to mistake in identifying the 
images of the niches of this temple with the cult images of 
the Ananta- Vasudeva temple, all writers have been misled in 
expressing their views. The views of previous writers on 
this point are quoted below : — 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra writes as follows about the images 
of the Ananta- Vasudeva temple 

“ The presiding divinities of the temple are two brothers 
Balarama and Krishna under the names of Ananta the 
eternal ’ and Vasudeva The images are of very coarse make 
and about 3 ft. high. The figure of Ananta has over its 
head a canopy formed by the expanded hood of a many- 
headed cobra Though the temple is occupied by two 
images, it is held to belong exclusively to Vishnu 

Mr. M. M. Ganguly mentions that “ the temple of 
Ananta- Vasudeva is a Vaishnavite one dedicated to Ananta 
and Vasudeva or Balarama and- Krishna, a duel image of 
whom is enshrined in the vimana ’ ’ 84 

Dr. Mitra’ s two images have been represented m a single 
image in the account of Mr. Ganguly who perhaps did not 
see the images at all. His conception of the single image 
of Ananta- Vasudeva is perhaps due to the idea of the image 
of Harihara. 

Mr. M. M Chakravarti has written the following 
“ From the inscription one learns that Bhavadeva built 
a high wheel-crested temple, placed m its inner sanctum 
images of Vasudeva, Ananta and Nrsimha • 

33 Antiquities of Onssa, Vol II, p 84 34 Onssa and Her Remains, p 36 
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W ithm the inner sanctum may still be seen 
the three images (not two as Dr Mitra says) K 

Mr Gurudas Sarkar also supports the views of Mr M M 
Chakravarti * 

The verse 29 has been translated by various scholars 

(1) Captain G T Marshall translated it as follows — 

1 He (Bhavadeva) placed in that house of Vishnu, in the 
innermost sanctuaries, the images of Narayana, Ananta and 
Nisimha as the Vedas in the mouths of Bramha n 

(2) Dr Rajendralal Mitra published this translation m 
his Antiquities of Orissa Vol 11, p 86 

(3) Dr Kielhom summarised the contents of the verses 
as follows — 

“ This Bhavadeva then, had a reservoir of water con 
structed in the country of Radha (V 26) Moreover, at 
the place where the inscription is he set up a stone image 
of God Narayana (Vishnu) (v 27) and founded a temple of 
the God (v 28) in which he placed images of his in 
the forms of Narayana Ananta and Nisimha (v 29) ® 

Like Captain Marshall and Dr Mitra, Mr N N Vasu 
interpreted the verse to mean that three images were placed 
m the Garbhagriha of the temple r; 

Mr N G Majumdar also translated this verse 29 in the 
same way as follows • — 

(Verse 29) There in Vishnu s temple in the respective 
sanctums (Garbhagnhas) he ardently placed images of the 
god in the form of Narayana Ananta and Nrsimha like the 
(three) Vedas in the mouths of the creator (/ e Bramha) 

>» J «nd P S B Vol VIII P 338 

* M*xt direr Kalba. 

» JA.SB Vol VI p 97 

* E. I Vol VI P 204 

* Ctutsa and S*ct* of Bengal VoL I p 349 
Iracripilotw of BengJ Vol JU p 40. 

47-I290B 
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None of the above scholars, excepting Dr. Kielhorn, have 
been able to fully interpret the verse in its real sense. Mr 
Majumdar’s reading is not grammatically correct as he has 
put * 1 ’ m place of ‘ i ' in the word murttih which is murttih, 
the plural form of murtti in the objective declension unless 
it is a printing mistake 

* 

Garbhagriha is an architectural term signifying a single 
room with one door. But in the inscription we find the 
plural form in the locative of the word Garbhagrihantara 
situated m the Vesma erected for the god. I consider it to 
be a technical term of the architecture signifying the places 
exterior or attached to the sanctum, that is, the three niches 
of the temple wherein Parsvadevatas are placed. If it is taken 
m this sense, i.e., antaia means bahirbhaga (outside) and not 
inside, the translation of verse 29 will stand as follows ' 

There m the Vishnu’s temple, m three respective niches 
outside the sanctum, he ardently placed the images of gods 
Narayana, Ananta and Nrsimha like the three Vedas m the 
mouths of Bramha 

It may be said here that only three faces out of four 
of Bramha are represented m sculpture and three parsva- 
devatas of "this temple have been compared here with three 
faces of Bramha representing three Vedas (Vedatrayl). 

However none of these images with the exception of 
Nrsimha which occupied the eastern niche but is now missing 
are found to occupy the temple and the priests of the temple 
do not know any existence of Narayana, Ananta and Nrsimha 
in the Garbhagriha. They perform the daily worship ° 

Ananta (Balarama), Vasudeva (Jagannatha) andSubhadra, an 

while doing so they recite the folio wing dhyana of each god. 

1. Dhyana of Vasudeva: 

Kalabhranjanapunjasundaramukhaip padmabhila?hasmitam 
Sakradyamaravanditapadayugam ^amkiianbahudvayam 
Anandaplutavaridhim pradhajatam mukhaikahetum vibhum 
Samsararnavataranam trijagatam nathara bhaje Kesavam, 
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2 DhySna of Ananta or Balarlma 

Dorbhy5m lobhitn ISngain samuralam ksdnmbarl 

chanchalam 

Ratnairiichitn kundalam bhujabalnir'd rSntabhOmnndalnm 

VnjrSbhoip guruchStugandayugalnm Nagcndin chodo- 

jp’alam 

Sarpgrime cbapalnm fn/irpl a dlinvnlnrji Sri Kfimap5lam 

bhajc 

3 DhySna o j Subhaiird 

Nsn5bho«innbh(hitArp sumnnasam Ananda hallolinlm 

PhulIcndlvoranllnlocKnnn nnyanSm frtr5mahrinanu]5rn 

SarvAbliuta phnfa pradjna niratSm dai/ol ynsanmofnnrtp 

DcveJlm bhavn-dulikhn danana samanlm Devlqi 

SubhndrAm bhaje 

The description of three images, which arc worshipped m 
the Atlanta Vusudevn temple, is given below • — 

f The standing image of Ananln measures 55" X 18' 

It has a seven hooded snake canopy and two hands The 
right hand holds the Halo (plough) and left hand 
Mushala There is a head-dress (Mukula) which is very 
indistinct The outer garment hangs from the left shoulder 
with a knot near the right knee A similar image of Ananta 
is fixed to the raised wall at the bathing ghat of Bindusara m 
front of the Ananta-Vssudeva temple 

2 The standing image of Subhadrfi measures 
40" X 17 " A temple-decoration is carved on its back 
slab and there are two full blown lotuses above the head of 
the image The image itself stands on a lotus pedestal 
Two palms are broken The image is decorated with 
Vanamala and other ornaments Two female attendants 
are found standing on her each side 

3 The standing image of Visudeva measures 58 X 1 8 
It has a semicircle halo There is the mukuta on its head 
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and it wears sacred thread. The image has four hands, the 
left upper hand holds conch or Sankha and the lower hand 
the discus or Chakra ; the right upper hand holds Gada and 
the lower hand holds Lotus-bud. The image has two silver 
eyes which perhaps have been put by the priests. This 
piece of sculpture is similar m design to that of the Bmdusara- 
tank in front of the Ananta- Vasudeva temple. 

All the three images stand on one stone platform facing 
to the west and have been fixed at the back with the 


masonary construction . 

The images of Ma tang! Mahalakshml measuring 
34" X 2 1 is kept m the south-west corner of the sanctum 
and a stone pillar known as Sudarsana is also kept at her 
side. 


If we take the above image of Vasudeva to be the very 
same with Narayana of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s inscription, we 
get the image of Vasudeva and Ananta in place of “ Narayana 
and Ananta ” of the said inscription. But how does a female 
image come in to occupy the place of Nrsimha ^ On enquiry. 


I learnt that the priests do not know anything -about the image 
of Nrsimha and their old palm-leaf manuscripts which are read 
in the procedure of worship of these gods, are silent about 
Nrsimha. The priest informed me that there are only two 
Nrsimha images at Bhuvaneswar, one the Ugra Nrsimha m 
the Uttaresvara temple and another the Lakshmi Nrsimha m 
a temple facing west on the southern side of the compound 
of the Lmgaraja temple. The image of Nrsimha of th c 
Uttaresvara temple does not originally belong- to that temple 


as it is kept now in the Natamandira. It measures 
46" X23". The width of space occupied by the image o 
Subhadra is only 1 7" and so an image of 23' wide cannot 
.be put m there But the dimensions of the image 
Nrsimha are exactly similar to the eastern niche of the temp 
which is generally in all Vaishnava temples occupied b> j | 
image of Nrsimha and the carvings and dimensions o 
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image aie identical with that of the images of Vamana in the 
northern niche and VarSha in the southern niche of the 
temple So the image of Njsimha of the Utaresvara temple 
can be identified with the image of the eastern niche and not of 
the sanctum of the Ananln Vssudcvn temple It seems that 
it was removed along with the commemorative inscription 
by Major Stuart from the temple and left at his camp for 
some reason or other The image of Lakshmi Njsupha of 
the Lingarija temple compound measuring 64 X 32 is in a 
temple occupying an independent position nnd for it there 
is no space at all on the stone pedestal of the cult images of 
the Ananta V&sudcvn temple 

There is also another temple known ns Anantcsvam 
facing north on the southern side of the Lingarftjn temple 
compound The workmanship of these images is different 
from tlintof the images of the Ananta Vasudcva temple which 
are no doubt earlier These images are also called Ananln 
Visudevu and SubhndrS nnd their description is giten below 
The image of Ananta measures 47"xl9’' The back 
slab has a trifoliate arch with a Makara design at each end 
The canopy consists of seven snake hoods nnd there are two 
Vidyidhails on back slab beyond the hood The 5th and 
6th hoods from left are broken Both the hands arc broken 
from the elbow The image stands on two other lotuses at 
the extremity of each side nnd two devotees sit on the inter 
mediate lotuses All these five lotuses arc carved on a single 
lotus pedestal The image has mukuta sacred thread, 
necklace and garland of wild flowers (Vanamsls) 

The image of SubhndrS measures 32" X 14" There is a 
trifoliate arch on the bach slab At both ends of the arch 
there are two Vidyfidharls holding garlands Her right hand 
is broken and she holds the petals of a full blown lotus 
which emerges from the lotus pedestal with her left hand 
The image stands on the middle one of the three lotuses and 
the remaining two ore vacant 
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The image of jagannatha or Vasudeva mealures 43" X \9" 
In the middle of the trifoliate arch a Rahumukha is carved and 
on each side of the Rahumukha there is one female riding on 
a flying male Vidhyadhara. At the two Makara (crocodile) 
bases of the arch there are two images of Garuda. It has 
two hands and not four like the image of the Ananta- Vasudeva 
temple. As the hands are broken at the elbow no weapons 
are found now. The image possesses necklace of Kaustubha, 
sacred thread and garland of wild flowers The image 
stands on the middle lotus out of five and on the right there 
is the image of Lakshmi holding a lotus and standing on the 
lotus flower at the side, and on the left there is the image 
of Sarasvati playing on the Vina There are two devotees, 
now broken, on two lotus seats on each side between the 
middle one and the two end ones. 

All the three images stand on a common pedestal which 
has been divided into three compartments by insertion of four 
pillars lending support to a projection. One pillar to the right 
of Ananta is missing and so also a portion of the pro- 
jection 

The images of the Ananta- Vasudeva temple and that of 
the Ananteswar temple are found to be made according to the 
texts of the Hayasirsha Panchar atra, Matsya Purana and 
Pratistha-prasanga as quoted m the Haribhakti-Vilasa 
Mention of Purusottama, Balarama, Srikrsna and Subhadra 
m the epigraph of ChandradevI also indicates that the texts 
of Pratisthaprasanga was very familiar m Orissa m the 13th 
century A.D. 

The name of the Ananta- Vasudeva temple_is very signi- 
ficant. Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda writes the following in 
this connection : — 

“ In all available exposition of the Pancharatra system 
Vasudeva is mentioned first and is followed by Samkaraana 
But in both of our inscriptions (of second century B.C ) the 
order is changed, Samkarsana is named first and Vasudeva 
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comes as the second The mention of Samhar$ana first and 
Vfisudeva afterwards m two records of such two distant 
places as Ghasundi in Rajputana and Nanaghnt n the Deccan 
shows that m those days Saipkarsana was popularly recog 
nised ns a divinity equalling Vfisudeva in rank 11 The 
names of JagannStha, Balabhadra and Subhadra of Pun on 
this analogy seem to be of remoter antiquity and 4 may 
perhaps be the last remnants of the primitive unVedic 
Paficharitra ritual * 

When the images of the inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
cannot be identified with that of the Ananta Vfisudeva temple, 
it can safely be said that Bhatta Bhavadeva the minister of 
Hanvarmadeva, did not build the temple of Ananta Vfisudeva 
at Bhuvaneswar The mscnption Blab, which is fixed 
now on its compound wall was identified by mistake to be 
its commemorative slab Then where is the inscnption slab 
of this temple which was removed from it by Major 
Stuart ? 

According to the text of inscription No 4, it can be 
said with certainty that ChadrfidevI built the present Ananta- 
Vfisudeva temple The deities namely Balarfima, Kjpia 
and Subhadrfi (Bala Kpna Subhadr&mcha) mentioned in the 
inscription are even now worshipped in the temple The 
locality and the position of the temple at Bhuvaneswar remain 
the same according to the description given in the inscription 
of Chandrfidevt Mention is made in the inscription of 
Bhatta Bhavadeva that in the front of the temple he excavated 
a tank (verse 31) and outside the temple laid out a garden 
(verse 32) This vfipl or tank of the mscnption of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva has been identified with Vindu sfigara of 
Bhuvaneswar Mr N G Majumdar wntes that the tank 
referred to m the mscnption is no longer traceable and some 

Memoir* of tius Arch**ologlcJtl Surrr-y of Indf*, No 3 p 12] 

® Indo-Aryan R*ce*, p 121 
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scholars are of opinion that ‘ it has been probably absorbed 
m the tank of Vmdusagara , ’ 4o The poet Vachaspati 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s inscription does not give any 
religious importance to the tank, but the poet Umapati 
of the inscription of ChandradevI written m 1278 AD. 
puts it saying that ‘ ‘ these holy places do not attain 
the divine rank of even a drop thereof ” 44 and this 
statement of Umapati seems ’ to have been based on the 
authenticity of the Garudapurana which mentions the sanctity 
of the Vmdusagara. The date of Bhatta Bhavadeva s inscrip- 
tion according to the calculation of Mr. Majumdar has been 
estimated as belonging to the ‘ ‘ first quarter of the 1 2th 
century and even the last quarter of the 1 1th century A. D.,” 4j 
and if Mr. M. M Chakra varti 5 s suggestion about the 
absorption of the tank dug by Bhatta Bhavadeva m the Vmdu- 
sagara at a subsequent period to that of the first quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. is accepted, the attainment of the 
divine rank of Vindusagara is to be attributed to a period of 
less than 1 00 years from the time of the poet Umapati which 
is perhaps untenable 

The descriptions given in the Ekamra-chandrika, Kapik' 
samhita, Svarnadrimahodaya and Ekamra-purana go to show 
that in the Ananta-Vasudeva temple are enshrined the stone 
images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra which are 
known as Silabrahma whereas such images at Puri are known 
as Darubrahma. 

The above four Upapuranas faithfully record the religious 
traditions sacred to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple and the 
Vmdusagara tank of Bhuvaneswar and it will be observe 
from the books that nowhere names of * Narayonananta 
nrsimhn 1 or £ Narayanananla ’ from the inscription of Bhatta 
Bha\ adeva, occur, and this goes, to some extent, against 

41 !n«-rtptsons of \ r>l III p 32 

o n t , Yol \m, P 15-f 
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the identification of the temple of Ananta Vfeudeva with that 
built by Bhalta Bhavadeva, whereas, on the other hand, the 
inscription of ChandrSdevi, daughter of a Ganga King of 
Onssa, makes distinct mention of gods Srlk^nn, BalarSma 
and SubhadrS, and of Purujottama m verses 13, 21 and 23 
which are found in the above-named Upapuronas There 
are also two temples still standing in dilapidated condition 
in the compound of the Ananta VSsudeva temple dedicated 
to goddesses Lahshmi and Sarasvati These temples were 
built psrhaps according to provision of such temples in the 
compound of the JagannStha temple at Pun 

From all these points one is amved ala dcfintte conclusion 
that the inscription slab of Bhatta Bhavadeva identified as 
the inscription of the Ananta VAsudcva temple and subse- 
quently returned to Bhuvaneswar and fixed in its present 
position does not belong to Bhuvaneswar it ongmally 
belonged to the temple of Nsriyana or Ananta nSrgyana 
erected at the village Siddhala in Rfitjhn or Uttarn Rsdha 
(according to the Bclava copper plate of Bhojnvnrman) from 
where it was brought to the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta by some antiquarian whose name was 
not recorded in the list of donors of the Asiatic Society 
Had it not belonged to the collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta there would have been left a chance of its being 
considered as an inscription from Bhuvaneswar, but its 
return from the collection of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
ts unquestionable and so there is no doubt about the fact 
that the inscription of Chandrfidevt now preserved by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London is the original slab of the 
Ananta Vfisudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar It is also desirable 
that if the original slab cannot be brought back from London 
a plaster cast of it may be put at the place of Bhatta Bhava 
deva s inscription which may be removed from Bhuvaneswar 
and preserved in the Indian Museum in Calcutta or m the 
Museum at Cuttack 


48 — 129GB 
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Stone images of Ananta or Balarama, Vasudeva or 
Krsna and Subhadra were identified m his article on 
Ekanamsa and Subhadra first by my friend late Mr. 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh to whom I owe many suggestions; 
it was published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Letters, Vol. II, 1936, No 1, pp. 41-46, together 
with a plate showing a set of images preserved m the 
Lucknow Museum. It will appear from what I have 
narrated above that there are three such sets of sculptures at 
Bhuvaneswar. The catalogue of antiquities of the Gwalior 
Museum contains a photograph of images of Balarama 
and it is expected that such sculptures are scattered m other 
parts of India A proper survey of these three Vaishnava 
images will enable us to locate the area where the Pancharatra 
system of worship was prevalent and popular in ancient and 
mediaeval periods of Indian History. 

In conclusion I acknowledge with thanks various sugges- 
tions which I received from Mr. Kedarnath Mahapatra of 
Bhuvaneswar. Thanks are due also to my friends Pandit 
Binayak Mishra and Pandit Bhagavan Panda for helping me 
in preparing the correct reading of the text of the inscription 
of ChandradevI from a photograph which was collected for 
the Baripada Museum of the Mayurbhanj State through the 

kind permission of the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London. f 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A , Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, visited Bhuvaneswar m early January, 
1939, and I had the privilege of showing him the images of 
t e Ananta Vasudeva and Ananteswar temples and on exami- 
nation he was pleased to agree with my identification I had 
t e opportunity of discussing this matter with Dr. B* D 
Majumdar who expressed his appreciation and promised me 
to make arrangements for its early publication in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal the General Secretary 
o w ic kept it pending for publication since June, 1937 , and 
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returned the same at my request m March 1939 Out of 
three mscnption slabs removed from the temples of 
Brahmesvarai Meghesvara and Ananta-Vssudeva of 
Bhuvaneswar by Major Stuart, popularly called “Hindoo 
Stuart," two slabs belonging to the temples of Bmhmesvara 
and Meghesvara were presented by him to the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal Calcutta, and the slab belong- 
ing to the Ananta-Vssudeva temple found its way to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
in a manner quite unknown now The published text of the 
Meghesvara inscription is found to be satisfactory, but the 
texts of the other two inscriptions, and particularly the text of 
the Brahmesvara inscription, have been improved to some 
extent and I intend to re edit them shortly 

Extracts from the inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva of 
Siddhala in Rsdha and that of the inscription of Chandra- 
devt of the Ananta-Vssudeva temple of Bhuvancswar are 
given in the appendices for easy reference 
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Extracts fiom the Inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva. 

swt mfa i 

gwitofa c$% § ^tf^ 5 TT- 
^ra^wijrat srfa*2# mm: fa ft i 
^T5fkTT2jsff%^rffr^ ^TTr?^ 

mw. faw*r ^ ii 3 

+ -* * # 

%fec* 

^ wfasrat f ferafk: i 
^rf?r w ^ ^^fe- 

^RT«J*TT g 1 #: II ^ 

W ^ w < •>?• 

5T*TTSJ9: qfW^rTmfawTiW^T 

n *<t 

fNni m?vf[ vm'fcmqTtmv *trrt<h: 

Im faffa i?^Tf^rTTO§ts: sfimfcm: i 

^WcRfqif^TTrlfq^ ^erafafiw^: » R« 
fa mr$ j& fag^frfRfflsrT srf^cpft: 

#JTT^ f%f%^t fasW^ififa 5 ? I 

f%^T tsf^rfl fasrfff f^TST 5 * 

sNtt% ^fxfir^fm ^Rifci f*ifrsft ^ff ii ^ 
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fWlf'n^ffr SJH S f% ^ JJR^JJpflEH I 

sfo feam^ 5r m<a 

^lTO 5nftT3TTO n \° 

nrer^re h i^j smn s^y^^lsiT 



■ HTC 

Jnsnmfa n 
stRraf^rew €\ftt otwu 
9<®3l 


ufcnftrwi^^iTJi^WTTW n 


APPENDIX II 

Extracts from the Inscriptions oj Chandra Devi 
vwjfflalra fwft *ra 3 i 

wrens «rfa y > , ro»n<yr i c 

?R M ^fl*l!til'MHI^I<l«^r(lP-4cl i 

j? m liiftBimfimfn 

firgm f»ra? \ftwre sTwmrcf i 

jj^3qjratqTflTrarfOT9i1%^TOT fro 

^wz^teilito ?rt b ? • 
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m^-^Tf^rffT srrarff i 

q^ff dtqTfa rTTf^T 

^rng^fftf^fT grfsffrr n u 

^ ^ ^ J4. 

<r* /i' vr* 7r 

d-dlyW^TOI^T | 

*f^Tfq3 II ^ 

^ ^jTfqqcp^t^C€5TT 
$m% fefcTfc^^Tqfq ^RTw^rftfq ^fam 
^ fk? Stfqfa 

qTfTT^ fe^HTCft^ feqq %q II *8 

1 - « 

$*TWfa ^fr^TS: fir? 

%§ ^dr^frqfi i 

vnmz g^qmfm *|qrq<? 

qjg* n =u 

TTT^ fsnfafq ^Jlc^ifrq^q 
*3T c\ T& %2jq?rft W^TOTST I 
*rqqmf?rafd vmm^ 

TTWTq^dRHR ^qxT II 

513^1 Wff^r gqrferTT I 
W*Z}^ =qq%OTq»jq£Rt « 
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AN ANCIENT DYNASTY OF MAHA- 
KOSALA 

Prof V V Mirashi, M A 

Nag par VntoettUy 

Mahskosala or Dakshma Kosala comprised in ancient 
times, Chhattisgarh and the adjoining territory in the Eastern 
States Agency and the Province of Orissa up to the boundary 
of the Katak District The early history of this country 
before the advent of the Kalachuris is enveloped m obscurity 
In the fifth century A D the kings of Sarabhapura were 
ruling over the territory comprised in modern Drug, 
Raipur and Biliispur Districts of the Central Provinces, 
while those of the Nala dynasty held portions of the Bastar 
State and the adjoining VizngSpa(am District 1 The 
Vskitakas were their neighbours on the west The sixth 
century, which saw the downfall of the V§ka|nkas brought 
the Somavamfis on the scene m Chhattisgarh Their family 
originally belonged to North India Udayana, the earliest 
known king of this dynasty, was ruling m Central India, as 
a stone inscription found at fCslafijara records his construction 
of a temple of Vishnu evidently at K&lafijara * He was 
probably a feudatory of the contemporary Maukhan king 
Either he or his sons seem to have invaded Mahskosala during 
the campaign of the Maukhan king Ifvaravarman against the 
contemporary king of Andhra 8 In any case we find 

1 Ep IntL VoL XXI pp 153£F Recently •orao gold coin* of tKe king* of tbb 
dynasty bare been found In tbe Baatar State 

* Cunningham /4.S.R VoL XXI p 40 and plate IX. 

3 Fleet Gapta Inscription* pp 2280 
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Udayana’s grandsons Isanadeva and Nannadeva firmly 
established m Chhattisgarh ; for a stone inscription of the 
former 1 * * 4 * and the copper-plates and stone inscriptions of the 
latter’s son Tivaradeva 6 and- grandson Mahasivagupta- 
Balarjuna 0 have been found m the Bilaspur and Raipur 
Districts of Mahakosala. How long this dynasty continued 
to reign in these parts is not known Later inscriptions of 
this dynasty have been found m the Sonpur and Patna States 
and in the Sambalpur and Katak Districts of Orissa The 
late Rai Bahadur Hiralal thought that only one generation 
intervened between Mahasivagupta-Balarjuna and Sivagupta 
the first prince mentioned in the Katak plates. But the 
palaeographies! development seen in the Katak plates is too 
great to be accounted for by two or three generations. The 
descendants of Mahasivagupta-Balarjuna may, therefore, 
have continued to rule m Chhattisgarh for some generations 
before they were ousted by another powerful family. 

Who ousted the Somavamsis from Chhattisgarh ? Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal thought (hat the kings of Sarabhapur 
supplanted the Somavamsis. He has not, however, put 
forward any reasons for this view except that the former 
kings seem to have changed the name of Tripura, the old 
capital of the latter to ^arabhapura to commemorate their 
victory over the Somavamsis who assumed the title of 
Kesarin , for ‘ 5arabha is a fabulous animal believed to be a 
match for a lion.’ 7 This argument is merely conjectural. 
Besides, it is disproved by the discovery of the Thakurdiya 
plates of Maha-Pravararaja 8 who belonged to the Sarabha- 

1 Viz , the Kharod stone inscription of l£anade\a, Hiralal s Inscriptions in C P 

and Berar •'second ed ), p 125 

6 See the Rajim and Baloda plates of Tivaradeva (Gupta Inscriptions, pp 29!ff 

and Ep Ind , Vol VII, pp 102ff ) 

6 See the Sirpur Stone inscription, ibid , Vol XI, pp 164ff and the Mallar 

plates, ibid , Vol XXIII, pp I I3ff 

7 Ibid. Vol XI, P 186 

8 Ibid , Vol XXII, pp 16ff 
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pura dynasty , for the plates are issued from Srtpura which 
shows that the kings of Sarabhapura did not change the 
name of the town to the last, since Mahs PravararSja is the 
last known member of his dynasty In favour of my view 
that the kings of Sarabhapura ruled in Chhattisgarh pnor 
to the Somavamfis, I may point out that an expression® which 
invariably occurs in the formal part of the grants of Sarabha- 
'pura kings is borrowed m the corresponding portion of the 
grants of Tlvaradeva This clearly points to the conclusion 
that the Sarabhapura dynasty was overthrown by the 
Somavamtis 

Rai Bahadur Hrrnlal held further that the Sarabhapura 
kings were ousted by the Kalachuns When he wrote, 
the records of the Sarabhapura kings and those of the Early 
SomavamSis were referred to the 8th century A D on the 
ground that the characters of their grants resembled those of 
the Vskataka inscriptions which were referred by Dr Fleet 
to that period 10 This view is now proved to be erroneous 
for the V5kj(aka3 undoubtedly flourished in the period from 
the third to the sixth century A D The king of Sarabhapura 
and those of the Soraavariift dynasty must be referred to the 
sixth or the seventh century A D on palecographic grounds 
for their charters are inscribed in box headed characters not 
differing much from those of Pravarasena II s grants So 
there must have been another dynasty which ruled in 
Chhattisgarh between the Somavamiis and the Kalachuns 
In many records ” of the Ratanpur branch of the Kala 
chun dynasty it is stated that Kokalla had eighteen sons of 

• Thi* «pre«km t* i 

See e g line* 6-7 of tho AiaAtfn plates of Mahl Jayaifja and line* 7-6 of the Raipur 
plate* of MahS-Sadevartfa Gapta Inscription*, pp 193 and 193 It occur* in line* 
20-21 of the RljLm plate* and In line* 23-24 of the Balodl plate* of Ttraradero ibid 
p 295 and Ep Ind Vol VII p 105 For farther dbauaion *ce ibid Vol XXII 
PP 1745 

*• Gapfa /nacWptfcn* Introduction, pp v 15-16. 

it tho Ratanpur *tono Inscription of JljaUadera I Ep Ind VoL I 

PP 345 

49 — I290B 
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whom the eldest became the lord of Tnpurl and made his 
brothers the lords of mandalas by his side Scholars are 
not unanimous about the identification of this Kokalla. 
Some identify him with Kokalla II who flourished in the 
beginning of the eleventh century A -D, 12 and others with 
Kokalla I who ruled m the latter half of the ninth century 
A.D. 13 The latter view appears to be correct ; for we find 
a corroborative statement in some inscriptions of the Kala-*- 
churis of Tripurl. The Bilhari stone inscription states that 
Mugdhatunga, the son and successor of Kokalla I, conquered 
the lines of countries along the eastern seashore and took 
(the country of) Pali from the lord of KosalaT The Benares 
plates of Kama say that Prasiddhadhavala (who is none other 
than Mugdhatunga lo j took possession of Pali, thinking that 
m his family there would be born men precious on account 
of their greatness in this world. 10 This plainly means that 
the Kalachuri king conquered Pali to provide an adequate 
field for the activities of the illustrious princes who would 
be born m his family. The country of Pali, which was 
conquered from the king of Kosala, was probably the 
territory round Ratanpur , for there is a village named 
Pah about 12 miles to the north of Ratanpur. 17 There is 
\ 

12 Ibid, Vol XXI, pp 161 ff 

13 Ind Hist Quart , Vo 1 XIII, p 482ff 

U Ep Ind , Vol I, p 256 

15 Both Prasiddhadhavala and Mugdhatunga appear to be btrudas of this king 
His personal name was probably Sankaragana 

16 Ibid, Vol II, p 306 

12 It has been suggested that Pah is identical with Paha, a village s x miles from 
the seashore in the Balasore district of Orissa, because the verse m the Bilhari stone 
inscription, which refers to Mugdhatunga ’s occupation of Pah, speaks also of his 
conquest of the lines of countries near the eastern seashore But the country on the 
eastern coast does not seem to have been m the occupation of the descendants of 
Mugdhatunga as is implied in the passage from the Benares plates cited above 
The two conquests seem to have been mentioned in the same verse for the sake of 
alliteration Besides, Paha in the Balasore District does not possess any signs of 
great antiquity, while Pali m the Bilaspur District has an exquisitely carved temple 
which, as shown below, was probably erected prior to the time of Mugdhatunga 
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even now a large tank and the remains of several temples 
near it at Pali The one remaining temple which is still in 
a fair state of preservation is considered to be the finest m 
the Central Provinces Va Mr Chisolm, the settlement 
officer of the Bilaspur District has thus described it — 
* What now remains is a large octagonal dome acting as the 
portico to an inner building which was formerly dedicated (o 
the service of Mahsdeva As you enter the dome, you are 
at once struck with the minute and elaborate carvings which 
extend from the floor to the very summit of the building 
The dome is supported by pillars on all of which are images 
of mythological characters famous in Hindu legend and song 
Above these pillars the lower circle of the dome is a senes 
of minute figures chiselled into most fantastic shapes The 
most elaborate workmanship is however, found at the 
entrance door to the inner building where carving is most 
minute and elaborately executed 13 The existence of such 
a magnificent temple at Pali indicates its importance in ancient 
times The surrounding country was probably known as the 
country of Pali and it was this country which was conquered 
by Mugdhatutiga Prasiddhadhavala who placed one of his 
brothers in charge of it 

Who was ruling at Pfili towards the close of the ninth 
century AD? The aforementioned temple at Pfili has an 
inscription in three parts incised over three recesses in the 
architrave of the door of the garbhagriha which records the 
construction of the temple by Vikramfiditya, the son of the 
Mahfimandaleivara Malladeva This inscription, which was 
disciphered by Dr (then Mr ) D R Bhandarkar more than 
thirty five years ago 10 has not received from scholars the 

See Photograph No. I 

1! Bilitpur Dili rid Gareffecr p 286. See Photograph No. II 

U Oj Bhandarkar read the Inscription aa follows: — £ri~MthBnagara-VamS-ptiB~ 
Oai 3 iBnagBoalati(?) (Mavada?) MthA-manial-^tOarttSH-Mala(lJa)deOa»4aMjfa ixda- 
Vlkramidltyv prbida lalphlta}} fcMrl Unfortunately the name of the great city 
( mahlnag aial b uncertain. I have personally examined the record. Tha firat letter 
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attention it deserves. A$ the names Malladeva and 
Vikramaditya occur in the dynastic list of Bana kings Dr. 
Bhandarkar made the ingenious suggestion that this Vikra- 
maditya may have been one of the Bana kings. He could 
not however definitely identify him at the time ; for no such 
Vikramaditya, the son of Malladeva, was then known. 
From the Udayendiram plates 20 which had been published 
by Dr. Kielhorn, two Vikramadityas of the Bana family 
were, of course, known at the time; but neither of these 
was a son of Malladeva. About the chronology of the Bana 
kings also there was considerable doubt. Dr. Kielhorn at 
first referred the second Vikramaditya mentioned in the 
Udayendriam plates to the middle of the twelfth century 
AD.; 21 but later on he identified his friend Krishnaraja 
mentioned m that inscription with Krishna II of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty, 22 and thus referred Vikramaditya 11 of 
the Udayendiram plates to the end of the ninth century 
AD. The discovery of the Gudimallam plates 28 has placed 
the genealogy of the Early Bana kings on a sound basis. 
As Dr Hultzsch has shown, there were three Vikrama- 
dityas 21 m the Bana dynasty, of whom the first, also called 
Jayameru, was the son of Malladeva. He is identical with 


of the name appears to be Ca and the following one la After this one akshara 
appears to be slightly damaged Was the name Vallala where according to the 
Shohngurrock inscription the Ganga-Prithvfpati distinguished himself an a battle with 
the Banas 9 The word following the name of the city was probably Vastavya - It 
would therefore seem that Vikramaditya was actually residing elsewhere and the 
country of Pah was ruled by some relative or governor of his I read the word 
preceding MahamandaleSvara as MaOali (Mahabah) This epithet usually precedes 
the names of Baia kings See, e g , the Gudimallam inscriptions A— D m Ep Ind, 

Vol XI, pp 224 S 

20 Ep Ind , Vol III, p 74 S 
Ibid, Vol III, p 75 

22 Ibid , Vol VIII, Appendix II, p 21 

M Ibid, Vol XVII, p Iff 

21 The last one of these is identical with the second Vikramaditya mentioned in 
the Udayendiram plates His friend Krishnaraja was prodably Krishna III of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty 
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the Bsna Vidysdhara mentioned in the Udayendiram plates 
As the known dates of his son Vijayfiditya Prabhumeru 
range from Saka 820 (A D 898 99)“ to Saka 831 (AD 
909 10)” VikramSditya I may be referred to the period 
A D 870 95 17 He was thus a contemporary of Mugdha 
tuftga Prasiddhadhavala (circa A D 885-900) It seems 
therefore, that the latter wrested the country of Pali from 
VikramSditya I of the Bans dynasty and placed one of his 
brothers in charge of it 

The Bsna kings are known from records found in the 
North Arcot District The province over which they ruled 
is called Perutpb&nappS^i in later Tamil inscriptions ” As 
R B Venkayya has shown this province extended from 
Punganur in the West to Kalahasti m the East It is how 
ever surmised that the Bsnas were originally settled further 
north in the Telugu country ” From there they seem to 
have penetrated to the north and carved out a kingdom for 
themselves in the Bilaspur District of Chhattisgarh where they 
ousted the Somavamhs who were obliged to move to 
the east and settle at Vmltapura ( modern Bmkji m 
the Sonpur State) This invasion of the country to 
the north of the Godavari appears to have occurred 
in connection with the northern campaign of Udaya 
chandra, a general of the Pallava king Nandivarman II- 
Pallavamalla (drca AD 710 75) 50 The Udayendiram 
plates 11 state that Udayachandra pursued a Nishsda chief 

a IbU. VoLXI p 227 

1* See No 99 of iho M adra* Epigraphlcal Collodion /or 1899 
*7 Sorrell ray* tW Viler* ml dlty» I > *cce**k» date t,A.D 872) U derived from 
■q Inscription which mentkmi tlieyeej Vi)aya (A.D 873-74) *» being In the •ococd 
year of Biij* Vldyidhara. See Hittorical Intcripliona of Sotrihcm India 
P 328 n. 

» Ep Ind Vol XI p 230 
» Ibid. Vol XI p 238 

* See Go pi lan a Hi dory of the PallaCxa of Kan chi p 1 19 Mr Jooreaa Dabreull 
give* tie date a* 717 79 
n Ind Ant Vol VIII 
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called Purushavyaghra who desiring to become very power- 
ful was running after the horse of the Asvamedha, defeated 
him and ordered him out of the district of Vishnuraja 
which he subjected to the Pallava king. This Purushavya- 
ghra may have been ruling over the country now comprised 
in the Bastar State. Vishnuraja whose country he had 
invaded has been identified with Vishnu vardhana 111 (AD 
709-746). The Bana chiefs who were feudatories of the 
Pallavas seem to have pressed still further to the north and 
established themselves in the Bilaspur District with Pali as 
their capital. We have no record of the Early Bana kings 
who founded this kingdom. Nandivarman, is the earliest king 
known from the Udayendiram plates. 82 As shown above, 
his great-grandson Vikramaditya I was luhng from circa 
A.D 870 to 890 He may therefore have flourished about 
A.D. 800. Either he or his father may have been the 
founder of the Bana kingdom in Chhattisgarh. His descen- 
dants seem to have held the country down to the time of 
Vikramaditya I who built the aforementioned temple of 
Siva at Pah 

It is supposed by some 33 that the temple at Pah was erected 
by Jajalladeva I, for there are five inscriptions of that king in 
the mandapa of that temple These inscriptions are of one line 
each, identical m meaning. Two of these are inscribed on 
the walls of the mandapa, one on a stone built into the 
rebuilt doorway of the mandapa and another on a pilaster 
intended co support a broken beam. 3 All of them support 
to register some meritorious work of Jajalladeva 

The palaeography of the inscription leaves no doubt that 
this Jajalladeva was the first king of that name who 
flourished about A D. 1 100. 85 As Mr. Cousens has noticed, 

32 Ep lnd , Vol III, p 74f 

33 Bilaspur Dtslricl Gazetter, p 286 

31 Progress Report A S I , tV G , for 1903 04, p 52 

35 His Ratanpur stone inscription is dated K. 866 (A D 11 14 15) 
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the mandapa has been partly rebuilt the additional walls 
across the comers to support the roof making it look as if it 
were originally octagonal in plan “ And it is noteworthy 
that it is precisely on one of these walls, the rebuilt doorway 
and an additional pilaster inserted to support a broken beam 
that the inscriptions of Jsjalladeva are engraved Jsjalladeva I, 
therefore, did not build the temple, but only repaired its 
mandapa Since a period of more than two centimes 
separates the Bsna king VikramSditya 1 from Jajalladeva I, 
it is not surprising that the temple had fallen into disrepair in 
the time of the latter , 

The foregoing discussion will make it plain that the 
Somavamfls of Mahskosala were supplanted by the Bsna 
kings who held the country for a century from about A D 
790 to 890 The latter were defeated by the Kalachuris and 
forced to retreat to the south where we find them ruling till 
they were overthrown by ParBntaka Chola 1 some time 
between 909 and 916 A D 


>M PJR.AJZJ W C /or 1903-04 p 28 Dr Eloch mention*. he*We*, two extra 
plHar* added in front of the doorway to rapport an arch Hr* o which had failed. 
PJIAS EC for 1907-08 p 3a Sew Photograph No. J1L 
** K. A Nilaknnt* Saatri, Th* Chclaa Vol I p 131 
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TROGUS’ SOURCE: A LOST (?) HISTORIAN 
OF THE HELLENISTIC EAST 

Mr. Saurindranath Roy, M.A. 

Imperial Records Department , Delhi 
/ 

In an enlightening chapter of his recent work on ‘ The 
Greeks m Bactria and India,’ Dr. W. W. Tain claims to 
have brought to light the existence of a ‘ lost ’ author and a 
* lost ’ work of Indo-Greek History. “ Neither his name,” 
he says, ‘ ‘ nor his city is known , his very existence has 
been forgotten and 1 have to refer to him throughout by the 
clumsy appellation of 4 Tragus’ source ’ meaning the source 
used by Trogus Pampeius for Parthia and the Far East. 
But he survived in othei worlds besides Trogus and theie is 
no doubt that he wrote a comprehensive history of the Greek 
and Parthian East . . . Certain facts in our Historian’s life 
can be ascertained. He had travelled widely. He had seen 
and admired the first Parthian capital Dara m Apavarktikene 
and he had spent some considerable time m India . . . (He) . . 
knew of the Jam dating and can only have got it from some 
Greek m India . . . unless he could read Sanskrit and Prakrit 
for himself . . . Plutarch’s story of Menander shows that 
‘ Trogus’ source ’ not only understood what a stupa was and 
.not only knew the story of Buddha’s death as told m the 
Book of the Great Decease, but also knew that stupas were 
raised to dead Chakravartms. He knew, therefore, a great 
deal about India and must have lived there for some time ; 
probably to him too goes back the introduction into the 
Western literature of the name of the Pandus of the Mafia- 
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bhSrata Indeed it seems to me an open question whether 
he was a Greek of Parthia who had lived for some time in 
India, or whether he was not rather a Greek of India who 
perhaps late in life settled in one of the Greek cities in 
Parthia to write his book (chapter II) 

The above sums up the salient points of Dr Tarn s 
theory in his own words But it does not reveal the import- 
ance of his ‘ discovery to the thesis of his book and he has 
a novel thesis to offer That thesis is plainly to prove that 
the history of the Euthydemids was really the history of a 
huge experiment — the expenmen t of buildmg an empire on 
the basis of partnership between Greek and Indian, thereby 
translating into reality the great dream of Alexander — * the 
dream of human brotherhood Let us quote his own words 
Hellenistic history would he imperfect, had no dynasty 
made some sort of an attempt to put into practice, not any- 
thing which Alexander had done but the greater thing which 
he had dreamt, and that is the importance of the Euthydemid 
dynasty during the three generations of its power ’ (p 413) 1 
Now the thesis has one great recommendation It gives a 
unity and a meaning to a history which has hitherto appeared 
chaotic and meaningless But it requires proof It is vital 
to it to show that the Hellenic incursions into Aryfivarta about 
the beginning of the 2nd century B C were not haphazardly 
planned raids but well-organised campaigns with a definite 
programme and with a brain behind all It is no less fun da 
mental to it to prove that these campaigns like those of 
Alexander culminated m a well knit empire and that its 
author had as his colleagues illustrious lieutenants who like 
Alexander a colleagues continued his policy after his death 

1 C) p 181 Demetriua waa conaciocaly copying Alexander j but In thl* matter 
Kk faapiratkra wa* not the Alexander who had cut hfa blood stained way to the Pee* but 
the Alexander who had imagined aotaethlng better j and who bad dreamt of 1 n union 
of people* In a human brotherhood. It la to the lasting credit of the Euthydemid* 
that they mado an attempt to put thfa into practice. And that waa more than what rraa 
done by any other Hellenistic dynasty 

50— I290B 
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The author 2 of the plan according to Tarn was Demetrius; 
who had as his colleagues ApoIIodotos and Menander 8 and 
the Empire all of them succeeded in building up embraced 
what once had been the Empire of Chandragupta Maurya . 4 
Whether this interpretation of history will bear examination 
is beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss. What 
is relevant here to point out is that it is the necessity of justi- 
fying this theory that has led Dr Tarn to appeal to a suppos- 
ed Indo-Greek or Indo-Parthian source of Trogus so far 
unknown to history . 5 

2 ‘ It was a plan which could have originated m some definite man’s brain, and 
that man \ as quite certainly Demetrius P 131 

3 * He meant to govern his new city of Taxila with ApoIIodotos and Menander as 
his viceroys m Ujjam and Patahputra ’ P 152 

It may be pointed out m this connexion that Dj Tarn makes not only Menander 
and ApoIIodotos contemporaries of Demetrius but also Demetrius II, Antimachus, 
Pantaleon, Agathocles, and Euthydemus II of whom all except Antimachus was, 
according to him, sons of Demetrius The obvious object is to reduce the distance 
between Demetrius and Menander The absurdity of this claim need not be discussed 
here 

i ‘ Demetrius was the monarch of the Maurya Empire ’ P 154 

6 There are two passage^ in Trogus which, according to Tarn, supports his 
theory Prologue XLI and Justin XLI 6, 4 The former uses the expression, 

‘ Jndicae quoque res additae, geste per Apollodotum et Menanderum ’ which leads 
Tam to conclude that both were not only^ contemporaries but colleagues Read 
tbgether with a passage in Strabo which says ‘ These (Indian conquests) were achieved 
partly by Menander and partly by Demetrius,’ the passage yields to Tam the inter- 
pretation that Demetrius, Menander and ApoIIodotos, all belonged to the same time 
and worked in concert It may, however, be pointed out that it may merely mean 
that Menander made only important additions to the empire of Demetrius and that the 
conquests of both the chiefs were two separate phases of events belonging to two 
different dates As to ApoIIodotos, it should be borne in mind that in the last 41st 
book, Trogus professes to describe the Indian reign of ApoIIodotos and Menander and 
commonsense would refuse to believe that Trogus meant that both were joint rulers 
(the title ' I ngland under Edward I and Edward II ’ does. not mean that both ruled 
together) It is again fatal to the theory of Menander’s contemporaneity with either 
Demetrius or ApoIIodotos that the statement in Milmda-Panho that Menander flourish- 
ed 500 years after Pariniwana points to a date in the 1st century B C for Menander 
The passage belongs to ‘ Part I ’ of Mihnda Pafiho (Trenckner, p 3) whose author 
accordmg to Tain was very near in time to Menander (p 420) The 2nd passage in 
Trogus (Justin XLI, 6, 4) describes Demetrius as * King of the Indians On this 
lam comments — “ the only part of India with which Greeks had been m contact 
"since Alexander’s death was the Mauryan Empire of Chandragupta It is m- 
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No contemporary historian has left any account of the 
exploits of Demetrius or Menander but m much later writers 
there occur passages referring to both The value of such 
_ passages will increase tremendously if it could be shown that 
they are derived from writers who were much nearer in time 
to the persons concerned But if it can be established that 
all these passages arc only fragments of a single wilier who 
knew the age of the clime intimately their authenticity as 
historical evidence becomes almost conclusive And that is 
whnt Dr Tarn has attempted to do He has collected together 
a number of isolated passages from different writers of 
different dates and wants to have us believe that they are all 
from one source and that source is the forgotten Indo- 
Greek or Partho-Grcck historian who hod a first hand know 
ledge of things Indian 

One of the greatest weakness of Dr Tam's theory is 
that it rests on the belief that Trogus used only one source 
for matters relating to tho Farther East The passage in 
Justin XLIII 1 I “ Parthicis Onentalibusque ac totius 
propemodum orbis rebus cxphcitis ’ does not necessarily 
indicate that Trogus incorporated in his book A Comprc 
hensive History of Greek and Parthian rvritten by another 
(p 46) He might himself have composed it basing his 
accounts on different writers If it be "a sound canon of 
history that sources are not to be multiplied beyond 
necessity it is scarcely a less sound canon that they should 
not be simplified beyond necessity It would have been 
rather unique had he not utilised in his book all the materials 
available in his day and had he confined himself to 
one source only It is a certainty that Apollodorus 

conceivable that India ahonld not Have had a political meanlnji *o India out 

have been u*ed In the aenao of the Mauryan Empire (p 154) But if Trogn* uaed 
India In the above aen*e In the ca*e of Detnetrhw, he mult have uaed It In the tame 
aenie In the ca*e of Apallodotoa and Menander nlao. But Dr Torn hlmaelf doe* not 
believe that the dominion* of any one of them coincided with the Maurya Empire, 
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(87 B.C.) ‘ History of Parthia was available in his day 
(20BC.-I4 A.D.), since it had been utilised by Strabo 
(64 B.C. -19 A.D.) before him and was drawn on by Pliny 
after him (77 A.D.). 0 One reason given by the author 
against the possibility of Trogus having drawn on Apollo- 
dorus is that Strabo 7 (who usually depends on Apollodorus) 
and Trogus have different accounts of the Nomad Conquest 
of Bactria and that the same nomad people (Yue-cLn) has been 
called differently by two — Viz , ‘Asii’ by Strabo and ‘Asianf 
by Trogus. But the conflict between the two accounts is 
more apparent than real. If Trogus used the Iranian form 
Asiani instead of the Greek form Asn, Strabo used the 
Iranian form Pasiani m place of the form Pasn or Parsii. 
This shows that just as Strabo had no special predilection for 
Greek form, Trogus’ source had none for Iranian forms. 8 It 
would be putting too much strain on one’s credulity to make 
this consideration the basis of the assumption that the two 
sources were different. As to Strabo s account of the Nomad 
Conquest of Bactria it will be seen that he enumerates the 
different ethinic groups who were responsible for that culmi- 
nation, without revealing the locality to which each belonged. 
The peoples m his list are Asn, Pasiani, 3 ocharn, and 
Sacarauh. Trogus, however, names the geographical regions 
whose inhabitants played a prominent part in the rum of the 
Bactrian Greeks. The passage in question ' says the 
Bactnans harassed by several wars lost not only their domini- 
nons but their liberty , for having suffered contentions with 

C Plm> , Bk I 

7 Strabo, XI, 38, 2 and 3 does not mention Apollodoros at all 

S There are reasons to behe\c that classical \ynters were more often than not 
indiscriminate in the use of the different forms of the same name Some examples 
nrc — Surastrene (Ptol VII 8 2i and Saraostos (Strabo) , Koa Ptol VII I 96)— Kophes 
(Strabo) — Xophen , H , drupes— Bidi'pe- , H>pasis~Hyphnsis — H>pnni<i Bibnsii , 
Znrndio — II>draotcs — Zadradcs Hcsjdrus PariLothrn - Prlibothn— Pnhrnt othrn , 
Methoia — Modoura, Daradrai (Pto!cm> i — Derdai (Strabo) — Dardce (Plin> ) — Dardnnoi 
(.Dionjs ). Peukelaotis — Peukoloitis, — Peukelas— Proklais 
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the peoples of Sogdiana Drangiana, Arachosia Ana and India, 
theywere at last overcome as if exhausted bythe weak Par thi 
ans ' In another passage Trogus says Sarancae (Saraucae ?) 
and Asiant occupied Bactria and Sogdiana which would mean 
that at the time when Asiam or Yue-chi occupied Sogdiana 
the Saraucae who had been displaced by them from Sogdiana 
occupied Bactna or some Bactnan possessions Now if this 
- view be correct then the peoples of Sogdiana referred to in 
Justin XL1 6 3 are the Yue-chi e and the Saraucae and are 
the same people as the Asn and the Sacarauh of Strabo 
Indeed we are told by a Chinese historian that when the 
Yue-chi subjugated Ta hm (Bactna) the Saiwang (i e Saka 
chiefs) went to the south and ruled over Kipin (Kabul or 
Paropomsadae) Strabo also mentions a people called the 
Tochari, but if Trogus is to be believed the Tochari had been 
absorbed by the Asiam or Yue-chi," which indicates that 
Trogus included this people in the general term the people 
of Sogdiana It remains only to take up the question of the 
people called by Strabo the Pasinm Tam has shown good 
grounds for accepting that the Spahrises Azes-Azihses group 
of rulers did not belong to the Saka race proper but to the Pasi 
am stock, evidently the same as the Parsu of Ptolemy u But 
Spahrises was undoubtedly 13 brother of Vononcs, the ruler of 
Drangiana which proves that the latter also belonged to the 
Pasinm stock If Rapson is correct in representing Vonones 
as the Suzerain of Eastern Iran," he must have ruled not only 
in Drangiana but also Ana His rule in Arachosia is proved 


* At the lime the Y tie -chi were Invading Bar: trio they might be regarded u Sog 
rl ban tam became of tholr long habitation In Sogd Una 

1* J.R.A S 1903 Tho Chlneae wort referred to ta Ptnku a Hlatory of the EUrly 
Han Dynaaty 

l 1 Prologue XL II Rageo Thocmroram AaUnt. 

u VIII 18 3 

1* Raychaudhurl Pot HU. Anc /nd 2nd edn, p 271 
« CH.1 I p 572. 
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by his and Spalirises coins. 35 Thus the Pasiam ruled not 
only Drangiana, but also Aria and Arachosia and might be 
regarded as the people who inhabited those localities, it is 
interesting to note that Ptolemy places the Parsii 30 m south- 
west Kabul and also a people called Parasuatai occupying the 
southernmost part, namely the part bordering on Arachosia, 
as well as the northern part of the latter place. 17 Panmi’s 
Parsusthana 13 thus would seem identical with Northern Ara- 
chosia ; and if the ‘ Parautai of Aria 39 be really a mistake for 
Parsutai it becomes established that the Parsus, the Parsii or 
the Parsuetai inhabited Aria, Arachosia as well as Diangiana. 
This consideration gives point to the statement of Justin that 
the people of Drangiana, Aria and Arachosia played not an 
unimportant part in the overthrow of the Bactrians. There is 
thus no conflict between the sources of Strabo and Trogus 
and both may have drawn on the same work. This removes 
the ground on which lests Dr. Tarn’s hypothesis that Trogus 
necessarily relied on a historian different from Apollodoros of 
Artemita. 

Dr. Tarn further claims that writers other ihan Trogus 
utilised the (according to him) lost work on the Hellenistic 
East. Among such writers he has mentioned Plutarch, 
Ptolemy and Pliny. But strangely enough none of these 
writers shows any indication that they had followed such an 
authority. The silence seems most strange m the case of 
Pliny who in his first book gives an exhaustive list of the 
authorities used by him for his different books. Hardly less 
inexplicable is the silence of Strabo (64 B.C.- 19 A.D ) about 
the ‘ lost ’ author who according to Tarn must have died 
sometime after 80 B C. (p. 50), z.e., within 16 years before 


15 Ra>chnudhun, op at , p 271. 

1® Plolcmj, VHI Ch 18 3 
17 Ibid , VIII Ch 20 3 

Beal. Bud Rcc I Vn Country. V ol II, p 283 n 
l c Ptolem%, Vlll. 17 3 
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Slrabo 8 birth Strabo was an Asiatic Greek and a much 
travelled man ( Vide Book 1 of his Geography) It would be 
unique if he had not heard of this author 

The hypothesis that Trogus had a well informed source 
for the history of the East, rests in the last analysis, on a 
passage m Justin (XV 4 20) which, according to Taro may 
be rendered as “ Chandragupta got his kingdom at the time 
when Seleucus was laying the foundation of his future great- 
ness " “ Commenting on the passage Dr Tarn says “that is 
the year 312 the yearin which Seleucus returned to Babylon 
the starting point of theSeleucid Era Now the Jains had 
a version of their own about Chandragupta s accession which 
made the year either 3 1 2 or 3 1 5 , Trogus source therefore 
knew of the Jain dating ' (p 47) 

But there are reasonable doubts, if Dr Tam s interprets 
tion of the passage is the right one The word greatness 
(Magmtudmis) here evidently means celebrity celebnty as a 
leading political figure of the Hellenistic world The 
passage in question assigns Chandragupta s accession 
about the time when Seleucus was malang preparations for 
playing the great r8le for which destiny had chosen him 
Now Seleucus had become a well known political figure about 
321 At the 2nd partition of Alexander s empire at 
Tnparadisos he secured the position of the Satrap of Babylon 
Adolf Holm characterises this event as the most pregnant in 
consequences of the decisions arrived at there (Tnparadisos) 11 
It is interesting to note that Seleucus had received no share 
of the Empire at the first partition (323) on which occasion 
not only people like Ptolemy, Leonnatus and Antigonus 
had each received a share but the claims of lesser figures 
like Menander Asander and Laomeda has been recognised 

*5 WaUoo translate* the pajaa^e •* Sandrocolto* haring thm acquired the throne 
wm in po taeaaloo of India when Seletrcua wu laying the foundation of hia future 

greatne**. — IJi Q XI 1935 p 211 

n Holm VoL IV P 22. 
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No better proof of his having been an unimportant man at 
that time can be adduced than that the Satrapy of Babylon 
had on that occasion been given to a man called Archon 
who is otherwise unknown to History. But Selcucus had 
received Chilliarchy which marked the opening of his career. 
The position gave him military power and he utilised it in 
instigating the murder of the Regent Perdiccas, thereby 
necessitating a second partition of the Empire. That he was 
given Babylon at this time proves that the proposal must 
have come from him and his colleagues had no choice but 
accept it. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible that 323-21 
were the years when Seleucus was laying the foundation of 
his future greatness After 321 his celebrity was guaranteed. 
Nothing, not even reverses could alter the fact. It is true, 
that Selcucus had to fly from Babylon in 316, but this flight 
did not, as Tarn believes (p. 47, n. 2), reduce him to the 
position of a “homeless fugitive” * who owned nothing but 
his sword ’ What happened to him in 316, was a temporary 
military set-hack, not a relapse into obscurity. If Diodorus 
is to be believed he bade farewell to military tactics for the 
time being and took recourse to diplomacy The proof of 
this is to be seen in the fact that while staying with Ptolemy 
he stirred up among the Hellenistic rulers a general disaffection 
against Anhgonus, his chief enemy in Asia The diplomatic 
move bore fruit in Selcucus’ rc-occupationof Babylonia in312. 
This would not have been possible, had Seleucus been 
thrown back into political incompetence between 316-312/ 
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This should remove Dr Tam s objection to the dote 323 321 
But if the date is objected to on the ground that it was 
followed by the reverse of 316, the same obje lion should 
also apply to the year 312 as Seleucus was expelled for the 
second time from Babylon in 312 and could not return there 
before 308 a If, on the other hand, we ore to understand 
that the term ‘ greatness relates to the time when he had 
become absolutely secure in Asia, we have to accept the 
date 301, the date of the battle of Ipsus which removed 
Antigonus from the scene In view of the above it is difficult 
to believe that Trogus referred to the year 312 

A second objection of Tarn to the date 323 1 viz that 
the existence of Pcithon in GandhSrn up till 316 precludes 
the possibility of Chandrngupta gaining his throne in 321 
has already been anticipated and answered in Indian Histon 
cal Quarterly, 1935 p 220 and the arguments need not be 
repealed here The passage in Justin is clear enough on 
the point and definitely establishes that the Prasu revolution 
preceded the war with Alexander s prefects 1 

Equally difficult it is to prove the existence about 
87-86 B C of a Jain reckoning assigning 312 3 B C to 
Chandrngupta s accession The Jains never counted their 
years from Chandrngupta s accession but from VnrdhnmSnn s 
death So, any Jain enlightening n Greek historian of 
87 B C on the date of Chandrngupta must have explained 
the event to him in terms of the Vlra era if any such era 
was current at that tune Apart from the fact that Justin s 
passage does not show any indication whatsoever that the 

hi* abortive attempt of 1907 to re-emerge in 1907 to cany out the great exper ment ol 
translating tbo Marxian Utopia Into real life [A Sfody of Hlttory Vol III p 284) 
Certainly thb fact of withdrawal cannot be regarded u an object too to hb hating 
entered on the revolnttonary career in 1693 

33 Dlodoru* 19 103 Selrracu* la not mentloce 1 in the piece of 31 1 
11 Justin XV A be (Sandracottoa'I drew together a band of mercenaries and 

•oUclied the Indian* to accept' hi* neu) *oo*refgnfy Some time after a* he war going 
to war with the general* of Alexander a wild elephant of great bulk 
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information was derived from Jain sources, there is hardly any 
proof that any Vira era was actually in vogue about that date. 
Whatever notices of the Vira era we get are from writers of 
very late dates and even then there is no unanimity among 
them as to the year in which the era began. It will be putting 
too much strain on our imagination to think that there was no 
such lack of unanimity in the first century B C., which means 
that the Jams did not start an era of their own until they had 
lost the data on which to build up a reckoning. 

The most important Jain work to contain a notice of the 
chronological relation between Chandragupta and Mahavira is 
the Parisishta-Parvan. 26 One verse in it, — ‘ Evamca Sri-Maha- 
viramuktervarsha-sate gate Pancapancasadadhike Candra- 
gupto-bhavannrpah ’ — places an interval of 1 55 years between 
Mahavira’ s death and Chandragupta’ s accession. As the 
date of Mahavira’s death is unknown, no clue to the 
Maurya accession can be had from the verse. But, taking 
the year 313 for the latter event, the beginning of the Vira 
era may be fixed about 468 B C., a date which makes him 
die rather too late for becoming a contemporary and preceptor 
of Bimbisara and for predeceasing Buddha. About two 
centuries later than the Parisishtaparvan another work 20 record- 
ed a different tradition about the Vira era which placed the 
Maurya accession at 2 1 5 V. Dating the Maurya accession as 
before, we arrive, according to this tradition, at 528 B C for 
Mahavira’ s death. There is nothmg to recommend this date 
any more than the date given m Hemachandra’s Parisishta- 
parvan. It is still more improbable, because the total of 
years representing the interval between Mahavira and Chandra- 
gupta has been arrived at in this case by adding together 
reign-periods which are most probably fictitious Among 
other notices of the Vira era those contained m the Pattavah 


Z5 VIII, 339. 

26 Merutunga, VicSra-Sreni (14th century A.D ). 
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of the Kharn'aragachchn (1816 AD) and that of the TapS- 
gachcha (C 1 810 AD) are worth mentioning Some of 
the important records are given below [For the sake of 
convenience let the former be called (A) and the latter (B) ] 

(1) Stholabhadra, a contemporary of the last Nanda 
died according to ‘A in 219 V and according to B in 
215 V If it be correct that he became a monk after the 
overthrow of the last Nanda (313BC according to 
Tam) he must have died about 244B C f e , the 69th 
year of his asceticism) This would bring Vtra s death 
to C 463 or C 459 B C 

(2) According to ‘A , Samprnti s accession fell about 
235 V As Samprnti could have begun his reign only 92 
years after Chandragupta’s accession, this equates 235 V, 
with 221 BC and thus brings the Vim era still further 
down to 456 B C 

(3) Kslakschsrya whose date is given ns 453 V, in both 
A and ’ B according to tradition contemporary of Garda- 

bhillo (dated according to Merutufign os 62 B C 1 This 
would make the Vtra era fall about 51 5 B C 

(4) ' B ’ proposes the following equations — 

1055 V = VS 585 ((e, AD 643) 

1170 V = VS 700 (fc, AD 758) 

1272 V = V S 802 (/ c , A D 860) 

1464 V ° VS 994 (fc, AD 1052) 

All these would bring the era of Mahsvlra still further 
down, f c , 412 B C The different dates of Mahsvlrn’s 
death that tradition has preserved for us then may be 

given as 628 B C , 515 B C 468 B C , 463 B C , 459 B C , 
456 B C 4 1 2 B C There is hardly any choice from among 
them and it will be absurd to seek in any of these a key 
to the year of Chandraguptn s accession 
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There is, of course, in the passage of Merutunga 27 refer- 
red to already, an indication that a total of 255 years 
intervened between Chandrapupta and Vikramaditya which, 
if we date the latter about 58 B.C, would bring the former’s 
accession. to the year 313 B C. But the total 255 28 is 
made up of the reign periods of fictitious kings who had 
either no existence or did not follow the chronological order 
as propounded by Merutunga Besides History does not 
know any king of the name of Vikramaditya who ruled 
in Ujjain about 58 B.C. The earliest record known 
to be definitely dated m the era of 58 B.C. does not refer 
to any Vikrama, but calls the era simply as Krita. 29 The 
earliest mention of the term ‘Vikrama Samvat’ occurs m 
an inscription from Dholpur of the date A D 842, and the 
oldest literary mention of Vikrama in connection with an era 
seems to be afforded by Dhanapala’s Paiyalacchi (dated A.D. 
972). 80 In view of this evidence it is difficult to give any 


27 Merutunga ’e chronology may be summed up as folows 


Name 

Year 

Reign period 

Pataka 

V 1 

60 years 

Nandas 

V 61 

155 „ 

Mauryas 

V 216 

108 „ 

Pushyamitra 

V 324 

30 „ 

Balamitra-BhSnumitra 

V 354 

60 „ 

Nahapana 

V 414 

40 , 

Gardabhilla 

V 454 

13 ,. 

Saka 

V 467 

4 ,. 

Vikrama 

V 571 

/ 

This scheme of chronology 

is of a piece 

with two other schemes offered 


Prabhakara-chanta (1278 AD), Chap IV and Chap VIII respectively According 
to the former, while the Satavahanas were ruling m Paithan and Murandasm Pataliputra 
a Gardabhilla was ruling m Ujjam The second scheme makes Vikrama contempo- 
rary of Balamitra of Broach, Bhlma of Lata, King Krishna of Manakheta, Nagarjuna, 
the alchemist, Vijayavarman of Kamarupa and JDevapala kmg of Karmaranagar I 

Cj also the Vishnupurana chronology, viz , “ After these various races, will reign 
seven Abhlras, 10 Gardabhillas, 16 Sakas, 14 Tusharas, (Tukharas ?) 13 Murundas, II 
Maunas (Hunas according to Vayu), 79 princes who will be sovereigns for-1399 years 

29 Nandsa (Udaipur) pillar inscr , dated V S 282 (Ind Ant , LVIK, p 53) 

30 /nd , XX, pp 397ff , XLI1I. PP 1 1 Iff , 125ff I67ff 
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credence to the tradition recorded in Merutunga 8 verse “ 
This should dispose of the hypothesis that the source on 
which Trogus depended for the passage relating to Maurya 
accession, knew of the jam dating It is quite possible that 
the information was drawn from a writer who was nearer 
m time to Chandragupta than Trogus It is common 
knowledge that both Megasthenes and Deimachos left 
elaborate accounts of contemporary India Is it not possible 
that the date of Chandragupta was obtained by Trogus 
from any of these sources ? Their works are lost and we 
are completely m the dark as to what they actually contained 
But it is better to admit our ignorance We do not know 
what actually happened 

Dr Tom claims for Trogus source not only a knowledge 
of Jam literature (this is absurd, as the earliest Jam works, 
Viz , the canonical works were not put to writing before 454 
A D ) but also an acquaintance with the Mahsbhfirata 
(p 381) The proof offered by him is a very curious one 
Ptolemy, VIII 16 calls the country between the Jhelum 
and the Ravi ‘ Pandoouon or Pandaouon “The word 
is certainly Pindava (p 511) The same word appears 
in the form Pandai in the Bassanca of Dionysius (p 512) 
They are the Ptajava Ptojus of the Mahsbhsrata ‘The point 
is that they do not appear m later history, they belong solely to 
the epic The name therefore came to Ptolemy and Dionysius 
from some Greek who knew the Mahsbhsrata , this was 
its ultimate source The fallacy in Dr Tam 8 argument 
lies in his assumption that the Psaijavas did not re appear 

n One reason why Menu t taiga • dating of Mablrfra • death about 470 year* 
before tbc starting of V.S should be regarded a* unreliable is that the Pafflrail of the 
Taptgncbcha abow* unmistakable indication* that the Jain* did not begin to u»e the 
V iknuna era before 643 AX) The earije at instance of their oac of the eJ* fa afforded 
by tbc dating of Haribhadra Stir! who died V S 584 ThJ* show* that the Jain*, 
according to the PaJflTall became aware of the rain t ton ship between VJS and the 
Vita era only after 643 AJD The tradition found In MorntoAga must ha*e started 
after this date and could not hare been current In the first century B.C, 
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in history m the post-epic times, and that the Paurava 
occupying the region between the Jhelum and the Ravi wer 
a people different from the Pandavas According to th 
epic, the Pandavas were a branch of the Paurava family anc 
the Rigvedic hymn (X. 33) makes the Kuru king a scior 
of the Puru family. 02 The Mahabharala represent! 
Janamejaya as having conquered Taxila, a fact which 
undoubtedly proves the Pandava control over Madra, or 
the region between the Chenab and the Ravi In Alexander's 
time, we find the Pauravas occupying the same region, the 
elder branch being placed between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab and the younger between the Chenab and the Ravi 
This proves that the Panda va-Pauravas were not unknown 
to later times A corroboration of this comes from the 
Tibetan version of the Vinaya-Pi taka, Mahavagga, VIII, 1, 
found m Kah Guyr which refers to a king Pushkarasarm 
(Pukkusati) of Taxila, contemporary of Buddha, who was 
harassed by the Pandavas The kingdom of the Pandavas 
lay on the border of the kingdom of Taxila and beyond 
the Pandava land in the direction of Rohilaka (Rohtak'l 
and Mathura lay the kingdom of Udumbaras. 01 This 
is a description which is m full consonance with that 
given by the classical writers about the Pauravas. It is 
interesting to note that the state of Taxila was the traditional 
enemy of the Pauravas. In the epic time Janamejaya was 
m war with Taxila. The conflict did not cease in the 
time of Buddha and was still persisting in the 4th century 

32 Mbti . XVIU, 5-34 Mbit , VH, 45 refers to Koran's conquest of the KomWw 
andjMbh , II, 27, 15-17 refers to n city ruled by a scion"of the Puru fnmi!> IjmR north 
fnr from Kashmir 

33 Numismatic evidence phaces Udumbnrns in or nhout the district of Knn^rn 
{] A.S B . iNam 5upp . XXII. 247ft I Allan, in his Catalogue oj Coins in the lit. 
Museum, LXXVll/ sn>s that the> should be located in the area formed l» the extern 
part of Knnun nnd the Gurudvpur and Hodinrpur th-'nct*. i e . tht* rc'/mn i 

the Sutlej and the Ran PSmni places them near Jxthmdh.ara, a location «’W»o •‘d b'/ 

coins (IV, 2, 5, 3) 
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B C The location of the Pfindavas between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab is also supported by the Bphat Samhitfi 
(XIV 27) which places them near Madraka It is not 
improbable that the region was known ns the country of the 
Pfindavas even as late as Ptolemy a day just as the name 
Sakasthsna continued to designate the region known in 
classical times as Drangiana, long after its original mean 
ing had been lost In any case, Dr Tam has not been able 
to prove any knowledge of the Mahsbhsrata on the part of 
Ptolemy s source, whoever he might be 

Another ground on which Dr Tarn has based his claim 
as to Ptolemy s indetedness to Trogus source is afforded by 
the latter s inclusion of Abma (Abhtra), Patalene (Lower 
Indus Valley) and Surastrenc (Kathiawad and parts of 
Northern Gujrnt)" in the kingdom of Indo-Scythia, a fact 
which according to Tarn is not applicable to Ptolemy s own 
time but to the Hellenistic period But th s account of Indo 
Scythia is in full agreement with what we know of it from the 
Junagarh inscription of 72 S E (150 A D ) which includes 
in Rudradsman’s kingdom Kathiawad (AnartaiurSshtra 
and Maru-Svabbha sindhu sauvira— Abmo and Patalene) 
together with several regions The natural inference is that 
those regions, Viz , Mslava, Anupamvpt, Kukura, Svabhra, 
Aparfinta had not yet been annexed by Rudradaman when 
Ptolemy or his source mote the account It is a certainty 
that SurS}(ra, Kukura Svabhra,” Anupa Aparfinta and 
Eastern and Western Mslava belonged to the Sfitavfihana 
Empire during Gautamlputra s reign whose last year cannot 
be placed earlier than 130 A D * and that of these at least 

Jl Unless wo aro to Imagine that N Gujarat formed a wedgo between 
Kathiawar and tbe Lower Indus Valley wo have no alternative but Including It In 
Ptolemy • Suraatrene. 

11 Gautamlputra ■ conquest of Kukura necessarily presupposes bla conquest of 
flvabhra (Ep Ind. VIII) 

** Tbe record of hi* eig h t ee n tb year which alludes to hla conquest of 
NahapCna a kingdom muat be placed later than 46 S E. (124 A.D ) latest known date 
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Anupa, Svabhra and Aparanta continued to be Satavahana 
possessions till the 19th year of Pulumayi (i.e , 149 A D ) R7 
Ptolemy himself supplies a corroboration of this m Vii. 
62-63 which places Larike (meaning, undoubtedly, Gujrat 
and Northern Konkan , cj Lata of Sanskrit and Lala of Pali 
literatures, Lari of Masudi 88 and Rathika of the inscriptions) 
clearly outside Indo-Scythia Ptolemy also places Ozene 
(Ujjain) m Larike which implies that it was not a Scythian 
possession in his time, though it once formed according to 
him the capital of Chastana. Gautami-putra who ruled 
both Western and Eastern Malwa must 'have .held Ujjain from 
124 to 130 AD. It is not improbable that it had come to 
Chastana’s possession sometimes after 1 30, A D But, it 
must have been lost soon after (z e., sometimes between 1 30- 
149 A. D). This fixes the date of Ptolemy’s source for the 
relevant section as between 1 30- 1 49 A D. 

Dr Tarn further claims that the names of the provinces 
which once formed part of the Greek Empire of Menander 
are given by Ptolemy as invariably ending in ‘ -ene ‘-iane ’ 
f -ia ’ or ‘ -itis ’ and that Ptolemy in quoting them must have 
been using a Hellenistic source “ It may be taken/’ says he, 

“ that, east of the Euphrates, names ending m ‘-ene’ and 
‘-iane,’ the forms which provide a touchstone, are practically 
never used for anything but the Seleucid eparchies or the 
Satrapal (primary) provinces of some kingdom which had 
either possessed Seleucid organisation or was copying that 
organisation whether at first hand or second hand . . The usage 
of Ptolemy himself is both strict and consistent, and therefore 
if he locates a group of ' -ene ’ names m India . it does not 

of Nahapana As the latest notice of Gautamipulra is afforded by a record of hu 
24th > ear it is reasonable to argue that his death did not take place earlier than 
130 A D fCp Ind , VIII) 

37 In the Praiasti of the I9th year Pulumayi is called Lord of the 'Deccan vel teh 
would be pointless had he been depmed of Apnrfintn end Anupn b> that time 

fEp Ind , VIII > 

3' Yule, Morco Polo. II, p 353 
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seem open to doubt that they are the provinces of a Greek 
kingdom for Indian districts which were never ruled by 
Greeks he uses a different form of ending in ‘-ke, as Lsnke 
(p 231) the Greek names of the provinces were not 
obviously given to them by the Sacas but by the Greeks 
before the Sacas came the names are therefore 2nd century 
B C There is no reasonable doubt that the list (of names) 
referred to the flourishing period of Greek rule (The) 
writer who reproduced the list was the historian whom 
I have called Trogus source 

The first objection to the formula that all ‘ ene names 
necessarily date from the 2nd century B C is given by Tam 
himself when he admits the possibility that these names 
could have been given by a power which had nothing to do 
with Greeks but was merely copying the Seleucid organisa- 
tion (oide p 231,2 5, App 2) The name * Sacastene,’ 
for instance must have been given to the province now called 
Seistan not by the Greeks but by some other power, after it 
had ceased to have any connection with the Greeks It is 
common knowledge that the Greek name for it was 
Drangiana Once^this is admitted, we cannot put any faith in 
the formula that an ‘ -ene ’ name necessarily signifies 2nd 
century B C 

Secondly, Dr Tam is wrong in supposing that Ptolemy is 
consistent and stnet in using 1 ene names As a matter of 
fact so far as the Indo-Greek region is concerned he gives 
only 3 ‘-ene names — Patalene, Surastrcne and Souastene 
Of the other province — names connected with that region 
only three end in ‘ la (Goruoia, Abina, Kaspeina) ” but 
none of the rest seem3 to follow Dr Tam s formula e g 
Lambatai, Kubndnne <0 Daradrai Gandarai, Arsa, Pandoouoi 

* U name* according to Dr Tnm algnlfy Stdetxdd Set rap lea and therefore 
referred to Hcllenlatlc tfane* (p 3) 

(I Knllndrene U evidently not an -ene name a* Dr Taro would hare u» 
beUevc. 


52-1290B 
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Kasparaioi. 41 If Ptolemy or his source had before 
him a list dating from 2nd century B.C., how is it that these 
regions did not receive -ene ’ names ? " The obvious answer 
is that such suffixes are not unmistakable proofs of the words 
formed with their help having been created by some Greek 
ruler in the 2nd century B.C , just as the names having 
other final syllables than 4 -ene * do not mean, that the places 
designated by them had never been under Greek rule The 
name ‘ Dosarene ’ in the Periplus which, according to 
Tarn himself, is much later than the Hellenistic period 
(p. 443) and the name ‘ Eirene ’ (an island belonging to 
the Taprobane group) in Ptolemy (VII. 4.11) are instances 
which put out of court Dr. Tarn’s formula. It may also be 
pointed out that the region round Barygaza which according 
to Tarn formed part of Menander’s empire appears in 
Ptolemy under the appellation Larike a fact which undoubt- 
edly . negatives also the obverse of the great historian’s 
proposition 

One other question remains to be discussed, namely, 
whether Plutarch’s source for Moraha 821 D I . had any 
intimate acquamtance with Buddhist literature or Buddhist 
, practices. According to Dr. Tarn, the H^oraha 4 stcjry of 
Menander’s ashes being divided among the cities of 
kingdom, each one of which raised a stupa over its portion ’ 
is * a transfer to him of the story in the Book of the Great 
Decease that the relics of Buddha were divided among eight 
peoples and enshrined in eight stupas ’ (p. 266j. It is also 
a proof, according to him, of Plutarch’s source knowing that 
stupas could be raised to dead Chakravartins But the 
argument seems to be a little strained. VTiat Dr Tarn fails 
to see is the unmistakable folklore element m the Moralia 
story. Fight over the corpse of an illustrious dead is a 

41 Jt may be pointed out in this connection thnt Apollodors who belonged to 
the same period ns “ Trogus ” uses the expression Patalene. Snrao-tros nnd Sigerdis 
while enumerating the regtons included in Menander s Empire. 
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motif, not of very rare occurrence in popular tales Witness 
for instance the legend relating to the fight over the dead 
body of Kabir But should we be justified m tracing all 
such stones to the Buddhist Book of Great Decease ? 
Moreover, the actual word used by Plutarch to denote the 
monuments raised over Menander 8 ashes is 1 mnema which 
is a general term signifying n building or a memonal raised 
to the dead ^Herodotus, 7 167) The Buddhists were not 
the only people to practise the custom of erecting monuments 
over the dead The same custom was even more general 
among the Greeks who did not confine their solicitude for 
the deceased to the illustrious only From what one reads 
m Aeschylus (Persian, 40lff) one may easily infer this 
general respect for tombs As Sergi points out (p 472 
Encyclopaedia of Religion the article on Burial) this 
solicitude for the dead did not end with the bunnl On the 
3rd and the 9th day, sacrifices were offered to the tombs 
Similarly at the annual commemorations, theTe were 
sacrifices offerings nnd commemorations The same writer 
also informs us that monuments could have different forms 
Horizontal slab stones posts, columns or even temples were 
erected on the tombs In view of the nbove it will be 
difficult to accept thalthe word ' mnema ' has any Buddhistic 
association or that it does mean StQpa The passage in 
Moralia thus need not have been derived from one who 
knew Buddhist literature or myths intimately 

In summing up, it requires to be said that much of the 
argument offered by Dr Tam in support of his Hellenistic 
doting is based on the internal evidence of the passages 
quoted by him The only passages which seem to be 
confirmed by external evidence either refer to a time much 
earlier or much later than that fixed by Dr Tam for Trogus' 
source One has accordingly, no alternative but to conclude 
that Dr Tam has not been able to make out his case 
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Alexander's cautious advance eastward 

After the collapse of the Achaememan power m the 

battle of Gougamela or Arbela m the spring of 331 B “• “ 
the burning of the magnificent palace at! P««^ “ 3 “ 

B C , Alexander formed plans to realise is am 

• i j* thrift outrivallmg Herakles and 

w„, the subject of JTO- 

“.pi »« > T <> t 

rrgours of chmate and the numerous <>*£** ^ him self 

his progress by man and nature ahke^ Al th e 

with his habitual foresight to the task oi ^ 

lands that lay on his route in “f* base . He first 

uninterrupted communication with h,s is of 

occupied Seistan, and 4- eme^gec Ae 
southern Afghanistan, where at a P °‘” L andri a-arnong-the 
roads" he founded a city i^T The following 
Arachosians, now -represente ^ ey wth his invincible 
year, he appeared in e p. rcries towards India 

hosts, but before he could direct his en which 

he had to reduce Bactna and other adjacentte^ ^ ^ 
upheld the Persian cause under a p , an d w h e n 

Alexander found no difficulty m su ui g du .K;ush in. 

a ll opposition was laid low, he recrossed the H. 
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ten days and arrived at the strategic outpost of Aleiandna- 
under-the Caucasus which he had founded in 329 B C , 
two years before his hurricane campaign beyond the moun- 
tains He then advanced towards Nilcaia situated 11 between 
Alexandria and the Kabul river , 1 * here or somewhere 

“ on the way to the river Kabul * Alexander divided bis 
army into two sections One was placed under the command 
of his trusted generals, Hephaesbon and Perdiccaa with 
instructions to go ahead and construct a bridge over the 
Indus for the safe passage of his forces and the other was 
led by Alexander himself against the warlike tribes and 
recalcitrant chiefs of the frontier 

The Aspasioi routed — 

The Aspasioi (c / Iranian A spa or Sanskrit Ak>a~hoi8c) 
of the Alisang Kunar valley were the first to be subdued by 
Alexander, who captured 40 000 men and 2,30,000 oxen 
transporting the choicest among the latter to Macedonia for 
being employed in agriculture Arrian (IV, 25) however 
deposes that with these people M the conflict was sharp not 
only from the difficult nature of the ground but also because 
the Indians were by far the stoutest wamors m that 
neighbourhood 3 

Nysa — 

Alexander next attacked the hill-state of Nysa which 
probably occupied a site on the lower spurs and valleys of the 
Koh l Mot 4 It was governed by a body of aristocracy 
consisting of 300 members, Akouphis being their chief 
The Nysaeans readily submitted to Alexander, and placed at 

1 CcmbWdfa History of India Vol I p 348 Smith locate* Nlkala to the 
wett of modem Jalalabad (Early History of India 4th ©d p 53) whereaa HoJdlch 
put* It at Kabul. 

5 Cambridg History of India, VoL I p 348 not© 3 

1 M crlndlo. Ancient India It a InOction by Alexander the Great, p 65 

4 Early History of India 4th ed. p 57 not© 
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his disposal a contingent of 300 cavalry. They claimed 
descent from Dionysos, and in proof of it pointed out that 
the ivy grew in their country and the mountain near the 
city was the same as Miros. This gratified the vanity of 
Alexandar, and he, therefore, allowed his weary troops to 
enjoy rest and Bacchanalian revels for a few days with their 
alleged distant kinsmen. 

Defeat of the Assakenoi — 

Continuing his advance, Alexander defeated the Assakenoi 
(Sanskrit Asvakas or Asmakas, perhaps a branch of, or allied 
to, the Aspasioi), who opposed him with an army of 20,000 
cavalry and more than 30,000 infantry, 5 * besides 30 elephants 0 
Their mam stronghold Massaga 7 8 9 * 11 was considered almost 
impregnable, being protected on the east by “an impetuous 
mountain stream with steep banks, ’ ’ while to the south and 
west nature had piled up gigantic rocks, at the base of which 
lay sloughs and yawning chasms. ” a These natural fortifica- 
tions were reinforced by a deep ditch and a thick wall. 
The citadel appeared to baffle the military ingenuity of 
Alexander, but it could not hold out long after its chief 
Assakenos had been killed by a chance shot. 0 Thinking 
further resistance useless, his wife Kleophis 30 surrendered 
herself to Alexander, and it is said that as a result of their 
romance she subsequently gave birth to a son bearing the 
name of the great conqueror 31 It is interesting to note here 

5 38,000 infantry, according to Curtius (VIII, 10, M’cnndle, Invansion by 
Alexander, p 194) 1 

G Arnan, IV, 26, Ibtd , p 66 The siege of Massaga is put before the capitulation 
of Nysa by Arrian, and after it by Curtius 

7 Identification uncertain Was it the same as Sanskrit Masalcavati ? Vincent 
Smith places it “ not very far to the north of the Malakand pass ” (EH I, 4th ed , p 57) 

8 Curtius, VIII, 10, M'cnndle’s /mJansion by Alexander, p 195 

9 Arnan, IV, 27, Ibtd , p 68 

18 Curtius, however, calls Kleophis the mother of Assacanus, who is said to have 
died before ' lexander invested Massaga (VIII, 10, Ibtd , p 194) 

11 Justin, XII, 7, Ibid , p 322 
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the part played by nearly 7,000 Indian mercenary soldiers 
m the defence of Massaga We learn that Alexander 
guaranteed them safe passage if they evacuated the aty, but 
when they had actually retired to a distance he suddenly fell 
upon them and made “ a great slaughter of their ranks 
Diodoros says that the Indian mercenaries at first “ loudly 
protested that they were attacked in violation of sworn 
obligations, and invoked the gods whom he had desecrated 
by taking false oaths in then name ’ u To this, Alexander 
retorted that “his covenant merely bound him to let them 
depart from the aty, and tvas by no means a league of 
perpetual amity between them and the Macedonians Un- 
daunted by this unexpected danger, the Indian mercenaries 
fought with great vigour and “ by their audacity and feats of 
valour made the conflict, in which they closed hot work for 
the enemy " When many of them had been killed, or 
were m the grips of deadly wounds, the women took the 
arms of the fallen and heroically defended the ciladel along 
with the men After fighting desperately they were at last 
overpowered by superior numbers, and in the words of 
Diodoros met a glorious death which they would have 
disdained to exchange for a life with dishonour 15 The 
episode, no doubt, reveals to us that India had her own 
Joans of Arc in those bygone times, but it does not speak 
well of Alexander a chivalry and sense of respecting agree- 
ments, and Plutarch rightly observes that it “ rests ns a foul 
blot on his martial fame ” After the fall of Massaga, 
Alexander advanced further and m the course of a few 
months hard fighting captured the important and strategic 
fortresses of Ora, Bazira, Aoraos Peukelaotis (Skt PujkarS- 

11 DrtxJoro** XVII M M crindlo •JnOantloo bp Alexander p. 269, 

U [bid. 

H Ibid. P 270 

K Ibid. 

II PJaUrcb Qi- LIX M a Indio * InOanuon by A Uxtmdpr, p« 306 
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vatT, modern Charsadda in the Yusufzai territory), Embolima 
and Dyrta. 37 

Situation in North-Western India — 

Thus having subjugated the frontier regions and posted 
adequate Greek garrisons to maintain his authority there, 38 
Alexander felt himself free to press onward to India. The 
odds were undoubtedly m his favour. The Panjab and 
Sindh, which were to bear the brunt of his arms, presented 
the sorry spectacle of a disunited house. There was no 
towering personality of the type of Candragupta Maurya, 
who successfully repelled the invasion of Seleukos Nikator 
two decades afterwards, but on the other hand north-western 
India was parcelled out into a number of states, monarchies 
as well as clan oligarchies, engaged in petty internecine 
feuds and jealousies, due to which some of them found their 
chance in seeking alliance with an alien aggressor. Indeed, 
the gates of India were, so to say, unbarred by the Raja of 
Taxila, who lost no time m proffering allegiance to Alexander, 
and who also rendered every assistance to the advance body 
of the Macedonians under Perdiccas in bridging the Indus 
and securing the submission of the tribes and chieftains, like 
Astes (Hasti or Astakaraja ?), 10 whose territories lay on their 
route. 

Taxila and Abhisara — - 

About the beginning of spring 326 B C. after offering the 
customary sacrifices and allowing his tired troops a short 
respite, Alexander crossed the Indus safely somewhere near 


17 The identification of these places is not quite certain Minor towns of the lower 
Kophen (Kabul) valley were occupied with the help of local chiefs named Kophaios 
and Assagetes (Aivajit ?)— Arnan, IV, 28, Ibid , p 72 

18 For instance, Nikanor was appointed satrap of the country to the west of the 
Indus, and Phihppos was put m command of garrison at Peukelaotis ( Ibid ) 

19 The capital of Astes was stormed by Hephaestion in thirty days, and his pnnci- 
pahtv was given to dne Sanggaios (Skt SaSjaya) — Arnan, IV, 22, Ibid , p 60 
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Ohind (modem L/nd a few miles above Attock), and was 
welcomed at Taxila by Omphis or Ambhi,™ son of the 
deceased Tallies with rich and attractive presents consisting 
of silver and sheep and oxen of good breed 11 Gratified at 
these gifts, Alexander returned them adding his own, and 
thus won not only the loyalty of the ruler of Taxila but also 
a contingent of 5,000 soldiers from him H Similarly 
Abhisares the astute long of AbhisSra (Poonch and Nowshera 
districts), and other neighbouring princes like Doxares B 
surrendered to Alexander of their own accord thinking 
resistance would be of no avail 51 

However, when the latter reached the Hydaspes (Jhelum) 
he found the great Poros (Paurava?) on the other side of the 
river ready, no doubt, to meet him its response to his summons 
from Taxila but at the head of a vast army eager for the 
fray M Alexander finds it difficult to cross the stream and there 
ensues a battle of wits between the two august opponents 
Ultimately the invader decided “ to steal a passage 
(Aman), which he did with about ) 1 ,000 of his picked men 
near a sharp bend several miles up the river from his camp 
in the dead of night when a severe storm accompanied by 
ram and thunder had lulled the vigilance of Poros Further, 
Alexander camouflaged his intentions and movements by 
leaving a strong force under Krateros m his camp and another 
with Meleager midway between it and the place where the 
nver was crossed * Detecting that he had been foiled in his 
attempt not to allow Alexander to land his troops on the 

M Sylvmin Leri Jornnal Adatiqu* 1090 p 234 

*1 Arrian V 3 M crlndle a InOention by Alexander p 83 j Cnrtlos VIII 12, 
Ibid p 202. 

51 Arrian V 8 IbieL p 93 

n Ibid, p 92. 

DkxJoro* would bowerer have n* believe that Erablaaro* (Abhiaare*) hod made 
an with Poros and wu preparing to oppose Alexander (XVII 07 Ibid 

P 274) 

*» Cortio* vm 13 Ibid P 203 

*• Coords were alao posted all the way to ensure fr£e eommunlcatloo 

53—12908 
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eastern side of the Hydaspes, Poros despatched his son “at 
the head of 2,000 men and 120 chariots ” * r7 to obstruct the 
advance of his audacious adversary. The young Poros was, 
however, easily routed and killed by Alexander 

Alexander and Poros jace each other — 

At last, Poros himself moved and put against Alexander 
50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, above 1,000 chariots, and 130 
elephants. In the centre, the elephants formed a sort of 
front wall, and behind them stood the foot-soldiers. Tire 
cavalry protected both flanks and in front of the horsemen 
were the chariots As Alexander viewed the equipment of 
the Indian forces and their disposition in the Karri plain,'* 
he was constrained to remark : “I see at last a danger that 
matches my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men 
of uncommon mettle that the contest now lies ” In the 
engagement which opened with the furious charges of the 
Macedonian horsemen, the Indians fought with great vigour, 
and, as Plutarch says, ‘‘obstinately maintained" I heir 
ground till the eighth hour of the day, 0 but eventually the 
fates went against them. The mam strength of Poros lay in 
the chariots, “ each of which was drawn by four hoises and 
carried six men, of whom two were shield-bearers, two, 
archers posted on each side of the chariot, and (he ether two, 
charioteers, as well as men-at-arms, for when the fighting 
was a' close quarters they dropped the reins and hurled dart 
aftc r dart against the enemy.’ 1 On this particular da>, 
however, these chariots were of no use at all, for tin violent 
storms of ram “had made the ground slippery, and unfit 
for horses to ride over, while the chariots f * pt sti< l‘»ng *n 
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the muddy sloughs Torroed by the ram and proved almost 
immovable from then- great weight c Besides, owing to 
the slippery condition of the ground it became difficult for 
the archers to rest their long and heavy bows on it and 
discharge arrows quickly and with effect ” Furthermore the 
Indian army was far too unwieldy to withstand the masterful 
manoeuvres of the mobile Macedonian cavalry, or the attacks 
of the disciplined phalanxes And lastly, the elephants, on 
whom Poros had put so much reliance, got frightened when 
the Macedonians began to hack their feet and trunks with 
the axes and choppers Thus the beasts fled from the field 
of battle 1 like a flock of sheep and they spread havoc 
among their own ranks and threw their drivers to the ground 
who were then trampled to death 81 Whatever may have 
been the causes of this disaster Poros, a magnificent giant 
of over six feet in height did not shrink from the stress of 
battle or abandon the field like Danous Kodomannos of 
Persia, but true to the injunction of Manu 4 
(VII 88) he stuck to his post in spite of the * nine wounds ’ 
that he had received, and continued hurling darts against the 
enemy with dogged tenacity, perhaps thinking to himself 

' With fame though I die I am content. 

Let fame be mine though life be spent 

When Poros was ultimately captured- and brought before 
Alexander, he was not at all 4 broken and abashed in 
spirit 55 but boldly met him as one brave man would meet 
another brave man after a trial of strength and he made the 

> W p itt , , , 

a Attleii depoee, tint the bow U mede of eqtal length with the man who bcata 
ft. ThU they rest upon the ground *1x1 prewlng again*! It with their Lift foot thn* 
diaehargo the arrow haring drawn the at ring for backward* | for the ahaft they 0*0 U 
little ahort of being three year da long { Indlka Ch. XVI M oWlo • 

Ancient India at described bg Megatthenn and Anion p 225) 

U Cortina, VIII 14 M crindle » Invasion by Alexander p 211 
u Arrian V 19 Ibid. p. 109 
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proud demand, * Treat me, O Alexander ! as befits a 
k in g.’’ »“ 

t 

Reinstatement of Poros — 

Justin informs us that Alexander “ out of respect for his 
valour restored him (Poros) in safety to his sovereignty.” 87 
Perhaps the chivalrous instincts of Alexander were to some 
extent responsible for the generous treatment he accorded to 
Poros, but there must have been stronger reasons as well, 
for politics hardly knows of any such magnanimity. In the 
first place, the stout resistance of Poros, which is further 
apparent from the high casuality list, 38 - must "have conveyed 
its own lesson to Alexander. The latter also knew that as 
he was hailing froin distant Greece it was impossible for him 
in the very nature of thmgs to compel all the conquered 
lands to continue rendering him obedience without enlisting 
local loyalty, assistance and co-operation. Then again, his 
ambition to found a permanent empire in the east largely 
remained unfulfilled, and it was, therefore, necessary for him 
to pursue a policy of conciliation, to adopt, so to say, the 
method of capturing wild elephants by means of tame ones. 
Accordingly, Alexander extended to Poros the olive branch 

36 Ibid In a recent paper { Proceedings of the Second Indian History Congress, 
Allahabad, 1938, pp 85-91), Dr H C Seth of the Nagpur University has tried to 
show on the basis of a dubious passage occurring m the Ethiopic version of the Life 
and Exploits of Alexander (E A W Badge’s Translation, p 123) that the great 
invader received his first set-back m the battle of Jhelum and he sought peace with 
Poros It is difficult to appreciate the force of the learned Doctor’s observations, 
for firstly we do not know with certainty the date of the Ethiopic Text Secondly, 
it utterly goes against the uniform testimony of all the five classical authors, and there 
is no reason to believe that they deliberately conspired to record what was untrue 
Thirdly, if Poros was the victor, -as Dr Seth would have us understand, how could 
Alexander then advance right up to the bank of the Hyphasis? A consummate general 
like him would never have done so, if at the very gate of India he had to bow to the 
arms of Poros 

37 Justin, XII, 8, M’crmdfes Invasion by Alexander, p 323 

35 Diodorus says that 12,000 men were killed and 9,000 capture d (XVlJ, 89, Ibid , 
p 276) According to Arnan, however, the loss in killed was 20,000 infantry and 
and 3,000 caialry and all the chariots were broken to pieces (V, 18, Ibid , p 107) 
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of peace and friendship by re instating him m Ins former 
dignity and sovereignty And in doing so, Alexander was 
not only acting in consonance with the dictates of diplomacy 
and statecraft, but strangely enough he was also following 
the traditional policy of Hindu conquerors, advocated by 
Manu ” and Knujilya 45 of placing either the vanquished 
monarch or some scion of his family upon the throne instead 
of resorting to direct annexation 

Foundation of two towns — 

Alexander then founded two towns one was called 
BouLephala after the name of his faithful charger which 
died m India 41 and the other, Niknia, meant to commemorate 
his victory, arose on the site of the battle with Poros 

Defeat of the Glausai and younger Poros — 

Next, having propitiated the Greek gods, Alexander 
marched into the territory of n nation called the Glausai or 
Glaukamkai (“Sanskrit Glaucuksyanokn of the KsSiku) 
taking thirty seven of their cities “ the smallest of which 
contained not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, while many 
contained upwards of 10,000 41 At this stage Alexander 
heard of revolts against him , Nihanor, the satrap of India — 
West of the Indus was assassinated and Sisikottos i e 
Sasigupta, who held the citadel at Aomos on behalf of 
Alexander, too, sent urgent massages lor help The neigh 
bouring satrap Tynaspes and Phdip, the ' Resident m 
the kingdom of Taxila promptly responded and thus averted 
any immediate danger to Macedonian authority After the 
arrival of Thracian reinforcements and the re-submission 

" Cl M»na (VII 202)t 

uxvt d ftteAsf units Prslrtsu i 

vmSrix a Vat jvhr u n cf a o ni ■ 

« Boot VII Cti XVI p 313 

41 BouVephnU «food on the Hydaapc* at a point wbera It wu cro#*od 
a Arrkn V 20 M crlndJo • /nOtuion fcp A/oramier p 1 12 
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of the ruler of Abhisara, Alexander crossed the Akesines 
(Skt. Asiknl or Chenab) and subdued the younger Poros, 
nephew of the great Poros. His territory, known as Gandaris, 48 
as also that of the Glausai, was added by Alexander to 
the kingdom of his quondam enemy — the senior Poros 
(Paurava) . 

Capture of Pimprama — 

By August, 326 B C., the Macedonian arms penetrated 
beyond the Hydraotes (Parusm or IravatT, i e., modem Ravi), 
and Alexander won fresh laurels by capturing Pimprama 
belonging to the Adraistai (Aristas of Panim ^). 

Sangala stormed — 

Soon afterwards Alexander invested Sangala, the strong- 
hold of the Kathaians (Skt. Kathas), who “ enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage and skill m the art of war.” 44 
Strabo, quoting Onesikritos, informs us that among the 
Kathaians beauty was highly valued and “ the handsomest 
man was chosen as king ” v> Every child was examined 
by public authority two months after its birth to determine 
“ whether it has the beauty of form prescribed by law and 
whether it deserves to live or not ” 40 Men and women 
among them chose their own partners, and the wives burnt 
themselves along with their deceased husbands. 47 These 
Kathains fought with great dash and stubbornness, so much 
so that even Poros came to the aid of Alexander with 
“ a force of 5,000 Indians.” 48 At last when the fortress 
fell no less than 1 7,000 of the defenders gave up their 
lives and more than 70,000 were captured together with 300 
wagons and 500 horsemen, 19 This resolute resistance 

« Cj Strabo, M’cnndle’s Ancient India, p 37 
Si Arrian, V, 22. M'crmdle's Invasion by Alexander, p J 15 
<5 Cj Strabo. M’crmdle’s Ancient India, p 38 
•SC Ibid 

15 Arnan, V, 24, M crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 1 19 


<7 Ib,d 
•S5 Ibid 
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of the Kathaians incensed Alexander to such an extent that 
he razed SangaJa to the ground Then with a view to 
guarding the rear he sent Greek garrisons to the conquered 
cities, and himself marched towards the Hyphasis (Beas) 
to realise his cherished dreams of planting the Hellenic 
standards in the easternmost ends of India 

The Cree\ army refuses to advance — 

But when Alexander reached the river a strange thing 
happened His ever victorious troops which had braved 
many a danger and privation so far suddenly laid down 
arms and refused to go further for the sake of fame or 
plunder 

Its causes — 

Before we follow the fortunes of Alexander jn the course 
of his return journey let us pause here to consider and 
analyse the causes of this unexpected change in the attitude 
of the Greek soldiers What was it owing to which the 
war-drum failed to produce an echo in their hearts, and 
there was no response to the impassioned entreaties and 
eloquent exhortations of their supreme commander and long 
except streaming tears and loud lamentations ? “ What 
was it due to that all then: enthusiasm and eagerness to 
estabhsh Greek supremacy in distant lands at once melted 
away on reaching the Hyphasis ? It is true the Greek 
soldiers were war worn home-sick, disease-stricken, and desti 
tute , n and many of them were ill-equipped for it was now 
increasingly difficult to transport-and supply garments from 
Greece and not a few were depressed because their friends 
had perished by disease or fallen victims to sanguinary 

« pinburti Ch LXII M crlndte a Inaalon by Alcsondtr p 310, Arrian V 
28 /ltd. p 127 

U Cl Kolooo i Wo boro cnnqmrod »D tbo world bol nr« oorooJwo. deriSrrlo ot 
•U drips*. — Crrrrio*, IX, 3 Ibid p 229 
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battles. But was there any other ground for their conduct 
which doubtless savoured of mutiny ^ Plutarch gives us 
some clue to this mystery, for he indicates that even after the 
contest with Poros the Macedonian forces were considerably 
dispirited, and it was with reluctance that they had advanced 
as far as the Hyphasis at Alexander s bidding. He says : 

The battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the Mace- 
donians and made them very unwilling to advance farther 
into India. For as it was with the utmost difficulty they 
had beaten him when the army he led amounted only to 
20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, they now most resolutely 
opposed Alexander when he insisted that they should cross 
the Ganges ’ ’ 52 The Greeks had been impressed by the 
heroism and skill of the Indian soldiers. Indeed, according 
to Arrian, ** in the art of war they were far superior to 
the other nations by which Asia was at that time inhabited.” 00 
That is perhaps why the Greeks showed even after fighting 
against Poros that they had “ no stomach for further toils 
in India.” But when Alexander egged them on to march 
onward it was like putting the proverbial last straw on 
the camel’s back. During their progress towards the 
Hyphasis Alexander’s troops had heard all sorts of alarming 
rumours that beyond it there were extensive and uninviting 
deserts, impetuous and unfathomable rivers, and what was 
more disquieting, powerful and wealthy nations maintaining 
huge armies. Curtius represents Phegeus (Phegelis ^), w 
identified with Bhagala, 05 as giving the following information 
to Alexander : “ The farthei bank of the Ganges was 
inhabited by two nations, 'the Gangaridae, and the Prasii, 
whose king Agrammes kept in the field for guarding the 

62 Plutarch, LXff, Ibid , p 310 Plutarch has here under-estimated the strength 
of the ormy, and instead of the Hyphasis he has mentioned the Ganges 

53 Aman, V, 4, Ibid , p 85 

51 Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid , p 221 

65 Cam Hist of India, Vol I, p 372 
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approaches to his country 20 000 cavalry and 2,00 000 
mfanlry besides 2,000 four horsed chariots and what won 
mo3t formidable force of all, a troop of elephants, which 
ran up to the number of 3,000 ' K Similarly, Plutarch says 
that “ the kings of the Gangantai and Praisiai were reported 
to be waiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse and 
200 000 foot 8,000 war-chariots and 6 000 fighting 
elephants Nor was this any exaggeration for not long 
afterwards Androkottos who had by that time mounted the 
throne, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and overran 
and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600 000 
men 57 The substantial truth of these statements is also 
borne out by indigenous sources, which tell us of the enor- 
mous riches and power of the Nanda monarch holding sway 
over the Gangandai and Prassn nations ® Arrian 8 deposition 
too is much to the same effect, but he seems to refer to the 
country immediately beyond the Hyphasis He observes 
“It was exceedingly fertile and the inhabitants were good 
agriculturists, brave in war, and Irving under an excellent 
system of internal government for the multitude was govern 
ed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authonty with 
justice and moderation It was also reported that the people 
there had a greater number of elephants than the other Indians, 
and that those were of superior size and courage These 
details spurred the indomitable spirit of Alexander and made 
him all the more keen to advance into the heart of India 
The Macedonians on the other hand as affirmed by Amnn, 
"now began to lose heart when they saw the king raising up 
without end toils upon toils and dangers upon dangers 
Indeed the army held conferences ‘ at which the more mode- 

u Curtin*, IX, 2, M criodle ■ InOcdon by Alexander pp 221 22. 

b Plotarck, LXN Ibid p 310 

U S#o Rj>ycK«udburl Pol Hftt of Anc. Ind 4th ed pp 180-91 

** Arrian V 23 M crlndlo a legation by Alexander p 12! 

« Ibid 
M — 1290B 
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rate men bewailed their condition, while others positively 
asserted that they would follow no farther though Alexander 
himself should lead the way.” 01 Alexander made a fervent 
appeal to his comrades to divest their minds of these false 
rumours and follow him with “ alacrity and confidence.” He 
declared : ‘ 1 am not ignorant, soldiers, that during these last 
days the natives of this couniry have been spreading all sorts 
of rumours designed exptesshj to wor\ upon your fears, but 
the falsehood of those who invent such lies is nothing new m 
your experience.” 02 This assurance was, however, of no 
. avail. The troops persisted m their refusal to enter into 
further contests with the Indians beyond the Beas, whose 
numbers,” so answered Komos, “ though purposely exagger- 
ated by the barbarians, must yet, as I can gather from the 
• lying report itself, be very considerable ” 08 Alexander made 
his last' desperate attempt to rouse the spirits of his forces by 
threatening to march on even if forsaken by them ‘ 1 Expose 
me then to the dangers of rivers, to the rage of elephants, and 
to those nations whose Very names fill you with terror. 

I shall find men that will follow me though I be deserted by 
you.” 04 But the Macedonian troops were so struck by the 
energetic resistance and bravery of the Indians, whom they 
had met on the battlefields, and they were so unnerved and' 
terrified by the reported military strength of the nations 
beyond the Hyphasis that even this threat, this grim prospect 
of Alexander plunging headlong into the depths of the 
enemy’s country, and may be losing his life there, was 
simply met by silent tears. This brought the situation home 
to Alexander, who exclaimed m utter dismay : “I have all 
along been knocking at deaf ears. I am trying to rouse 
hearts that are disloyal and crushed with craven feats. ” C5 He 

e> Ibid 

<£ Curlius, IX, 2, Ibid , p 222. 

V Curtjus, fX, 3, Ibid , p 229 
0< Curltus, tX, 2, Ibid , p 226, 
f - s Ibid 
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then gave orders for retracing their steps homewards Thus 
the cherished dieams of Alexander to found an eastern empire 
vanished and that brilliant military leader and the hero of a 
hundred fights had to grve way to the fears of his troops 
although such fears were altogether foreign to his own dash 
ing nature And when Diodorus S cuius mfoTms us that the 
greatest nation in India was the Gangandai, “ against whom 
Alexander did not undertake an expedition being deterred by 
the multitude of their elephants “ we are not to understand 
that he himself had any misgivings about his strength or 
reluctance to embark upon further adventures, but it was 
chiefly due to the pusillanimous attitude of his troops that his 
progress was arrested and he was forced to retreat 17 

A liars — 

It is said that with a view to marking the extreme point of 
his advance eastward, Alexander gave directions for the cons 
(ruction of .twelve colossal stone altars, dedicated to the chief 
Greek gods <a When these massive monuments were com 
pleted Alexander offered sacrifices accompanied by appro 
pnate ceremonies for a safe return home 

Retreat Scheme of administration — 

The Macedonian storm having swept over the Panjab 
receded m September 326 B C and probably beyond hearing 
its rumblings the peoples of the Gangetic plains knew 
nothing of its devastating fury Soon Alexander reached the 
bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum) which was the scene of his 
conflict with Poros Here Alexander made proper arrange- 
ments for keeping the conquered parts of the Panjab under 
his subjection He placed his new ally Poros, m charge of 

*• Ancient India a* c/**crif>ecJ in Claxxlcal Literature p 201 

C S«^) Now Series, XIX, 1923 pp 765-769 

n These altar* moat have been on the right bank of the HypbasJs and not on Its 
left aide as Pliny VronJd have u» believe (VI 62) 
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all die tract between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, and 
Omphis or Ambhi of Taxila was given full jurisdiction over 
the Indus-Hydaspes Doab Likewise, the ruler of Abhisara 
had his authority extended over Kashmir with Arsakes of 
Urasa (Hazara district) as his vassal. And as a counterpoise 
to the rule of these Indian princes, Alexander stationed ade- 
quate Greek garrisons m cities founded by himself on the 
Indian soil These Greek settlers were meant to be the 
sentinels or guardians of his overlordship, so that no enter- 
prising Indian monarch may be able to hatch the egg of 
revolt in order to shake off the alien yoke. 

Sophytes — 

Alexander then made preparations for sailing down the 
rivers, but before the voyage actually began he cleared the 
path of all potential enemies by bringing about the submission 
of Sophytes (Saubhuti !), whose kingdom had “ a mountain of 
fossil salt which could supply all India ’ ’ 09 He was thus the 
chief'of the country of the salt range 70 Incidentally, it may 
be noted that according to Strabo the land of Sophytes had 
dogs of ‘ ‘ astonishing courage ’ ’ and mettle and Alexander 
even witnessed their fight with a lion . 71 Curtius further avers 
that the people of Sophytes “ excelled in wisdom, and lived 
under good laws and customs,” 72 Like the Kathains, they 
held beauty m great esteem and marriages were contracted 
not with high birth but by looks. Each infant was medically 
examined and if they found “ anything deformed or defective 
in the limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed.” 7fl 

Strabo, M’cnndle’s Ancteni India, p 38 

70 According to Curtius, however, the kingdonr of Sophytes was on the west of the 
Hyphasis (IX I, M’cnndle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 219) 

71 Ibid , p 120 , Strabo, Ancient India, p 38 

72 Curtius, IX, I , M’cnndle e Invasion by Alexander, p 219 

» Ibid 
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Voyage down the noei — 

Towards the close of October the signal for the departure 
was given with the sound of the trumpet, and the Macedo- 
nian boats glided down the nver in grand array protected on 
both banks by troops under the command of Hephaestion and 
Krateros respectively, until they reached the confluence of the 
ALcsines and tjie Hydaspea 

The Sibot and the Agalassians — 

Here Alexander disembarked to measure swords with the 
Siboi (Skt Sivis), who were preparing to oppose him with an 
army of 40,000 infantry ‘ and the Agalassians (Agra/renis), 
who had mustered an equally great force of 40,000 foot and 
3,000 horse ’ The Siboi, who ‘ dressed themselves with 
the skins of wild beasts, and had clubs for their weapons, 
were routed but the Agalasstans gallantly defended therr 
capital and at first repulsed Alexander with serious losses 
CurLus observes that realising their desperate position the 
defenders ‘ set fire to their houses, and cast themselves 
along with their wives and children into the flames Thus 
the Agalassians anticipated the medieval Rajput custom of 
Jatihar 

The Malloi and the Oxydrakai — 

Close upon the heels of the Agalassoi operations followed 
Alexander’s campaign against the Malloi (Mslavas) and the 
Oxydrakai (K^udrakas), the “ most numerous and warlike of 
all the Indian tribes in those parts, who were ready to 
give him a ‘ hostile reception after having conveyed then- 
children and their wives for safety into their strongest cities v 
Curtius soys that these two nations were formerly at enmity, 

II Carlin IX 1 It U P 232 
n Dkxkro., XVII Ch XCVI Ibid p 235 
n Curtioi IX, 4 Ibid p 236. 
n Arrian VI 4 Ibid p 137 
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but when ihe gravity of the peril threatening their liberty 
dawned upon them, they coalesced together and gathered 
an army of 90,000 foot-soldiers, besides 10,000 cavalry and 
900 war-chariots The Macedonian soldieis, who had 
begun to think that they had come to an end of all hazardous 
tasks, were struck with ‘‘ an unexpected terror ” at the pros- 
pect of meeting fresh opposition, and in the words of 
Curtius “ began again to upbraid the king m the language 
of sedition,” 78 saying that he had not ended war, but only 
shifted its theatre Fully determined not to allow a 
repetition of the stoiy of the Hyphasis, Alexander made a 
.. moving appeal to them ‘ ‘ to permit him to return from India 
with honour, and not to escape from it like a fugitive.” 79 
This time it had the desired effect ; the troops were galvanised 
into fresh activity and they rose to such a high pitch of war- 
frenzy that without giving any warning Alexander suddenly 
swooped down upon the Malloi, when they were working 
unarmed in the fields 80 A large number of them were 
mercilessly slain, but this did not break the backbone of 
their resistance. Some of the Malloi shut themselves up 
within the city, but it was stormed and 2,000 persons lost 
their lives Others took shelter in a city of the Brachmans 
- or Brahmans, where Alexander hotly pursued them Arrian 
remarks : “ As they were men of spirit, a few only were 
taken prisoners ' ’ and most of them perished by the sword 81 
Next, Alexander assailed the mam stronghold of the Malloi, 
situate somewhere near the boundary of the modern jhang 
and Montgomery districts. 82 Here Alexander received a 
dangerous wound, 88 which spread fury and consternation 

78 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid , p 234 

79 Ibid , p 235 

80 Aman, VI, 6, Ibid , p 140 

si Ibid , VI, 7, Ibid , P 144 

K E H 7 , 4th ed , p 100 and note 

8-1 Arrian distinctly mentions that the accident befell Alexander among the Malloi 
and not the Oxydrakai ( Aman, VI, 11, M’cnndle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 149) 
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among his troops, for their safely mostly depended upon 
hts leadership and prowess Consequently they perpetrated 
a ferocious massacre of the Malloi sparing ‘ neither man, 
woman, nor child ’ " The indiscriminate slaughter of 
women and children was undoubtedly an act of wanton 
cruelty, which casts a slur on the war code of the Greeks in 
India When Alexander recovered, the submission of the 
Mnlloi became a /oft accompli The confederacy being thus 
dissolved, the Oxydrakai saw no better alternative than to 
send ambassadors to negotiate peace with Alexander They 
declared that “ they were attached more than others to 
freedom and autonomy ,s and it was due to the will of the 
gods and not through fear that they had bowed to his steel " 
Alexander appreciated their dignified bearing and entertained 
their leading men with marl ed courtesy and lavishness, which 
even excited the jealousy of some of his generals Next to 
impress upon these two nations that Greek authority had 
come to stay Alexander appointed Philippes 17 ns satrap over 
them The invader then moved down the rivers until he 
reached the junction of the Ahesines and the Indus where 
h; waited for Perdikkus who during the course of his march 
had subdued the Abastanoi or Sambastai (Skt Ambasjhas) 
Diodoros deposes that they were " inferior to none in India 
either for numbers or for bravery They dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form of government prevailed “ Like 
the other (nbes, they also collected a large force consisting 
of 60,000 foot soldiers, 6,000 horse and 500 chariots to 
oppiose Alexander, but fortune was no more favourable to 
them 

m Ibid, 

■ ArcUn VI M lbtd„ p IM 

<• Cart! o*, IX, 7 Ibid pp. WM9 

U The jurisdiction of Phillppo* \trj «ub*eq needy extended modi further 
•troth ward*. 

* Dkxloro*, XVII Ch CII fbiJ p 292. 
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Subjugation of the lower Indus valley — 

Among other communities which submitted to Alexander 
during his progress to the Indus delta were the Xathroi 
(Ksatri of Manu), Ossadioi ( = Vasati of the Mahabharata) , 
Sodrai (Sudras?) and the Massanoi ; unfortunately we do not get 
any details about their hostilities Alexander also subjugated 
a number of kings, viz., Mousikanos (lord of the Musikas?)', 
Oxykanos, 69 and Sambos (Sambhu), 90 who were too proud to 
acknowledge Alexander’s suzerainty, despite their being 
mutually at war. Mousikanos had his capital at Alor 
(Sukkur district), and according to Onesikritos, his people 
were distinguished for their healthy living and longevity their 
term of life extending to 130 years. 91 Some of their other 
characteristics have also been noted “ to have a common 
meal which they eat in public ...» their food consisting of 
the produce of the chase, to use neither gold nor silver though 
they have mines of those metals , to employ instead of ' 
slaves young men in the flower of their age ; to study no 
science with attention except that of medicine ; to have no 
actions at law but for murder and outrage,” for if contracts 
were violated one must pay the penalty for reposing too 
much trust on the other party. 92 

Brahmamc opposition — 

One interesting feature of the political situation in this 
part of the country was the enormous influence wielded by 
the Brahmans and their active participation m politics For 
instance, we are told that they instigated Mousikanos and 
Oxykanos to revolt and shake off the ignominy of foreign 
thraldom. They followed their advice and lost their heads 

89 Diodoros (Ibid ) calls Kim Porhkanos For the site of his capital see M’cnndle’s 
Invasion by Alexander, p 158, note 1 

90 The capital of Sambos was Smdimana or Sihwan 

91 Strabo, M’cnndle’ s Ancient India, p 41. 

92 Ibid 
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along with a large number of Brahmans The suppression 
of Brahmarucal opposition must not have been an easy task 
for Alexander, since they were not only respected throughout 
the land, but they were themselves, in the words of Aman, 
“ men of spirit ' “ The taking up of arms by the meek 
Brahmans must not be regarded as a strange phenomenon 
or a mere figment of Greek imagination Apart from the 
epic examples of such Brahman warriors as PorafurJmn, 
DronScSrya and Aivatth&mS, wc know that Kaujilya actually 
refers to Brahman armies which were distinguished for their 
mildness towards the prostrate enemy N Besides, the Hmdu 
law-givers explicitly permit them to exchage the Stistra lor 
the Sastra m evil times and in defence of then country and 
Dharma Thus says Menu “ 

srei frrsnfafiiuHl wtf i 

fsMifll-it ^ nrreranftS » 

i e , ‘ The Brahmans may take up arms when they are 
hindered in the fulfilment of their duties, or when, destruction 
threatens the twice-bom in evil times The country was 
menaced with such a calamity during the Macedonian 
avalanche, and so the Brahmans valiantly rose to defend their 
honour and hearths and homes 

Paltala — 

Having overcome the opposition of the Brahmans and 
kings of the lower Indus valley, Alexander reached Tauala 
or Pattala, ’ 1 a city of great note with a political constitu 
tion drawn on the same lines as the Spartan for in this 
community the command in war was vested m two heredi 
tary kings of two different houses, while a council of eld era 

c Arrian VI 7 M crindlc ■ /n clarion by Alexander p 1+4 
•* See Sham*»**tri, Artha»ajtra 3rd ©d. p 573 
•« VIII 346, 
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ruled the whole state with paramount authority ’ 5 90 According 
to Curtius, one of its kings was named Moeres. 97 

Homeward route — 

About the beginning of September 325 B. C., Alexander 
finally quitted the scene of his memorable exploits He 
divided the army into two sections ; one was led by Nearchos 
by way of sea, and the other marched with Alexander along 
the southern coast of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) A part of it 
had, of course, already been sent under the command of 
Krateros through the Bolan Pass. Alexander chose the most 
difficult, and cheerless route for himself through the territories 
of the Arabitae and the Oritae, and he reached his destina- 
tion after a good deal of anxiety and suffering. 

Conclusion — 

It would be evident from the foregoing account, which 
is based entirely on the evidence of the Greek and Roman 
authors, that the progress of Alexander’s arms m India was 
by no means easy or smooth No doubt, some of the Indian 
potentates and autonomous communities 

“.... bowed low before the blast, 

In patient deep disdain. 

And let the legions thunder past.” 

But others fought bravely, and this coupled with the prospect 
of unending wars m India even created apprehensions in the 
minds of the Greek veterans, who had blown off the mighty 
Persian forces almost like chaff. Nor did India “ plunge in 
thought again ’ ’ after the great meteor had flashed across her 
political skies, and within a few years of Alexander’s depar- 
ture and death in June 323 B. C., all vestiges of Greek 
occupation were destroyed and swept away. 

9G Diodoros, XVII, Ch CIV, M’crxndles Invasion by Alexander, p 296 Pattala 
has been identified with modem Bahmanabad 
97 Curtius, IX, 8, Ibid , p 256 
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BEGINNING OF CANDRAGUPTA 
MAURYA’S REIGN 

Dr H C Seth, MA.PhD (Lond ) 

K(ng Edward College Amro oti 

The two limits within which the date of Candragupta 
Maurya s accession to the throne would lie are tbe retirement 
of Alexander from India about 325 B C .before which Candra- 
guptn a reign had not commenced, and 305 B C the probable 
date when Seleucus came to terms with Candragupta, who 
was then the Emperor of Indians The exact year of the 
beginning ot Candragupta s reign is far from certain Various 
dates have been suggested by different scholars Charpcntier 
on the basis of Join traditions suggested 313 B C 1 Recently 
Bhattasali has pleaded for the same date * O Stem argues 
on the basis of classical sources for 318 BC* Fleet 
suggested about 320 B C Hultzsh following Fleet accepted 
320 B C 1 Barnet suggests 32 1 B C s FW Thomas also 
suggests the same date 5 Vincent Smith suggested 322 
B C 7 Kern also argued for 322 B C ’ Radhakamal 

* Cantu HUtory of India, Vo] I p. 156. 

* J R.A.S, 1932, Part II p. 273ff 

* Journal of the Cxecho -Slovak] a Oriental Iaatltute, VoL I 3. 

* C 11 VoL I P XXXV 

* Antlquitle* of India p 39 

* Cam, Hlatory of India Vol I p 471 

T Early Hlatory of India, p 1 16 (3rd ed ) In Kl» monograph on Aaoka, Vincent 
Smith auggeated 325 B.C. aa the date of Candragupta a acceaakm. 

* Ini Ant, Vol III p 79f 
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Mukerjee argues for 323 B C 5 * * * 9 Sourindranath Ray suggests 

324 B C. 10 Cunningham had suggested 325 B C. 31 Jayaswal 
also worked out 325 B.C. as the probable date of Candra- 
gupta s accession. 12 Recently J. Sen has also suggested 

325 B.C. 18 

The conflicting evidence of the various Indian traditions, 
Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanic, and particularly the absence 
in the last of- the use of any fixed era m reckoning earlier 
events, makes it difficult to arrive on the basis of these at 
a satisfactory date for Candragupta' s accession. Amongst 
the classical writers the statement of Justin that Candragupta 
fought against the Prefects of Alexander and was the 
liberator of the country suggests that the rise of Candragupta 
followed close on the heels of Alexander’s retirement from 
India, This suggests that the date of Candragupta ’s 
emergence into power and the beginning of his reign m the 
north-west coincided with the retirement of Alexander from 
India The mam argument against such an early date 
for the beginning of Candragupta ’s reign and m favour of 
a later date is the assumption that the Greek control over 
the parts of India invaded by Alexander lasted much after 
his retirement, and the revolt of the Indians against the 
Greek authority could not have occurred until his death m 
323 B.C. As Vincent Smith remarks, <f his death in June, 
323 B C., dispelled all fears of his return, and the native 
princes undoubtedly took the earliest possible opportunity 
to assert their independence and exterminate the weak 
foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease was 
known m India probably as early as August, but no serious 
fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary commanders 

5 Journal of the U P Historical Society (?> 

’0 J H. Q, Vol XI (1035), P 2llff 

11 Bhil°a Topes, p 75 f 

i° J A S B,Vol 9,p 317/F, and J B O R S , Vol I. Pt 1, p 07/J 

n I H Q.Vol V lP 6ff 
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until the beginning of the cold season in October We 
may feel sure that as soon as the news of the conqueror a death 
had been confirmed beyond doubt, and the season permitted 
the execution of military operations with facility a 
general rising took place and that Macedonian authority 
in India was at an end early in 322 B C , except the small 
remnant to which Eudemos continued to cling Vincent 
Smith concludes that the leader of this revolt against the 
foreigners was Candragupta who having collected a 
formidable force of the warlike and predatory clans on the 
north western frontier nttached the Macedonian garrisons 
after Alexander s death, and conquered the Punjab 11 

The whole of the above argument of Vincent Smith is 
based on an entire misreading of the nnture of Alexander b 
campaign in India Alexander s tenure of the parts of 
India he invaded was most unstable We know of irrecon- 
cilable attitude right from the very beginning of the warlike 
Afvaka3 west of the Indus The fight against Porus had 
completely damped the ardour of his army, after which 
mutinies and disintegration started m his ranks , his retreat 
by way of Sindh and Makran desert was nothing but a 
flight to save fife Where was the need to wait for his 
death to revolt against the forces left by him in India ? As 
a matter of fact even before Alexander had actually left 
the confines of India most of the Greek satraps he had 
appointed, Nicanor west of the Indus Philippos in the Punjab 
and Apollophanes in Gedrosin were killed Pithon did 
not stay ^much longer in Sindh after Alexander’s retirement, 
as m the partition of Alexander's empire in 321 B C at 

1* Early HUtory of India p I I6f 

A l*o cotn pans the following rlevn of Haltzah (G. I I Introduction p. XXX Vf ) 

It raa»t bo kept In mind that the upper limit of Candragu ptn a coronation h the 
tk-ath of Alexander the Great in 323 B C The working date of B C 320 ha* tbo 
advantage of be Inc mean of the two ootikic date* 323 and 317 (Co rfoo* device 
of fixing an Important data.) 
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Tripardeisos, we find him appointed as satrap of some 
parts bordering on the Hmdukush. The only person who 
stayed m India for sometime was a petty official Eudamus, 
who most probably took service under Porus or may be under 
Candragupta himself. We learn from the Mudraraksasa 
that some Greek soldiers formed part of Candragupta ’s army, 
when he invaded Magadha. Eudamus might have been 
at the head of this Greek detachment of Candragupta’s 
army. Eudamus is not mentioned in the partitions of 
Alexander’s empire, made at Babylon and at Tripardeisos, 
which also shows that, so far as India was concerned, 
these arrangements were only on paper, and the arbiters 
of Alexander’s empire at these two conferences had 
lost all touch with India. It will be absurd to raise Eudamus 
to the position of a Greek Satrap and then to assume that 
‘ 1 the Greek authority and the Greek arrangements of govern- 
ment continued in the Punjab and Taxila up to at least 317 
B.C.,” 1G when Eudamus is supposed to have left India. 
Jayaswal shrewdly observes : ‘ ‘ The entire theory of the hypo- 
thetical date of Candragupta s accession has been, up to this 
time, based on the assumption that he could not have under- 
taken his operations before the news of the death of Alexander 
reached India. In fact, there was no such necessity, for 
in all purposes Alexander’s retreat was the demise of his 
prestige m India. The greatest opportunity was offered 
by the retreat itself, one had not to wait till his death.” 10 
It is most unlikely that, as suggested by Vincent Smith, 
before Candragupta undertook the expulsion of tjje foreign 
garrisons he had already overthrown the Nanda king of 
Magadha, 17 which could have been only possible after 

15 N K Bhattn-.nl.. JRAS, 1932, Pt If, p 10 

if JAS.B.Vo! 9, P 317/F 

1* Histon. of India, p, 1 18 

Rec<-n.tl> Mt S Ra> Iini al-o lU^^vd that “ Pra-J resolution preceded t! a n** 
puRton of the fo'eipn grn'-rals “ I II Q . Vol XI. p 2llfi 
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Alexander s retirement from India This is evidenced by 
the fact that according to the MudrSrSkiasa the army at the 
head of which Candragupta invaded Magadha comprised of 
the people from the north western parts of India including 
some Greek soldiers Candragupta obviously could not 
start on his conquest of Magadha from his base m the 
north west so long as Alexander Mas campaigning in the 
Punjab But, ns we have suggested above, the fight of 
Candragupta against the Greeks had already started even 
before Alexander had left India, and within a few months 
of his retirement no Greek forces were left in the Punjab 
and the north west worth the name against whom Candra 
guptn had to come later on from Magadha to fight 

Elsewhere wc have surmised that Candragupta himself 
originally belonged to north western India ” The sequence 
of events indicated above gives us 325 B C as the date of 
the commencement of Cnndraguptn’s reign in his own ances 
tral domains in the north west Any later date militates 
against the only trustworthy evidence that wc have about 
his early life and where both the information given by the 
classical writers and the Indian literary traditions concur 
We learn from the classical writers Justin and Plutarch 
that Candragupta was in the Punjab or the north west at 
the time of Alexander's invasion, and close on the heels of 
his retirement he fought against and freed that area from 
foreign domination After this, as we gather from the 
Indian literary traditions at the head of the combined strength 
of the people of the north west and the Punjab he conquered 
Magadha 

Our conclusion that 325 B C is the year of the com 
mencement of Candragupta 8 reign may also put on a firmer 
basis the date of Buddha NirvJna, another important date 


1> An n i 1 1 of lie Bbaodarbar Oriental Rwenicb fnultirtc Vol XVIII Part It 
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in ancient Indian chronology. According to the generally 
accepted Ceylonese Buddhist traditions Candragupta reigned 
for twenty- four years, Bindusara for twenty-eight years, and 
Asoka was coronated four years after he succeeded his father, 
Bindusara This will give us 325 — 24 — 28 — 4 = 269 B.C. 
as the date of As'oka’s coronation. The above traditions 
also tell us that Asoka was coronated 218 years after Buddha’s 
death. This gives us 269 + 2 1 8 = 487 B.C. as the date of 
Buddha Nirvana. This is also the date of Buddha Nirvana 
given m the well-known Chinese dotted record. As we have 
discussed elsewhere this record deserves more credit than 
has been given to it so far 

15 “ Buddha Nirvana and some other dates in Ancient Indian Chronology " Indinn 
Culture, Vol V, No 3 

Also our paper " Chronology of A'ohan Inscriptions ’ JournnI of Indian Hi'torj, 
Vol XVII, Pt 3 
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JAYAVARMAN VII 

(1181-1201 AD) 

(The last of the great monarch* of Cambodia) 

Dr Bijan Raj Chatterji MA, PhD (Lond ) 

SI cent College 

Jayavarman VII was the greatest though also the last of 
the great monarchs of Cambodia Quite recently the 
researches of the eminent French savant M Georges Coedis 
have brought to light many new facts about the career of this 
sovereign As the account of this great ruler in my ‘ Indian 
Cultural Influence in Cambodia has been thus rendered 
obsolete I shall try in this paper to rc-wnte the history of 
Jayavarman VII in the light of the recent advances in 
Cambodian studies No apology is needed for introducing 
Cambodia (or Kambuja) to an Indian History Congress for 
the history of Cambodia is a brilliant chapter in the history 
of the cultural expansion of India 

The dynasty of Mahldharapura has given Kambuja two 
of its greatest monarchs — Suryavarman 11 the builder of 
Angkor Vat (the most magnificent of the shnnes of Vishnu) 
and Jayavarman VII who designed the Bayon — the temple 
which dominates to-day Angkor Thom (Nagara Dhima) the 
ancient capital of Cambodia Between Suryavarman II 
(1112 1 1 52 AD) and Jayavarman VII we knew till recently 
only of one ruler Dharanlndravarman II We have now to 
make room for two kings, whose existence was hitherto 
56-12906 
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unsuspected, between Dharanindravarman II, the father of 
Jayavarman VII, and Jayavarman VII himself. 

We do not know exactly when Dharanindravarman II 
ceased to reign. He ascended the throne about 1 1 52, died 
probably eight years afterwards, and was succeeded not by 
his son but by a near relation Yasovarman. We should 
call him Yasovarman II to distinguish him from the Yaso- 
varman who founded Angkor in the 9th century. It has 
now been shown by M. Ccedes that the name of this hitherto 
unknown Yasovarman II appears in at least three inscriptions 
From the first (Bantay Chmar) — an inscription of the reign of 
Jayavarman VII — we learn that a traitor Bharata Rahu, who 
is depicted m a bas relief of Bantay Chmar as the mythical 
monster Rahu, attempted to seize the palace of king Yaso- 
varman The guards of the palace fled after throwing 
‘pitay’s into the throat of Rahu. (In the bas relief we find 
the monster swallowing what seems to be a pile of cakes. 
Has the old Khmer word ‘pitay’ any connection with the 
Bengali word ? Perhaps both are derived from the 

Sanskrit ‘ Pishtaka ’) Then the * prince ’ engaged Rahu in 
combat and after a severe struggle, in which two noblemen 
gave their lives to defend him, succeeded in vanquishing the 
foe. Who is this prince ? In the beginning of this inscription 
we find the name of Rajaputra Sri Indrakumara whose eulogy 
is- the mam theme of the whole text. Indeed the temple of 
Bantay Chmar is the shrine constructed by Jayavarman VII 
, to commemorate the memory of his v son Indrakumara 
apotheosised under the name of Sri Indra Deva. The statue 
of Prince Indrakumara together with the statues of some nobles, 
who m the combat with Bharata Rahu and m a Champa 
(Annam) war sacrificed their lives for him, were the images 
enshrined m this temple. Therefore, as Rajaputra Indra- 
kumara is the hero of the inscription of Bantay Chmar, he 
must be the prmce who saved King Yasovarman from the 
traitor Bharata Rahu. 
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In the inscription of Prfisfit Crun at Angkor Thom we get 
another reference to Yafovnrman as thekmg who after having 
vanquished the Daitya Tamas (Rahu) was deprived of his 
throne by Tnbhuvansditya who in turn, lost his throne 
when the king of Champs Jaya Indravarman invaded 
Cambodia 

This is confirmed by the PhimSnakSs inscription which 
though badly damaged, gives valuable information We 
Ieam from it of an expedition to Champa (Annam) apparently 
by Jayavarman VII (before his accession to the throne) and 
then of his sojourn in that country for unknown reasons Was 
he banished from Kambuja ? That would mean that Yafo- 
varman II was guilty of ingratitude for he had been saved 
from Rfihu by Jayavarman a son In any case JayarSjadevi 
the wife of Jayavarman is described as performing tapasyB 
(ascetic practices) We hear of the tears she shed of her 
jafa (matted hair), of her study of sacred texts of the visions 
she had of her absent lord which caused pain as well as 
pleasure, and of her fidelity to her spouse Her separation 
from her husband is compared to that of Sits from Rsma 
Then we are told of a seditious attempt on the part of a 
servant to seize royal power from the hands of Yafovarman 
and how Jayavarman hastened to the rescue of the Kambuja 
monarch But Yafovarman had already been depnved of 
his throne and hfe when Jayavarman returned and the latter 
had to wait for the auspicious moment when he could deliver 
the earth from its grievous burden of crimes “ Having by 
her pious exertions recovered her spouse, she (JayarSjadevi) 
gave up her ascetic practices she now longed to see him 
raise the earth from the sea of misfortune into which it had 
been pl ung ed Then came king Jaya Indravarman of 
Champa, with his army earned in chanots, to invade 
Kambuja, which could vie with Paradise, hke Rivana full of 
presumption The Kambuja king (the usurper Tribhuvan 
fiditya) was s lain Finally after coronation, Jayavarman 
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defeated the countless hosts of the enemy and, after conquering 
Vijaya (a province of Champa) and other realms, ruled over 
* the purified earth.’ 

Tribhuvanaditya probably reigned from 1166 to 1177. 
For four years the Kambuja throne remained vacant, for 
Jayavarman was crowned m 1181. 

<<r Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and the days of 
adversity Jayavarman had passed through, combined with the 
influence of his pious queen, produced that spirit of fervour 
and ardent zeal which characterises his inscriptions and even 
the style of architecture of his reign 

The Ta Prohru inscription traces the descent of Jaya- 
varman’s mother, Sri Jayarajachudamani, from the earliest 
monarchs of Kambuja. In the opening stanzas the Buddha 
is adored and then Lokesvara is invoked Then follows 
the eulogy of the king. “ The other kings, having heard of 
his glorious career, that he (Jayavarman VII) had gone to 
Champa and had captured m battle the king of that country 
and had then released him, accepted with folded hands 
(the like clemency).” We know from Champa epigraphy 
and also from Chinese sources that Jayavarman VII conquered 
Champa f Annam) m 1190 and made it a dependency of 
Kambuja for thirty years We learn also from the Ta 
Prohru inscription that a statue of Jayavarman’s mother, 
deified as Prajnaparamita, was enshrined in the temple where 
this record has been found. There was accommodation in 
the temple precincts for a professor and 970 students. 
Besides this educational colony, thousands of others lived in 
the compound of the shrine including prisoners from 
Champa and Burma This reference to Burmese prisoners 
confirms the statement made m Chinese chronicles that about 
1 1 95 Jayavarman annexed Pegu to his dominions In the 
117th stanza of the inscription 102 hospitals ( arogyasala ) 
are mentioned in the different provinces of the realm 
Huge quantities of gold and silver for sacred utensils and for 
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decoration of the shrines provisions for invalids, medicines 
and other articles of a miscellaneous nature are enumerated 
in other passages of this remarkable inscription 

Ten of the hospital inscriptions of Jayavaiman VI 1 have 
been discovered The text is the same in all these records 
After the invocation to the Buddha follows an invocation to 
Buddha Bhaishajyaguru (Buddha, the Master Physician) and 
to Bodhisattvas Surya vauochana chandarochi and Chandra 
vairochana rohintfa (both known as patron saints of the art 
of healing in Tibet, China, and Japan) Then comes the 
prafasti (eulogy) of King Jayavarman VII * The physical 
pain of men became in him (King Jayavarman) a mental pain 
and was more painful to him than to the actual invalids, 
for it is the sufferings of the State which make the sufferings 
of the kings and not their own pain The hospitals were 
open to all the four castes and were built round shrines of 
Buddha Bhaishajya (the Physician) An interesting list of 
articles to be given from the royal stores to patients includes 
pippah ajowan nutmegs hantaki, two kinds of camphor, 
aniseed, cardamoms, cloves, deodar, a. paste of ten roots 
osafoetida, garlic dried ginger boxes of medicine for piles 
etc 

The PhimSnSkas inscription, already referred to, introduces 
us to the queens of Jayavarman VII His first queen 
Jayargjadevi (who we have seen, performed lapasyS dunng 
the period of Jayavarman 8 absence m Champa) was the 
daughter of a Brahman She had been educated by her 
elder sister Indradevi, a fervent Buddhist and a very learned 
lady On the death of JayarSjadevi the king made her sister 
Indradevi his principal queen And , it was she (Indradevi) 
who composed this Sanskrit inscription -of PhimAnskSs (Khmer 
for Viminsklfa) 

We have already referred to Jayavarman s conquests of 
Champa and Pegu In the Ceylonese chronicle MahSvaipsa 
we find that ‘ the king of Rimfinya (Pegu) seized a princess 
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of the royal blood whom the Lord of Lanka (Parakramabahu — * 
1 164-1 <19 7 AD.) had sent to the country of Kambuja.” This 
outrage might have been revenged by the conquest of Pegu 
by jayavarman. Thus under this great monarch the frontiers 
of Kambuja extended on the east to the China Sea, on the 
west to the Bay of Bengal, and on the south far down into 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Now we come to the great building activity of this reign. 
To Jayavarman VII must be assigned the Bayon, next to 
Angkor Vat the greatest temple m Cambodia, Bantay Chmar, 
and other buildings of the same school of architecture . 
This is the last phase of the magnificent art of Khmer. 

The Bayon (is it a corruption of Vaijayanta^), which 
adorns the centre of the existing rums of Angkor Thom, the 
ancient capital of Kambuja, was long supposed to be a Siva 
_ temple built by Yasovarman’ 1 in the 9th century AD. 
In the inscription of the High Priests of the Deva Raja, the 
tutelary deity of Kambuja, there is a passage to the effect 
that King Yasovarman erected the temple of the Central 
Mount m his newly built capital Ya£odharapuri (Angkor 
Thom) to enshrine the Deva Raja (a Siva linga) This 
Central Mount was believed to be the Bayon as this structure 
(the Bayon) stands at the centre of Angkor Thom It was 
shown in 1926 by M. Philippe Stern that the Bayon could 
not be the centre of Yasovarman ‘s capital. In 1923 M. 
Finot announced that the shrine was originally a Buddhist 
temple dedicated to Avalokitesvara. In 1928 the Sanskrit 
inscriptions, engraved at the corners of the city wall of 
Angkor Thom, were studied by M. Ccedes. They were 
found to be inscriptions of Jayavarman VII who is eulogised 
in them as having built the city wall (the Mountain of 
Victory) and dug the deep moat (the Sea of Victory) round it. 

So it seems that Yasovarman’s Angkor Thom had been 
partially destroyed during the raid of the King of Champa 
(1 177) and that Jayavarman VII practically rebuilt the city 
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The Bayon is just at the centre of this newly rebuilt city 
which (as will be seen from the sketch given at the end) 
occupied partly a new site and partly a portion of the old 
site It has now been shown that the shnne of Phnom 
Bakheng, at the centre of Yafodharman s old capital, was 
the Central Mount — the Siva temple with which the Bayon 
had so long been wrongly associated 

The inscriptions on the walls of the Bayon belong to the 
reign of Jayavarman Vll Again there are many architectural 
features in common on the one hand between the city walla 
and gates which are known to be the work of Jayavarman VII 
and the Bayon and Bantsy ChmSr on the other The Bayon 
and BantSy Chmsr belong to the same school of architecture 
And we have already seen that some bas reliefs of Bantiy 
ChmSr have now been satisfactorily explained as depicting 
incidents of the career of Jayavarman’ s Bon The name of 

Yafovarman appearing in the BantSy ChmSr inscription 
had hitherto added to the confusion, as he was believed to 
be the 9th century monarch of that name Till very recently 
a second Yafovarman living m the 12th century had not 
been known 

The most obvious features of Jayavarman s new style of 
architecture are human faced towers and preponderance of 
images of Avalokitefvara everywhere inside or outside 
In the Bantiy ChmSr type we observe a departure from the 
old pyramid like structure rising in terrace above terrace 
The conception of height of the old school had been replaced 
by the conception of breadth (lengthening of the structures 
instead of increasing their height) in the new type The 
Meru was no longer the fashion — the Mahsdrpa (b continent) 
with lakes representing oceans as m Bantay Chmar, was the 
new mode 

The Bayon, Bantay Chmar etc seem to have been built 
in a great hurry and have, on account of defects m technique 
suffered very much from the ravages of time The charge 
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of senility and of decadence has been brought against this 
school of architecture, but its grandeur has also been 
recognised. 

I shall end this brief sketch of the career of the most 
illustrious monarch of Cambodia wilh a few words about the 
Bayon — his chef-d’oeuvre. This huge shrine continues the old 
tradition of a pyramid-like structure rising in three stages one 
above the other. The first stage consists of a rectangular 
gallery with its walls covered with bas reliefs After a large 
open space comes the second stage, higher up, on which 
there is a second gallery also adorned with bas reliefs The 
third stage, highest of all, is crowned by the great central 
tower dominating numerous other towers surrounding it on 
all sides. All the towers have human faces on the four 

r 

sides chiselled with consummate art As M Paul Mus sums 
up, *-* The enormous royal temple of Jayavarman' VII 
consists outside of great stone faces, about 200 of them, and 

r ' ^ 

inside the temple is divided up into small chapels situated 
beneath the towers with the faces, in which a large number 
of both Brahmamc and Buddhistic divinities are worshipped. 
The images are gone but the dedicatory inscriptions remain 
Quite recently there has been discovered m a pit under 
the central tower of the Bayon a Buddha image of large size 
canopied by a many-hooded Naga The image 'is 12 ft 
m height and is one of the finest pieces of sculpture hitherto 

r 4 r 

found m Cambodia. This must '"have' been the r deity 

r * 

originally worshipped m the main shrine of ’ the Baj'on 
M. Coedes believes that this is the statue of King Jaya- 
varman 'VII himself apotheosised as the Buddha In 
Cambodian history kings have been worshipped, even in their 
life-time, as deities. The great faces on' the towers of the 
Bayon representing Avalokitesvara may also, according to 
the same authority, represent the features of -"the great 
monarch So Jayavarman still dominates " the magnificent 
ruins of his capital Angkor Thom, ~ * 
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He reigned for twenty years (1 181 1201 AD) 
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Reeling I o ABCD — Angkor Thom of 
Yoshovmrman In the 9th century 


Rectangle EFGH — Angkor Thom n» 
rebuilt by JayiVarman VII In the 
!2th century 
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THE ORIGIN AND THE ORIGINAL HOME 
OF THE CALUKYAS 

B. V. Krishnarao, M.A., B.L. 

Rajahmundry 

In the words of Dr Fleet, the Calukyas seem to borrow 
the lineage and traditional origin of the Kadambas whom they 
had conquered and supplanted m Kuntala. 3 The Calukyas 
represented themselves, like the Kadambas, as belonging to 
the Manavya gotra and as being the descendants of the 
original ancestress Harlti They also claimed, like the 
Kadambas, some connection with Mahasena, the god of war 
and in a slightly different way with the Saptamatrkas or the 
Seven Mothers of Mankind 1 2 But the Kadambas themselves 
seem to borrow the lineage and traditional origin of their 
erstwhile overlords and predecessors in the sovereignty of 
Kuntala, the Cutu-kula Satakarms and the latter’s con- 
temporaries, the Iksvakus of Andhradesa. '* The Kadambas, 
therefore, were not the earliest and certainly not the only 
dynasty that claimed a certain connection with god Mahasena 
or Karttikeya and the mythical ancestress Harlti The 
Iksvakus, for instance, described themselves, VirupaJ^hapati 
Mahasena parighahitasa, “ as having been absorbed or 
favoured by the god Mahasena, the lord of Virupakhas 

1 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp 336-37 

3 The Seven Mothers of Mankind are the personified energies of the principal 
deities They aie named Brahmi (or Biahmanl), Mshe£vari, Kaumarl, Vaisnavi, 
Varahl, Indram, AmdrSnl or Mahendrani and lastly C-Smunda They are closely 
connected with the worship of Siva and attend on Kartikeya, son of Siva 

3 K P Jayaswal History of India (150 350 A D ), pp 167-68 
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(VnOpSkfa*) ’ 1 It is, therefore, necessary to examine afresh 
the formal preambles of the charters of the family and all 
the available materials, and determine the origin and the 
original home of the Calukyas as well as the steps by which 
they rose to sovereignty in the Deccan 

There are four branches of the Calukyas known to 
history They arc (1) The Calukyas of Vatfipi, who held 
paramount sway in Kuntala from about the middle of the 
sixth century A D till about the middle of the eighth century 
Their kingdom extended at the height of their power from 
the Narmads in the north to the Cauvcn m the south m 
Mysore They are called by the historians the Western 
Calukyas of Bltdsmi (2) The Calukyas of VfAgi They 
were a branch of the Gilukyas of VstSpi, who established 
themselves in the Andhra country early in the seventh 
century They enjoyed undisputed and uninterrupted 
sovereignty in the Eastern Deccan licm about 624 A D till 
1210 A D for well nigh six centuries (3) The Calukyas 
of Knlytin or KalySna Kntnka The family rose to power 
overthrowing the R&$lrakfl!os in the last quarter of the tenth 
century and reigned for about two centuries, till the dawn 
of the thirteenth century ThiB taanch is believed to have 
descended from the earlier dynasty, the Western Calukyas 
of Bsdtmi whose power was interrupted by the Rs?lraktl|as 
of Malkhed for nearly two centuries To the historians both 
these dynasties are known as the Western Calukyas 
Lastly, (4) comes the Caulukya family of Gujerat or 
Anhilwad They were a subordinate family and were 
probably scions of the parent family of VfiUpi Besides 
these well known four families, there were also the later day 

< E 1 Vol XX p I6ff !n Imt. No, A-2, « C-3 aid G Tl< tern 
Vlrtplib* (Smnitolt! VUQpllqa) tetmi lo Icdlcilc here ■ fw*t of »n»ie« of wtjcb 
urn for M.lltfo.or K«jli!teT«-l. Ibolold •odtbolcoder Ti * 

occnn 1 B op ancient *dbTc etunn S« Kfnopa Fijaic fed. Otdenbos) VoL 

U p. IIOi SJLE^ VoL XX, p 76 
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Solankis of Bundelkhand m Rajaputana. With this family 
we have nothing to do and for the purposes of our enquiry 
they might be left out. Thus there were only two mam 
families of the Calukyas, the Western Calukyas of Badami 
or Kuntala and the Eastern Calukyas or the Eastern Calukyas 
of Vengi as they are also called. 

In the formal preambles of the records of the Calukyas 
of both the Western and Eastern branches appear certain 
epithets, which seem to record the legendary history or the 
mythical origin of the family. These preambles were not 
settled m one generation : they were evolved in the course 
of two or three generations The complete and finally 
settled form of the preamble appears for the first time m the 
Hyderabad grant of Pulikesm II, of 613 A.D., which with 
only verbal differences was adopted in all later charters of 
the family. It speaks of the family of the Calukyas “who 
are glorious, who are of the Manavya gotra, which is praised 
throughout the whole world , who are Harltiputras ; who have 
been nourished by the Seven Mothers, who are the Seven 
Mothers of Mankind ; who have acquired an "uninterrupted 
continuity of prosperity through the favour and protection of 
Karttikeya, and who have had all kings made subject to them 
at the sight of the Boar- crest which they acquired through the 
favour of god Narayana (Visnu).’’ The earlier records 
of the family, however, contain rcrre differences, and these 
only go to shew how the fcrrral prasasii came to be framed 
and altered as time passed and as the power of the family 
increased Thus the Badami cave inscription of the time of 
Kirttivarman I, of 578 A.D., speaks of them - as also 
meditating on the feet of the holy Svamm, i.e., probably 
Mahasena and as having their heads purified by ablutions 
performed after celebrating the Agmstoma, Agmcayana, 
Vajapeya, Paundarika, Bahusuvarna and Asvamedha sacri- 
fices. G The Mahakuta Pillar inscription of Mangalesa, dated 


5 I A , VoL VI, p 363 
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% jn 602 A D , represents them as meditating on the feet of 
their parents * The Nerflr record of the same king speaks 
of them as meditating on the feet of MahisSna, which 
statement is repeated in the Sat5r5 grant of Yuvaroja 
VijnuVardhana 

The records of the Eastern branch of the family contain, 
however, a verbal variation of the preambles of their cousins 
at VitSpi, which became finally settled in the course of two 
or three generations after the establishment of their power 
in Andhradesa The Timmapuram grant of Kub]a Virnu- 
vardhana which is the earliest record of the family speaks 
of the Calukyas “ ns the descendants of Hsrlli as belonging 
to the Msnavya go Ira ns being protected by the Mstjs, the 
Mothers of the worlds , ns having been rendered prosperous 
by the SoSmln MnhSsenn, who by hiB own hand defeated the 
arms of the sons of Danu, / e , Dsnavas * The next 
record in the order is the PolamDru grant of Jajnsupha I 
which introduces the epithet aSvarnedhaydjwCtft ‘ the 
performers of Atvamedha sacrifices,’ for the first time 0 
The Peda Vegi grant of the same king introduces some more 
variations It describes the Calukyas who are glorious who 
are the embodiment of all the rare and excellent virtues , 
who have occupied the whole earth (meaning the kingdom) 
by the fierce prowess of their own arms , who have obtained 
the sovereignty of the entire earth, f e , kingdom through the 
favour of the god Saktidhara (KSrttikeya), who are protected 
by the group of divine Mothers , who are purified by the final 
bath at the close of the Afvamedha sacrifice, who are the 
worshippers at the feet of their parents ’ 10 But the fully 
developed praSasii which was adopted without any variations 

< Ibid Vol XIX P. 16 

' Ibid Vol. XIX p. 310 

• E.1 Vol IX p 317 

• EJ Voi XIX p 2M 

>' E.1 Vol XIX. 
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in all the later charters of the family appears for the first time 
in the KondanagOru grant of Indravarman who reigned for 
seven days . 11 The only variation that appears m that record 
is the substitution of the epithet Kausifylvara-prasada-labclha- 
rdjyanam , “ who have obtained the sovereignty of the 
kingdom through the excellent favour of the goddess Kausiki, 
the consort of Siva, for the earlier one sVa-bhujaVityam- 
dfy anta-saJiala'-mahibhujam, “ who have occupied the whole 
earth by the strength of their own arms 

These formal preambles, as far as they go, do not give 
any definite clue about the origin or the original licme of tfie 
Calukyas. Some of these Brahmamcal ideas and practices 
the Calukyas seem to borrow' from their predecessors, the 
Iksvakus, the Kadambas and their own contemporaries the 
Visnukundins of Andhradesa. The Iksvakus w^ere the ear- 
liest among them, and they were adepts m Brahmanism. 
They were the first to revive the Vedic rites and rituals. 
The first of their line was described as the offerer of the 
Agmhotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices 
and the performer of gifts like Hiranya-koti, Go-Sata-sahasia 
and the like . 12 Thus the earliest records of the Calukyas 
do not furnish any clue to trace the origin and the original 
home of the family, though they seem to indicate m a faint 
manner that the family was of southern origin. 

In later times the preambles of the formal charters under- 
went an elaborate revision which involved the inclusion of 
a legendary history embodying a variety of inventions devised 
in order to account for certain appellations the origin of 
„ which had been forgotten and the events of which no accurate 
memory had been preserved These inventions refer the 
origin of the Calukyas to Ayodhya, and assign them to the 
Candravamsa or the lunar race, m the family of the god 

W E I , Vol XVIII, P I 

12 E I . Vol XX, PP 16-17, Insc. C-3 
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Brahman, who sprang up from the lotus that grew from the 
blessed Visnu s navel The earliest of such inventions is 
to be found in the records of the Western Calukyas in the 
Kauthem grant of VikramSditya V, dated in 1009 A D 
The record states that “ fifty nine kings of the Calukyn 
family reigned in Ayodhya, and after them sixteen more 
ruled m the Deccan or Daksin5patha , there was then a tem 
porary break m their power and that it was eventually 
restored by a prince named Jayasimha 1 u Another in 
scnption of the time of Jayasimha II, at Balagamve in Mysore, 
dated m 1 010 AD describes in a similar manner that 
“ fifty nme kings reigned in Ayodhya, and subsequently 
in their lineage there was born one SatySSraya, through them 
the family of Brahman came to be called the family of 
SatySSraya " Another record of 1025 26 from Kalyan in 
Dharwar district, describes that the “ mind born son of 
Brahman was Svayambhu Manu , his son was Mfinavyn from 
whom came all those who belong to the Msnavyn gotrn 
Mtinavya 8 son was Hfinta his son was Pancafikhi Hsrtti 
and the son of the latter wa3 Calukya from whom sprang 
the race of Calukyas u Next in the order come two 
inscriptions of the time of VikramSdityn VI at Gndag and 
Kalige respectively, which tell us that the Calukyas belonged 
to the race of Soma (Moon), who was bom of the eye of 
Atn, who was the son of the god Brahman 10 And a later 
inscription of the same reign at Handanke in the Nizam s 
dominions, introduces for the first time a popular etymology 
of the family name It gives the following account From 
Visnu s navel sprang up a lotus, m which was bom Hunnya 
garbha Brahman his son was Manu , his son was Mfindavya , 
his son >vas Hsrtta and his son was Hsrtb PaficHiikha , when 
he was pouring out a libation to the gods, a certain Viaiu 

11 I A VoL XVI p 21 ‘ Com Do*. 7noo VoL 1 p 273. 

u l A. Vol V p 17 11 I A. VoL XXI p. 167 
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vardhana-Vijayaditya, apparently a confusion of two nam es 
or possibly an imaginary person, arose and having conquered 
his enemies appropriated their territories , thereafter there 
reigned fifty-nine kings commencing with Satyasraya who 
reigned m Ayodhya ; that after him came Jayasimha , that 
he was succeeded by sixteen kings , and after him came the 
Rattas or the Rastrakutas who ruled the earth. 1 ' 

A somewhat different account of the legendary origin of 
the Calukyas is given by the poet Bilhana who flourished 
at the court of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI - as the 
Vidyapati, m his Vify amanJiadevacarita . 18 On one occa- 
sion when the god Brahman was engaged in his morning 
Sandhya devotions, Indra came to him and ‘complained of the 
growing godlessness on earth, on account of which no man 
performed the Brahmanical sacrifices and rites or offered obla- 
tions to the gods, and prayed him to put an end to it by 
creating a hero who would be able to destroy the wicked 
people. Thereupon, being entreated by the king of the 
gods, Brahman looked at his cull^a, i.e , the hollow of his 
palm where he held water for pouring out libation From 
it there sprang up a powerful warrior, fit to protect the three 
worlds From him who was born of the cull^a or culu^a, 
descended the Calukyas, a race of heroes. There was Harlta 
among them, who was regarded as the progenitor , and there 
was Manavya as well, who humbled the pride of wicked 
kings on earth , and the Calukyas regarded him, i.e., 
Manavya as the founder of their gotra or clan. The original 
home of the Calukyas was Ayodhya , in course of time 
they migrated to Daksinapatha and acquired a kingdom. 

The earliest, most elaborate and complete account of the 
origin of the Calukyas is to be found m the Ranastipundi 

1 Corn Dcs Inec , Voi J, p 642 Another inscription nt the same place repre- 
sents ns the son of Haritn , PancnsiVha ns *he son of Msndavya , nnd the 

Oa*ul fti* th- dc-cr-ml-inti o f Pincasit hn Seel A , Vo! XIV, p 21 
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grant of Vimaladitya, dated in 1019 AD, of the Eastern 
branch n The preamble consists of two parts the legendary 
account which is nn elaborate statement of the earlier preamble 
and a mythical genealogy The genealogy given in it 
begins with the god Brahman from whom sprang Atn 
From him arose Soma, the founder of a race called Soma 
vninia From Soma, i e , Chandra was born Budha from 
him PurCravS , from him Ayu , from him Nahusa from him 
Yayiti from him Puru , from him Janamejaya and so on 
The last of them was Udayana, son of SatSnlka Then with- 
out specification of any names, it is stated that fifty nine kings 
including Udayana reigned in Ayodhyn m uninterrupted 
succession At that point VijaySditya, a prince of that 
family came to DaknnSpatha with the desire to conquer it 
and carve out a kingdom for himself He attacked Tnlo- 
cana Pallavo, but through ill luck perished on the battle 
field Through his death there was a temporary obscuration 
of the power of the Calukyas till it was restored by his posthu 
mous son Visnuvardhana During the battle, Vijayfiditya s 
queen Mahfldevl who was pregnant, escaped with the help 
of or rather together with her husband s aged ministers and 
family priest (purahHa) and reached an agrahSra called 
Mudivemu There being protected like his own daughter 
by Vhnubhnttn Somayijin, a great Brahman saint who 


dwelt there, she gave birth to a son who was named Vnnu 
vardhana on account of his having been nounshed by the 
Brahman Vqnubhatja Queen MahadevI brought up her 
young son under the protecting care of Visnubhaita Soma 
y8jin She caused to be performed for her son the ntes that 
were suitable to his descent from the double gotra, of those, 


who belonged to the golra of Manavya and who were the 
sons of HSrtti And the prince having learnt from his 
mother, the events that led to the disastrous end of his 


58 — 12906 
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father, set out to worship Nanda, the blessed Gaurl, on the 
mountain Calukya-giri. There he appeased the Sapta- 
Matrkas and the god Mahasena. Through the favour of 
the blessed Narayana (Visnu) he obtained the Varaha- 
lanchana or the Boar-crest, and acquired a kingdom through 
the favour of the goddess Kausikl, the consort of Siva. 
Visnuvardhana then assumed the insignia of royalty that 
was m abeyance m his family for a long time, conquered 
the Kadambas, Gangas and other kings, and established 
himself as emperor of all the regions of the south or Daksina- 
patha, containing seven and a half lakh of villages lying 
between the Setu (Adam’s Bridge) on the south and the 
river Narmada on the north. Visnuvardhana ’s son was 
Vijayaditya (II) , his son was Pulikesm I. 

The above-mentioned legends give us a distinctly clear 
idea that the early Calukyas came into power as a Brahma- 
meal family or to be more accurate as a family following 
the Brahmamcal creed, during the last decade of the fifth 
century, or perhaps a little later in Daksmapatha, and that 
they gradually rose to power by breaking up the confederacy 
of the mighty Kadamba power in Kuntala. From the above 
legends we also gather a certain amount of foundation for 
the fact that the early Calukyas were also at war with the 
great power of the Pallavas of Kancl. It might not be 
after all that these legends were invented as some scholars 
opine, when the pedigrees for the great reigning houses of 
Daksinapatha were sought to be devised during the eleventh 
century with the intention of glorifying themselves and 
their ancestors. It might be on the other hand that these 
legends were gathered from imperfect memories and record- 
ed quite independently, for the first time during the eleventh 
century m two different parts of the Deccan. It is quite 
possible that there was no collaboration between the pane- 
gyrists of the two houses of the Calukyas, on the West and 
on the East of the Deccan m collecting the legends and record- 
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ing them For these reasons, therefore, these legends 
seem to contain an imperfect historical tradition or account 
of the origin of the family which was completely forgotten 
through the lapse of time and events of which no accurate 
memory had been preserved These legends and events 
[may, therefore, appear to be confuBed vague and even 
conflicting , but on that account they should not be rejected 
as absolutely worthless and imaginary They seem to 
contain nevertheless, the foundations for the historical 
origin of the family though m a very crude form Let us, 
therefore, investigate and sift the historical material from 
this ore of myths, legends and traditions 

The traditional accounts recorded m the charters of the 
two branches of the family as well as those narrated in litera- 
ture have all to be taken together, for the traditions of the 
Western Calukyas seem to supplement the legend* and 
accounts preserved by the Eastern branch .When these 
two sets of accounts are put together, five outstanding events 
stand out apparently as historical facts They are firstly, 
the migration of a family from Ayodhya after fifty nine 
longs had ruled there, to some place in Dakjujlpatha , 
secondly, the rule of sixteen kings of that family in the 
Deccan , thirdly, obscuration of the fortunes of the family 
and the attempt by Vijayadilya to conquer for himself a 
kingdomj fourthly, his disastrous end in the battle at the 
hands of Tnlocana Pallava , and fifthly the rise of Vi{du- 
vardhana, which led to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom with its capital at Vfit&pi by Puhkesm I There 
is nothing in these facts which renders them improbable or 
incredible as historical events Let us, therefore exemine these 
events moTe closely m the light of the contemporary history so 
far as it is known to us 

The earliest authentic names of the Calukyas of Bsdimi 
who are the original slock frcm which all the other branches 
sprang up, are those of Jayamrpha I and his son Ra^a 
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raga ; and yet we have no records of their period. Ranaraga’s 
son was Pulikesm I, who is regarded by both the Western 
and Eastern families as the founder of the house. According 
to a passage in the Kauthem grant of 1009 A.D., Jayasimha I, 
grandfather of Puhkesin I, restored the sovereignty of the 
Calukyas after a period of obscuration, and did so by con- 
quering a certain Rastrakuta king Indra son of Krsna, who had 
an army of eight hundred elephants 20 The reference to 
the Rastrakutas is doubtless an anachronism. There were no 
Rastrakutas in the period to which Jayasimha I belonged. 
But if we accept the restoration of the glory of the Calukya 
family by Jayasimha 1 as a historical possibility and a fact, 
then we may have to substitute the Kadambas or their nume- 
rous confederates or subordinates for the Rastrakutas The 
early Calukya princes might be subordinate military officers or 
feudal lords, who roused by spirit of adventure like many of 
their contemporaries, took advantage of the troubled condition 
of the country, rebelled against their overlords, encroached 
upon the territories of their neighbours 'and after a period of 
obscuration of their fortunes carved out a small independent 
kingdom with their capital at Badami or Vatapi by conquer- 
ing the declining Kadambas and their confederates. Such a 
position alone which have paved the way for the rise of Puh- 
kesin I, who acquired a small territory from the Kadambas of 
Banawasi {Vanavasa or Vaijayanti) and established an 
independent kingdom, in Kuntala. It is probable that neither 
Jayasimha I nor his son Ranaraga ever enjoyed any semblance 
of sovereignty, but that it was Puhkesin I, who first acquired 
it. This fact is clearly indicated by the title Maharaja being 
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attached to his name m the records of the family from the 
time of Pulikesm II Pulikesm I, therefore, may be taken to 
be the first king of the dynasty , and the manner in which the 
pedigree given in the records of his successors commences 
with his name, shows that he was looked upon as the real 
founder of the family Dr Fleet fixed the initial date of this 
king in 550 A D approximately reckoning back from the 
known commencement of his successor s reign in 566 A.D u 
It is a fairly good dale and we shall proceed on that 
assumption for the present 

The ancestors of Pulikesm I, Jajasrrhal and RanarSga 
cannot altogether be rejected as roylhical patens though 
some scholars doubt whether Raroifga was a real name and 
not a biruda and reject the tradition that places him and his 
father Jayasimha I above Pulikesm I as utterly lmjierfect if 
not wholly untrustworthy In addition to this they also hold 
that considerable embarrassment is caused by the traditional 
account that appears in the records of the Eastern branch 
beginning with the RanastipOn$h grant of Vimalsdilya, which 
connects the historical king Pulikesm I with the legendary 
hero VijaySdilya who fell on the battlefield at the hnnds of 
Tnlocana Pallava According to the Eastern tradition, 
Pulikesm I is the son of VijaySditya (II), gTandson of Vijnu 
vardhana and great-grandson of Vijaysdilya (1) Despile 
this what appears to be an irreconcilable discrepancy at the 
outset, between the dynastic lists of the Early Calukyas of 
VstSpi and the list given in the grant of the Eastern Branch 
dated in 1019 AD, is not really so, but can be easily 
explained 

a Dpnaeffej of Ore honors eo DUHctl p 343 The known dote U thet ol Ha *oo, 
'fhlch la *T»ll»blc fiom a dated leeotd of h!« reign II le the Ve% 9 *ve cere 1 *lp- 
Uoo dwed In the twelfth jeu of Klrthretmen I on the fnlknooo der of Kertdko, 
S S. 300 expired correepondlng to the 31«t October 578 A.D (L A 

t> 303) 
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The dynastic lists are : 
Vatapi (Badami) 

* 

1 . Jayasiraha (1) 

2 . Ranaraga 

3 . Pulikesin 1 . 


Rajamahendram 

1 . Vijayaditya (I) 

2. ' Visnuvardhana. 

3. Vijayaditya (II). 

4. Pulikesin I. 


The above pedigrees show that the Eastern Calukya 
tradition of the eleventh century completely ignores Jayasimha 
I and Ranaraga and substitute the new names Visnuvardhana 
and Vijayaditya II, m their place. This displacement 
m the Eastern Calukya lists may not be merely accidental. 
It might be that the Eastern Calukyas, whose sovereignty m 
Andhradesa was uninterrupted, revived the unbroken 
ancient tradition and reconstructed the legendary history 
of the family m a more lucid and connected manner than 
their cousins of the west, who confused the entire tradition 
probably on account of their prolonged obscuration of their 
power for nearly two centuries by the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. 
It might be that Ranaraga was a biruda of Vijayaditya II and 
similarly Jayasimha was the real name of Visnuvardhana, 
which appellation, meaning ‘one who has been nourished 
by Visnubhatta , might- be also an epithet. Moreover, it 
cannot be held that the name Jayasimha was either utterly 
unknown to cr entirely rejected by, the Eastern branch of the 
Calukyas. At the same time it is interesting to find that the 
two names Visnuvardhana and Vijayaditya appear also m the 
lists of the kings of Badami. The younger brother of Puh- 
kesm II was Visnuvardhana, who became the founder of the 
Eastern branch m Andhradesa, and Vijayaditya was the name 
of the great grandson of Pulikesin II. That these two names 
were held in great esteem by the Western branch is best 
i uslxated by a statement that appears in the Kauthem grant 
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of VikramSditya V which describes the Calukyas as being 
known by the special names Visnuvardhana and Vijaysditya 
There might be some reason which cannot be discovered now 
for the Eastern Calukyas to have displaced the names of 
Jayasirpha and RonarAgn and substituted Vwruvardhann and 
Vijaysditya m the beginning of their pedigree Thus we may 
identify Visnuvardhojia of the Eastern branch with Jayasimha 
of the VstSpi family, and similarly Vijaysditya II with Rana 
rSga and thus solve the difficulty It is interesting to note 
that while theWestem tradition altogether omitsany reference 
to Vijaysditya (1) and his disastrous encounter with Trdo- 
cana Pallava, the Eastern Cnlukya tradition mentions it and 
speaks of Vijaysditya I as the first prince who attempted to 
carve out a kingdom for himself in the Deccan The reason 
for this omission m the Western tradition may not be acci 
dental the early kings of the Western branch of Vstgpi 
must have had good reasons for then omission of all reference 
to that prince 

By the above identification we are able to arrive at a date 
which fixes pretty closely the age of the first adventurer 
Vijaysditya (I) and his death at the hands of Tnlocana 
Pallava The synchronism found in the Eastern Calukya 
tradition makes Tnlocana Pallava a contemporary of VijayS 
ditya (I) The last named pnnee was the great grandfather 
of Pulikesin 1 for whom we have accepted 550 A D as the 
probable initial date That year might be the approximate 
date in which he attained the dignity of a supreme king and 
crowned himself as such m his capital VfitSpi Considering 
the fact that he might be the first king of his house, it may 
not be unreasonable to assume that he commenced his con 
guests pnor to the consolidation of the kingdom, from about 
550 AD If then we allot a penod of twenty five years to 
each of the two predecessors of Pulikesin I, even though 
they might not have actually reigned as paramount kings, 
but spent their lives in fighting incessantly for establishing an 
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independent kingdom for themselves, we have to deduct a 
period of forty-five or fifty years from 540 A.D. to arrive at 
the probable initial date of Visnuvardhana. This year circa 
495 A.D becomes approximately the date about which, the 
first Caluk) a prince, be he jayasimha (I) or Visnuvardhana, 
restored the fallen glory of the house which had been in 
abeyance since the death of his father^in the battle with 
Trilocana-Palla\a. Vishnuvardhana was not born at the date 
of his father's death ; he was a posthumous child It will not 
be unreasonable therefore if we assume that he was thirty-five 
or forty \ears old when he was able to conquer the enemies of 
hts house and acquire a small principality for himself. And 
it will be remembered that the period of the obscuration of 
the fortunes of the Early Calukyas, commencing with the 
death of Vijnyadtlya on the battlefield and closing with the 
rise of Vi«nu\ardhnnn to powder, seems to have synchronised 
with the glorious reign of Trilocana-Pallava, who as his name 
plainly indicates, was the Pallava king of Kanci at this 
period It is no doubt true that his identity, nay even his 
histork it v. arc doubted bv some scholars Rut the volume 
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Msdhava II, of the Penugonda plates a It is for the present, 
therefore, assumed that Trilocana Pahava was a genuine 
Pallava king, though his identity has remained somewhat 
obscure The date of the early Calukya adventurer may, 
therefore, be properly fixed in about the middle of the fifth 
century pretty closely on 465 A D This date is in approxi 
mate agreement with the date assigned to Tnlocana Pallava 
by Dr Venkataramanayya 51 VijaySditya rebelled against 
Trilocana Pallava about 465 A D and died on the battle- 
field And roughly three decades after his posthumous son 
Vijnuvardhana Jayasimha 1 rose and restored the fortunes of 
his house 

Having now fixed the probable initial date of VijaySditya 
we shall now proceed to determine the original home and 
the origin of the Calukyas The battle between Trilocana 
Pallava and VijaySditya seem3 to have taken place some- 
where in the Southern Andhra country It appears that 
VijaySditya took advantage of the disturbed political condi 
tion of the Andhra country at that period and rose m 
rebellion with the intention of carving out an independent 
principality for himself This view finds support in the 
Eastern Calukya tradition itself, which contains a reference 
to Vijnylditya s going forth to Daksmapatha in quest of 
conquest, and his untimely death on the battlefield in his 
encounter with Tnlocana Pallava The Eastern Calukya 
tradition further states that VijaySditya s queen escaped from 
the battlefield to a place called Mudivemu agrahsra, together 
with his husband's aged ministers and family priest 
Mudivemu has been correctly identified with Peda Mudiyam 
on the Kunderu, a stream in Jammalamadugu taluk in the 
extreme north of the Cuddapah district ” The scene 

® Eartu Dgnatiimt of Aru^krttdetta 200-625 A. D (In the pre*»' 

U Triloc*n*-P>Il*rm and KmriUla CoU p 44 Dr N VenUt.rmman.yy* fixe* 
tU date of tha battle between T tiIocanjk-P*Il»xm and Vijeymdltj* Id 4fl6 A.D 

n AJt No. 350 of 1303 A-RR 1906 p 61 The in-crlptkm dMCTiU* p«^ 

ModJywn a* the jewel of village*, the greet agraJiB/a which had been In exigence 

59-1 290 B 
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of the battle where Vijayaditya fell, therefore, must be 
somewhere in the Kurnool district which is immediately to 
the north of the Cuddapah district or more probably in the 
Nalgonda or Mahaboobnagar (Panagal) district in the Nizams 
Dominions on the other side of the Krishna river. It is not 
improbable that the queen of Vijayaditya as soon as she 
received the news of her lord’s death crossed the Krishna river 
and fled southwards to Mudivemu for her safety. If we 
discard the story of Vijayaditya’ s coming into Daksmapatha 
from somewhere— there are sufficient reasons for this inference 
m the tradition itself— then it appears that Vijayaditya’s home 
lay somewhere m the Southern or South-western Andhra 
country, m the region lying on either banks of the Krishna 

river That part of the tradition which states that sixteen 
angs ruled in Daksmapatha and that thereafter there was an 
obscuration in the fortunes of the family lasting several 
generations till the restoration by Jayasimha 1, induces us to 
make a plausible conjecture that Vijayaditya and his ancestors 
were a ready in the Deccan and presumably in the Andhra 
country for several generations past, enjoying some sem- 

ance of military authority as feudal lords or subordinate 
chiefs. 

Let us now see whether this hypothesis finds support in 
tie early history of the country and other materials. The 
family name Calukya seems to furnish the clue for further 
investigation The term is no doubt a Sanskritised form of 
an car ier word , and in the attempt to explain the term 
by the panegyrists of the later courts, the story which the 

ic yapati Bilhana recorded was invented. The story of 
t ic springing up of a hero from whom came the race of 


fo- four «?r'. re nuled on* l.undred nnd fift> Brahmana, isho were isell %er-ed 

■t r / n ' ? rfr * ' ‘ ^ 10 ' in prnance and devotion to tlic dmnr 
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Calukyas from out of the culu\a or cuU^a of god Brahman 
may easily be rejected as utterly unworthy of any credence 
That may be the popular etymology, which has no value for 
the student of history It is, therefore, necessary to look to 
the pre Sanskntised form or forms of the family and trace 
the etymology of the term In the records of the Western 
branch the name of the family appears variously as Cattya, 
Calikya, Caliltya and Calukya and the earliest of these 
forms is Calkyn, which appears in the BadSmi Vai$nava cave 
Sanskrit inscription of fClrttivarman I dated in 578 AD” 
The next form is Cahkya with the Dravidinn I which appears 
in the Mahskdja pillar inscription of Mangalcfa of 602 AD* 7 
Next comes Calikya with the ordinary / m the undated Nerur 
grant of the same king a Then comes Calukya which was 
finally adopted , and it occurs for the first time in the Aihole 
inscription of SatySfraya Pulikesm II, dated in 634 35 A D ” 
Thereafter we have the exceptional form Caluh&i in the 
Nausan grant of the Calukya king AvamjanSiraya Pulikesm 
of Gujarat " In a similar manner the family name of the 
Eastern branch occurs in the charters of the early period, 
but there is a slight variation in the later forms In the 
early period it appears as Calikya with the ordinary l and 
also as Calukya “ But from the middle of the seventh century 
onwards the dynastic name appears as Cslukya with long a 
in the first syllable and ordinary l in the second syllnble, 
and aleo as Calukya with Dravidian / in the second syllable w 

* I-A. Vol VI p 363 text tine* 3-4 
n Ibid Vol XIX, p 16 leu line 2. 

“ I ltd. Vol VII p 162, text line 2 
n El Vol VI p I text line* 1-2 1 I-A- Vol Vll P 241 
31 Proceeding* of Iho Seoonlh InlemcRoofll Congee*, of Orionln p 
lioe 34 

” I-A. Vot XIX p 303 text lloo J 
° Jtu. Vol XX p 15 text line 4 
B El VoL XIX p 25S text Une 5 
“ Ibid Vol XV1II p I text lloo 6, 
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In the Ahadanakaram grant of Visnuvardhana IV of the 
eighth century A.D., there occurs for the first time the form 
Calukya , with the long a in the first syllable and the 
Dravidian l in the second syllable. 55 In the Penukaparru 
plates of Jayasimha II, there occurs however, the exceptional 
form Calikya with the Dravidian l 00 Coming to the other 
later records of the family, beginning with the eighth century 
onwards we have a variety of interesting forms of the family 
name : and these aie obviously either pre-Sanskirtic or non- 
Sanskritic appellations Thus the earliest form is Caliki which 
occurs m the Yelamanchili plates of Kokkili Maharaja of about 
709 A.D. 8 ' Then comes the form Salukki with the sibilant sa 
m place- of the palatal ca which occurs in the Guntur plates of 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III, dated about 860 A.D. 83 And almost 
contemporaneously with the above appears the form Salu\e m 
the Sataluru grant of the same monarch. 39 A somewhat 
later variant of the family name is Salk* which occurs m the 
Attili plates of Calukya Bhima I, dated m 892 A.D 2° 
Another form CaUn with the palatal m the first syllable 
and the Dravidian / in the second syllable appears in an 
inscription of about 900 A.D., which comes from Nellore 
district. 41 Still another form of about the same time 
and place is Sal\i with the sibilant m place of the palatal in 
the first syllable. 42 The same form Salki occurs also in the 
Bezwada pillar inscription of the time Yuddhamalla II dated 
in 932 A.D 43 Still later forms are Salukk 1 which occurs in 
a stone record of the eleventh century, 44 and Calukk 1 ^ at 

36 I A ,A^ol XIII, p 185, text lines 5-6 ' 

36 E I , Vol XVIII, p 313, text line 4 

37 C P , Nor 1 1 of 1908 (unpublished) 

38 CP, No 5 of 191 M2 

39 J A H R S , Vol V, p 100 f, text line 21 

40 Journal oj the Telugti Academy , Vol XI, text line 4 (Same as CP, No 14 
of 1917-18) 

A R , No 430 of 1904 (ARE. 1905) Southern Circle 

« A R , No 401 of 1904 

42 E I . Vol XV, p 150, text line 6 44 A R , No 44 of 1895 
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appears m another record of the thirteenth century " Thus 
the forms Cof/ji, Caliki, Caliki, Calukk' or Salubbj occur m 
almost all the ancient records of the Calukyas of Vatfipi, 
V«gi and Gujerat m their Kannada, Telugu and Sansknt 
inscriptions This fact, therefore, leads us to the hypothesis 
that Caliki or Calki or even perhaps Caliki was the original 
family appellation and that it was Sanskntised gradually in 
the course of the first few generations as Ca/lya, Cahkya, 
Cajikya and finally as Calukya or Cllubjja These Sanskri 
tised forms occur in the early Sansknt inscriptions of 
Kirttivarman I, Mangalcsa and Pulikesin II And in later 
times when the origin of the family and family name came 
to be explained and recorded an etymological derivation was 
sought from the term Cul/^a and the story of the Brahman 
looking into the hollow of hts palm whence sprang up a 
hero who destroyed or who was at any rate a terror to all the 
evil-doers was invented We have therefore to reject the 
popular etymology of the family name The family Dame 
Caliki or Calki must be taken to be the onginal form and its 
etymology must be traced elsewhere The terms Calk' or 
Caliki appear doubtless to be ancient Telugu or ancient 
Tel-Gannada forms Let us investigate 

We have already suggested that the early Calukyas had 
their original home in the Southern Andhra country It may 
also be said that the ancestors of Vijayiditya, the first Calukya 
adventurer was connected to the Iksvakus of Vijayapurt, 
though the precise nature of that relationship is not possible 
yet to determine The Calukya tradition states that after fifty- 
rune kmgs reigned in Ayodhya, sateen more reigned in 
DakjmSpatha and that thereafter there was obscuration of the 
fortunes of the family The IksvBkus of Andhradesa at any 
rate then ancestors, also seem to have been immigrants from 
the North and Ayodhya, though no accurate account of the 


u Nelloro In*cilptloru (Venkatagiri) No- 19 
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course of events of the migration and acquisition of sovereignty 
in Andhradesa had been preserved m the memory of the 
people or m the records of their dynasty The Iksvakus or 
the Sriparvatiyas as they are also called were the Andhra- 
bhrtyas who reigned in the eastern part of the Andhra 
Empire after the parent Andhra dynasty of the Satavahanas 
had decayed and disappeared. The Iksavakus were a short- 
lived dynasty ; and their period has been fixed in the first 
half of the third century. 40 In the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions of the Iksvaku dynasty at Nagarjunakonda> there appear 
the names of several feudatory families who were rulers of 
provinces and who were sometimes connected by ties of 
relationship to the royal family of the Iksvakus. One of 
such feudatory families was that of the Hiramnakas or 
Hiranyakas. The chief of that family was Mahasenapati, 
Mahatalavai a Vasithiputa Khaiiidacaliki-remmanaka, and his 
wife Cula Catisirmika was a daughter of the family of the 
Kulahakas. 47 The family name Hiramnaka (Hiranyaka) 
like another name Puglya seems to have been derived from 
the name of the region over which the family ruled. The 
term Hiranyaka appears to denote the territory known 
to the students of ancient history of Andhradesa by the 
name Renadu, 7000 or Hiranya-rastra, 18 and was the 
ancient name for the region now covered by a major por- 
tion of the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and was 
bounded by the river Pmakini on the south and the 
Krishna on the north. The ruler of this province during the 


The Successors of the Sutavahanas, hy Dr D C Sircar See also my forthcom- 
ing bool , A History of the Early Dynasties of the Andhradesa, 200-625 A D 
fl E I, Vo! XX. No B-4, pp 18 19 

^ Cl, Vo] XI, pp 337f The Malepadu plates of Punynbumora refers to the 
grant of -> \illngc in tlie Hiram nrastrn Numerous inscriptions m archmc Tel u pm 
charv-tris in the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts refer to the region b> the ancient 
names Rnudii, 7000 and HmmnrSstrn See postscript on p 345 Id See also £ I » 
Vel XXIV. P 185 
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reign of the emperor Siri Virapunsadata or Sri Vtrapurujadatta 
(c 220 40 A D ) was MahSscnSpati Kliamda Caliki remmanaka 
This name is no doubt a cunous compound of three words 
Khamda Caliki and remmanaka Jn the name of this 
chieftain and in the name of the territory over which he ruled 
as MahSsenUpalt seems to lie the due for the solution of the 
problem, namely the origin of the original home of the early 
Calukyas The term khamda (Sanskrit Skanda) is a well 
known prefix which occurs frequently m the general names 
ofkmgs and other high personages of the early period In 
almost all the personal names of the Ik?vsku period of persons 
who held the rank of a KlahfiscnSpali Mahfitalavara or Mahn- 
dandanByaka, the honorific prefix Khartida occurs invanably, 
at any rate frequently Thus we have the names Khaibda 
Visakha naga, KhamdasSgnran5ga and so forth In the same 
manner the term remmanaka which may be a perverted form 
of the title ranaf^a, may mean a military or royal rank of the 
chieftains whose names ends with it Bereft of the two terms 
the honorific prefix and suffix the true personal name of the 
chief seems to be Caliki The name coupled with the name 
of the territory Hiranya ( rfislra ) or Hiranyaka risfra over 
which he was the MahSrcnBpali m the middle of the third 
century induces us to draw the conclusion that the Hmuiyaha 
chief, who was a feudatory of the Jlqvsku emperor 5n 
Vtrapurujadatta was a probable ancestor of the later 
Calukyas whose family name appears in the early stages as 
merely Caliki or Calk.i There seemB nothing improbable m 
this conjecture for the interval between tbe date of the 
Hiranyaka chief MahSsenttpali Khamda Cobkiremmanaka and 
the date of the rise of the first Calukya adventurer which is 
roughly a little over two centuries may reasonably and possibly 
cover tbe sixteen generations of rulers in Dakjinfipatha and 
on unspecified period of obscuration of the fortunes of the 
house according to the tradition At the same time it is also 
possible to assume that Khamda Caliki was one of the 
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sixteen princes and not necessarily the first of them who ruled 
over a petty principality in the Deccan. 

Prof Sten Konow gives, however, a novel interpretation 
for the name Khamdacalikiremmanaka 40 He explains the 
compound as if it is a Kanarese word. He writes, “Thus 
Kanda names ‘ child 5 in Kanarese and Chali, ‘ cold.’ Chahki- 
remmanaka probably is Chahkiranaka= ‘ Moon This inter- 
pretation is apparently based upon the erroneous presumption 
that the home tongue of the people of the Kistna district, who 
employed a “normalised semi-literary Prakrit,” was Dravidian, 
probably Kanarese. Prof. Sten Konow s interpretation is on 
the face of it, fanciful In the first place the home tongue of 
the people of the Kistna district which lies m the heart of 
the Andhra country was at no period of the history of the 
land, Kanarese; it has been always Telugu. But whether it 
is Telugu or Kanarese it is quite immaterial for our purpose. 
Secondly, the name Khamadacalikiremmanaka becomes an 
irregular compound, consisting of Kanarese or Telugu and 
Sanskrit or Prakrit words, if we are to accept Prof. Sten 
Konow’s interpretation Khamda is plainly Skanda and 
does not stand for \anda * a child ’ m the Kanarese language, 
or k.andu , ‘ tender,’ * red,’ * beautiful ’ or a ‘ child ’ m the 
Telugu language. Even apart from this Prof. Sten Konow 
is unable to explain the word ana\a : and at the same time 
he is extremely doubtful of the correctness or plausibility 
of his interpretation for this single name. It is absurd, 
therefore, to attempt to explain the name Khamdacali- 
kircmmanaka by splitting it up m an irregular manner and 
give us a fanciful meaning to the whole compound. The entire 
name has to be taken and mterpeted as Khamdacahki or 
Skanda Caliki the ranaka, the terms Skanda and Tanaka being 
more honorific prefix and suffix respectively of the personal 
name Caliki. 


" El, Vol XX, p 25-26 
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Then there is the statement in the Eastern Calukya tradi- 
tion which describes that certain rites that were suitable 
to his descent from the double gotra of those who belonged 
to the gotra of Manavya and were of the sons of Hsrm, were 
performed to the posthumous prince Visnuvardhana The 
statement is interesting and seems to record an important 
historical fact There must be some reasons which has been 
forgotten in the lapse of time for the performance of ntes that 
were suitable to Vnnuvardhana s descent from the double gotra 
of Miinavya and Hartta It is probable that the Calukya 
pnnee traced descent from the two illustrious royal houses 
of the ancient Deccan, the Kadambas of the Msnavya gotra 
and the Iksvfikus of the Hurtla gotra “ It is apparently for 
this reason that the Calukyas adopted the Imeage of the 
Kadambas as well as that of the Iksvskus 

Thus the foregoing study of the legends and the tradi 
tional accounts of the Calukyas of the West and East, enables 
us to arrive at the conclusion that the ancestors of the first 
Calukya pnnee Vijaysditya were rulers of tracts in the 
Southern Andhra country and that the homeland of VyayS 
ditya was the district known as HiranyarSstra on the southern 
bank of the Krishna nver The ancestors of Vijaysditya 
migrated to south and acquired a temtory which was known 
as Hirnnyarfintra and ruled first as the subordinates of the 
Imperial Andhras, and after then fall as the subordinates 
of the Iksvtlkus, with the titles MahBsenlipati and Mohfi- 
talavara The Calukyas therefore, were of southern extrac 
tion they were originally Andhras and their homeland lay 
in the Andhra country The early Calukya adventurer 
attempted to carve out a kingdom in the heart of the Pallava 
dominions m the Andhra country When his attempt failed 
and when it was not apparently possible to acquire an indep 
endent kingdom in Andhradesa itself, the descendants of 

W Indian Culture VoL. IV 
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Vijayaditya, Visnuvardhana-Jayasimha and Vijayaditya- 
Ranaraga, slowly moved westwards and having overpowered 
their weak neighbours, the Nalas and the Mauryas, wrested 
a small territory round Vatapi m Kuntala from the declining 
Kadambas and founded a kingdom of their own. And it 
will be seen that at the earliest opportunity, one of them, 
Kubja Visnuvardhana, a younger brother of Puhkesin II 
conquered, the Andhra country, and established himself as 
the supreme lord of the original homeland of his ancestors. 
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THE CONTEMPORANEITY OF 
CANDRAGUPTA AND ICANISKA 

Dhirendranath Moorerjee, B Sc 

Htnda Academy Daalaipxxr 

The Tibetan Lfimfi Sumpa Khan Po, who flourished m 
the beginning of the 18th century A D , was gTeatly respected 
for hia learning by the then Emperor of China The Lean 
Skya, who presided at the head of the Labrang Church, 
commanded that all the Tibetan boohs on Buddhism extant 
in China should be revised by Sumpa which he did to the 
great satisfaction of all Sumpa thus hod ample oppor- 
tunities to collect materials from ancient works for his history 
of the rise, progress and downfall of Buddhism in India 
entitled 1 Pag Sam Jon Znng compiled in A D 1745 
The * Pag Sam Jon Zang (edited by the late Sarat 
chandra Dass, p 91) says that King Candragupta and his 
brother s son Sri Candra built a monastery and a temple 
and 14 chapels in Nfilandfi and worshipped Acfirya MatjceJa 
alias Maticitra, Afvaghoja, Kftna, etc , and UpfidhySya 
Rihula, the Junior Regarding Aivaghoja it is said that 
m his youth he was a Siddha of Mahfideva and by 
his grace became a great master of the Tirthika lores As 
for this Mahfideva we read in Kern s Manual of Bud 
dhism 1 1 A third apostle was Mahfideva who conferred the 
Pravrajyfi on Mahendra The name of this worthy is 
known to the North Buddhists also, but with them he appears 
m another light He is remembered as a great Sceptic, a 
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kind of Mephistopheles who by his destructive criticism 
caused dissension m the brotherhood, much to the prejudice 
of the true faith.” At first Asvaghosa won victories in his 
controversies with the Buddhist Panditas, but later on he 
was defeated thrice m three controversies by Acarya Arya 
Deva and was thereupon converted to the true (Buddhist) 
faith. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang also 
(Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 101-02) Maticitra alias 
Asvaghosa was a contemporary of Deva or Arya Deva 

In the Pag Sam we again read that at the time when 
the above-mentioned Candragupta was ruling m the Eastern 
country (Pracya), there was a king towards the West — Delhi 
and Malwa — called Kanika ( = Kamska) who opened 28 mines 
of precious metals and worshipped more than 30,000 priests 
of the Mahayana sect He invited the Buddhist monk 
Asvaghosa who being too old could not go, but sent a letter 
through his disciple Jnanayasas * Maharaja-Kamka-lekha ’ is 
the title of the letter, the Sanskrit original of which is now lost 
but a Tibetan version is embodied in the Tangyur, Mdo, gi. 

As already pointed out by the late MM. Satischandra 
VidyaBhusana, M A., Ph.D. (‘ Maharaja-Kamka-lekha,’ 
J A.S.B., 1910, pp. 477-81 ), thereis a covert allusion to Arya 
Deva m the following lines of Maticilra’s letter to Kanika - — 
O Deva (king) having acquired talents use them really like 
Deva (a god, or Arya Deva) ; O Deva (king) having known 
all faults be really faultless like Deva (a god or Arya Deva). 

Now let us see if there is any reference m the * Maharaja- 
Kamka-lekha ’ itself on the contemporaneity of Candragupta 
and Kanika as mentioned m the Pag Sam. 

Mr. F W Thomas, m his article * Maharaja-Kamka- 
lekha ’(I.A, 1903, pp 345-60) remarks : “ The epistle con- 
tains one and perhaps two other indications which may some 
day aid in establishing the identity of this king (Kanika). In 
V. 47 he is clearly described as a northern king and advised 
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to add dignity to that region by endowing tbe temples In 
V 83 tbe words ‘ since we cannot look upon tbe hurtful 
sun, act O moon of kings like tbe moon must to students 
of Indian poetry suggest a play of words, while another verse 
(No 49) seems to speak of the king s family as the ‘ sun of 
the Arya race ’ As 1 am unable to unravel these allusions 
I must for the present be content with calling attention to the 
facts ’ 

From the play of words ‘ Act O moon of lungs like the 
moon Dr Thomas in a footnote raises the following suspi- 
cion ‘ Can Knnika have been named Candra Kanika or 
Can^a Knnika? ' It seems to me that the plain translation of 
the line is * Act O moon of kings {Rsja candra) like the 
moon (Candrn(-guptn)] , i c , Knnika is advised to imitate 
the good qualities of king Candragupla (II VikramSditya) his 
contemporary 

We know from other Buddhist sources that Arya Deva, 
the contemporary of NtigSrjunn, was the rector of N&lnndfi 
during the reign of the Gupta monarch Candragupla (II 
VikramSditya, Sam 60-93) Kern, on the assumption of the 
correctness of Fleet's epoch of the Gupta era, threw doubts on 
this statement “ It cannot be true that Deva or at least this 
Deva was rector of 'Nfilnnds during the reign of the Gupta 
Candragupta 1 (Manual of Buddhism, p 123 f) Now as 
A<vagho$a alias Matiatra was defeated by Arya Deva who 
again defeated Nsgarjuna, evidently ASvaghosa, Aryadeva 
NfigSr)una and Candragupta were contemporaneous 

From Dr Walleser s ‘The Life of NsgSrjuna from 
Tibetan and Chinese Sources ’ (reprint from ‘Asia Major, 
Hirth Anniversary Volume) and from the late Sarat Chan 
Dass (J A S B , Vol 51 pt t, 1882, p 1 1 5) we learn that 
according to the Tibetan historians who wrote on the aut or 
lty of ancient Indian historians N&g&rjuna was bom 
the dynasty of Ak>k a ^aned and gave place to * c 

illustrious Candra f the first of the Candra(gupta) family 
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Nagarjuna is also stated by them to have been born a century 
before Candragupta. The late Sarat Chandra Dass proposed 
to identify Candragupta with the Maurya king of that name 
and placed Nagarjuna about a century after him (i.e., m the 
2nd century B.C ) Hence Dr. Walleser rightly remarks 
that the late Safat Candra Dass thereby alters his own in- 
formation, for, ‘ After the waning of Asofya’s dynasty , during 
the reign of the illustrious Candra, the first of the Candra 
family ’ shows clearly that it was during the reign of 
Candragupta I, the first Monarch of the Gupta family that 
Nagarjuna was born and this was about a century before 
Candragupta II’s last date (Sam. 93). Dr. jWalleser rightly 
identified Candragupta with Candragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty but as Nagarjuna could not be placed so late as 
c. A.D. 319 (on Fleet's epoch of the Gupta era), he placed 
Nagarjuna a century before in about A.D. 200. 

According to Buddhist tradition the Third Buddhist 
Council under venerable Parsva was held during Kaniska’s 
rule, the very year in which Nagarjuna was born. v Wassilief 
also in his * Der Buddhismus, etc. 5 (p. 211), calls Asvaghosa 
a pupil of Parsva. I-tsmg states Nagarjuna as a contemporary 
of Kaniska (Sam. 1 -23). Another Indian Buddhist tradition 
places Nagarjuna as a contemporary of Huviska (Sam. 31-60). - 
Again from Rev. S. Beal’s * Succession of Buddhist Patriarchs’ 
(compiled chiefly from Taranatha’s History of Buddha and 
some Chinese fragments scattered through various books 
— I.A., Vol. IX, pp. 118-19) we know that Nagarjuna was a 
contemporary of Vikramaditya — evidently Candragupta 

Vikramaditya. There are numerous other pieces of literary 
and traditional evidence in support of the contemporaneity of 
the Gupta Vikramadityas and the Imperial Kusanas. M. 
Foucher also holds independently from ‘ le temoignage des 
bas reliefs,’ that Asvaghosa lived m the 2nd century after 
Christ (L Art Greco-Buddhique, i. 623). The late MM. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana took Asvaghosa and Kanika 
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to be contemporaneous with Gmdmgupta 1 of the Gupta 
dynasty but not being in a position to disbelieve Fleet’s epoch 
of the Gupta era, he placed them about A D 319 From 
the above it will be seen that such a late date for AJvaghceo, 
Kaniiha, etc , and consequently of the Gupta monarchs is 
impossible 

From the various Chinese accounts collected by the late 
Sylvain Levi (Jour Asiatique 1 896 97 Ser IX Vol VIII 
pp 449-89 also IX, pp 1 -42) Dr F \V Thomas con 
eludes (‘ Mahfir&ja Kanika lekha, I A 1903 pp 343 60) 
that they ** appear to agree in making Afvagho?a a contem 
porary of king Kaniska and a predecessor of Nagfir]una [Is it 
possible that the yc to named in these accounts (VJJJ, 
pp 461-73) — ce{a?] ” Sylvain Levi, however, thinks that 
Kaniha and Kanqka are identical Dr Thomas, however 
doubts this and remarks 11 Mr Levi m the article before cited 
(Ser , Vol VIII, pp 449 51) regards king Kanika as an 
invention of Tsranathn, at least so for as he is distinguished 
from Kaniska Even this, however is not free from difficulty 
For the epistle of Mfttrccta is addressed to a young man and 
certainly we cannot suppose the author already old and 
infirm, to have subsequently become a courtier of the king, 
as the stones relate concerning A£vaghosa Another of the 
difficulties, which we must raise, however reluctantly con 
cems the stones of Kaniska related in the Sotr8laTpk& ra ky 
A^vaghosa himself (Vol VIII, pp 452-53) Are we to 
understand that these are told by a contemporary of his 
patron king ? The abstracts given by M Levi do not 
produce that impression , but of this only a Chinese scholar 
can judge ’ 

The late MM Saha Chandra VidySbhusana also draws 
two conclusions regarding Kanika as follows • 

(a) ** Kanika is stated m the letter to have belonged to the 
Kusana fairnly, which though foreign was by this time so far 
Hinduised that it wai described as a section of the solar race 
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So we read : ‘ Trained by pravrajita monks and born in the 
race of Kusana thou shouldst not defile the creed of the 
family whose ancestors descended from the noble line of 
the sun’ . ’ ’ 

(h) 7 ‘ Kanika was not the founder of the Kusana dynasty. 
That his ancestors reigned in India and professed Buddhism 
is evident from the following verse of the letter : ‘ Do thou 
like thy ancestors rule the earth by righteousness : and do 
thou advance the religious observances m temples like unto 
thy ancestors 

Then MM. Vidyabhusana concludes that “ Kanika, king 
of Delhi and Malwa, must be distinguished from Kaniska 
who ruled m Jalandhara, though both were descended from 
the Kusana race.” 

As already noticed by Dr. F. W. Thomas Maharaja - 
KaniTia-leJiha, the epistle of Matrceta alias Asvaghosa is 
addressed to a young king Kanika, and certainly one cannot 
believe that Asvaghosa, already old and infirm, subsequently 
became the courtier of Kaniska. Another of the difficulties 
already noticed by Dr. Thomas concerns the stories of 
Kaniska related m the Sutralam\ai a of Asvaghosa himself 
which were told by his patron Kaniska. As Asvaghosa, 
owing to his old age and consequent infirmity, could not 
accept King Kaniska’s invitation but sent a letter through his 
disciple Jnanayasas, this king Kanika is evidently distinct 
from Kaniska and seems to be Kaniska’s grandson (i.e., 
Kaniska II). 

Asvaghosa m his youth was the courtier of Kaniska 
(Sam 1-23). In his old age he ’ was the contemporary of 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya (Sam. 60-93). The last date 
of Huviska was Sam. 60 and the earliest date of Vasudeva 
was Sam. 78. It seems king Kanika (or Kaniska II), the 
grandson of Kaniska I reigned during the interval from Sam* 
61 to Sam. 77, as such Kanika was clearly a contemporary 
of Candragupta II (Sam. 60-93). Kaniska I and Asvaghosa 
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in his early life was, therefore, contemporaneous with 
Candragupta I (VikramSditya) The contemporaneity of 
Nsgirjuna with (Candragupta I and II) VikramSditya and also 
with Huvi$ka (Sam 31 60), as stated in the tradition comes 
out to be perfectly true Konika or Kanaka II seems, there- 
fore, to me to have preceded Vlsudeva and not succeeded 
him immediately, ns suggested by the late R D Banerjee 
(‘ Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage, J and Proc A S B , 

1908, p 81) 

As regards the palaeogrnphic and numismatic evidence in 
support of the contemporaneity of the fCusanas and the 
Guptas enough has been said by Dr R C Majumdar in his 
article on the Kusana Chronology in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters of the Calcutta University Vol 1, and 
also in his article on ‘The Dote of Kanijka (I A , 1917, 
Vol XLVI, p 261 ff ) Here 1 quote a few lines from 
Dr Majumdar s last article to show how even accepting the 
remarkable similarity on palaeogrnphic and numismatic 
grounds numismats, palneographists and histonanB could not 
dare to reject Fleet s epoch of the Gupta era (AD 319) 

* Thus Dr Bohlcr fully noticed the remarkable similarity 
of the letters of the Kusana and Gupta periods But as be 
was not prepared for its logical consequence he had to main- 
tain the identity of alphabets separated by more than two 
centuries The theory, 1 have advanced, shows that the 
alphabets of the two periods were similar for the very 
natural reason that one of them closely followed upon the 
other 

' Dr Oldenberg says, ‘ It is one of the earliest known and 
best established facts within the sphere of Indian numismatics 
that this (Kusana coinage) is the place from whi t e very 
important coinage of the Gupta Dynasty branches o 
further added that the vacant period between Vssu eva 
and the Guptas is already (by placing Kanifka in 
perhaps greater than might be expected 

61-12906 
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“Mr. V. A Smith practically agrees to this when he 
says, ‘The close relationship m weights, types and palaeo- 
graphy between the coins of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
(A.D. 330-480) and those of the Kushan kings, Kamska, 
Huviska and Vasudeva, is obvious and has always been 
recognised V’ 

It was for such reasons as the above that, believmg in 
Fleet’s epoch of the Gupte era, Sir R G. Bhandarkar wanted 
to place Kamska’ s accession m A.D 278 only 40 years 
before Candragupta I’s accession (on Fleet’s epoch) and Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar m A.D. 248. But the ‘ Catalogues of the 
Chinese Tnpitakas state that An-Shih-kao (A.D. 148-70) 
translated the Manga bhumi-stitra of Sangharakoha who was 
the Chaplain of Kamska ’ This shows conclusively that 
Kaniska as well as his contemporary Candragupta I Vikrama- 
ditya flourished long before A.D. 148. 

As the Early Great Kusanas are thus seen to be con- 
temporaneous with the Early Imperial Gupta Vikramadityas, 
Kaniska and Candragupta I flourished about 58 B.C the 
epoch of the (Gupta) Vikramaditya era. 
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THE VALABHI RULERS AND THE 
GUPTA ERA 

Dhirendranath Mookerjee, B Sc 

Hindu Academy Daalatpnr 

It is well known that the Vnlabhi rulers used the era 
of the Gupta VikramSdityas On Fleet s epoch of the Gupta 
era (A D 318-19) the Valahhi inscnptional dates range from 
AD 524 to 766 (Sam 206 to 447) 

Now the tradition of the origin of the Guhilots ib that 
they descended from the lost Siladitya prince of the Valahhi 
dynasty The inscnptional date of the last Silfiditya of 
Valahhi is Sam 447 equal to A D 766 on Fleet 8 epoch 
before which the Guhilots must have originated But the 
earliest prince of the Guhila dynasty for whom a date has 
been obtained is Guhila Silfiditya and his dote is V S 703 = 
A D 646, at least a hundred and twenty years earlier than 
the tune of the last available Silfiditya of Valabhi, on Fleet s 
epoch This Guhila Silfiditya was again five generations 
removed from Guhadatta, the founder This takes Guhadatta 
to circa A D 546 and this date again is at least sixty 
years earlier than the first date of Silfiditya I of Valabhi 
(Sam 286 = A D 605, on Fleet s epoch) Thus Dr D R 
Bhandarkar is constrained to remark “ Although thus the 
statement that the (Mewar) Rfinfis family was descended 
from Silfiditya, the last prince of Valabhi, is not supported 
by inscriptions, there cannot be any doubt that the 
Mewar and the Valabhi dynasties were somehow connected 

( Guhilots J A S B , 1909 p 181 ) 
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Kings from Siladitya III to Siladitya VII of Valabhi ruled 
on Fleet’s epoch from A. D. 662 to 766 (Sam. 343 to 
447) m Gujarat. But from the Kathiawad plate of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Jaikadeva of Saurashtra we know that he was ruling 
there in A.D. 738 ( = V. S. 794) Thus Saurashtra was 
independent even m the time of Valabhi’s greatest power 
according to Fleet’s theory, which is impossible The above 
plate was issued from Bhumihka or Bhumli, the fort in the 
Barda hills in the centre of Kathiawad. This was the later 
capital of the Jethvas from about the middle of the 7th 
century A. D. as shown by Tod and Col. Watson The 
plate bears the fish or Makara emblem of the Jethvas. Mr. 
Jackson (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, pt. I, p 137) remarks on this 

plate “ It should, however, be noted that the names of the 

/ 

ministers and officers which the plate, contains give it an air 
of genuineness. Whether the plate is or is not genuine, it is 
probably true that Jaikadeva was a great independent 
sovereign ruling at Bhumli. Though the names of the other 
kings of the dynasty, the duration of the Bhumli Kingdom, 
and the details of its history are unknown it may be noted 
that the dynasty is still represented by the Porbandar Chiefs. 
Though at present Bhumli is deserted several ruined temples 
of about the eleventh century stand on its site It is true no 
old inscriptions have been found • it is not less true that no 
carejul search has been made about Bhumli ’ ’ 

Another plate (only the second portion) of a king Jamka- 
deva was found in the Morbi district in Kathiawad. From 
the mark on the plate and the locality where it was found 
it is evident that it belongs to the Jethva kings whose early 
capital was Morbi before they changed it to Bhumli. The 
date in this plate is Gupta Sam. 383, the month Phalguna, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse Assuming the Gupta 
Vikramaditya Sam vat to be identical with the Vikrama era 
the eclipse works out nicely , whereas, on Fleet’s epoch of 
the Gupta era the eclipse cannot be verified Moreover, on 
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Fleet’s epoch the date of the inscription is A D 905 which 
is 167 years later than the previous Bhumli plate Whereas 
palaeographically the letters of the Morbi plate is much 
anterior to the Bhumli plate This 13 also supported by the 
tradition of Morbi being the earlier and Bhumli the later 
capital of the JethvSs All this shows that Fleet s epoch of 
the Gupta era is in error by more than 200 years 

On Fleet s epoch the pcirod of Valabhi s greatest power 
was from the middle of the 7th century to the third 
quarter of the eighth century But the absence of any 
reference on the Kingdom of Valabhi in the accounts of 
the Arab raids of the seventh and eighth centuries shows 
that Valabhi’s greatest power was attained long before the 
seventh century A D The reference m the Arab accounts 
of the Arab raid on Barada evidently refers to tbcBarada hills 
m Porbandar (ns suggested by Sir Henry Elliot in his History 
of India ’) on which the fort of Bhumli, the capital of the 
JethvSs was situated It was evidently one of these JethvS 
Mah&rijSdhirSjas the then powerful rulers of Kathiawad, that 


was defeated by the Arabs 

The Kmra plate of the Gujarat Chsluhya Vijayarfija, 
grandson of Jaya 3 imha is dated in (Kalachuri) Sam 394 
A D 642 From this it has been concluded that Chslukya 
Jayasiraha s dominions extended up to at least a part of 


North Gujarat and Jayasimha sent his son Buddhavarman to 
rule over it The character of the plate is written in the 
usual style of the Western Chslukya grants, and contains the 
names of a number of Brahman grantees with minute de 
of the fields granted a feature of genuine grants It is to 
noted that the two Kaira grants of Gurjara ^ Smanta .^’ n 
II PralSntarSga, dated Kalachuri Sam 380 and 385 (- 
628 and 633) relate to the gift to certain Brahmins 
Jambusar many of whom again reappear in ijayar§) 
grant dated AD 642 ( = K Sam 394) alluded to above 
We know that not long after AD 740 the Chilukyas 
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Chslukyn, Rash(rnkaln or Gurjnra inscnplions except only m 
one Gurjnra plate Gurjarn Daddn 1 (A D 579 to 595) 
is said to have gained renown by protecting the lord of 
Valabhi who had been defeated by the illustrious Harsha 
devn, and Samanta Jnjabhnta 111 m A D 735 ( = K Sam 
486) claims to have fought with the Tajjilcas or the Arab 
invaders in the town o] I alabhi (E I Vol XXII and 
XXIli) This shows clearly that the Valabhi rulers at that 
time sank to the level of ordinary local rulers They were 
none of the powerful Valabhi rulers from Dhruvnsena II 
Bsliditya toSilsdilya IV On the last dnte A D 735, it was 
MahtLrSjfidhirSja Siladilja V {Sam 416) who was ruling on 
Fleet’s epoch Again in AD 610 ( = K Sam 416) the 
Ka{acchun King Buddharaja issued a plate from ^nandapuia 
quite in accordance with Hiucn Tsiang s statement that Anan- 
dapura was not subject to Valabhi during his time Whereas 
on Fleet’s epoch, we know Silfidityn I Dharmfiditya of Valabhi 
would be ruling in Anandapura m AD 610 (^Sam 290) 
Again, on Fleet 8 epoch, Dhruvnsena Bsladitya in A D 
639-40 (Sam 320) records the grant of one hundred bhuktis 
of land in the district of Malnvo (Mfilavnko bhukti) Where 
as Hiuen Tsiang says that nt this time Mftlava and Valabhi 
were independent countries This shows that Dhruvasena 
II of Valabhi wag one of the rulers pnor to Hmen Tsiang 
who says that the former ^ilfidityas were Kings of MfiJava 
and Valabhi With all these difficulties in the chronology 
of the Valabhi rulers it is to be regretted that Dr Bhagwan 
lal Indraji and others could not declare the incorrectness of 
Fleet s epoch of the Gupta era Thus Dr Bhagwanlal was 
constrained to remark * Except the complete genealogy 
covering the 250 years from the beginning of the 6th to the 
middle of the eighth century little is known of Valabhi or its 
chiefs the separateness though perhaps dependence 

of SaurSsh^ra even in the time of Valabhi s greatest power, 
the rare mention of Valabhi in contemporary Gujarat grants 
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and the absence of trustworthy reference in the accounts of 
the Arab raids of the seventh or eighth centuries tend to 
raise a doubt whether, except perhaps the ten years ending 
650 ( = Sam. 330), Valabhi ever was of more than local 
importance. 5 ( M) (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, pt I, p. 96-97.) 

We know from traditional accounts (Cunningham, 
A.S.I.R., Vol. IX, p. 28) that Bhatarka was the governor of 
Saurashtra during the last two years of Skanda’s rule On 
Fleet’s epoch the date of Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty, is circa A.D. 480 (=Sam. 160). From his grandson 
Guhasena’s plate, dated Sam 240, we know that Bhatarka 
erected a Vihara and presented it to Acarya Sura. Now 
from Buddhist records we know that Sura and Santideva 
were two pupils of Aryadeva who was a contemporary 
of Nagarjuna and King Candragupta (II, Sam. 60-93). In 
a separate paper (The Contemporaneity of Candragupta and 
Kamska) I have shown that Nagarjuna flourished in the 1st 
century A.D Therefore the date of Acarya Sura and there- 
fore of Bhatarka cannot be later than the 2nd century A.D. 
Bhatarka’s date circa Sam. 1 60 must therefore be taken in the 
Vikrama era equivalent to circa A.D. 102 In the Gunai- 
ghar (Tippera) Inscription of Sam. 188 = A.D. 130, the 
name of Acarya Santideva occurs 

Acarya Bhadanta Sthiramati is mentioned m the Wala 
grant of Dharasena II of Sam. 269 as having built a Vihara 
through his father Guhasena (Sam 240 = A.D. 182). Acarya 
Sthiramati was a pupil of Vasubandhu or his brother Arya 
Asanga, and Vasubandhu’ s master was Acarya Buddhamitra 
or Manoratha Acarya Buddhamitra is mentioned m the 
Mankuwar inscription of Kumaragupta I, dated Sam. 129 
( = A.D. 71) The date from the previous plate, Sam. 240 
( = A D. 182) for Sthiramati is quite m accordance with 
Hiuen Tsiang s time for Vasubandhu and his master Mano- 
ratha from A.D. 50 to 150. ‘‘Sthiramati was the author 
of an Introduction to Mahayanism which was translated into 
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Chinese about A D 400 — hence Sthnaraati must have 

flourished before A D 400 (Watters Yuan Chwang, Vol 
II, p 169) Fleet's epoch would make Sthiramati flounsh 
about A D 560 ( = Sam 240), / e , at least 1 60 years later, 
showing clearly that Fleet s epoch is in error by at least as 
many years 

In the “ Satrunjaya Mshstmya it is stated that Silsditya 
will be a propagator of religion m Vikrama Samvat 477 = 
A D 420 On Fleet s epoch the first Siladityn reigned in 
circa A D 605 ( = Sam 286), ic, about 180 years later 
This again shows that Fleet's epoch is in error by at least as 
many years 

In a private letter Dr A S Alleknr of the Benares Hindu 
University has drawn my attention to certain difficulties 
regarding my theory of the identity of the Gupta VikramS 
ditya era with the Vikrama era of 58 B C Most of these 
difficulties I have explained in my reply to Mibs KarunS knna 
GuptS’s criticism, entitled “ The Gupta Era (Jour Ind 
Hist December 1938) There remains only two diffi 
culties which 1 take up now 

Dr Altekar says that the conquests of Samudngupta 
raise some difficulties Tor on my theory the Gupta and 
the Andhra kings come out contemporaneous But he says, 
Samudragupta in his Allahabad inscription is silent about his 
Andhra contemporary 

Now, the Andhra king Halo mentions Vikrnmtiditya in 
his ' Gsths SaptaJati Historians place Hsla about A D 50 
(“VS 108) I have shown in my paper thnt Hsla was 
a contemporary of Candragupta 1 Vikramiiditya Hila ruled 
only for five years and was followed by Mantalaka who also 
ruled for five years according to the PurSnas Hence Manta 
laka may evidently be the Andhra king contemporaneous 
with Samudragupta In the Allahabad inscription it is stated 
that Samudragupta in his Southern campaign defeated 
‘ Manta Rfija of Kauxftla Now, this Kaurfila has been 
62-12906 
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identified by historians as the region round about the Colair 
(Kolleru) lake, f.e., the region between the Godavari and 
the Krishna, which was exactly the ancient Andhra 
dominion. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, however, does not 
accept the identification of Vengi (modern Vegi) on the 
Colair Lake to be the Andhra capital. If he is right then 
it seems to me that (the district of) Kurnool on the south 
bank of the Krishna was the Kaurala of Samudragupta’s 
time. As for the name * Mantalaka ’ in the Puranas we 
know that there is a great variation in this name such 
as Mandalaka, Mandulaka, etc. Hence Manta Raja of 
Kaurala was evidently the Andhra king contemporaneous 
with Samudragupta. It may be remembered that the 
Andhras rose to great power from about the time of Gauta- 
miputra. 

According to my theory Nalanda rose to prominence 
during the days of Candragupta II Vikramaditya, for, his 
contemporary Acarya Aryadeva was the rector of Nalanda. 
It was during Kumaragupta I s rule that a big convent was 
prepared there and subsequent rulers added new structures 
until the vast monastery was completed. On my theory 
the Imperial Guptas flourished long before A D 400, the 
date of Tainan's visit But m Fahian’s account no mention 
of Nalanda is to be found This uv Dr Altekar’s opinion is 
a difficulty and Dr. Altekar inquires of me how I am going 
to explain this 

It should be noted that the * Travels of Fahsien ’ (or, 
Fahian) or the ‘ Records of the Buddhistic Kingdoms’ as we 
have it now is not the original production of Fahian. The 
following quotation from Giles * Travels of Fahsien ’ 
(1923, pp 86 ff.) will clear up the point : — 

Note by Hu Chen Heng (a distinguished scholat of 
the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644) 

The old title of this work was The Nanativc of Fahsien, 
but according to a note by a Buddhist priest of the Sung 
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Dynasty (A D 420-479), it should be called Record oj t he 
Buddhistic Kingdom Such a worl ns the latter, in one 
volume, occurs only in the geographical section of the 
History of the Sur Dynasty (A D 581 618) So the above 
statement docs not appear to have sufficient foundation 

"There were originally two Narratives oj Fahnen, the 
first of which in two parts, has been lost, and the second, in 
one volume, is the work we have now At the end of the 
narrative a man of the Chin dynasty (AD 317 420) added 
these words * 1 therefore urged him (1 ahsien) to write out 
m detail that which so far he had merely sketched, and he 
retold the whole story from beginning to end This must 
have been the single volume, which was ajtciwards expanded 
info a more detailed account in tico volumes, but never 
became popular in that form and disappeared 

“ A Buddhist priest of the Liang dynasty (A D 502 517), 
named Hui Chino, states that there was another and more 
extensive Narrative of the travels oj Fa hsten in the Various 
countries, which should be called by way oj distinction, The 
greater Narrative oj Fa hsicn 

So that savants will kindly see that there was a greater 
narrative of Fahinn containing many more details about 
India, its kings and the like which might have been of 
great use now lo elucidate the hitlciy cf that pcncd Anot cr 
point in confirmation of this to be noticed is that in t e 
translation, it everywhere reads like crossing the Ganges 
F ahsien came to a forest, ‘From this point going 
ten Yojanas the pilgrims arrived etc (vide Giles 

translation) Nowhere do we find any such staterpenta 

,We arrived This shows that the available work, Ihe 
Travels of Fahsien, is the work of some one who a n ge 
the greater and detailed narrative by Fahsien It 18 J 18 * 
that the people of China would not like to hear much about 
India specially about its kings etc , but they caredo y 
hear salient points connected with Buddhism us * 
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detailed narrative of Fahsien never became popular and gave 
place to an abridged edition. I still bope if proper search 
is made in China, somewhere the greater narrative may still 
be discovered. 

Hence such remarks as these “ The worthy pilgrim, it 
is true, was so absorbed m his search for Buddhist books, 
legends, and miracles that he had little care_ for the things 
of this world, and did not trouble even to mention, the 
mighty monarch m whose territories he spent six studious 
years J (V. Smith, E. H. I., 3rd ed., p. 294) are wholly 
without foundation. 

Dr. Altekar writes to me * . . . But we find that when 
Fahsien visited Nalanda in c. 410 A D. it was only an un- 
important village, possessing only one Stupa to commemorate 
the memory of Sariputra. Fahsien did not see any imposing 
buildings there. , How would you explain this ? ’ 

I am sorry Dr Altekar copies Giles’ errors without 
questioning. I quote the relevant lines from the travels of 
Fahsien * ‘ From this point travelling nine Yojanas to the 
south-east, the pilgrims arrived at a small * orphan-rock hill 
(near Giryek) . . . One Yojana on to the south-west, they 
came to Nalanda (Baragaon)j the village where Sariputra 
was born and whither he returned to pass away . . . From 
this place travelling one Yojana to the west they came to the 
new city of Raj agriha ’ 

Now the above orphan rock hill (near Giryek) is the Indra 
Silaguha where Indra put 42 questions to the Buddha Now 
looking at the Map of Gaya and Bihar ’ facing page 452 
of Gen. Cunningham’s ‘ Ancient Geography of India 
' we find that the distance between new Rajagriha (Rajgir) 
and Indrasilaguha is exactly ten miles From page XVI of 
Giles’ work we find that a Yojana is anything from 5 to 
1 0 miles according to the locality and ihe difficulty of the 
route. Thus Fahian’s distance between Indrasilaguha and 
new Rajagriha is exactly two Yojanas. As the place where 
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Sinputra was bom and attained Nirvana was oneYojana, i e 
midway between the places, this village can never be Nilands 
or Baragaon The name of the village as given in Fahsien’e 
travels is * Nalo ’ (read by Remusat and Rev Beal) This 
was the * Kala pinikn ’ of Hiuen Tsiang as already remarked 
by Beal There was no justification for Giles to change 
‘ Nalo ’ to ‘ Nilands,' for, Rfijagnha is not one Yojana 
west of Nilands ns stated by Fnhsien but nearly two Yojonas 
(9 miles) directly south of it This will also be evident 
from Hiuen Tsiang s Records Hiuen Tsiang says 1 Going 
south west 8 or 9 li from the (Nilands) Sanghirttma, we 
came to the village of Kuhka where Mudgalapulra 

was bom East of the old village of Mudgalapulra, going 
3 or 4 h we came to a Stupa where BimbisSrn went to 
have an interview with Buddha, South cast from the 
spot where Bimbisira rfija met Buddha at a distance of about 
20 li, we came to the town of Kalapinskn This is the 

place where Sinputra, the venerable one was bom and 
obtained Nirvana ' Now we know from Giles ‘ that a li 
ts equal to ‘ one-third of a mile, with local variations according 
to the difficulty of the route ’ 

Thus 3 miles (8 or 9 li) south-east from Nilands, then 
1 mile (3 or 4 li) east from this, then 7 miles (20 li) south 
east from this latter place we come to Kalapinika This 
place will clearly be seen to be midway between New 
Rijagnha and Indra-fila guha, exactly as we find from 
Fahian s records Thus savants will kindly see that Fahsien s 
1 Nalo ' is not Nilands at all but Kala (Pinika) of Hiuen 
Tsiang 

From the discussion by General Cunningham (A S 1 R , 
Vol XI, pp 186-191) we know that in Fahian s travels 
while describing the Indra-iili guha (near Gnyek) two differ 
ent places have been jumbled up The isolated hill of 
Hiuen Tsiang is clearly the Bihar hill (Dand Bihar) {Vide 
Cunningham , Map of Gayfi and Bibar in Anc Geo of India, 
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facing page 432.) But in the description of the Indrasilaguha 
near Giryek which is some 12 miles south of the isolated, 
Bihar hill it is described m Fahian' s Travels as ‘ a small 
solitary stone hill or small rocky hill standing by itself 5 
(Beal and Remusat), * the little hill of the isolated rock ’ 
(Laidlay) 4 or small orphan rock hill ’ (Giles). These ‘ iso- 
lated,’ ‘ solitary,’ ‘ standing by itself ~ or ‘ orphan ’ rock' 
means the same thing and applies only to the Bihar hill and 
not to the Indra-sila-guha near Giryek which is not an 
orphan rock but forms part of one of the two ranges of hills 
stretching from Gaya. In my opinion this jumbling up is 
not the work of Fahian owing to his imperfect notes as 
suggested by Gen. Cunningham but that of the abridger 
who had not seen these places personally Similar had been 
the fate of Nalanda, m my opinion. 

When Fahian visited India m A.D. 400 to 415, the 
royal palace at Pataliputra was already m ruins 
(Beal, FO-KWO-KI, Ch. XXVII) In A.D. 637 Hieun 
Tsiang describes the city as having been deserted /or a 
long time or, in other words, the city had Jcng been a 
wilderness. Hundreds of monasteries, Brahmanical temples 
and stupas were all m ruins. On the north side only, 
and close to the Ganges, there was still a small town con- 
taining about one thousand houses. On Fleet’s epoch, 
the Imperial Guptas flourished from about A.D. 300 to 550. 
The above description of Pataliputra by Fahian and Hieun 
Tsiang shows clearly that the last of the Imperial Guptas 
flourished long before Fahian’s time (A.D. 400). That 
the Gupta monarch Chandragupta II Vikramaditya was 
not ruling India during Fahian’s visit (A.D. 400 to 41 5) 
will also be evident from the following statement m Fahian’s 
Travels : “ The elders and gentry of this country (Magadha) 
have instituted in their capitals (or cities) free hospitals, 
and hither come all poor or helpless patients, orphans, widows 
and cripples. it is unimaginable that during the reign 
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of the Gupta monarch Chnndragupta II Vikramaditya, the 
elders and the gentry of the cities would be doing these acts 
of charity 

From Fahian s Travels we get the following description 
“ By the side of the tower of king Afoka, is built a Sanghfi 
rama belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing and 
elegant There is also one belonging to the Lesser Vehicle 
the two together containing six to seven hundred priests, 
grave and decorous, each m his proper place, a striking 
sight Virtuous Shamans and scholars from the four 
quarters who seek for instruction all flock to this temple 
It was here that Fahian spent three years studying Sanskrit, 
and was made happy by obtaining certain works on monastic 
discipline as taught by various schools for which he had 
sought elsewhere in vain The description of the above 
SanghSrSma reminds one of the similar description of the 
Nilanda Sangh&Sma by Hiuen Tsinng As Pstnhpulro was 
in ruins during Fahian's time, the next important place was 
Nslands The nbndger of Fahian 8 travels got confused 
and the description of Nalanda Sanghftrfima was attached 
by the side of the description of Patalipuhra ns he did similarly 
to the Bihar and the Gnyek hills 

That Nfilandfi was also in existence before Fahian s time 
will be evident from the following Nfilands Samghsrsmn 
was erected during the time of Kum&ragupta I, and this is 
admitted by Dr Altekar and others The Mankuwar ins 
cnption of KumSragupta I, dated Sam 129, mentions AcSrya 
Buddhamitra Now this Buddhamilra was the teacher o 
Vasubandhu contemporary of Narasimhagupta Bslsditya 
Now Vasubandhu s or his brother Arya Asanga s r 

was AcSrya SthnamaU who built a Vihira throug t 
Valabhi King Guhasena (Sam 240 = A D 560 on ee 
epoch) Savants will kindly see that the Nfilando ng 
TSma was certainly completed by this time But we 
that AcSrya Sthiramati’s ‘ Introduction to MabsySm.m 
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translated into Chinese about A.D. 400 (the time of Fahian’s 
visit). Moreover Acarya Sthiramati was one of the previous 
teachers of the Nalanda College ( vide Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Records). Hence Sthiramati flourising before A.D. 400, 
the Nalanda Sangharama was certainly in existence during 
Fahian’s time. Gen. Cunningham also remarked : “In any 
case I would assign the foundation of the Bodh Gaya temple 
to 50 or 60 B.C. and that of the Nalanda temple to the 
beginning of the Christian era.” (A.S.I.R , Vol. XI, p. 146.) 
Thus Dr. Altekar will kindly see that the description of 
Nalanda was jumbled up with that of Pataliputra by the 
abridger of Fahian’s travels. 

I have stated here some additional pieces of evidence to 
show that Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era is 
incorrect and the same is identical with the Vikrama era of 
58 BC. which alone satisfies all difficulties with Fleet’s 
epoch. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE TITLES OF 
THE IMPERIAL KUSHANAS 

Mr Baijnath Puri, M A LL B 

Ret earth Scholar Loc^nou) Univertilu 

Epigraphic and numismatic evidences point to the fact 
that the Imperial Kushanas borrowed then titles from 
different people with whom they come into contact Deva 
putra (the son of heaven) from the Chinese Shaonano 
(King of Kings) from the Iranians, Maharaja Rajatnaja 
(sovereign Lord and King) from the Hindus and Basileus 
Baaileun (King of Kings) from the Greeks Before dealing 
with the sources and history of the titles it is better to 
enumerate them along with the names of the Imperial 
Kushanas who used them 

The Kharoshthi and BrShmi inscriptions of king Kamshka 
found at different centres in the Punjab, North West Frontier, 
Sind and the Aryavarta, assert that king Kamshka used 
the following titles Maharaja Kamshka , 1 Maharajasya 
Rajatirajasya Devaputrasya Kamshkasya Maharajasa 
Kaneshkasa Gushanavasa Samvardhak, Maharaja Rajati 
raja Devaputra Shahi Karushka 1 

The numismatic evidence * shows that King Kam 
used the Greek title Basdeus Basdeun and the Iranian ti e 
Shaonano 

1 KuiMda Cuk«t tiucripttai of ttayiu I of tho Ku*I>*m m. 

1 Sahrikar Inscription of tKe Jr* 1 1 1 

1 Mflnlkialji Inscription of the year 18. 

* Laden Llatof Brrnhml Inscription! No 21 . . 

* . Cslalofpio of the Cota, lo ito Pota.fi NRuornn Vol 

S3 — 1290B 
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King Vasishka who followed King Kanishka used the 
titles Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Shahi. 0 ' Huvishka maintained 
the titles Maharaja Devaputra, 7 Maharaja Rajatiraja, 8 Maha- 
raja Rajatiraja Devaputra, 0 and in his coins the Iranian title 
Shaonano. 10 Vasudeva retained the titles Maharajasya, 11 
Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Shahi, 12 and m his coins the title 
Shaonano. 18 In the Ara Inscription of the year 41 there is 
the mention of a King Kanishka with the titles Maharajasa 
Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa. 

The above enumerations show that Kanishka used the 
Greek title Basileus Basileun, the Iranian title Shaonano, 
the Chinese title Devaputra and the Hindu title Maharaja 
Rajatiraja. In his inscriptions he converts the Iranian 
Shaonano into its equivalent Shahi Shahanu Shahi In 
Vasishka’s titles we find the absence of the Greek title 
Basileus Basileun or the Iranian title Shaonano or its equi- 
valent Shahi Shahanushahi in his inscriptions but in his 
coins he however retained the old title Shaonano Vasudeva 
did not use the titles Devaputra and Basileus Basileun. 
These titles were used by the Imperial Kushanas due to 
some political or commercial reasons. Better it is to peruse 
the titles one by one and see how far they have a political 
or commercial background. 

Basileus Basileun — The title King of Kings is certainly 
a Greek title used by the Romans The Kushanas who 
followed the Roman coinage both in type and weight made 
little additions and alterations and that too only with a view 
to suit Indian conditions and commercial intercourse 

* Loders’ List, No 16! 

* Loders’ List, No 41 

* Wardah Inscription of the >ear 5! 

5 Lndem* Lint, No 68 

Whitehead Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol I 

U Lcdern' List, No 68 

U Loders* Lis'. No 72 * 

13 Whi’ehead Catalogue of Coins ,n the Punjab Museum, Vo! I 
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Despite the fact that Kujula Kadphises had extinguished 
the Greek kingdom with Hermaeus as its king and possibly 
the Greek language also because there is apparendy not a 
single inscription left in that language, still Kamshka used 
the cursive Greek scnpt in his coins This he did because 
of the international commerce that was earned on between 
China and Rome Via India The foreign traders for inter- 
course with whom this currency was mmted used Greek as 
lingua franca , they were not supposed to understand 
Prakrit As a rule that language will find a place which 
is the general medium of communication, and that language 
in this case was Greek All languages could not be used 
because of little apace It was thus the traders who were 
responsible for Kamshka s coinage and his Greek epithet 
The traders spoke Greek, brought with them gold the 
rate of exchange, the deities and the cursive scnpt— a script 
better adapted for commercial purposes Thus it may be 
taken for granted that Kamshka borrowed this Greek title 
Basileus Basileun through traders and for traders This 
beautiful cursive scnpt would not have crept in his coinage 
had he not been influenced by the merchants who dictated 
their convenience, in other words merchants who knew 
Greek and were accustomed to cureive scnpt in their 
transactions 

That the merchants were responsible for this cursive 
scnpt of the coins of Kamshka is further augmented y 
fact that a notice on the coins of Gutarzes 1 

leads us to the conclusion that since he committ era y 
the same grammatical blunder as was committed ^ 
Kamshka in his corns, Kamshka must have borrowed the 
scnpt through the merchants who had trade m w 

as well Again the coin legend Basileus Basileun was a 
common one and was adopted by practically e 


Catalogue of Coin* of Paithla p I 65 
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and thus an indegenous title used exclusively by the Chinese 
Emperor from a very long time The migration of the 
Yuechis from their motherland at the instance of Wungmi 
must have left m them a desire to nse to the status of the 
Chinese Emperor m some other land This spirit remained 
kindling so long as Kujula Kadphises did not subjugate the 
rest of (he four Yuecht tnbes ,r and thus assumed overlord 
ship This is apparent from the fact that Kujula Kadphises 
issued coins in which he used the epithet Devaputra 
Thus by assuming overlordship over other Yuechi tribes he 
in fact revived the old Chinese spirit of styling himself an 
emperor with the title Devaputra This title was adopted by 
his son Wema Kadphises whose all round conquest also fully 
justified his using this title 

Kamshka also used this title In the absence of any de- 
finite relationship between Wema Kadphises and Kanishka, 
it seems that Kanishka belonged to one of the defeated Yuechi 
tribes who was acting either as a general or as viceroy m 
the time of Wema Kadphises Fan ye m his Hau Han-Shu 
or Annals of the Later Han Dynasty tells us that Yen Kao- 
tchen, i e , Wema in his turn conquered T len tchen (Indin), 
and established there a Chief for governing it 19 Now in 
the absence of any definite proof to the contrary it is just 
possible that this chief may have been Kanishka who reigned 
in North-West India with Taxila as his capital and with the 
title Maharaja only as is evident from the Taxila casket 
inscription of the year I of King Kanishka The old age of 
the Emperor Jffema Kadphises coupled with the vast empire 
which he had acquired, gave Kanishka who was jirobably 
acting as a chief of Wema, a right opportunity to strike a 
fatal blow resulting in the overthrow of the Kadphises group 
and the establishment of Kanishka a power Such instances 

Sten Kooow i Corptu InactlplloDnm Indlcaitnn Vol II pLfr 

w Conn Ingham : N urn Ice a tic Chicnicle 1892 Vo] XJI p. 66. 

'* Stan Kofcow: Cctpoa, I W 
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are not rare in Indian history Pushy amitra Sunga, the 
general of the Mauryan King Brihadratha, had also murdered 
his master and assumed power establishing the Sunga 
dynasty. The Suivihar inscription of the year 1 1 of 
Kamshka era, mentions Kanishka with the full-fledged titles 
‘ Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Devaputrasya ’ , so between the 
years 1 and 1 1 , Kanishka seems to have overthrown the 
Kadphises group and himself assumed the titles used by the 
emperor who preceded him. 

Kanishka ’s all-round conquest extending from Khotan 
and Kashgar m the North-West to Pataliputra m the East 
and from Kashmir m the North to Sindh m the South-West 
is a sufficient proof for his asserting the highest Indian title 
which can be conferred on any king. 

Vasa Samvaidhali ™ — In fact this is not a title but an 
expression which explains how Kanishka united the various 
Kushan tribes. Gushana Vasa Samvardhak does not govern 
Lala but is an attribute to the emperor Kanishka. If we read 
m the following way the meaning becomes pefectly clear — 
“Gushana Vasa Samvardhaka Maharajasya Kaneshkasya Sam 
104 4 (Kartiyasa Majh(e) divase20 e(tra)purvaLa!adadanayago 
Vespasisa Kshatrapasa Horamuta. . ’’ Gushana stands for 
Kushan 21 and Vasa Samvardhaka may be divided into 
Vasa-Sam-Vardhaka. Vasa stands for Vamsa or family or 
race. Sam means completely The Sanskrit word is 
Sramam, i.e., fully. Sramam is changed into Prakrit 
Samam which ultimately became Sam. In the Asokan 
inscription 22 we find f Sasvatam Samam Yujeyu,’ i e., may 
display full or preserving energy Vardhak comes from 
Vardha or Vndhi, i.e , to increase or to rise. Therefore, 

‘ Gushana Vamsa Samvardhaka ’ means the complete en- 
hancer of the (prestige) of the Kushana race. That Kanishka 


co Man ik min Inscription of the year 18 of Kanishka 
** Cj Maharajasa Gushanasa rajami 
15 Jaugarah, II 14 
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belonged to the Kusha or Kushaoa race is evident from 
the fact that the Chinese translation of the Sutralankar of 
Asvaghosa contains a passage which says — In the Kusha 
race there was a King names Kaniahka D In the Tibetan 
version of the Maharaja Kanikalekha Matncheta there is an 
expression by which Kaniahka is addressed as bom in the 
Kusha race This is not a solitary instance in Indian 
history where a king mentions that by reason of his achiev 
ing the highest distinctions he has increased the honour of his 
‘ Kula or * family ’ but there are other instances also In 
the Nanaghat Inscription 11 there is the expression 4 Amgiya 
Kula Vadhana ' ic an mcreaser of the Amgiya family 
Kaniahka increased the Kushana race by assimilating the 
other Yuechi tribes Kujula Kadphises as has been pointed 
out before, had subdued the remaining four Yuechi tribes 
and assumed overlordship with the title 4 Devaputra which 
was used only by the Chinese Emperor In the time of 
Wema Kadphises his old age coupled with his vast empire 
must have given the other Yuechi tribes an opportunity to 
nse again by bringing a disruption Kamshka who immedi- 
ately succeeded Wema Kadphises as his aupplanter, assimila 
ted these tribes into one race and thus increased the prestige 
of his Kula or family Thus Kamshka enhanced the pres- 
tige of his Kula or family in two ways — by merging the 
other Kulas or families mto one race and secondly by acquir 
tag a vast empire This epithet thus can only govern 
Kamshka and not a petty general like Lala That is the 
reason why we find the existence of some 4 Devaputra Shahi 
Shahanushahi pnnee even in the time of Samudragupta 
Though then* kingdom was small yet they retamed the 
family honour On the authority of C J Marquart 
Eveanzabe * p 242 it may be said that the disintegration 


JoarojJ A»Utiqao 1896 II p 457 Indian Antiquary 1903 P 385. 
Archaeological Surrey Report of Western India. Vol V p 60 1 3 
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of the Kushan race in its natural name was nofc done even till 
the fifth century A.D. It is just possible that their fall was 
brought about by the Huns who by destroying the Kushan 
race assumed the title ‘ Shahanushahi 5 as we find m the 
inscription of Toramana. 

Kaisara . — In the Ara inscription of the year 41 we find 
“ Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa Vajeshka- 
putrasa Kamshkasa sambatsare.” To whom does this title 
apply is a matter of conjecture. Was there a second 
Kanishka 3 Professor Luders arrived at the conclusion that 
there were two Kanishkas The Kanishka of the Ara ins*- 
cription was the grandson of Kanishka I and thus according 
to him was the son of Vajeshka or Vasishka as he so called 
himself. This does not fit m well in view of the fact that we 
have the inscriptions of Huvishka from the year 33 to 51. 
If then we presume that Kanishka had divided his empire 
into two halves — one half constituting the North-West 
Frontier for Vasishka and the other half for Huvishka, then' 
Kanishka II being the son of Vajeshka or Vasishka as assum- 
ed by Luders, must be ruling contemporaneously with 
Huvishka But there are two difficulties in the way. Firstly, 
how can Vajeshka be identified with Vasishka ? Secondly, 
it seems too much for the son of a local Raja or Maharaja 
who had received only one half of the empire from his father 
to style himself with high-sounding titles including the 
Roman title ‘ Kaisara ’ also which was used only by the 
Roman Emperor Vasudeva who succeeded his father 
Huvishka deleted many titles used by his father and grand- 
father because his empire was confined to Muttra and a little 
beyond. The fact, therefore, seems to be that Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription must be none else than Kanishka the 
Great, who by his vast empire, great commercial intercourse 
with other countries of the East and the West acquired a 
position akin to the Roman or the Chinese Emperor. The 
title Kaisara or Csesar was used for the first time by 
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Julius Caesar of Rome and after Kim by Emperor Augustus 
It must have been brought to the Court of Kamshka by the 
merchants 

Therefore, Vajeshka must have been the father of long 
Kamshka and not his son We have every reason to believe 
that Kamshka of the Ara inscription if he were the son of 
Vasishka, as Professor Lflders suggests, must have used the 
full titles which his father deserved Full titles of the 
parents were given in the inscriptions with a view to assert 
the honour of the family As has been pointed out before, 
Kamshka must have belonged to one of the Yuechi tnbes 
or probably of the little Kushana tribe and was acting as 
Wema Kadphises s Chief Finding an opportunity he 
struck a fatal blow resulting in the overthrow of the Kadphises 
group Again the dates of Vasishka and Huvishka, whose 
inscriptions are found between the years 24 to 28 and 33 to 
60 respectively, can be reconciled in tins way that Kamshka 
because of his vast conquests had to leave his capital for a 
number of years and hence he must have appointed his sons 
to look after the empire in his absence with full kingly 
powers During this period any inscription inscribed had 
naturally the name of the de facto ruler and not the dc jure 
one Karushka in fact died while waging a war in the 
North Vasishka probably predeceased Kamshka who having 
ruled till the year 41 was succeeded by Huvishka 

Thus a perusal of the tides shows that Karushka borrow 
ad his tides not only from India where he actually ruled but 
slso from China Iran and Rome In view of the vast em 
pue which he had acquired ‘through his own enterprise he 
billy deserved the tides used by him both in his inscriptions 
and in his coins 
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B1RUDAS OF ANCIENT TRAVANCORE 

KINGS 


Mr. R. V. Poduval, B.A. 

Director of Archaeology, Travancore State 


The ruling family of Travancore traces its descent from 
the ancient Cera kings referred to as independent in the edicts _ 
of Asoka Maurya (3rd Century B.C.) Their history goes 
back to an epoch before the Mahabharata war in which we 
come across a reference to Udayan Ceral, 1 the Cera king 
who acted as host to the combatants of that war. The Ceras 
were noted for their charity, and were famous in warfare 
and statecraft Thus we find in Purananuru that “ Ceraman 
Udiyan Ceralatan ” is mentioned as “ Perum Corru,” 2 3 i.e., 
one who distributed food m abundance, and * * Vanavaram- 
ban, ” i.e., one whose territories were encircled by the sea , 
while his son Nedum-Ceralatan bore the title “ Imayavaram- 
ban,’ 5 i e., one who extended the territory up to the 
Himalayas. 8 

Another king Ceran Senkuttavan is mentioned as “ Kadal 
Pirakkottiya,” 4 i.e., one who destroyed the efficacy of the sea 
as a refuge. Even so late as the 9th Century A D. Raja- 
sekhara the Cera king, is recorded as “ Sri Rajadhiraja Raja 
Parameswara Bhattaraka.” s 

1 Silappadikaram, Canto XXIII, II 55-60, Purananuru, st 2 

2 See Purananuru, song 2, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Swaminatha Iy er < 
p 3 (.1894) and p 5 of the Cera Kings of the Sangam Period by K G Sesha Iyer 

3 Pabrrupattu 2nd Patigam, see page 10 of Cera Kings of the Sangam Period 

* See Patixrupattu Patigam V, and also Cera Kings of the Sangam Period, p 22* 

6 Talamanaillam copper plate, T A S , Vol II, p 13, 
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The tradition of the Cera kings is inherited by the rulers 
of Travancore who are considered to be their direct descend 
ants In an inscription 0 of the Kollam year 364, i e AD 
1189, Vira Udaya Martanda Varma called also Koda 
Martanda Varma a Travancore kmg is styled as “ Kolamba 
dhisa ’ while a successor of his, Ravi Varma Sangramadhrra 
Kollam 474-488, i e , 1299 1313 A D the greatest and by far 
" the most powerful not only of the kings of Travancore but 
also of the whole of Kerala, who conquered the whole of 
South India defeating the Colas and Pandyas and was crown- 
ed as Emperor on the banks of the Vegavati in Conjeevaram, 
bore the Brrudan “ Chandrakulamangalapradipa, i e the 
light of the lunar line of kings, “ Yadavanarayana i e , 
the Krishna of the Yadavas, “ Keraladesapunyapannama 
i e , one born as the result of the holy acts of the Kerala 
country, “ Namandarakarna i c , Kama under another name 
' Kupaknsarvabhauma, i c , the Emperor of the Kupaka 
country, " Kulasikhanpratistapilagarudadvaja, i e , the 
establisher planter of Garuda banner on Kulaparvatas 
" Kolambapuravaradhisvara, /e , the supreme God of the 
great city of Kolamba, “ Sn Padmanabhnpadakamalaparama 
radhaka, i e , the devout worshipper of the lotus feet of God 
Sn Padmanabha, ' ' Pranatarajapratisthacarya, i e , the pre 
oeptor in putting in stability those kings who bow down 
Vimatarajabandikara, ' i e the impnsoner of enemy longs, 
Dharmatarumulakanda,’ i e , the prime root of the tree of 
Dharma 11 Sadgunalankara,*’ i e the ornament of the virtu 
ous, " Chatuhshashti Kalavallabha i e , the lover or master 
of 64 arts, " Dakshinabhojaraja,’ i e , the king Bhoja of the 
South * Sangramadhira, 1 i e , film m battle, Maharaja 
Poramesvara Jayasimhadeva Nandana 8 

1 T A. S VoL III p 50 GoaalakrUfcna Shrine InjeripSon Trtraixinmi- 
1 StoM Inacriplton »t V.U* CbaUi TubpIb TriiaDdiinn (T AS 
PP.58-5SJ 

1 T A. S Vol II p 59 Vallacbalal ta«iIpliov 
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In a little record 0 of Keralapuram, dated the Kollam year 
49I,ie,A.D 1316, Vira Udaya Marttanda Varma, a 
Travancore king, is referred to as “ Vira Pandya Deva ” 
probably to indicate his victory over a Pandya king. One 
of his successors “ Aditya Varma ” was known as Sarvanga- 
nalha as is seen from an inscription 10 at Vadaseri dated 
the Kollam year 549, z.e , A.D. 1374. In an inscription 11 at 
Suchindrum dated Kollam 586, z'.e., 1411 A.D Marttanda 
Varma a Travancore king of the 15th Century AD. is 
recorded as ‘ ‘ Keralakshmapatindra ’ ’ while another king by 
the name of * * Aditya Varma * ’ is referred to as “Akhila- 
kalavallabha ’ ’ m the Trikkanamkudi Bell inscription 12 of the 
Kollam year 644, z e., 1459 A.D In a later inscription 13 
dated Kollam 661, z.e , A D. 1486 the Travancore king of 
the time Jayasimha had the Birudas “ Ancmanpugalidam 
and “ Ceravamsakiritapati,” z.e., the crowned king of the 
Cera dynasty. 

Udaya Marttanda Varma, known as “ Jayattunganattu 
Muttavar ’ another king of Travancore who reigned in the 
7th century of the Kollam year, z e., the 16th century A.D. 
bore the titles of “ Sankaranarayanamurb Velaikaran 
(Servant of God Sankaranarayana) 14 and Sankaranarayana, 
“ Venrumankonda ” (one who acquired the earth by victory) 
and “ Bhutalavira 5 (the only hero in the world), while two of 
his successors Vira Rama Varman (Kollam 712, A.D. 1537) 
and Vira Kerala Vairra (Kollam 720, A D. 1545) were sur- 
named “ Vanrumankonda Bhutalavira.* 

4 

5 TAS.Vol IV. p 171 
1{ TAS.Vol IV. p 171 
11 T A S.Vol VIII. P 26 
>’ T A R , 1 105. p 21 

P iiasurrmnn Peruntetu inscription now nt Pcdmnnnfchppurfm N 
(T A R . 1 113, p 18; 

If ' urc?c»\, »- rrund.ij r temple in«cnpl!on (T A R , 1108, p 37 ) 

I Ah, Vo I IV, p 99, Thovala in«!cnption , Suchindrum Itttcttp 
t AS. \'o! I\ , pp 101. 104 
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AD kings of the Travancore Royal family were known 
as “Kulasekhara Perumal " and sometimes ‘Venattu 
Adxkal ’ Raja Martanda Varma the Great, the maker of 
the present Travancore (904 to 933 M E — A D 1729 1758) 
dedicated the whole State to Sn Padmanabha in A D 1750 
(925 ME) and he and his successors assumed the title of 
- Sri Padmanabha Dasa ' ,c To his nephew Rama Varma 
Maharaja (Kollam 933 973, AD 1758-1798) the Nawab 
of Carnatic conferred the titles " “ Munne Sultan Maharaja 
Raje Rama Raja Bahadur Shamsheer Jung Since his 
time all the ruling kings of Travancore bear the honorific 
titles “ Sn Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Bala Kulasekhara 
Kmtapnti Munne Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama Raja 
Bahadur Shamsheer Jung ” 

'< T A S Vol IV P 114 

** T w>cotc Stale Manual VoL 1 p 406. 
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A NEW IMAGE OF RAHU FROM 
MATHURA 

Mr. M. M. Nagar, M.A. 

Curator, Curzon Museum oj Archaeology, Muttra 


The sculpture described here was first discovered by my 
predecessor Mr. V. S. Agrawala, M A., and briefly noticed 
m the Journal of the Hindustani Academy m Hindi. 1 It was 
kept, until the time of its acquisition by me for the Mathura 
Museum, outside the mam shrine of a temple of Radha 
Krsna m Sitoha village, an ancient site about 4 miles south- 
west of the city on the Govardhan Road. It was wor- 
shipped there as an image depicting Raja Sanlanu practis- 
ing austerities with his two queens for obtaining a son. The 
exact find-spot of the sculpture cannot be determined , but 
the new temple of Sitoha is built on an ancient mound dating 
back to the Kushana period, as proved by the discovery of 
some broken Kushana statuettes from the adjoining tank 
called Santanukunda and hence there is little doubt that the 
present sculpture originated from somewhere m its neigh- 
bourhood It provides an additional link in the chain of 
evidence suggesting that Mathura played an important part 
in the evolution and perfection of the forms of deities in 
Brahrranical Iccncgraphy ever since the Kushana period ( c /* 
JISOA, Dec. 1938). Cur image cannot be dated earlier 
than the medieval period, and is a good specimen to show 

1 Bie! rr mui! Jrrnpct. jn Mrilhuto Ait by V S Agmwnln, Htndutlhani, 

P* I, Jan 1937, p M, Fig 27. 
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the development of Brahmanical art at Mathura after the 
great epoch of the Guptas 

It is a relief (No 2836, L 28-3* W 1' 6") which shows 
the planet Rahu in tarpana-mudrd with a smiling facial 
expression The nose is shown flat and the ears long and 
pendant He has two long tushes and a circular Qma mark 
on his forehead The curly hair on head are shown in 
clusters of spirals, arranged in parallel rows The face has 
sparse moustaches and a beard spreading on the temples in 
short curls The figure wears conspicuous flowery earrings 
(patra kun^ala) a double necklace of pearls (muktfivall) with 
a jewelled pendant in the middle, beaded armlets (bhuja 
bandha) and bracelets (valaya) A broad bend bearing 
designs of four petalled lotus and other floral patterns forms 
the sacred thread (yajfiopavlta) Behind the head of R&hu 
is an aureole (prabhsvall) carved with flamelike decoration 
On either side of the deity stands in tribhemga pose an atten 
dant with head and hands damaged wearing a scarf tied 
round the thighs and various other ornaments Traces of 
halo behind their heads can still be seen There is no 
doubt that the relief will be recognized as an uncommon 
specimen of medieval art for the purity and simplicity of its 
style combined with much beauty of form As a fine speci 
men of early medieval art it may be assigned to the 8th or 
9th century AD It is made of buff coloured sandstone 
Rahu is worshipped by the Hindus as one of the nine 
planets (Navagraha) the other eight being Stlrya Chandra, 
Bhauraa, Budha, Bjhaspati Sukra, 5am and Ketu c 
sculpturing of these planets m Hindu Iconography took P cc - 
m the Gupta period for the first time and since then slabs or 
stelae bearing their images have formed a common feature 
of decoration m the Brahmanical temples both in n0 ^h an 
south India The earliest known sculpture from Mathura 
hearing the Navagraha group was a stele in which die eig t 
figures were shown standing beginning from the e t wi 
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Surya wearing long coat in Northern style (Udlchyavesa) 

and ending with Rahu in tarpanamudra . The piece was a 

remarkable specimen of Gupta Art (c. 5th cent. A.D ) ; but 

it seems to have been sent out of India by Rai Bahadur 

Pandit Radha Krsna who had found it. 2 

• • • 

Images of the nine planets were mostly portrayed all on 
one and the same slab excepting those of Surya whose wor- 
ship was very widely prevalent, and hence his images were 
also carved independently. It appears, however, that the 
practice of depicting other Grahas separately also came into 
vogue at a later date, and hence independent images of them, 
like the one under review, are also sometimes met with 
although they are rare. 

2 Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art by V S Agrawala, Hinduatharu, Vol 7, 
Pt 1, Jan 1937, p 14, Fig 26. 
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Vakataka Copper Plate — 1st Plate, 



Vskataka_Copper Plate — 2nd Plate, first side 
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THE EARLIEST COPPER GRANT OF 
'THE VAKATAKA DYNASTY 

Nr Y _K JDeshpande, MA, LLB, MRAS 

' AND 

: - Mr D. B MAhajan, B A 

Ytotmal, B*rar 


The late Dr K P Jayaswal, the renowned orientalist of 
itna attempted to construe the history of the Vfikfitaka 
nasty m his famous work “ History of India (150 A D to 
OAD) - which was published m 1933 The history was 
based on the Ptiranas, copper grants and other material 
then available Since the publication of that volume, some 
other grants and stone inscriptions have been brought to light 
and published - -According to- Dr- Jayaswal the stone 
mscnptions at Nichns’ and Ganj s belonging to the reign o 
Pfthivbena 1> are tlie earliest records of the Vskfitaka kings 
But the newly edited inscription * at Deotek has been asen 
by Prof V V Mirashi the editor of the inscription to the 
leign of Rudrasena I and thus it is claimed to be the ear 


1 HWoijSt lhai> (150 All lo 350 A.D ) p 73 
1 G l p. 233 No.. 53-54 
1 E. 1 XVn p 12. 

4 Proceeding* of the fVh Orient* 1 Conference 

65-12908 
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record of the Vakataka kings. The three coins discovered at 
Kosam have been identified 5 6 by Dr. Jayaswal to have been 
issued by Pravarasena I, Rudrasena I and Pnthivlsena I, but 
Prof Mirashi opines 0 that Dr. Jayaswal’s reading of the 
legends and figures on the coins are extremely doubtful. 
The copper grant 7 issued by Prabhavati Gupta as regent from 
Nandivardhana is however the earliest copper grant of the 
Vakataka dynasty published up till now. 

We have the pleasure of publishing today a copper grant 
which is claimed to be The earliest record of the Vakataka 
dynasty known to have been inscribed on copper or stone. 
This grant was issued from Vatsagulma (the famous town of 
Basim at present in the Akola district of Berar) by order of 
the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti. Now no other Vindhya- 
sakti is known to history m the line of the Vakataka kings 
than the one who is known to the Puranas and m the inscrip- 
tions as the founder of the family Almost all the copper 
grants start the description of the family from Pravarasena I 
The Puranas 8 9 mention Vindhyasakti, father of Pravira as 
the founder of the family • so also the Ajanta inscription 0 of 
Varahadeva m cave No. XVI begins the line of the Vakataka 
kings from Vindhyasakti. It can thus safely be said that the 
present grant, if genuine, belongs to the founder of the 
dynasty and so it is the earliest record of the family 

The Dudia plates 10 of Pravarasena II and the Balaghat 
plates 11 of Prthivisena II commence the description of the family - 


5 History of India, p 108 

6 Nagpur University Journal, No 3, December, 1937 , p 20 (26) 

7 El, XV , p 39 (Poona plates) 

8 Vayu Purana (Bangabasi edition), Chap 99, 371, 372 says VmdhyaSakb sutas = c 
=gpi PravTro nama Vlryavan 

9 A S W J , IV, page 124 

10 El, Vol III, p 138 

u E I , IX, p. 269 
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from Pravarnsenn I and describe him as samr5( and record 
that he performed four nivaroedhas along with several other 
yajfias mentioned therem On the basis of these statements Dr 
Jayaswal dubs ,5 him as the first samrSt (emperor) of the family 
But the PurSnas regard Vindhyaiakli important enough to be 
recorded as ' murdhfibhijiktn king of the family Dr 
Jayaswal considers 13 him, first, to be a general of the Bhsra- 
iivas, but no authority has been quoted by him to support 
this view The present grant throws much light on Vrndhya 
iakti and records the names of his father grandfather and 
probably of his mother It describes Vmdhyaiakti of the V&ks 
takas as dharmamahsrfija and also ns snmrit who perform 
ed four nivamcdhas and also the yajfias such as ( I ) agm 
f(oma, (2) AptorySma (3) Vsjapeya, (4) Jyotqloma, (5) 
Bfhaspati sava, and (6) Ssdyaskra Nos 2 3 and 4 ore not 
found in the Dudia grant and Nos 3 and 4 in the Balaghat 
grant, while Ukthya and Sodait are not common in Dudia 
and Bilighst grants and Atirfilia is only found in Dudia 
grant Vijnuvfddha ns the gotrn of the family and the 
performance of the Vfijapeya and BjhaspaUsava yajfias go to 
prove decidedly that the family was a Brahmin one The 
name Hirltiputra also strengthens this fact Again the 
description of his father Sarvasena as dharmamahsrAja showB 
that his father had a kingdom probably as a mSnqlaJika 
His grandfather has been mentioned merely as Sri Pravara- 
sena without any kingly epithet The facts .recorded above 
adds, for the first time to our knowledge about the previous 
history of Vmdhyaiakti 

The recently published fragmentary grant " of Devasena 
by Dr Randle of the India Office library was also issued 


11 HUtwy of Indl* p HI 
U fhid P 68 

H IntL Ant II No 3 June 1939 p 1 7? 
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from Vatsagulma (Basim) It is a matter of coincidence that 
Devasena’s grant, which is the last of, the known copper- 
plate grants of the family, and the present grant which is the 
first of the group should have been issued from one and the 
same place, Viz., Vatsagulma. 

There is another peculiarity of this grant worth mention- 
ing All the known copper grants of the family are, in 
Sanskrit while the record of the first plate of this grant up, to 
‘ vacanat 5 (by order) is m Sanskrit and the rest of the grant 
is in Prakrit which appears to be later than the Maharastri 
of Vararuci’s grammar. As in the Maharastri the genitive 
serves lD the purpose of the dative, the Maharastri form of 
the genitive of f Sagotta ’ would be ‘ sagottassa ’ , but the 
- form of genitive used for the dative in this grant is * sagot- 
tesi.’ It therefore appears that this ' esi ’ form is the preli- 
minary stage of the c si ’ or ‘ si ’ , the present dative termina- 
tion of the Marathi language. 

The present grant is the only grant written m Prakrit 
language and found m the territory which comprises the 
ancient Vidarbha. We find two grants of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman II, to be in Prakrit. They are (1) Mayida- 
volu plates, 30 edited by Dr. E. Hultzsch and (2) Hirahadagalli 
grant, 17 edited by G. Buhler. These grants have great 
similarity of language and expressions and terms used, with 
the present grant and one is inclined to come to the conclu- 
sion that both these families belonging to the same gotra are 
branches of the same stock. . 

It would be interesting to note the points of similarity of 
expressions and terms m these three grants in a tabulated 
form. 


15 Prakrit PralcSfa, V1J, (A (Ynidyn’c edition, p, 86 ' Calurtlrjifi ') 

El. Vol VI, p 87 We find this ‘esi ’ termination for genitive jn tin* Rrohf, 
1 t-tr*i for ‘ etnSm ' (line 27 ) and ‘ cesi ' for * ca e&um ' (line 46 ) 
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No. 

Present grant 

Mayldavolu grant 

Hlrahadagalll grant 

1 

Amka uDtilu 


Amka aancarantaka 

2 

AmKchl dial 

amkeM dial 


3 

Ipu$o rljajra rljaylke 


▼liajra vl>ayiVe 

■4 

lytibala raddkknlke 

lynbala vadhaftfee 

dhaxnmlynymlobala 

radhigike 

5 

parihlje rlt*rlma 

parlKlic. Yitatlma 


6 

pa{eHl doM 


pa{ibklRS be 

7 

IcandldL'tjr* kllato 


Icanda tlrakllika 

5 

ataddKa myybJ peyjka 

aradh* wuft(Ti) naymkaip 

nratlKa wupvlnljikain 

» 

atarapaiLr^n* khlfaka 

rkflaW 

•Jopa/kWjdaJcaxn 

| ilcnn gaUcckobfwup 

10 

■ pappKaVthlr* ggahapa 


j adudbadadHkphafaip 
| akarllnkfualapuppka 
galiapam 

11 

apirarnparafobalirardda 

aptxampara ballva(dam) 

a pi r a trip* i a ballradda 
gakapjup 

12 

abhatappIrcM 

■bK*d^P*pcMip 

13 

aVa ro da •caromadgolaka 
akJxatto collaijt>T 7 «ika 

akuracolaka adne*! It Hal U> 
*aipTj*atp 

akarayollakarjtjeal khaftl 
vliaip 


So nlso the present grant has got similarity of expressions and 
terms-with the subsequent grants of the-Vgkg|aka family, the 
only difference being in the fact that they are wholly in 
Sanskrit, which fact goes to support the view of Dr 
Jayaswal that there was reviyal of Sansknt-language during 
the regime of the VSki takas We take the Dudia plates 
-and the -fragmentary MansSr plate for -the purpose -of com- 
parison - >- ' I ~ i "i 

i 1 - n j i i '- j r, - r or, 1 - f 0 

-i - I ire n J f r 

^ n 

, f V- / 
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The comparative table is as follows — 


No 

The present grant 

Dudia plate 

Mansar plate 

I 

amha santaka 

asmat santakas 


2 

3 

sava yoganitutta 

apano ayubala 
vaddhanike 

sarva(a)dhyaksa niyoga- 
niyukta 

atmano dharmayuh balam 
aiSvarya vrvndhaye 

sarvadhyaksaniyoga- 

niyukta 

atmadharmayurbalam 
ailvaryya vivrddhaye 

4 

dhammatthane 

dharmasthane 


5 

puwarayanumateyase 

purvarajanumatam 

purwasamajnaya 

6 

abhatappavesa 

abhatacchatra pravesya 

abhatasch atrapravesya 

7 

alavanakenna kkhanaka 

alavamakhnnakrem 

khanaka 

alavanakliptokreni 

khanaka 

8 

sanidln sopanidhi 

sanidhi sopanidhi 


9 

acandnditya Lalako 

^ acandradityakahyau 

acandra(dr5)dityakaliya(h) 


sadandakanigraha 

karejjametti 

sadandamgraham kurya- 
mah 



sawaccharam 

saimatsare 



apuppakkhira ggahane 

apuspaksirasandoham 

apushpaksirasandoha (h) 


There is another peculiarity of the Vakataka grants, viz., 
that the years mentioned are the regnal years. The present 
grant also is no exception to this rule I read the year 37 m 
the present grant as suggested by Mr. R. B Dikshit, Director- 
General of Archaeology and Dr Majumdar, the President of 
the History Congress of Calcutta The dates are not record- 
ed by months, fortnights and days but by seasons, fortnights 
and days. This speciality is found in many early grants 
of different dynasties, e.g., the Mayidavolu grant 38 of the 
Pallava king and the inscription 19 of king YajnasrI Gotaml- 


n E I . Vol VI (1900-01), p 84 (sa\acchnram 10 gimhsf pakho cchnjfo 6 
Pancam 5) 

15 El. Vo' I. p 75, No XV. new inscription of Ling Yojna/ri Goftnmi putrn 
, ia\*eehar ia’n[\»]rian 20 + 7 hemntanam pakhaip catutharp 4 divnsa 5) 
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putra and the Kushin inscription s of MahftrSja Bhtmasena 
If we accept 248 AD as the year of the coronation of 
Vindhynfakti as suggested 11 by Dr Jayaswal, the year of the 
present grant comes to 285 A D 

The present editors have edited the present grant from 
the photographs of the plates secured through Mr DhanBgare 
Sastn of Bisim It is assured that the original copperplates 
are with a gentleman from the mofussil village near about 
Bisim , the editors had no opportunity to see them It was 
however given to understand that the photographs are equal 
to the size of the original plates There are in all six photo- 
graphs and each photograph contains five lines and it has 
got whole mark in the middle of the left side after about 
two or three letters It thus appears that there are m all four 
plates of which the first and fourth plates have got writing 
on one side only while the middle two plates have writing on 
both the sides The size of the plates is 6 1” by 3 4" 
The length of the line is 5* inches and the size of the letters 
is ordinarily by The characters are of the boxheaded 
type as are usually found in the VskS|aka grants and the 
grants of Mahskosal Kings of the period There are very 
few differences in orthography as compared with the writings 
of the other grants of the Vikstakas and they are 
negligible 

This grant is valuable for its Prakrit language which is 
possibly the speaking language of the people of ancient 
Vidarbha This is the only original record of the earliest 
period found in the province and as such it will be useful for 
tracing the earliest stage of development of MarSjhi, the 
current language of the locality It will be a subject for 
another paper to discuss the deviation of the language from 

» 2D AiR. VoL 21 P 119 p!*to XXt E I Vol IX p 129 (nufclrtjw- 
Sri BLlm*vm*y« 504-2 Grtpn*p«kfe 4 dhra*e 101 

n HJrtory of Indi* p III 
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» 

thatpf -Vararuci’s Prakrit and -to fin dthe: traces of .the modern 
Marathi in the language oPtheqpresent grant. 3 1 ::5.- 1" 

For the, convenience of the scholars -blocks =of the- photo- 
graphs, transliteration and the translation. o£ the .-present :grant 
are* being “pnhlished --along with .this paper.,..:: .-.cst.z =..T 

'7 Transcript of the grant of V indhyaSakti 7 ' 7 

First Plate "J" ~-~ 

3 - Drstam— ~ : s - —V - 

* « 

lr (1) 'Vatsagulmad - dharmmamaharajasya — agnistoma- 
--aptoryama-Vajapeya-jyoti- — s — 5 - - -- : c — c - 

2 - (2) stoma^brhaspati-eava - sadyaskra-catur - asvamedBa- 

— yajinas-samraja-Vr- 22 -® 

~Siddham— "" _ ^ " 

_ _ * _ _ 

(3) shivrddha-sagdtrasya'Hariti-pufrasya Sri-Pravarasena- 

— .. pa U ^ aS y a '- ~- ~ - — -- 

(4) dharmmamaharaja'sya 28 ~ Sri- Sarwasena putrasya 

~ dharmma-maha'raj'asya “* V “ = ‘"~~ 

(5‘) Vakatakanam ^ri : Vmdyasakter-vacanat Nandikatasa 
utfara 24 -magge " 

- - - : -2nd Plate, first side - -- 

(6) bhakalakkhoppakabbhase akasapattesu amha-santaka 

sawayoga-ni- r ... . 

(7) yutta anatti - bhata sesaya - sancaranta -rala^rputta 

bhariitavv.a amhehi — /. .. \ 

2 (6). dam apuno-vijaya-vejayike ,ayu-.bala- yaddhamke 
_ svasti- _ . .. . / c-.ci... 

(9).ianti-vacane ihamuttike dhammatthane.etthad-grame 
adhi 26 vvanika-cara- . . T - - - 

'(for nassa addhaka Bhalandayana-sagottesi Situ jjesi 
Kapmjala- 

22 Read ‘ Visnu ’ 23 Read * rSja * ** Read ‘ uttara 

25 Read * feqla ’ 2C R C ad * Ithi ’ 
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2nd plntc, 2nd *ndc 

(11) sagolleai Rnddnpcsj SrAvnlliijnnn cogoltesi 

Bhs|(idc\ i))eai 

(12) koaikn angollcst Dcauj|c;i koailo aagoltcsi 
Vcnhujjesi 

(13) Kcnikn sagottcM Vullnpcsi Ptnppnlsdi sngoltcsi 
Pun 

(14) jjesi Bliilnnd/ty inn 'ngollCM Cindnjcsi Kostkn 
Mgollcst Jcphnjc 

(15) ai pnlcltt dolu Bliafnndw inn sngotlcsi Buddhnjesi 
Ko'd a r igolten 

3rd plnlc, 1st aide 

(16) Blullilnpcsi kosd n angoltcsi Snngcsi Kosikn 
angoltai 

(17) Horinnajcsilli etcna bindmnSnn bliSgStmnJ 3 
Koad n sngollrai 

3 (18) Revntijiwi bingo cnultholti Acnndsdilynkslnko 
opuwndn 

(19) tllyndnllo pimnnjAmimntevnsc cStimejjnggSmo 
mnjjnli pnrdiSto \itn 

( 20 ) rimn tnjntln nmlfttn f imvntneyd.n nlnvnnn kcnna 
kkhnnnkn nlmnnnn-dhsnnn 

3rd plntc, 2nd side 

(21) pp-innyn ppndeyn npuppbn kkhirn ggnhnm npnrnip 
pnrn go balivntddn 

(22) ov6ra aiddhikn ncnmmndgolnkn nbhn|n ppnvcsn 
nkhn(|n collnkn vcnc 

(23) aikn nlnrndn nvnhn Bnnidln sopnmdlu ankutup- 
ponla 

(24) anmfincn mnhfiknrana sfiwnjnti pmihfirn pnriiulnncn 
jnto upon !i 

M-I290B 
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(25) khita sasana cadamyamana karetta rakkhadha 
rakkhapedhaya panharadha 

Fourth plate 

(26) pariharapedhaya jovu abadham karejja kartawya 
anumannati 

(27) tissa etehi upari-likhitehi bamhanehi parikupitesa 
danda- 

(28) ka nigraha karejjametti savvaccharam 37 hemanta 
pakkham padhamam 

(29) divasa 4 samupanatthi Iikhitamimam sasanam * 
senapatina 

(30) Vanhuna lti ll siddhirastu II [four-petalled lotus 
symbol] ll 

Translation 

Seen. 

(Ll. 1 to 5) From Vatsagulma (Basim) by order of 
Vmdhyasakti, of the Vakatakas, who is the righteous 27 king, son 
of the righteous king Sarvasena, a grandson of Sr! Pravarasena, 
son of Hariti 28 and also belonging to Visnuvrddha gotra, who 
is an emperor performing agnistoma, ,aptoryama, Vajapeya, 
Jyotistoma, Brhaspatisava, Sadyaskra and four asvamedhas. 

In the northern region of Nandikata (the present Nanded m 
the Nizam’s state) (11 6 and 7.) bhakalakkhoppakabbhase 2 ] 
akasapattesu ( <;) ) 

Dharmamaharaja is translated as righteous king This epithet occurs m many 
grants of other dynasties 

15 Harltiputra occurs m the grants of Visnu Kunda Cutu Satakami They were 
Manavj a gotra Harltiputra The Kadambas also imitated them ' The epithet Hariti 
putrn does not occur m subsequent Vskataka grants It might be the name of Vindhya- 
£al ti ns Gautamiputro has been recorded as name of the son of Pravarasena I Dr 
D C Sircar Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan, p 155 

15 This clause cannot be, ns yet, explained Abhas = near, and patja=* region 
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Those who are in our retinue those who have been 
appointed by the order of the chief, the warriors under orders 
noblemen touring by command, 8 should be spoken to 
(warned) (11 7 to 9), by us now for our success and for 
successful end for extending our life and strength, for attain 
ment of welfare and peace, and for benefit here and m the 
next world, in this holy place and in this village half to ihe 
section of Atharvana ,” (11 1 0 to 1 5) to Situjja of Bhnlandsyaoa 
gotra, to Ruddajja 88 of Kapinjaia golra to Bhgttidevajja of 
Srivifthfiyana gotra, to Desujja of Kausika gotra to Venhujja 
of Kausika gotra to Vidhijja of Kausika gotra, to Pitujja of 
Paippalsdi gotra, to Cindajja of Bhslandliyana golra and to 
Je^^hajja of Kausika gotra by two parts, (II 16 to 19) to 
Buddha/ja of Bslandayarta-golra, to Bhgt filajja of Kausika 
gotra, to Sivajja of Kausika gotra and to Harmnajja of 
Kausika gotra — to these BrahmanB third port to Revabjja of 
Kausika gotra the fourth part , lasting for the period of the 
sun and the moon, have been given as was not formerly 
given we give with the exemptions and limitations in the 
village which has people of the four Vedas — which exemp- 
tions and limitations were given effect to by the former 
kings 

The exemptions and limitations are as follows * — (11 20 
to 23) without being required to supply bullocks 85 etc in 
succession free from the dues of digging and selling salt 

* Saafya <•« commanded Scaly* utvintnU kalapptra h eqnlTalast to Ajna —Part 
bslapntr*h 7 to word Sealya occur* with tte *rnme meaning In tbe Apahhnupaa work 
ff tbb in pj* Susa by Prof HiraJal Jain of AmrtotL 

n Adtfranflca^Atbarvanlka wMci occur* /s otter giant*. 

I 3 Ajja^Ary*. Rudd»ua»Rodrtrym. Arya pfthet U added to Brahmin name* 
fn rabaetjtent Vrhljal* grant* 1° Sanikilt Jl In RudrajI 6Hr»ji In Marathi k tha 
form of ajJ* *nd Iry* 

33 Ttl* cIiqk occur* In the HirahadagaUl plate* of iiv**i*nd*v»im*n II and tbe 
meaning of the cla nac given by tto editor Prof Bfttlcr ba* been followed bare. 
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without any dues for gold, gram and matrimony, 84 without 
requiring to pay dues for cows and bullocks as was being paid 
previously, avar 85 siddhika ( 3), without any dues for hide and 
coal, free from the entry of the warriors, without being 
required to supply cots, water pots, 80 etc., free from any 
taxes, free from carriers’ taxes, with the underground treasure 
and with the minor treasures, with the right of duties and taxes 
(1. 24) samanca mahakarana 87 sawajati parihara parihitanca (?) 
(11. 24 and 25) protect and cause to be protected from those 
who disobey the order written above, defeat them and cause 
them to be defeated (11. 26 to 28); we will restraint, with 
punishment, the person who obstructs or allows obstruction 
being caused by others — on being complained against them 
by the Brahmins mentioned above (11 28 to 30). It has 

been completed m the year 37, first fortnight of Hemanta, day 
4. This order has been written by Visnu, the geneial. 
Let there be success. 


The word ppanaya can be the apabhramsa form of Pranaya hence it is translated 
ae matrimony 

36 Avasa siddhika and achara siddhika occur in many grants In the Dudia plates 
of Pravarasena II (E I , Vol III, p 2^0] the term occurs as ' ava (cat rasana carman 
garan’ , the term is not properly explained 

36 Similar clauses occur in the Mayidavolu plates and Hirahadagalli plates of 
Sivaskandavarman II as ‘ akuracolaka vmesi khat(a'samvasani ’ and * akara yollaka 
vinesi khattavasam ’ respectively 

37 The meaning of the clause is not clear ‘ Mahakarana ’ appears to be the name 
of an authority who has control over all the castes and his rights have been protected 




* 

iVtklfaka Copper Plate— 3rd Plate tecond tid e -7 . 



Vlil)aia Copper Plate— 4th Plat 
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RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF BENGAL 
IN THE PRE-PALA AGE 

Dr B M Barua, M A D Lit (Lond ) 

Calcaita Uniocrdty 

The Secrelanes regret that ihis paper which was read 
before the Congress has not beer) left with the office and 
that no abstract is available 



HEAD-OFFERING MOTIF IN AN ANCIENT 
BENGAL TERRACOTTA 

(With two photographs) 

Dr U. N. Ghoshal, M A., Ph.D. 

Presidency College, Calcutta 

In his recently published work entitled “ Excavation at 
Pahaipur, Bengal ” (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No 55), Rao Bahadur K N Dikshit, while 
describing the terra-cottas of the mam shrine, writes as 
follows {Ibid, p. 67) — “ Another plaque shows a man 
seated on a cushion, holding the top-knot of his head with 
the left hand and a sword in the right across his own neck, 
as if m the act of striking. This may possibly refer to the 
life of Buddha himself, when he cut off his long hair with 
his sword, just before he turned a recluse 

In the absence of further references, it is not possible to 
trace this remarkable sculpture which is not illustrated m the 
volume under notice. Its significance, however, can be 
understood from the clear description given above. 

Representations of the Buddha’s cutting off his hair, 
preparatory to his renunciation, are by no means unknown to 
the Eastern school of sculpture to which category the series 
of terra-cottas at Paharpur belongs at least in part This 
scene, for example, is represented m two stelae hailing from 
a village in Jessore and from an unknown site in Bihar, 
which have been described and reproduced by Mr. R D 
Banerji [Easton Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, pp. 
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46 and 57, nnd Pis XIX, b and c) Bui neither in these 
nor in any other known specimen the Buddha is figured as 
holding his sword across his own neck as if in the act of 
striking The clue to the correct interpretation of the 
Paharpur plaque is to be found m a senes of four Pallava 
and Early Cola sculptures which were first identified by 
Dr J Ph Vogel in a paper published in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies ( * The Hcad-offcnng to the 
Goddcts In Pallaoa Sculpture BSOS Vol Vi pp 539- 
543 with four plates) In these sculptures which are found 
in theDraupadl ratha nnd the Vnrsha Cave at MnmallapuTOm 
the Lower Cave at Tnchinopoli nnd the temple at Pu]ja 
mnitgai (10 miles to the south of Tnnjore) we have the 
identical motif of a pair of male figures kneeling by the side 
of a four armed goddess who can be easily identified as 
Durgi or Mafmamardint Dr Vogel after a minute examine 
(ton of the sculptures in question, concludes that in each of 
the above examples the person kneeling to the proper nght 
of the goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head 
to the deity 

The description of the kneeling figures by Dr Vogel 
on the above examples tallies in all essentials with that of the 
Paharpur terracotta to which Mr Dikshit refers In the 
two clear specimens, tho e from Tnchinopoli and PuJJamaiigai 
the personage seizes the tuft of his hair by the left hand while 
applying the sword held in his right hand to his neck (Fig I) 
The difference, utz the absence of the goddess and the 
seated posture, is probably due to the fact that the Paharpur 
plaque was held to be not a cult object but a decorative 
design 

A terracotta panel now deposited m the Mathura Museum 
(Fig 2) enables us to trace the extension of this sinking motif 
further afield in the region of the upper Ganges valley as far 
back as the Gupta period It ‘ shows a bearded monk 
with emaciated ribs detaching his own bead with a sword 
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which has half entered his throat ” (V. S Agrawala, 
Handbook of the Sculptures of the ,Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology , Muttra, 1939, p. 51 and figure 39). In the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) the monk is shown as 
kneeling with the right hand grasping the sword and the left 
holding the tuft of hair exactly as m the South Indian 
examples quoted above As Mr. Agrawala kindly informs 
me, the terracotta was discovered from the bed of the Jumna 
at Muttra in 1938 Mr. Agrawala assigns it on grounds of 
style to the Gupta period. 

The offering of his own head by the devotee is not 
unknown to our ancient religious literature. An early 
instance is found m the Ramayana (Uttara-kanda, Chs 
IX-X) in connection with the story of Ravana’s austerities 
for matching the greatness of his half-brother Vaisravana 
(Kubera) How Ravana propitiated Lord Brahma is told in 
the following lines — 

Dasa-varsa-sahasrantu niraharo DaSananah I 

purne varsa-sahasre tu sirascagnau juhava sah II 

/ 

evam varsa-sahasrani nava tasyaticakramuh I 
siramsi nava capyasya pravistam hutasanam II 
atha varsa-sahasre tu dasame dasamam sirah I 
chettukame Dasagrlve praptastatra pitamahah II 

{Ibid, X, 10-12). 

! 

The above^ instance is only an isolated one. It is quite 
otherwise with the religious literature of the Saktas, where 
we find repeated sanctions for ritual-offermg of his own blood 
by the devotee m honour of the goddess In the DevI- 
mahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana we are told how 
the king Suratha and the Vaisya Samadhi, after hearing the 
story of the Devi’s mahatmya, propitiated the image of the 
deity by various offerings and ended by making her an 
offering soaked with blood from their own bodies Then 
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the Devt being propitiated appeared before them and granted 
their desires — 

Tau tasmm puhne devyah krtvS mQrtim mahtmaytm I 
arhanSm cakratustasyih pujpadhDpignitarpanaih II 
rur&hirau yatshsrau tanmanaskau samshitau I 
dadatustau balim caiva mjagitrasiguksitam II 
evaip samSrsdhayatostribhir varsair yatstmanoh I 
parituita Jagaddhatrl pratyaksam priha Candiki I 

Devyuvica — 

Yntpr&rthyate tvnya bhQpa Ivnya cn kulanandana I 
mattastat prirthyatirp sarvam paritujti dadfimi vim II 

(Mirkandeya Purina, XIII, 7-11) 

The fCshki Purnnn has the following verses in praise of 
the practice of blood offering from his own body by the 
devotee — 

Sirdfllaica noraicaiva svagitra rudhiram tathi I 
Candikibhairnvadfntim balayah panktrtitih II 

°irphasya farabhasyitha svagatrasya ca fomtaih I 
Devi trptim avipnoti sabasTam parivatsaiin II 

{Ibid, LXV1I, 5 and 12) 

With these may be quoted the verses from the same work 
sanctioning the offering of flesh by the devotee 

Yah sva hjdaya safijitam mSqisaro mi?a praminatah I 
tiln mudga praminidvi devyai dadyflttu bhaktitah II 
$enmisibhyantare tasmit kamamiBfamavipnuySt I 


yenitaiamiipsam satyena dadimtfvarabhotaye I 
mrvinaip tena satyena dehi haip baip namo namah I 
ityanena tu mantrena svamigisain vitaiedbudhah I 

{Ibid, LX VII, 172 and 184-85) 


67-12906 
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The Tantrasara, perhaps the most popular Tantric 
nibandha in ^Bengal, actually quotes rules relating to the 
offering of one’s own blood before the goddess and the 
blessings supposed to follow from this act : 

Svagatrarudhiradane tu — 

Kanthadho nabhitascorddhvam hrdbhagasya yatastatah I 
parsvayoscapi rudhiram Durgayai vimvedayet II 

Phalam tu Kumaritantre — 

Svagatrarudhiram dattva natva rajatvamapnuyat II 
yah svahrdayasanjatam mamsam masa-pramanatah I 

- tila-mudga-pramanam va dadyadbhaktiyuto narah If 
sanmasabhyantare tasya kamamistamavapnuyat I 

(Ibid, pp 933-34, Bangavasi Ed., Calcutta, 1334 B.S ) 

In the late Tantric nibandha work from Bengal, called 
Pianatosam, written (as we learn from the preamble) by 
Ramatosana Vidyalamkara in 1743 Saka (1821 A.D.), we 
have a quotation from the Matsyasukta of Mahatantra 
Here we have a comparative list of the merits of different 
kinds of blood-offerings before the Devi including that of 
his own blood by the devotee (Ibid, p. 283, Basumati ed , 
Calcutta). It is a matter of common knowledge that the rule 
of offering blood nearest the heart before the goddess is very 
much observed by pious Hindu ladies of Bengal down to our 
own times. 

The offering of one’s own blood before the goddess was 
not approved as a general rule by all the authorities of the 
Sakta cult. The Kahka Purana forbids a Brahmana to offer 
his own blood along with other animals m the passage 
mentioned below : 

Simham vyaghram narancapi svagatrarudhiram tatha I 
na dadyat Brahmano madyam mahadevyai kadacana II 



AH-U*cJ off Clin tt Modi 

{Flff*. r and 2) 
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ava gtaarudhirarp dadySccStmabadhamavSpnuyfit I 

{Ibid, LXVII 50 and 52) 

To the same effect runs a text quoted in the TantrasSra — 

madymn datvS tnahfidevyai Brihmano narakarp vrajet I 
svagStrarudhiraip dattvS atmahatySmavSpnuyit 0 

{Ibid, p 934) 

On the other hand, the Haratattvadtdhiti while quoting 
similar inhibitory texts from the Gfiyatrttantra, reproduces 
and explains away a text of the Yoginltantra expressly 
enjoining a Brfihmana to offer his own blood to the Devi 
Yattu evatp vipro devatSyat svngatrarudhiraip dadediti 
Yoginltantra - jasthapa(alavacanaip tnttsdftedhikflnporam 
Pdrvavacane svagStrarudhiradinasya madyatulyamndB 
fravanttt {Ibid, p 329, Calcutta 1907) 

It is interesting to observe that the conflict of authorities 
noticed above is reflected in the Literature of folk lore which 
as might be expected contains a number of references to such 
a peculiar rite as the head-offering ceremony In Soma 
deva s KathasantsSgara (1 1th century) we have in two 
slighdy different versions (L1II, 86-193 and LXXV, 5 120) 
the story of the Brshmana Vlravara who, to save his royal 
master from his impending doom, actually (or nearly') cut 
off his own head as an offering to the goddess Caadiks when 
the deity, struck by this extraordinary act of devotion granted 
all his desires The version of the story in Kscmendra s 
Bfhatkathfimafijarl (Kavyamala edition, p 525) similarly 
describes Vlravara as a done In the other versions of the 
Vetfila Panes vupiab, such as those of Stvadssa and Jambhala 
datta Vlravara is more properly described as a rSjapuira 
and hsalriya (see M B Emeneau jambhaladatta s version 
of the Velala Pa/Ica oirpiati, American Oriental Senes 
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Vol. IV, p. 43, for full references). The Hitopadesa 
(III, 8) which also gives the story of Vlravara, similarly 
characterises the same as a lajapuha 

Apart from these references, we have mention of head- 
offering before the goddess as a familiar motif in some other 
well-known tales. Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara (LXXX, 
4-31), as well as Sivadasa’s version of the Vetalapancavimsati 
contains the story of the washerman Dhavala and his brother- 
in-law (or friend) who cut off their heads for presentation to 
the goddess in a fit of excessive devotion When the grief- 
stricken wife of Dhavala prepared to follow suit, the goddess 
restored the dead persons to life The same story is told 
m Jambhaladatta’s version of Vetalapancavimsati with the 
difference that Dhavala figures as a prmce and is said to have 
won his bride by similarly offering to cut off his own head 
so as to propitiate the goddess (see M. B. Emeneau, op cit., 
pp 61-63 and footnotes). Above all, the Dvatnmsatputtalika 
has a number of stories of King Vikramaditya, the paragon 
of royalty, who performs the same extraordinary act or 
sacrifice. In most of these stories (Nos. II, VII, VIII, 
XVIII) the king, interceding m favour of some suffering 
mortal prepared to strike at his own neck with his sword, 
thus successfully propitiates the goddess (Ambika or 
Bhuvanesvarl or an unnamed deity said to be fond of human 
flesh). In only one story (XXVII) the act of devotion is 
performed before a Bhairava or attendant of 6iva (See 
Franklin Edgerton, Vilframa' s Adventures or the Thirty-two 
Talcs of the Throne, Part I, trans.,pp. 54, 89, 94, 213, 220). 

The popularity of the head-offering motif is shown by 
the fact that it finds mention not only in ancient Sanskrit but 
also in modern, vernacular literature of folk-tales We have 
thus the pathetic story of Hamir, the valiant Chnuhan chief- 
tain of Rnnthambhor, who had the audacity to defy the 
mighty Alnuddin Khalji, Sultan of Delhi, and at last ended 
his life by cutting off has own head as an offering to the 
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god Rudra This story is told m four Hindi poems of the 
first half of the 19th century and is illustrated by at least 
three senes of paintings of the Kangra school belonging to 
that period (see the illuminating paper of Hirananda Sastn, 
“ The Hamir Hath, ’ illustrated with ten plates Journal of 
Indian Art and Industry October 1915 pp 35 40 I owe 
this reference to Prof Suniti Kumar Chatterji of the 
Calcutta University) 

It thus appears that the religious nte of head-offenng 
had an extensive vogue m Indian art and literature going 
bach to Gupta times Its motives arc various, involving 
as a general rule persuasions by the devotee to the goddess 
to confer matenal favours upon himself or upon others and 
in exceptional cases an excess of self mortification It is 
most often associated with the Saktn cult, though some 
examples of its connection with the cult of Siva also occur 
The religious literature of the Saktas, though it docs not 
directly sanction this rite at least encourages the same by 
recognising offering of one’s own blood to the goddess as 
an act of merit From this point of view our present plaque 
possesses a unique historical significance If our argument 
is accepted a 3 correct, the Paharpur plaque would be the 
oldest known artistic reference to the Sikta cult in Bengal 



SATAKARNI SUCCESSION AND 
MARRIAGE RULES 


Prof. Kshitisprasad Chattopadhyay, M.A (Cantab.) 

Calcutta University 

(Abstract) 

The writer had previously put forward the hypothesis 
that the Satakarms and Sungas were matrilmeal people 
and that succession to the throne was from mother’s brother 
-to sister’s son in general. Cross cousin marriage was also 
practised, especially by the Satakarnis, who had two king- 
doms, on one of which a father would rule and on the 
other, the son, whose mother was the sister of the 
previous king of this second kingdom. Prof. Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri in the latest edition of his work entitled 
“Political History of Ancient India” raised objections to 
these views He argued that (a) the correlation of metro- 
nymic and regal title did not hold for all coins and inscrip- 
tions, (h) all queens were not cross cousins, (c) a few, out of 
numerous versions of the Pur anas, did not exclude the 
names of sons as stated by the writer 

In the present paper the writer points out that (a) the 
correlation holds good for inscriptions — the discrepancy 
for coins is discussed and shown to support the hypothesis 
put forward to a large extent ; (b) the alleged discrepancy 
about cross cousin marriage is shown to be based on a 
misconception of the critic, (c) the objections raised about 
a few manuscripts are shown to be unsound on statistical 
grounds 
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THE AUSPICIOUS SYMBOL AT THE 
BEGINNING OF INSCRIPTIONS 

Dr Dineschandra Sircar M A Ph D 

Calcutta University 

Very often a symbol is noticed at the beginning of 
Indian records 1 * * * 5 with slight modifications according to 
their age and locality It is called pf//afy8r full or 
Ganefa's curl in the Tamil country, and in Bengal it was 
called gji as late as the end of the last century The symbol 
is still used by orthodox people in some parts of this 
country and its shape now resembles the Bengali figure 
for 7 with a candraomdu (the Bengali sign foT nasalise 
tion) above — 1 According to A1 Blrtlnl,’ this auspicious 

symbol indicates the pranaVa l e , the sound Om and 
scholars generally accepted his interpretation Recently 
however Dr N K Bhattasah has challenged the authority 
of A1 BtrOnt and has suggested that the symbol in question 
indicates siddham or siddhir*= asiu B A1 Blrtlnl s interprets 
tion cannot convince us as in many records the symbol is 


1 C/ V »oft tfSIS Is the Manfcownr hnosfo Inscription of Kmnrroflopto ( CJJ 

Rl P 46) the Nalmnda Inscription of VipnUiiTroltra \EJ XXJ P 531 tSo two 
Bodi Gnp, Inscription* of Afolucball, (E J XII pp 29 30) » *TO tjia! In tko 

H*T* Sttalx tomplo In*criptlon of Yatihop*!* (AJi.B. Mon. V p 56) *” *ist 

In the Gwalior Intcripbloo of Bhoja ( EJ XVIII p. 107) | fltc. etc. 

5 Smchau A l flZrfinJ * India I p 173 
1 EJ XVII p. 352. 
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found followed by the pianava 4 . No authority could how- 
ever be cited for or against Dr Bhattasali’s theory. 5 6 

I have noticed a dhanya-vyadhi-lzhandana-mantra in 
Parasara’s Krisisamgraha , G which resembles an early 
medieval charter recording the gift of land This mantra 
in its form of a pseudo-charter solves the problem of the 
symbol, because manbas are learnt orally and are generally 
recited, and the symbol at the beginning of the pseudo- 
charter had therefore to be expressed m words. The mantra, 
in question, is given m two versions beginning with the 
expression Om siddhih which evidently stands for the 
auspicious symbol found at the beginning of Indian 
inscriptions 

Let us quote the text of the mantra in full, so that one 
may compare its form with that of early medieval grants. 
It is interesting to note that the second version of the mantra 
actually calls itself a sasana. 

# f%f%: i to: i i feufaftfrwra 

qqfirT 1' TTrlT' 


4 *m*. fw in the grants of Vijayasena and Ballalasena ( Ins Beng , 

III, pp 46, 61, 71), Bilhari inscription of YuvarSjadeva II (El, I, p 254), 
Benares grant of Kama (E I , II, p 3051 , o' ^ inff <U141 in the grants of 
Lakshmanasena and his successors (/ns Beng , III, pp 85, 94, 101 , 109, 121, 133, 143), 
\j sff in ike Veraval mscnption of Arjuna (/ A , XI, p 242) , etc , 

etc 

5 Cf however w' at the beginning of the Baud grant published m I H Q > 

X, p 475. 

6 BangabSsI ed , p. 41 ff 
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YTwitirdiffR't uf? ^ srafot hr irm 

«ns; 5 N HTf fipTEtrp p & mt mf vt* » 

The second version adds rra after jjt;- 

tn^*5\ , and reads “fjJ'nrfSR^ and n QT^T JIItf^'T 

instead of 0 faj d I cj_ and °m?T respectively It 

however ends a little differently — 


^t*T5rf ■g yrera i Mmae i i^q . v^stri 
'runi«i *na»tyoa Htw »fral qi«y»tj«5l ^fawnf? 
fagtEl *im ateibI hh httrtcti fifrofira ArnTTOcTOffrefi i 
T3 ®r<lasqiH«T Pro^HifTOi frt crTxrrraflt rtjajtwd rim 
^rjihiTwre HEo?.' nmn rmnm fen^j e^rorgs; EmpEjut 
Afum' nftnQfi; i nmm Fttrr ?n>infa fastm* nf^ a 
fh«r unfo urar 'traprart 7 rTO« 51 sHhrpEWi mtv qrpr ^ ijw 
Tfa » & wt If v « 


The auapiaous symbol followed by namas\5ra to some 
deity and the word svasti is found in a number of records 1 
The first version of the mantra adores the feet of the guru 
instead of a deity This is quite m consonance with the 
high regards with which the guru or ustSd is looked upon by 
the professional ojhls and with the belief that spells are 
pointless if homage to the guru is not paid on all occasions 
The second version has however found out a deity to be 
adored together with the guru, just to complete its resem 
blance with early medieval grants As regards the date of 
the composition of the mantra the passage TOT 

wrnmt it^HiMify<ioi mtasronspnsT froftw or 0 qi?r gmftw 


1 The following [t the Indication with reference to the use of the mantra 

fofaffT * 

A* to the second version of the mantra the Indication Is 
f^f 5 nTTWWt'‘tT»Jr J fT’ *TBJ watffrj I 
*r ttffaftcffrot m r *r$*( wfarj n 

* c f * OTpTtt t »^fvi I hi the Khoh grant of Saipkshobha (CJJ 

^ P 114) | Kamaall grant of Voldyadeva {Gaa4alak.hamili p 128) y I 

^ftl I In the Manahall errant oFMadanaptla {Ibtd p 148) etc, etc. 

6 S—I 290 B 
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definitely points to the early medieval period The Tantric 
formula at the end of the mantra , if not added afterwards, 
may indicate a slightly later date. The dhanyavyadhis 
called Rata, Bhonta, Bhonti, Pandaramukhi, Gandhi, 
Gandhiya, Drodhi, Dholisrnga or °srngi, Mahisamundl, etc , 
may offer clues as to the country where the mantra was 
composed. I have not been able to trace them m Bengal. 

Al-Biruni’s mistake as regards the interpretation of the 
symbol may be explained. The Om m the expression 
Om siddhih (the pronounced or literal form of the symbol) 
might have led him to confusion Instances of such con- 
fusion are found in the Baud grant (58th year) of Rana- 
bhanja 8 9 which begins with rip and the Belabo grant of 
Bhojavarman 10 which begins with rip # The symbol 

pronounced as Om siddhih in the Krisisamgraha is doubtless 
evolved from the word siddham found in a number of earlier 
inscriptions. It may be suggested that Om siddhih may not 
have been the only pronunciation of the symbol in all parts 
of India ; that is to say, it was differently pronounced in 
different parts of the country. Al-Biruni’s Om and Bhatta- 
sali’s siddhir = astu have however not been supported by 
literary evidence, as Om siddhih has been by the Krisi- 
samgraha 

8 IHQ.X, P 475 

10 Ins Beng , III, p 19 
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baimbikanSm kulavratam 

Dr Dineschandra Sircar, MA.PhD 

Ctlculla Unloerdty 

The expression occurs in a verse of 

fvghd&sa fl Molaoibagnimilra Agmmtlra, son of Pushya 
nutra thus refers to his own sense of courtesy 

?xfnr© *tra firr^fe Sfensrat gratia^ i (Act IV) 

There is difference of opinion as regards the meaning of 
the word balmbika which is not found in Sanskrit lexicons 
Some scholars (c g , Apte in his Sans^rit-English Dictionary ) 
believe that the word means “a gallant lover or a 
Ngyaka of the Dakshina variety Evidently these scholars 
have conjectured the meaning from the smgle 
MalaalbBgnimltra passage quoted above There ore other 
scholars who think that batmblk.0 signifies a particular 
dynasty to which Agmmitra belonged 

According to the former interpretation, the word kola 
in the expression bulaorata would mean ‘ a class , where- 
as it would indicate " a dynasty according to the latter 
interpretation The use of the expression foriavrata m the 
works of Kglidssa however appears to support in all cases 
the latter mterpretaUon, as it always refers to a particular 
dynasty Attention may be drawn in this connection to the 
following passage which refers to the bulatiraia of the 
Pauravas 
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sraSrEJ f *T5f rRf— 

f^^Wfr^rlTf^ Sifted II 

{Abhijnanasa\untalam , Act VIII, 20) 

and also to the following verse referring to the \ulavrata 

of the Ikshvakus . 

\ 

^rsr f^r?j5iT§TrrmT 

i ^ facfraqqn:*PT i 
gfasRcPir^TsrT ffsn 
3Tf%rT^?I^Tfe : ^Il , in'fiT? f% f sTsIrPIT II 

(Raghuvamsam, Canto III, 70) 

It is therefore almost certain that, m the verse in question, 
Agnimitra refers to his own family as Baimbiba which was 
evidently derived from the name of a near ancestor or a 
distant distinguished ancestor. As Pushyamitra himself did 
not belong to any royal family, there is hardly any possibility 
of a very distant ancestor to have had remarkable exploits 
to his credit and to have been remembered on that account 
Bnnbika therefore might have been the name of the father (or 
grandfather) of Pushyamitra 
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ADMINISTRATION IN ANpIENT BENGAL 
Dr Benoy Chandra Sen, M A , Ph D (Lond ) 

Calcutta UnioertJly 

This paper has already been printed in the Indian 
Culture, October, 1939 
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THE SAHASRALINGA LAKE 


Mr. Santimoy Banerji, M.A , L.T 

Government High School, Mirzapur 

Intioduction 

The artificial lake Sahasralinga at Patan (Anhilvada) 
occupies a unique place m the Mediaeval history of Guzarat. 
It was a splendid achievement of Jayasiraha Siddharaj, the 
greatest Chaulukya sovereign. Its name is still recited in 
thousand tongues m Guzarat. 

Says the Sarasvatl-Puran which is still a manuscript and 
not published : — 

^ TT5TT *T I 

16, 222 

There is no king vying with Siddhesa and no lake 
parallel to that one excavated by him There is no Tirtha 
(a place of sanctity) equal to Sahasralinga. 

This lake was decorated with countless temples, ghats , 
etc., erected on its banks which were regarded as Tirthas. 
This Puran is still m manuscript and is guessed to have been 
written by a poet of the court of Siddharaj The guess 
is about a scholar named Kesava who was well versed m 
Puran and History and who was in direct touch with the 
King. He might have been commissioned to write the 
poem m commemoration of the Sahasralinga 'Lake — a 
splendid specimen of art. Prabhabak Chant is the only 
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work which refers to the name of Keiava Saraavatl Pursn 
supplies a complete list of the temples and TtrthaB and m 
many places supplies their location We find references 
to this lake in. numerous works — Sanskrit Prakrit, Old 
Guzrati, Arabic and Persian The important works may be 
cited as follow — 

DvySiraya Kivya, Klrtt Kaumudl Mcharfija ParSjaya 
Hammira Mada Mardana Vasanta Vilssa Apabhremfa 
KSvyatrayl (SamrE Rise), Sarasvatl Pursn, Am 1 Akban 
Mirat l-Ahtnadi, Mirat i Sikandan and others 

The hands of time have wrought their ravages on this 
superb specimen of art and sanctity There is practically 
no trace of this lake at present The majority of temples 
have vanished and only a few Dargas or mausoleums of 
Muslim saints are standing in then places The bed of the 
lake has practically been filled up by earth where cultivation 
is going on at present and the Messana Kakroti Railway 
has passed over it One is reminded of its existence only 
on account of the remnants of its high banks which have 
not yet disappeared 

Recently two papers were contributed on the Sahaara 
biiga Lake in Guzrati by two gentlemen of Pllan m the 
Baroda State namely Messrs Kanailal Bhai Shankar Dave 
and Ramlal Chunni Lai Modi The first gentleman contn 
buted his paper as a supplement to a weekly Guzrati paper 
of Bombay named Guzrati The second gentleman read 
his paper in the Twelfth Session of the Guzrati Sahitya 
Panshad of Ahmedabad 

Mr Dave in his paper has tned to furnish details of 
information about the lake, temples end Tlrthas on its banks 
so far as information about them could be gleaned from the 
SarasvatJ Pur an r 

Mr Modi, on the other hand has tried to reconstruct the 
whole geography of the SahasraliAga Lake by a scientific 
sifting of the entire account of the Sarasvatl PurSn He has 
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tried to locate the temples, Tlrthas, the high roads, the 
canal, the river and the geographical relation of the lake 
with the old and new city of Anhilvada or modern Patan 
Wherever the account of the Puranhascnot helped him, 
Mr. Modi has offered his own suggestions. So far as I 
think, he has succeeded remarkably. 

For my present paper, the authorities cited above have 
been consulted and the papers have been freely utilised. 
Mr. Modi’s paper is an important contribution and I fully 
acknowledge my debt to him in writing out 'my paper. 
The annual report of the Archaeological Department, 
Baroda, and the Baroda Gazetteer too, have been utilised 
while writing out this paper. The publications of the 
„ Archaeological Department of the Indian Government have 
not been lost sight of. 

Designation of the Lake 

This lake is popularly known as * Sahasralinga Sarovar ’ 
Mr. Dave thinks that this name is not correct as some works 
name it as Siddha Sara or Siddha Sagara and following the 
Sarasvati-Puran, identifies it with Durlabha-Sagara. The 
Sarasvatl-Puran states that Siddharaja, while lying on his 
bed, meditated one night how he could repair a lake near 
the city which was situated on the north of the city and 
which had been excavated by Durlabha-Raja 1 The 
Sahasralinga Lake, too, lies on the north of old Patan and it 
is just possible that Durlabh-Sagar after a new orientation 
with numerous temples and Tlrthas on its banks, had been 
renamed as Sahasralinga Sarovar 

Mr. Modi, however, is of opinion that the title Sahasra- 
hnga is quite correct. Prabandha-Chintamam distinctly 

1 qTf^t frrfar i 

arafM ^ h 101 

5 gra ^ u q r ^ c f t-grrqi, 15 - 102 
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mentions the name of the lake ns Sahosrnlifiga The old 
Guzrati work Samrd RssO in the Apabhramfe-Ksvyatrayl also 
calls the lake as Sahasrahnga Ain i Akbari also call s it 
Sahasrfinnh But he is not definite a3 to whether the 
Sahasrahfiga Lake was n fresh excavation or the orientation 
of an old one 

The dale oj the Sahasrahnga Lal^e 

As regards the date of excavation of the lake and the 
building of temples, etc , on its banks, only a surmise can be 
made Prabnndha ChintSmnni states that the excavaUon of 
the lake started before the conquest of Maliva * 

Hemchandrn in his Dvyifraya K&vyn says "Just ns after 
the war waged on account of Maithilt, Rfighava performed 
a sacrifice, so he (SiddharSja) on an auspicious day devoid 
of any evil constellation of stars, fixed the appropriate time 
(Muhdrta) for the excavation and decoration of the lake noth 
temples, etc , after the war of conquest (of Mnlwn) 

Thus according to Hemchandrn, the work of the Sahasra 
liAga Lake with Us countless temples and Tlrthas, etc , was 
undertaken after the conquest of Malwa * 

The Sarasvatt Purin according to Mr Dave refers to the 
_ beginning of the Sahasrahfiga Lake after the conquest of 
Malwa 5 

Jaya Supha reigned from c 1 094 11 43 A D and his 
contemporaries Nara-Varman (c 1097-1 111 AD )and Yaso- 
Varman (c 1 134-1 143 A D ) of Malwn from c 1097-1143 

A D For full twelve years the war with Malwa continued 
and after the completion of the war the lake was excavated 

1 Modi • paper p 4 

3 ’ffTOWrvkffi’pnra# 

PrflN wft a nwi fioTOnfit unfit i iwHwils M 

* uifNi flfirit xrost sesaj i 

unfit nxtfwt u in u# nxm: I muv wsmran, wi 15 m 

* Dare p. 273 
69-1290B 
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\ It is presumed that the lake was excavated and adorned with 
temples, Tirthas, Ghats, etc., somewhere in the early part of 
the twelfth century A.D. as the Malwa war seems to have 
been concluded at the time. The Sahasralinga Lake came 
to be regarded as a place of sanctity m Guzarat from the 
middle of the 12th Century A.D. and retained its prestige as 
such till its complete destruction, say, towards the end of the 
16th century A D. 

The size of the Lake 

Some writers have compared the lake with an ear- 
ring, some with a bangle, and others with the lower 
portion of a Vina. 6 Mr. Dave’s suggestion as to its oval 
shape is rather bold based as it is on literary account. 
An observation of the remaining portion of the high banks 
of the lake, will convince one that the size of the lake was 
rather rectangular. The Munesar Lake of Viragaon is a 
miniature of the lake and was planned on its model. It 
may be said with some certainty, therefore, that the 
Sahasralinga Lake was rectangular m form . 

Water supply to the La\e 

It is current in Guzarat that on account of the curse of 
Jasma the lake had dried up and was again filled up with 
water owing to the sacrifice of his life by Maya, an untouch- 
able. The popular story has no leg to stand on. 7 

The author of the Prabandha Chmtamam thinks that the 
water rising from the natural spring as a result of excavation, 

6 Various poetical works describe the size of the lake as follow — 

(a) ii 72 

11» 

(fe) 'SlftTS ’y-Cl'K ^ VTRJ ft II 47 

211, 


7 Dave, p 281 
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was not sufficient to fill in tie lake, so it was filled in lata 
on by rain water * 

These two versions, however, carry no weight before “ an 
interesting epigTaph which is incised on a stone slab now 
built into the wall of a modern shrine at Pstan named Byal 
KuSn Mahideo Unfortunately it is fragmentary The 
whole record must have been a store-house of historical 
information The Praiastt of which it is a portion is men 
tioned in the Prabandha ChintSmam and was incised on the 
Ktrti stambhn that once stood on the banks of the Sahasra 
IiAga Lake m Anhilvids or old Pstan The contents of this 
fragment suffice to prove that the famous lung Siddha rSja 
either got a canal dug out from or directed the course of the 
river Sarasvatt to fill in the lake for irrigation and other 
purposes This mscnpuon was discovered by Mr Modi and 
a paper was read by him on it in the Vllth Oriental Con 
ference at Baroda Mr Modi, however, is of opinion that a 
canal was dug out from which the water passed into the lake 
Lmes 5 and 6 of the inscription referred to the fact staled 
above 

5JTT o 79 
srffiratf)- 

rf rurR fifty gispju i 

*raT*T?y 

glfpOTTHTO 0 

srifrws d 97 

Tnr w tgjwrore fh?w=iiir<rf i 

jgTfhtf sw « 

They may be rendered thus 

Line 5 — • She (( e Sarasvatt) appeared in a dream and 
by means of, as it were the cold applications of the rays of 
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the moon on the forehead or of the sacred waves of tbe 
Ganges, awakened that king, her sole devotee. 

Line 6 — And there came into existence as the 

Ganges unto Bhagiratha Then she filled the lake which 
was caused to be made by Siddhesa (r e., Siddharaja) or was 
caused to be dug out as it were by Sagara.’ 

There are instances of the filling up of artificial lakes or 
tanks by means of river water. Kama Sagar near Modhera, 
Sameda of Bad Nagar, Pichola of Udepur, were filled in by 
this process. There is a written record of this practice m 
the Prthvlraja Vijaya-Kavya that Ana Sagar m Ajmere was 
filled m through the waters of Chandra Nadi. 10 


The Canal , its location 

The point to be taken up now is the question of the place 
from where the canal was taken out from the river. At 
present there is no trace of it. The present bed of the 
Sarasvatl river runs towards the north practically touching 
the lake and the Darga of Saikh Farid has come inside the 
bed of the river. The flow of the river is from the east to 
west. In the days of Siddharaja, too, there had been no 
difference. The old bed of the river is at a distance of a 
mile or two. No house can be built inside the bed of a river 
and so from the present bed to the old, a distance of a mile 
or two, stretches of sands are visible at present. 

The second point to be taken up is whether the canal was 
taken out from the river by the eastern or western side of 
lake. Mr. Dave thinks that it was taken out from the 
r by the east, but Mr. Modi is of opinion that it Was 


vpftrer: fogfoi ctew cwjft f?r: n 

„ ■_ . _ 5, 310 
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taken out by the west The latter conclusion may be 
arrived at for three reasons — 

(1) If the canal had been taken out by the eastern side 
then its course moving in the same direction as that of the 
river, the flow of currents would have been strong and in 
the rainy season, the lake would have been exposed to 
damage But if the canal had taken a turn from the rrver 
m the west, thus flowing in the contrary direclion to the 
river, the force of currents in the canal would have been 
diminished 

(2) There were big gardens on the western side and for 
watering the plants therein, the water of the canal might 
have been utilised This is another reason for issuing the 
canal from the river by this side 

(3) On the Agnikona (south-east comer) of the lake 
there stands the gate of modem Pstnn named Phitt Pi^nO 
Darvgjfl, ‘ the gate of broken bank This indicates that 
perhaps at one time the bank of the lake on this side had 
burst out This also suggests that the superfluous water of 
the lake used to flow from this side It is quite plain that 
the direction of the in coming is always in front of the 
direction of the out-going water When south-east (Agm 
kflna) was the direction of the out going water, it is quite 
reasonable and natural to suppose that Vsyukonn or north 
west comer of the lake had been the side of the m-coming 
water At present there are some traces of the channel of 
the canal on the high banks of the lake still standing 

Rudra kopa 

Inside the canal there was a Kunda or reservoir which 
went by the name of Rudra kflpa 11 The Sarasvatl PurSn 
indicates that the current was so strong in the beginning 

n T 1 *** ' 

m n 4 flvwRmt inn awiiHS'sS • u* 5 15310 
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that it had frightened Siddharaja. In order to diminish the 
force, he prayed to god Sankar. On this, the god 
constructed the Rudra-kupa and the entire current of the 
canal having flown into it, its force subsided. In mediaeval 
times, the canal contrivances such as, iron sluices or gates, 
in order to check the flow of the currents of the canal water, 
were unknown. A reservoir or a brick or stone structure 
(Kothi) was made inside a canal for the smooth flow of its 
water. In the Khan Lake at Patan or m the Kankori Lake at 
Ahmedabad, such a structure with or without holes for 

t 

checking the flow of water or for the passage of water has 
been planned The title Rudra-kupa has been rightly 
applied to the reservoir (Kunda). Just as the god Rudra 
checked the flow of the Ganges m her descent on earth, so by 
the construction of this Kunda or reservoir, the force of the 
Sarasvatl currents passing through the canal was moderated. 

The Triverii 

The Puran indicates that m the Rudraa-kupa, the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna had come along with Sarasvatl Mr. 
Dave is not quite definite as to the location of this Triveni. 
Mr. Modi, however, thinks that the waters of the canal might 
have flown from the Rudra-kupa into the lake through three 
channels and these might have been designated as the 
Triveni, i.e., three rivers meeting conjointly m the lake 12 
This plan also obtams in the Khan Lake at Patan as well 
as m the Kankori Lake at Ahmedabad 

It has been recorded that Sarasvatl again from this spot 
diverted towards the east . 18 The suggestion can be made 
that the channels stated above existed on the eastern side of 
Rudra-kupa The surmise, therefore, is that the canal issuing 
from the river first flowed towards the south and entered the 

*rsr jtot ^ i 

ff cn?$ II ST® 3° 3 ' 

•m'^T twt n g* 16, 4 
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Rudrn ktlpa and from there its currents passed from the west 
to east into the lake in three channels Thus there being 
devices in the canal for checking currents the flow of water 
had been controlled or moderated 

Sacred places on the lake 

Thousand Lirtgnms of Siva to whom the lake is dedicated 
might have been planted on the bnnk of the lake or inside 
small shrines built on small stairs rising out of the waters of 
the lake The PurSn states that these Lmgams were placed 
by the demon Bsna at first in the Narmada waters at Amara 
kantaka and from there SiddharSja brought them to Pstan 
(These Lingams are called BjnaJahl ns they were brought 
by Bsna )" These LiSgams are found in countless numbers 
at Amarakantnkn even up to these days They were one 
thousand and eight m number as has been stated by Hem 
chandro in his DvySfraya ksvya “ 

Klrti kaumudt and other Ksvyas record that on all sides 
of the lake there stood temples of gods and goddesses and 
a detailed description of these temples has been given in 
the Sarasvatt PurSn The tanks of the lake confronting 
different temples were named after the deities m the 
temples w These temples might have been bigger than the 
shrines on stairs on the bnnk or in the waters of the lake 
and might have been erected at some distance from the bank 
Some temples have been saved on account of their being 
converted into Dargas or mausoleums of Muslim saints 
Of these temples one or two have been suitably described 

14 to j i 

mart ^ n^eafltt Vtai'.’JlWs mr ■ 
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in tlie Puran and hence their sites can be easily located, 
whereas, the majority of them have been slightly touched 
upon and hence their location can be fixed by mere guess 
only. 

Sangam Tirtha 

Says the Puran that this lake contained the Sangam 
Tirtha but its place has not been mentioned. Mr. Modi is 
of opinion that the place where the canal water fell into 
the lake might have been given the name of Sangam Tirtha. 
He suggests that this Tirtha is situated m the north-west 
corner of the lake . 17 

Visnu lying in water 

The Puran mentions Visnu lying on the brink of the 
lake- water. Mr. Modi advances the theory that near the 
Sangam Tirtha there was a reservoir or Kunda m the lake 
for taking m the canal water discharged by the three channels 
and it is also guessed that an image of Visnu might have 
been placed therein. 

Images of Visnu lying m water or on Sesa Naga are 

found in many places. Such images are found m the Siirya 

Kunda of Modhera and m the Brahma Kunda of Patan near 
• • 

the temple of Hari Har Mahadeo At present there stands 
the Darga of Maulana Saheb. 

Dasasvamedh Tirtha 

The name of this Tirtha has been given m the Puran, 
but it cannot be located at present. Mr. Modi placed it 
on the left side of the Sangam Tirtha m the northern bank 
of the lake. The road from Patan to Benares passed to 
Madwad through the northern bank For this reason, Mr. 
Modi locates this Tirtha m the northern bank specially on 
account of the connection of Dasasvamedh with Benares. 


17 
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The road leading lo Prabhis Tlrthn passed through the 
southern side of Pfitan and for this reason the Prabhis Tlrtha 
might be located to the southern bank of the lake 

The PurSn docs not locate the temple of Kilt Vilvanith 
but it may be surmised that the temple stood on the bank 
of the Dalilvamcdh Tlrtha The present Darga or 
mausoleum of Shaikh Tnnd may be identified with the temple 
Mr Burgess in hi3 antiquities of northern GuzarSt states that 
the architectural style of this Darga is of the Hindu pattern 
and that onginally it might have heen a Hindu temple 

Jingal Tlrtha 

The PurSn distinctly states that the Tlrtha was situated 
in the west It has been mentioned along with Prabhis n 
Mr Dave by mistake regards it as Jangnl (forest) A dip 
m the Tlrtha is supposed lo bring in endless virtues 

On the west of the lake, stood Mnhsban which will be 
specially dealt with later on 

JiAgal signified in Sanskrit according to Apte ‘ A ndge 
of earth running along the edge of a field to collect water 
and lo form a passage over it, f c , a landmark Mr Modi 
opmes that the side of the lake bank where the canal water 
passed through and ultimately fell into the lake, might have 
been spoken of as JiAgal and this is why this part of the 
lake has been spoken of as JiAgal Tlrtha 

Deal Tiriha 

Devi Tlrtha lay by the side of the JiAgal Tlrtha The 
Purin distinctly states that on the western bank existed Devi 
Pfiha where stood 108 temples of Hara3iddhs and other 
gods and goddesses 1? The DvySfraya, too, also concurs 

“ rwt 4 efv® *n^t sfag fefa elmut i 

S3 eunfipi vs sissuml imt ■ ^3 16 61 
11 vrort tWt "smt sflsPHvfa fatiro i 
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with this fact . 20 At present a Darga or a mausoleum stands 
here. 

VindhyaVasim Devi 

The Puran states that the temple of the Dev! stood in 
the middle of the lake and rose very high . 21 The suggestion 
of Mr. Dave that the temple stood on the rising ground in 
the middle of the lake, seems to be quite appropriate. The 
rising ground has been spoken of in the Puran as Bakasthal. 
Moharaja-Parajaya also refers to the rising ground. It exists 
even up to this day. People suggest that the harem of royal 
ladies stood there Mr Burgess is of opinion that the 
rising ground contained the temple of Rudresvar The 
account of the Puran, however, leads to a contrary view. 
It is not possible that in a lake which comprised the assem- 
blage of different Tirthas, the palace of royal ladies would 
be built If a new temple of Rudresvar was built at Patan, 
inspite of the fact that Rudra-mahalay at Sidhpur was not 
far off, then the sanctity of the old temple would have been 
lessened. Neither in the Sarasvati-Puran, nor elsewhere, 
is any mention of the Rudresvar temple. At present, there 
are some ruins on the rising ground. They might have been 
the rums of any old temple or Darga. For nearly two or 
three years the Ban-Kararas or weavers have fixed this place 
for the abode of Maya, the untouchable, who is alleged to 
have sacrificed his life for the supply of water to the lake. 

Dasavatar T irtha 

The Sarasvati-Puran and Dvyasraya Kavya mention 
the Dasavatar Tirtha and temple of the Dasavatar or the 

/ 
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ten incarnations of Vqnu a This Tlrtha is located in the 
south west ('Nnirjl) of the fake At present there stands the 
Dargn of Syed Husam 

PrabhSs Tlrtha 

The Purin distinctly states that this Tlrtha stood on the 
southern bank of the lake but it is not quite clear as to what 
temple stood there Mr Modi, however, suggests the exist 
encc of the temple of Somanith there SomanAth was the 
presiding deity of the Sofonkis and hence, it is in the fitness 
of things that Siddharija had built this temple here 

The Temple o j Laukuhi and the Revs Tlrtha 

The Purin states that the temple of Laukulis stood on 
the banks of the lake and its sanctity was equal to that of 
Kiyivarohan “ This place is identified with the village of 
Kttrvfin on the bank of Norbada and is regarded as the 
ongmal place of this Saiva sect (LoukuliS sect) The name of 
the side of the lake in front of this temple has not been given 
in the Purin but this may be identified with the Revi Tlrtha 
The road leading to Kirvin lay on the southern side of 
Pitan For this reason the Revi Tlrtha has been placed on 
the southern bank of the lake along with PrnbhSs 

Vtndyak Tlrtha 

The Viniyak Tlrtha and the temple of Siddha Viniyak 
have been mentioned along side Mr Modi is of opinion 
that Ganapnti had been inaugurated at the very start of 
excavation of the artificial lake 

It is also surmised that the KtrU stambha Pillar inscription 
commemorating the Milva victory must have stood there 

M nroirt wt Otm i « 3' 16 162 
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This seems rather strange that the Sarasvatl-Puran makes no 
mention of the pillar whereas other works refer to it. It is 
just likely that the Kirti-stambha Pillar might have been 
erected after the composition of the Puran or that m a work 
dealing with the sanctity of sacred places, the author did not 

think it proper to make any mention of it. 

/ 

Svarrii Tlrtha 

It is quite natural that the temple of Karltikeya would 
stand by the side of Ganapati. The Puran furnishes a 
description of Svami Tirtha and also mentions that on the 
side of the lake stood the temple of Mahasena . 24 There is 
also a mention of the fact that Mahasena along with 
Mahakala came there being pleased with Siddharaja Mr. 
Modi advances the suggestion that these images were 
brought from Malwa as trophies of victory. Kama, father of 
Siddharaja, brought the image of Nil Kantha Mahadeo from 
Dhara according to Suknta-Samkirtana . 

Pisaca-mocana Tiitha 

On the bank of the lake stood the Pisaca-mocana Tirtha 
where were performed cremation ceremonies, such as, 
Tarpan, Sradh and others pertaining to the names . 25 It is 
stated in the Puran that on this side of the lake stood the 
temple of Mahakala. The road leading to Malva from 
Patan, passed by the eastern side of Patan, hence the temple 
may be expected to have stood on the eastern bank. At 
present, there stands the Darga of Syed Saheb and close by 
its side, stands the Bab of Rani. 
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SOrya Tlrlha 

This Tlrlha has been mentioned after the PiSaca mScana 
Tlrthn The PurSn states that here stood the temple of 
Bhayal SvAml and that it was a temple of the Sun A solar 
temple of this name cannot be traced in Guzarat, but it is 
possible to search it out in Central India because SiddharSja 
is said to have pleased the deity by his devotion in the city of 
VidiiA (Bcs Nagar on the river Bctwa = Vetravatt) 3 The 
Udaipur inscription of 1 229 of Ajay Pal gives the name ns 
Bhailla SvSmI " 

Kallspllha 

This Pillia has been mentioned after Sflrya Tfrtha Here 
stood the temples of Mahilahshml Kolia and Kankilt Devi 
The bank of the lake in front of this temple was known as 
Kolls Tlrtha 

KapSllsa and Bhola Tlrtha 

With the mention of KapSllia, BhotamfitS and Bhotefe, 
the sacred places on the banks of the lake come to an end 
The Pur An refers toKapillfa Tlrtha and the temple of Kapiltfa 
must have stood on the left side of this Tlrtha The PurSn 
docs not refer to Bhota Tlrtha but it may be surmised that 
the portion of the lake in front of Bhoteia and BhfltamStfi 
temples might have been designated as the Bhota Tlrthn 
Mr Modi thinks that the Bhota Tlrtha might have been on 
that side of the lake bank which faces the cremation ground 
of the river Sarasvat! 
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The Tirthas on the river bank. 

The Puran makes mention not only of the Tirthas on the 
lake but also those on the river Sarasvatl, such as, Kaka 
Tirtha, Gandharva Tlrtha, Matr Tirtha, Durga Tirtha ' and 
Baraha Tirtha. All these Tirthas were on the banks of the 
river Sarasvatl. The first two Tirthas were concerned with 
the cremation ground and were naturally m front of it. 
Perhaps the Kotdano Aro might have been the Kaka Tirtha. 

The Kundas and Temples on river banli 

The Puran state, that on the southern side of the river 
towards the lake there existed Brahma Kunda, Vishnu Kunda 
and on the northern side of the river existed the three Kundas 
of Pushkar Tirtha. In front of Visnu Kunda stood the temple 
of Visnu as well as the vehicle of Visnu At present there 
stands the Darga of Baba Hazi Mr Burgess is of opinion 
that this was the original temple. On the northern bank of 
the river stood also the temple of Gaureya (Ganesa) and 
Siddhesvara The temples and Kundas on the river were 
made, as the Puran says, m order to propitiate Gaureya and 
Siddhesvara before the Sarasvatl was brought to the lake 
through the canal It seems that the canal might have been 
started from here (z.e., from the opposite bank of the river). 

The soil adjoining the temples is barren containing 
saltpetre for washing clothes Mr Dave thinks that m the 
third village from the lake, Bhutiavasana, existed the temple 
of Siddhesvara but the village is m the north-east corner 
(isan) of the lake whereas Mr. Modi regards the existence of 
the temple m the north-west corner of the lake. 

Mahaban 

On the western side of the Sahasrahnga Lake stood 
Mahaban. It was full of reservoirs, wells and tanks 28 It 
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contained fruit trees giving fruits of every season The 
proximity of the canal facilitated the growth of a garden 
The Mahiban might have been the palace garden or the 
public park 

The Palace 

Mfiharlja parijaya states that on the bank of the lake stood 
the royal palace ** 

It can be located to the south west of the lake and to the 
south of Mahsban In front of it to the south of the lake 
stood the massive royal fortress Portions of a rumed wall 
which still stand behind the temple of Kjilks at Pitan are 
alleged to be the remnants of the fort wall of Anhilvsds 

Educational sacrificial and charitable institutions 

Dvygfraya and Ktrti kaumudl speak of the existence of 
colleges, monasteries charitable, sacrificial and other religious 
institutions on the banks of the lake The educational 
institutions provided education not only to Brahmins but 
they also made provision for Kshatnyas as well as for 
Vaifyas " The orthodox Brahmamcal system of education 
was coupled with the military and corfimercial system of 
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the time. These institutions according to Mr. Modi stood 
on the main road leading to Northern India 

Dharmasalas or test houses for travellers 

t — 

The Puran also states that on the lake, there were rest 
houses for Brahmins and Sadhus. 81 Mr. Modi thinks that 
these lest houses may be located on the high road to the north 
corner of the lake, because immediately after crossing the 
river Sarasvatl, the travellers would first of all search for rest 
houses for rest and shelter. 

The above account is on the whole based on Sarasvatl 
Puran. It has been corroborated in many places by other 
works. This Puran seems to have been written after the 
excavation and consecration of the Sahasralinga Lake 
most probably to record the sanctity of the newly created 
Tirtha. 

Desb uchon of the lafye 

Dvyasraya Kavya followed by a host of others as seen 
above, have referred to the glories of the Sahasralinga 
Lake. Kirti-kaumudi of Somesvara, who flourished in the 
time of Viradhaval, Tejpal and Vastupal towards the end 
of the 12th century A.D. gives a description of the Sahasra- 
hnga Lake as obtaining in its full glory. The Baghels con- 
tinued to rule up to the early part of the 14th century A.D. 
and no record is available to show that the lake sustained 
any damage up till then 

In the early part of the 14th century A D Anhilvada 
was attacked by Alf Khan, general of Alauddm. The 
Baghel King Karan Deva was defeated and the Rajput rule 
came to an end leading to the dawn of the Muslim rule m 
Guzarat. If the city of Anhilvada had suffered m the hands 
of the invaders, the lake also would have been affected. 
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But it may be guessed that the Muslima had come to India 
for ruling the country Therefore, jt seems improbable that 
they had destroyed the lake without any reason or rhyme 
It is just possible that the temples on the lake might have 
been affected by the Muslim invasions but there was no 
reason for the destruction of the lake 

This guess is confirmed on the authority of Bngg s 
Fenshta which sayB that at tile lime of Akbar, the lake was 
in a good condition Bahram Khan, general of Humayun 
and guardian of Ahbar, had come to Patan before proceeding 
to Mecca and the Magistrate of Pilan named Musa Khan 
Faladi had gone with him to visit the lake Sahasanah deco- 
rated with thousand .temples (Bngg a Fenshta, p 203) In 
1561 AD on January 31, Bahram Khan was enjoying a 
tnp m the lake in a boat when he was murdered by an 
Afghan whose father he had killed before This shows 
that up to 1561, Sahasralmga Lake was in its normal 
condition 

Perhaps its destruction might have taken place some 
times after this event Mr Burgess thinks that the Khan 
Sarobar might have been paved by means of the stones 
of the Sahasrakrtga Lake because the paved stones of the 
Khan Lake at Pstan are mosdy of the Hindu style This 
lake was excavated and paved by Aziz Khan Koka, Governor 
of Guzarat who ruled from 1589 to 1594 AD It may be 
concluded now, with some certainty that the Sahasrnbflga 
Lake practically perished towards the end of the 16th 
century AD ot perhaps it was m a dilapidated condition 
and its stones etc , might have been used for paving the 
new Khan Lake which was being excavated and paved at 
that time 

It seems that no human hand had destroyed the 
lake Muslim invasions brought in pillage and pestilence 
in their train no doubt, but they seem to have left Anhdvad* 
and its Sahasralmga Lake unaffected 

71— I290B 
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The destruction of Anhilvada might have been due to 
a flood of the river Sarasvatl m which the whole city might 
have been submerged and consequently, the whole city, and 
the lake were destroyed. 

It is also possible that the bank of the lake towards the 
city might have once burst out as is indicated by the name 
of the gate “ Phati Padno Pole ” (the gate of broken bank) of 
modern Patan, as a result of which the city and the lake 
itself might have been destroyed. 

The destruction of the Sahasralmga Lake — a splendid 
specimen of art — implies that every thing of this world is 
transcient and doomed to perish. The ruined condition of 
the once glorious Sahasralinga Lake may be spoken of in 
the words of a poet as 

“ Here’s a world of pomp and state, 

Buried m dust. 5 ' 

Some hints foi understanding the sketch map of 
“ The Sahas) alinga La\e ” 

1. At a little distance from the Trivenl Trrtha is the 
temple of Visnu lying m water and in front of it is the Darga 
of Maulana Saheb 

2 In front of Rudra-kupa, Sarasvatl water falls in the 
lake and here are three Kundas in the lake. 

3 Just below the Dasavatar Temple is the Darga of 
Syed Husain 

4. Below the Bab of Rani is the temple of Mahakal. 

3 * indicate Siva temple on stairs rising out of 

water or on the brink of the lake, 1008 in number 

6. Sahasralinga Lake is covered over with earth at 
present and the Messana Kakroh Railway is passing over it. 

7. Old bed and new bed of river Sarasvatl worth 
noticing. 

8 The curved line indicates i Phati Padnd Pole or 
' the Gate of broken bank 
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THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL 
Mr Bis wes war Chakra varti, B A , B T 

Dacca 


Vaftga to-day designates the whole country extending 
from the Himalaya to the Bay of Bengal But in no remote 
antiquity the name was confined only to the “ anuttaraganga 
pradeia ’ Unfortunately, however, the history of that part of 
the province still remains to be written Researches in recent 
years, have, of course, tried to reveal its glorious past But 
even now a Cimmerian darkness envelops the period follow- 
ing the downfall of the Palas The light thrown over it by 
eminent scholars has only helped to show the depth of the 
vast abyss So with much diffidence I step into a region of 
which very little is known " Matamastu bhavatSm " 

MahlpSla I, though he regained his patrimony, had no 
peaceful reign and in his time ended the Pfila suzerainty over 
Eastern Bengal Two dynasties now ruled over this tract — 
the Candras and the Varmans This papier is an humble 
attempt at presenting a connected history of this latter 
dynasty The material with which to build it up is unfortu 
nately meagre There is only one complete copper plate 
inscription (Vellva Grant of Bhoja VarmSdeva) in a good and 
readable condition Of the other two copper plates one 
(SfimantasSr or VejmsSr Grant of Hanvarmsdeva) is burnt 
and the other (Vajrajoginl Grant of Simalavarmlldeva) is 
fragmentary some pieces being missing The Bhuvaneswara- 
Praiasti of BhaJJa Bhavadeva mentions two kings of the 
dynasty There are also two dated manuscripts end a 
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reference in the Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi. A good 
number of Kulasastras, of course, mention kings of this 
dynasty but these should not be taken as reliable history. 
When the material is so scanty and the mason a novice, the 
building is sure to make a poor show. Yet I venture to pre- 
sent this only because “ vade vade bhavati tatvabodham.” 

Whatever might have been the traditional origin of the 
dynasty, Vajravarma was the founder of its power in Bengal. 
He came from Simhapura. The place has been satisfactorily 
identified with modern Smgapuram between Chicacole and 
Nara Sannapeta. Towards the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. this part of the country was overrun by a number 
of invaders. This renders unacceptable any suggestion to 
the effect that Vajravarma himself was a great king and led 
his own army to the fair plains of Vanga. The phrase 
“ Yadavinam camunam samaravijaya-yatra-mangalam ” then 
means that he led the vanguard of a victorious Yadava army. 
At this time two invaders knocked open the south-western 
gate of Bengal — Rajendra Cola I and Kalacuri Kama. The 
Colas were looked upon as descended from the sun But 
the Haihayas were descendants of Sahasrajit, a son of Yadu. 
Evidently then the Varmans came m the wake of the 
Kalacuri invasion 

According to the Tibetan tradition, Kama invaded Bengal 
during the reign of Nayapala and before Atlsa Srijnana’s 
departure for Tibet. It was then between c. 1041 and 1042 
A.D. The Cedi prince, it is told, was badly beaten. But 
certainly there is some exaggeratian in it. ' The victorious 
career of the Kalacuri king seems to have continued un- 
checked, up to c. 1047 A.D. after which date he overthrew 
Bhoja. At this time, if the story of Prabandha-chintamani 
is to, be believed, he suffered some reverses in the hands of 
Calukya Bhima of Anhilwara This event, too, is not 
supported by any mscriptional evidence. ‘ During his second 
encounter with the Palas m the reign of Vigrahapala III 
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(c 1055-81 AD), Kama wa a '‘ranajita evam parantu 
raknhitah na unmolitaK ' and was also forced to conclude a 
* SantSna-sandhi ’ The Paikore inscription cannot then be 
assigned to this period A consideration of all these makes 
us suggest that the first invasion of Kama resulted in no 
great disaster to either side and his power was well estab- 
lished in southern Bengal and that before 1047 A D The 
meteoric fall of the Kalacun king began in c 1059 A D 
at the latest, when Udaysditya recreated the ParamEra 
kingdom This was the first of a long senes of crushing 
defeats Kama then attacked Bengal between c 1055 and 
c 1059 A D or more probably Vigrahapgla III gave him a 
thud from the east when he was too busy with the Chandel 
las and the ParamSras Curiously enough ‘ Yogmttantra 
gives c 1 059 A D (indvS$(anavBn gate <ake) as the date of 
the liberation of PrSgjyotua from the Haihayas Of course 
the book can claim no hoary antiquity and we have no other 
evidence of the Kalacun invasion of Kgmaitlpa 

Whatever that might have been, Kama s two encounters 
with the Pslas may be assigned to c 1042 and c 1055 59 
A D Our suggestion is that Vajravarma came in the wake 
of the first invasion Had the Varmans come dunng the 
second encounter we find no reason why the Kalacun king 
gave his daughter in mamage to Jsta The honourable 
reference to this event in the Vajrajoginl grant shows that it 
was the most notable event in their dynasnc history Our 
interpretation of the story is that Jsta had by this time con 
sohdated his position in ‘ anuttaraganga pradefe Kama, 
too busy with the Candellas and the ParamSras, concluded 
Santana sandhi with both the princes of the East A penod 
of 12 years is thus assigned to VajravarmS but he certainly 
claimed no higher status than that of a general 

Jgta was the first independent king of the dynasty He 
18 said to have defeated Divya (i e , Divyoka) — the Kaivartta 
rebel of Varendn The latter rose to power on the death of 
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victory or conquest. In the Vajrajogini Grant the words 
referring to Hari are unfortunately missing. The Samantasar 
grant is also conspicuous by its silence about many familiar 
royal officials. Was there a drastic retrenchment m the 
reign of Harivarma? All these tend to support the conten- 
tion that Ramapala once more extended the sphere of Pala 
influence to East Bengal 

About c. 1124 A.D Harivarma was succeeded by his son 
whose name is unfortunately lost Bhatta Bhavadeva m his 
Bhuvancswar Prasasti tells us that the kingdom remained 
unimpaired during his reign But it was uneventful He 
probably died without any issue 

Samala ascended the throne of Vikrampur. He being 
an uncle of Hari’s son certainly became a king at the very 
fag end of his life and his reign was necessarily short. 

It was perhaps at this time that Ananta Varma Coda- 
ganga snatched away the territory on the western bank of the 
Ganges The Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva shows that the 
Pala navy had an engagement in “ anuttara vanga pradesa,” 
during the reign of Kumarapala (c. 1126-30 A.D) The 
Vajrajogini grant, though fragmentary, appears to have 
contained some verses in praise of the unnamed son of 
Hari Moreover Bhatta Bhavadeva clearly mentions that the 
extent of llu kingdom remained intact during his reign. So 
it v.ns cutdinl) Samala who was unfortunate to lose this 
territo:} lung v est of the Bhagirathl. We do not know 
when this inglorious reign ended. 
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(so called) usurper first tnea to assert his might But the 
Vajrajoginl grant contains some laudatory verses in the praise 
of Han s son So the rupture took place over Ssmala s 
throne 

As to when Bhoja ascended the throne and when his 
reign ended and what became of the dynasty we have no 
knowledge at all 

The next grant issued from Vikrampur in point of time 
is the Barrackpur inscnption of king Vijaynsena m his sixty 
second regnal year If Vijaya ascended the throne of Rsdha 
in c 1097 AD (ore 1099 AD as Mr G M Sircar 
suggested) the Barrackpur grant was issued in c 1 1 59 A D 
(or c 1 161 A D ) The other inscnption of this period is the 
DeopSrS prafasti which is undated Here some conquests of 
Vijaynsena ore mentioned But Vnrtga is not amongst them 
Nor is it mentioned in his Barrackpur Grant or any other 
grant of the Senas The Varman power has now sunk into 
insignificance But even Bhoja Varma granted land m 
Khjdl Mandala, just on (he eastern bank of the Ganges 
After his dentil this vast kingdom extending from the Ganges 
to the Meghna was perhaps partitioned amongst the mnny 
claimants to the throne How else could such a kingdom 
vanish or sink into insignificance within a short time? 
Certainly however, (he last glimmering glow of the Varman 
power did not vanish before the middle of the twelfth 
century Thus they ruled over eastern Bengal about a 
century and not for sixty years only (c 1030 to 1090 A D ) 

The form of government was monarchical and the list of 
royal officers contains no peculiarity The Varmans followed 
a system of administration identical with that of the Pslas 
But in the Veliva gTant a very high position is given to 
Mahipurohita The other peculiarity is the high position 
given to Mandalapati — his name being mentioned between 
MahJvytlhapati and Mahssindhivigrahika whereas Vwayajsati 
comes as usual at the end of the fists of officers This 
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honourable mention of Mandalapati shows that Visayas were 
subdivisions of Mandala and Khandalas (e.g., Kausambl 
Astagaccha Khandala) perhaps were subdivisions of Visayas. 
Thus the territorial division were — Bhukti, Mandala, Visaya 
and Khandala. As there is no mention of any officer 
administering over a Khandala we assume that these divisions 
came after Visayas In the Velava grant no mention is made 
of a Visaya Kausambl astagaccha Khandala was perhaps too 
famous to require such an identification. 

The Varman kings bore the title Paramavaisnava and the 
verse in Velava Copper plate shows their burning zeal for 
the Vedic religion. The high position occupied by the 
Mahapurohita among the officers also indicates the same. It 
is a pleasure to note that inspite of these the kings were 
patrons of Buddhism Religious toleration was the order 
of the day. We have seen that the Pala Emperors, though 
paramasaugatas, attended the Yajnas, and here we find a 
Varman king Samalavarmadeva, granting land to the 
temple of the Buddhist deity Prajnaparamita or as a Daksina 
for chanting the Prajnaparamita This was also done ‘ ‘ Bhaga- 
vantam Vasudevam Bhattarakamuddisya.” In recent years 
an opinion is gradually gaming ground that with the revival 
of Brahmanism the Buddhists were ruthlessly persecuted. 
The blame should never be attached to the fair name of the 
Varmans. 
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A NOTE ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENT 
HINDUS 

Prof H C Raychaudhuri M A PK D 

Calcutta Un(o*rtitg 

Though geography as distinguished from the science 
of elements ( Bhata oidya) is not one of the subjects specifically 
mentioned in the list of VidySs, or branches of knowledge 
in which the Aryan scholar sought to acquire proficiency 
in the Vedic age, the earth its rivers mountains and forests 
were already objects of interest and even adoration in the 
Vedic hymns The vision of the priestly singers and 
theologians was noti as is usually believed confined to the 
country lying between the Him&layas and the Southern hills 
( dakshlna parvata ) 1 but extended to peoples and countries 
(Janapadas) beyond the snow-capped mountains in the north 
and the lesser heights of the north west, such as Uttara 
ICuru, Uttara Madra, Balhika (Balkh) 1 and even Parfo or 
Persia (Rig Veda, VIII 6 46) The mysterious ' old home- 
land of the Rig Veda, I 30 9 cannot be precisely located 
But Indra was worshipped there by the fathers of the Vedic 
singers , and the connection of that deity with lands far 
away from the country of the Five Tribes is clearly hmted 
at in the Rig Veda, 1 36 18 and VI 45 I The discovery 

1 fCfltttftHaW Upanithed II 8 

1 A tfurcpa Brfl/murpa VIII 14 A lharOa V »da V 22. 5 7 and 9 
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of inscriptions m Anatolia referring to Indra and some other 
Vedic gods may be recalled m this connection. 

Before the Vedic canon finally closed cosmographic ideas 
relating to the encirclement of the earth by the sea {A it Br , 
VIII 25 1 ; Brh. Up , III. 3. 2) and the location of a M&ha- 
meru ( Tait At., I. 7. 1,3, Vedic Index) m the interior, made 
their appearance. The conception of the earth as an aggregate 
of seven island-continents ( Saptadvlpa ) was an accomplished 
fact before P atari] all wrote his Mahdbhasya and one of 
the islands, Viz , Jambu-dvipa finds prominent mention m 
an Asokan inscription of the third century B.C. The sub- 
division of the Dvipas into Vaisas, or sub-continental zones, 
seems to be presupposed by the Hathlgumpha inscription 
of Kharavela, dating from the hist century B C at the 
latest, which seems to contain a reference to Bharata-varsa 

Enterprising merchants and pious missionaries, intrepid 
navigators and princely adventurers braved the heat of the 
Mesopotamian plains, the cold of the Arctic Tundra and 
the perils of the unknown deep, to reach the stately city 
of Baveru (Babylon), the Yona realms of Ptolemy, Magas, 
Antigonas, Alexander and Antiochos, the countries of Romans 
and cannibals (Romakan Purusadal^dn, Mbh., II 51. 17), 
Alakanda (Alexandria^) on the coast of Barbara (North 
Africa A, Vivarna (Hibernia or Ireland ?), a maritime territory 
m the “ Island of the Yavanas” (Kautiliya, II 11, the British 
Isles or Europe?)* 1 , the golden lands of Sumatra and Java, the 
fertile country of Kambu iKaut., II. 13) or Cambodia and the 
bleak plains of Airavata-varsa The epic traveller crosses the 
Himalayas and finds stretching before him the ocean of sands, 
Balukarnava (Mbh , XVII 2. 1 -2), apparently the desert of 

3 Cj the account of ship-wrecked Indians in Western Europe, Ancient India as 
described m Classical Literature by M'Crmdle, p 1 10, Shamasastry, Kautdya s 
Arihatastra (Eng Trans ), p 90 (1st cd ), including footnotes, and Yona, Parama 
Yona and Allasanda of the Mahamddesa, Vol I, p 155 
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Gobi, and in that neighbourhood the lofty (tuAgayata) centra] 
plateau of Asia and beyond it the AirSvata varja 
on the borders of the Arctic Ocean (Mbh , VI 8 10) — the 
Uttarah payasdm nidhih of the Kiskindhyfi fCi.ndii of the 
RsmSyana (canto 43) — where a self luminous (Svayamprabhi) 
goddess 

“ Lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that lies below 

The RsmSynmc passage has been taken by several 
writers to refer to the Aurora Borealis The view finds 
support from the verses about the Soayamprabha Dc til in the 
longer epic (Mbh , VI 8 10) 

The manners who crossed the eastern and southern 
seas in the age of the later RimSyana saw stretching 
before them Ynvadvlpa (Java) with ‘seven flourishing 
realms and the islands of gold and silver ( Suvama 
Ropyaka dolpa Sumatra and adjoining ibIcs) adorned 
with mines of the precious metals Some of the Pur&nic 
texts odd to the epic list several new ‘islands’ 
inhabited by fierce mlcchchhas such as Malayodvtpa and 
Kajfiha (in the Malaya Peninsula?) But the most notable 
addition to the stock of knowledge is made by the Viyu 
(47 54) and the Matsya (121 56) PurSnas which contain 
interesting references to extraordinary routes styled Asses path 
[Khara palha), Cane path (I'dira patha ) Spike path {Sat if;u 
patha) and the like As has been pointed out by former 
writers these difficult paths receive more detailed notice in 
the Buddhist Niddesa texts 

The knowledge, sometimes detailed and ot times 
vague, that Indians came to acquire about then own country 
* lying between the Samudra and Himsdn and about the 
world at large from the sea of the * Vaivarmkas and land 
of Romakas in the far west to the countries of the 8akas the 

Hsra Hdnas, the Chinas (Mbh , II 51 ( 23 24 , Kaut II 1 1 
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and 25) and Kambu (Kaul , II. 13) or Cambodia, in the far 
east, from the “ Sunless realm ” of the north (Ram., IV. 
43.55) to the Malay Archipelago in the south, leads to the 
composition of special treatises on geography which describe 
“ the names of rivers and of mountains of countries and 
all other things that rest on the earth 

Nadmam parvatanafica namadheyara sarvasah 
T atha janapadananca ye canye bhumimasritah. 

Some of these treatises were incorporated in the epic 
and the Puranas under the name of J ambu-khanda~ 
Vinirmana-paWadhyaya and Bhuvana-I^osa. They came 
to include conventional accounts of the saptadvlpavati 
mahl, i e , the earth as an aggregate of seven concentric 
island-continents, encircled by an equal number of seas. The 
encircling oceans are enumerated in' the Puranas as the 
sea of salt, the sea of sugarcane juice, the sea of wine, the 
sea of clarified butter, the sea of curd, the sea of milk 
and the sea of (sweet) water — 

Lavanefysu-sw a~sarpb - 
dadhi-dugdha-jalaih samam. 

The date of the original composition on which these 
conventional treatises are apparently based is uncertain 
They must have been known m some shape to the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali who has a reference to 
saptadvipa vasumati (Kielhom’s ed , Vol. I, p 9) The 
Mahabhasya is usually assigned to the second century 
B C But the evidence adduced m support of this view 
is not quite convincing. The passages referring to king 
Pusyamitra and the Greek invasions may have been taken 
by the author as traditional illustrations {Murddhabhisikta 
udaharana ) from preceding commentators. They (and not 
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Patafijah himself) may have been contemporaries of Pu$ya 
mitra who ruled m the second century B C It is however 
almost certain that the MahQbh5^ya existed before the 
Uttara \5nda (Ch 41 44-45) of the R&mSynna An epic 

hero is described there ns well versed m grammar mcluding 
aphorisms (sfl/ra), the gloss (V\ lit) the commentary (Artha 
pada), and the compendium (samgraha) Knowledge of 
the work of Patanjab is said to have spread to Kashmir 
immediately after Huviska and Kanuka, the well known 
KujSn kings of the second century A D through the 
efforts of CandrficArya {Rsjalaraftginl, I 176) We shall 
not be far wrong if we place the MahsbhSsya between 
150 B C and 100 A D 

A more definite clue regarding the antiquity of the 
original version or source of the Jambu paroa and the 
BhuOQna is nfforded by Dion Chrysostom, a Greek 

orator, who was born in Mysia about the middle 
of the first century A D This writer alludes to expanses 
of water in the country of the Indians that “flow not (like 
those of the land of the Phrygians) with water but one 
stream with pellucid wine another with honey another with 
oil As the same writer mentions an epic sung by the 
Indians that describes M the woes of Pnam the weeping 
and wailing of Andromache and Hecuba and the heroic 
feats of Achilles and Hector (M’Cnndle /Indent India 
as described in Classical Lilcralure f pp 175 177) it is not 
improbable that he had actually heard of the MahdbhSrata — 
the lamentations of DlgtarSftra, the agony of G&ndhfirl 
and other royal ladies who lost their beloved ones m the 
terrible fight at Kuruksetra and the deeds of valour that 
have rendered the names of Arjuna, Kama and a host of 
other warriors immortal If Dion Chrysostom really knew 
the MahnbhSrala the great epic m his days may have 
included the Jambu kbanda section where we have references 
to the sens of wine, milk, etc It is also possible that the 
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Greek orator derived his information not from the epic but 
from some text which, forms the basis of the Puramc 
Bhuvana-kosa. The extant Bhuvana~kosa with its 
references to Chuhkas (Mark , 57.40), Maharastras {ibid , 46), 
Vardhamana in Eastern India (ibid , 58 14), Simhalas (58.27) 
etc , could however, hardly have been compiled before the 
later Kusan and Gupta ( Age 
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THE ‘GURJARAS IN THE RASTRAKUTA 
INSCRIPTIONS 

Dr D C Ganguly, M A , Ph D (Lond ) 

Dacca L/nioenflu 

The Rgs(raka|as held 8 way over the Deccan from about 
A D 750 to A D 972 They frequently came in conflict 
with the Gurjaras Dantidurga Was the founder of the 
Rajirakofa dynasty in the Deccan The fragmentary Dafa 
vatlra Cave Inscription ' states that Dantidurga defeated the 
kings of Milava and other countries (V 23) He performed 
a Mahadana ceremony at Ujjayml (V 26) He attacked 
Ttrakfiti and did some thing in the edifice made by the king 
of Gurjara (V 29) The Sanjan copperplates of Amogha- 
varja reports that Dantidurga made the Gurjara lord and other 
kings door keepers (PrabhAra) * when m UjjaymJ the Hiranya 
garbha ceremony was completed by the K?atriyas It has 
been argued that there is a pun in the above verse of the 
Sanjan plate, and it actually means that the Prabh&ra dynasty 
of the Gurjara tribe, ruling m Ujjayint was made a door- 
keeper by the Rs${rakflta king ’ But the verse makes it clear 
that there were kings other than the Gurjaras, who were also 
made door keepers * Hence the expression PrabhSra ajipear 
ing m the above inscription is to be taken to mean a cham 
berlain or door-keeper and not a ruling family of this name 

1 Report on tho Ehzra Caoc Temple* fn Wttlem India hj J Buige#*, BK 

> El xvm 252 

3 Ibid. VI 249 

* Ibid 102. 

73 — 12900 
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Dantidurga was followed m succession by Krsna I, Dhruva 
III, and Govinda III. The Radhanpur plate of Govinda III, 
dated &. 730, registers that the Gurjara, seeing Govinda Ill’s 
military achievements, in fear, vanished nobody knew 
whither, so that even in a dream he might not see battle 
It is known from the Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa 
that Govinda III fettered the people of Kerala, Malava and 
Gauda, together with the Gurjaras who dwelt m the hill fort 
of Citrakuta. The Sanjan plate glorifies Govinda III by 
remarking that ‘ * he was destruction to the valour of the head 
of the thundering Gurjaras.” The Baroda plate of Karkaraja,' 7 
dated 812 A.D., remarks that Govinda III for the protection 
of the king of Malava caused Karkaraja’s arm to become an 
excellent door-bar to the direction of the lord of Gurjara. 

After the close of Govinda Ill’s reign, the throne of the 
Deccan was occupied by Amoghavarsa 1 and Krsna II in 
succession. The Deoli plate 6 of Krsna III, dated £ 862, 
states that Krsna II terrified the Gurjaras. 

Krsna II was succeeded respectively by Indra III, Amogha- 
varsa II, Govinda IV, Amoghavarsa III, Krsna III, Khottiga, 
and Karka II. The Deoli plate 7 of Krsna III, dated 862, 
mentions that “ on hearing of the conquest of all the strong- 
holds m the southern region simply by means of his angry 
glance the hope about Kalanjara and Citrakuta vanished from 
the heart of the Gurjara.” The Karhad plate 8 of the same 
king, dated §. 880, repeats this verse. 

The Rastrakutas of Lata also warred with the Gurjaras 
The Baroda plate of Karkaraja, 0 dated 812 A D., states that 
Indra forced the lord of the king of Gurjara to take to flight 
The Bagumra grant 10 reports that Dhruva II defeated the host 

5 £4, XII, 164 

6 El, V, 189 

7 Ibid, 

8 Ibid , IV, 289 

9 IA, XII, 163 

10 Ibid , 188 
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of the powerful Gurjarns The expression Gurjara appearing 
in the Rs^JrahOja inscriptions, referred to above, may mean a 
family or a country Scholars take it to mean a family 
There is one more Rfisfrakoja inscription, which also refers to 
the Gurjarns, and which makes a definite statement about 
therr identity This is the Karda plate " of the Rjjtrakota 
Karka II nephew of fCffna 111, dated S 894 A D 972 It 
records that Karka II was a king of irreproachable deeds, 
who has conquered the multitude of (his) enemies in (the 
country of) Gurjara who has disported himself with the 
Colas and others whose mind has not been disquieted in 
battles with the lord of the Hanas (and) who has been fierce 
to the Pindyas Gurjara mentioned in this mscnpt on 

means a country Hence in the absence of any contrary 
evidence the same expression Gurjara appearing in other 
R&jSraktlta inscriptions is to be taken to be conveying the 
identical meaning / c , a country of this name In the light 
of this observation the political history of the Rlts(rakDta 
dynasty as has been written by some modern scholars 
should be thoroughly revised 

J> I A XU 268 Setymip GUrjJarm-niijjtt-Irl-tiliarDl Col-ldl tlll-rato | HflnldhU*- 
r* 9 «v abunpIUnmatlt -pr^^o etc. ( IL 32, 33 p 265) 
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THE TALKAD GANGAS AND THE 

PALLAVAS 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M A , D Lit. (Lond.) 

Mysore University 

Conflicting Theories 

In the Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department for the year 1930 (p. 121 ff) it has been shown 
at length how conflicting the evidence is m regard to Western 
Ganga genealogy, particularly after the time of Madhava I 
It has been suggested that three theories are possible according 
as it is considered that there was only one dynasty, or two 
dynasties or three, though each theory has its own weak- 
nesses. (Vide Mys. Arch. Rep., 1930, p. 113 If; also Ep. 
Ind , XXIV, p. 234 ff ) 

Ganga-Pallava Connections 

It would nevertheless appear very probable that there 
were three branches of the same dynasty and that one of 
them, that identified by Prof. J. Dubreuil as the Paruvi line, 
was subordinate to the Pallavas for about three generations 
as seen from the Penukonda Plates (Ep. Ind., XIV, p 331 ff) 
and the Nittur Plates (Mys. Arch. Rep , 1930, p. 257) Till 
now at any rate, there has been found no mention of Pallava 
suzerainty or other relationship m any of the copper plate 
grants belonging to the larger or Talkad branch of the 
Gangas. 
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The Hoskplc Grant 

Recently however, a set of plates has been discovered at 
Hoskote (Mysore Archaeological Report for 1938) which 
while it is definitely of the Talkad branch mentions Pallava 
connections or associations These are not, of course, like 
those that existed between the Paruvi branch and the Pallavas 
But they are though remotely, indicative of some land of 
close relationship between the Talkad branch and the Pallava 
dynasty The set also establishes the contemporaneity of 
Avmita Gnngn with Simhavishnu Pallava The late Rao 
Bahadur R Narasimhachar indicated the contemporaneity of 
Durvmita, Avinita s son, with Simhavishnu from the literary 
evidence of the Atianti Sundari Katha ( Mys Arch Rep, 
1920 p 48) Now this literary evidence has been for the first 
time confirmed by an epigraphical one 

The set consists of five plates strung on a ring with an 
elephant seal The characters are old Kannada and the 
language is Sanskrit 

Talkad Gangas 

It has been stated above that the genealogy contained in 
these plates refers to the Talkad branch of theGanga dynasty 
The following succession of kings is given — 


Kongunivarma dharma mahadfurSja 
Msdhavavanna mahidhirSja (1) 
Hanvarma mahsdhirSja 
Vishnugopa mahsdhirija 
Msdhava mahsdlnr5ja 

I 

Konganysdhirfija (Avinita) 
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The donor Avinita is not mentioned by his name but by 
the epithets describing him as Madhava’s son and as having 
become king while still he was on the lap of his mother. 
The identity is clear. 

Date of the Grant 

The contemporaneity of Durvmita with Simhavishnu on 
the one hand and that of either of them with Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana and Bharavi on the other help us to fix the 
accession date of Durvimta at about 605 A.D His father 
Avinita must have ruled for at least 50 years since he was' 
crowned even as a baby. Thus we may suppose that 
Avinita ruled from 555 to 605 A D. The present grant was 
made by him on the full moon day of Karttika m his 1 2th 
regnal year corresponding roughly to about 567 A.D. 

Purpose of the Recoi d 

The object of the record is to describe the grant by 
Avinita, of some plots of land and a house at the village 
Pulliyur m the division of Korikunda to a Jama temple 
built by the mother of the Pallava King Simhavishnu for the 
glory of her husband and her own merit. 

Significance 

Her husband, the father of the Pallava king Simhavishnu, 
was presumably Vishnugopa. But her own parentage is not 
given m the grant. The place where she built the temple 
was certainly m the Ganga territory since the Ganga king 
makes to the temple donations of the lands at the place 
A Pallava queen, however, would not build a temple outside 
her own territory unless she had some personal attachment 
to the place. It is, therefore, probable that the queen was a 
native of a place near about Pulliyur She must have 
belonged to the Ganga territory, if not also to the Ganga 
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dynasty itself If, ns seems very likely, she belonged to the 
Gnngn fnmil) , it is remnrknble thnt Avmitn has remained 
silent nbout his relationships to her Could she have been 
his sister or a close cousm ? Probably she \vns a sister of 
Msdhavn II, and Avinitn was ha nephew 

History 

The nft in the Gnngn dynast) and the consequential 
break up of the dynast) into at Icnsi mo branches — the 
Talked and the Pnruvi branches look place nfla nbout d80 
A D (Hnlsi PIntes 1 A VI p 25) The Pnruw branch 
appears to have endured for some generations under Pnllnva 
ovcrlotdship But it seems ver) probable that the branches 
became reunited under Tadnngaln Msdhavn (II) ot the Talkad 
branch who was the fntherof AvimlnfEC X Mb 263) 
Thus b) the time of Avmitn, the Pnllnva suzerain!) over 
the Gangns had censed ^ ct the present record mentions 
the Pnllnva King Simhavishnu We have, therefore, to 
suppose that the two d) nasties — the Gangns and the Pnllavns 
hnd already come under some fricndl) or more probabl) 
matrimonial relationship at the time the present grant was 
made by the Gnngn king Avmitn 
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WAS CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA A 

JAIN ? 

Mr V. R Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A 

r/ 

Madras University 

One is almost tempted to say that Lewis Rice created 
imaginary history about Mysore from the host of Sravana 
Belgola inscriptions and especially No. 1 and from legendary 
books of the modern period including the Rajavali-katha 
of the 1 9th century. It is unfortunate that he arrived at 
a wrong conclusion from correct premises. Rice attempted 
to read in the inscriptions of the sixth and later centuries 
after Christ the history of the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ. He was certainly within his bounds to take 
up an examination like that. But his conclusion was made 
to rest on traditions as reflected m the pages of legends 
written in the nineteenth century. Anxious to fit m these 
stories with the inscriptions which he discovered at Sravana 
Belgola, Rice stated categorically that Bhadrabahu, the last 
of the Sruta Kevahns, 1 migrated to South India and founded 
a settlement of the Jams at Sravana Belgola, and died there, 
when the first Mauryan king Candragupta tended him 2 

Three years after Rice published his inscriptions 1 at 
Sravana Belgola, the late Dr J F. Fleet, one of our veteran 
Indologists, critically examined the position taken up by Rice 

* Sruta Kevalins are six teachers who were contemporaries and who heard the 
teachings of the first Masters according to Wilson (Works Vol , I, p 336, see also 
Rice, op cit , p 6 ) 

2 See Introduction to Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol II, ed by Lewis Rice (1889), 
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and pointed out with precision and accuracy that the con- 
clusions reached by Rice have no leg to stand on ’ It is 
not a little surprising thnt scholars who wrote subsequently 
on the subject did adopt the incorrect views of Rice and 
did not adopt the sober views of Fleet 1 The distinguished 
Mysore archaeologist Rao Bahadur R Narasimhachar, who 
had occasion to re-examine this question still left it open 
though he was inclined to view that the evidence was not 
quite decisive 1 The writer has shown elsewhere thnt the 
whole tradition of the synchronism of Candragupta and 
Bfndrab5hu, of both coming to South Indin and of establish 
mg a colony of the Jams in the Karnataka country has to be 
discredited * 

As on this theory lungs the determination of the personal 
religion of Candragupta Maury a and consequently of the 
State religion of the Mauryns let me re-stale the reasons 
briefly The first assumption thnt Candragupta Mnurya 
was a Jain by faith or adopted Jainism at the evening of 
his life has yet to be proved On the other hand the 
evidence furnished by the ArthaS&stra, its unemng reference 
to the chamber of the sacred fire (ognyfig&ra) ’ from which 
the king gave audience to the respected public, the minister 
ship of Cinakya Ills prohibition of indiscriminate sannySsn, 
the little or no reference to Jainism or its tenets in the 
Kau|iltya, all go to show thnt Candragupta s religion was 
pre-eminently Brahmamcal In other words he was an 
orthodox follower of the Vedic school Again much is 
made of the mention by Megaslhcncs of his leanings 
towards the Sramanas As has been ably pointed out by 


i S^IA VoL XXI P 156 It 

4 Sec for example V A. Smith 1 Oxford Hlitory of India pp 75-76 

• EC VoL II p 42 (Revlaed ed. 1923) 

* See my Maaryan Polity pp 262 75 
1 Ar SiM 

74 — 12906 
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Lassen 8 and by H. T. Colebrooke, 9 Sramanas in the days 
of Megasthenes meant Brahmana ascetics and Brahmana 
philosophers, and the term did not stand for members of 
Jaina or even Buddhist church. Even in the Dialogues 
wherever the- Sramana-Brahmana combination occurs, the 
term Sramana invariably stands for a Parivrqaka or Yati 
of the orthodox school Thus the evidence of a contem- 
porary record of high value like that of Megasthenes furnishes 
no clue that Candragupta was either a Jain by birth or a 
convert to it at any time in his life 

If we approach to examine the Sravana Belgola inscrip- 
tions and the Kanarese legends in the light of the Arthasastra 
and records of Megasthenes they yield a different interpretation 
altogether. There are a number of inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola which do not agree with one another. While some 
inscriptions mention the name of Candragupta, others like 
No. 105a of A D. 1398 do not mention his name. Inscrip- 
tion No 1 which may be dated about 600 A.D. refers to 
one Acarya Prabhacandra, and locates Bhadrabahu at 
UjjayinL The p&ssage relevant to our discussion runs as 
follows : 

“ Bhadrabahusvaml who was acquainted with the true 
nature of the eight-fold great omens and was seer of the 
past, the present and the future, having learnt from an omen 
and foretold m Ujjayml a calamity lasting for a period of 
twelve years, the entire sangha (or community) set out from 
the North to the South and reached by degrees a country 
counting many hundreds of villages and filled with happy 
people, wealth, gold, grain and herds of cows, buffaloes, 
goats and sheep 

“ Then separating himself from the sangha, an acarya, 
Prabhacandra by name, perceiving that but little time 
remained for him to live and desiring to accomplish samadh, 

6 Ind Alter,, II, p 705 ff 

9 Miscellaneous Essays, Vol II, Ch VII 
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the goal of penance associated with right conduct on his 
high peaked mountain which forms an ornament to the earth 
and bears the name Ka^avapra with rocks dark as a mass 
of great water laden clouds and vanegated with the em- 
bellishment of masses of the flowers and fruits of vanous 
choice trees and with extensive lowlands valleys, ravines 
great caverns and inaccessible places filled with herds of 
boors panthers, tigers, bears, hyenas snakes and deer — bade 
farewell to, and dismissed the sangha m its entirety and, in 
company with a single disciple mortifying his body on the 
wide expanse of the cold rocks, accomplished (samfldhi) 10 
Now it is pertinent to ask who this Candragupta of the 
legends and inscriptions is? Lewis Rice disposed of this 
difficulty of AcArya Prabh&candra with the remark that 
Candragupta Maurya appears to have taken the clerical 
name of Prabhficandra on retiring from the world and it was 
the usual custom so to change the name on such an 
occasion 11 But we are not aware of any authority to confirm 
this proposition Even the legends do not relate the story 
of the clerical name adopted by Candragupta Tradition 
comes into real conflict when it makes Candragupta tend 
Bhadrab&hu m his last days In support of this statement 
Rice quotes the evidence first of inscription No 1 7 (Sravena 
Belgola) The inscription is not clearly worded and records 
how the wife of Sfintisena Munlia ended her life at that 
mountain, believing as she did that the faith followed by 
Bhadrab&bu and Mum Candragupta was the true faith 
From a reference to these two names it is not possible to 
infer that Bhadrabihu died at Sravana Belgola, attended to 
last by his disciple Candragupta That the Maury an long 
Candragupta became Mum has nothing to confirm it 
Secondly Rice bases his argument on the two inscriptions 


1# EC II (Tran*. No, I) 
u Op, (it p, 7 
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found at the Gautama Ksetra near Sermgapatam, which 
record that the summit of Kalbappugni was marked with 
the footprints of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta These 
inscriptions belong to the ninth century A.D. and it is diffi- 
cult to grant their trustworthiness, especially when there is a 
tendency in this country for traditions to grow rapidly. Here 
again the reference is to Candragupta Muni. Thirdly, the 
inscription No. 108 is quoted. One sees from this which 
belongs to A.D. 1433 that there was a Candragupta who 
was a disciple of Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta Kevalms. 
As we shall see m the sequel, this Candragupta cannot be 
the Mauryan king as we have to put Bhadrabahu some 
centuries down The attribute to Candragupta under 
reference is samagi a-sllanaia-devavrddhah (an incarnation of 
good conduct) Lastly, inscriptions No. 54, dated 1 128 and 
No 40, dated 1 1 63 are pressed to service The reference is 
again to the discipleship of Candragupta to Bhadrabahu for 
a long time served by forest deities No. 40 shows he had 
a gana of mums, who were worshipped by forest deities 
Consolidating these references, one wonders whether the 
documents separated by a wide gap of time constituting of 

1 I C 

many centuries could be utilised as a material source of 
mformation for the 4th century B.C history Inscriptions 
Nos. 1 and 17 could not be accurately dated, but still they 
are not earlier than the sixth or seventh century Even 
granting their authenticity, one has to conjecture an identi- 
fication from the mere accidental mention of a name 
Candragupta Judging impartially and knowing as we do 
from other data the age of Bhadrabahu, we are unable to 
accept the theory so ingeniously propounded by Lewis Rice. 
If we are to believe No. 1 of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions, 
Bhadrabahu stayed at Ujjayim and never came south But 
it is certain that directed by him, the Jaina Sangha went 
towards the south, Acarya Prabhacandra probably leading 
it. When the Sangha was on the mountain Kalavapra the 
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AcSrya became ill Therefore he dismissed the Sangha and 
stayed there until his death when nil the while a disciple was 
attending on him Thus this inscription once for nil settles 
the fact that BhadrabShu’s coming to the south with Candra 
gupta Mnurya has to be entirely discredited 

But wc have not answered who this Candrnguptn or 
Prabhscandra was At the most what could be inferred 
from the inscriptions especially Inscription No 1 is that 
Prabhscandra was a Jama teacher of celebrity and the 
inscription commemorates his death As it is to be dated 
in the sixth or seventh century A D Prabhscandra could not 
have been a very ancient teacher Examining the pajlavah 
of the Smvasti Gacchn, u we find the name of Prabhacandra I 
who became pontiff inAD 396 Tins could not be the 
teacher under reference For either he must be more ancient 
according to traditions or must be later by three centuries 
nearer the dote of the inscription Critically studying this 
paftaoah of the Sravasti-Goccha Dr Fleet came to the only 
possible conclusion that the celebrated Bhadrabshu was 
Bhadrabshu II, the last but one of the minor Angina repre- 
sented to have become pontiff m B C 53 “ Jf this were 
accepted and we find no reason why it should not be 
accepted — Candregupta, the disciple of Bhadrabshu, should 
be evidently Guptigupta, who, according to the same record 
become pontiff in BC 31 11 The pajjavali credits this 
Guptigupta, also known as Arhadbalm, with a number of 
disciples of whom one Mahfinandin established the Nandi 
samgha or Balatkasaganga, which fact is noted m the 
inscription No 40 at Srnvana Belgola u 

Proceeding to study the real historical bearing of the 
traditions and inscriptions of Sravana Belgola, we are dnven 

u IA. VoL XX, p 35 
u Op eft. P 159 
« VoL XX pp 350-51 
'* El tV p 339 
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to the following conclusions (r) It f is undoubtedly a fact that 
neither Candragupta Maurya nor his contemporary Bhadra- 
bahu of Pataliputra are under reference. There are no 
records of comparatively early date either southern or north- 
ern to corroborate a theory like this. That there is nothing 
on record about the end of his career has been mooted as an 
argument m corroboration of the late tradition associated 
with Candragupta. But this is no argument For we do 
not judge one known fact from another unknown fact. It 
would be quite handy and reasonable explanation if 

r 

it has been recorded m any early literature or epigraphical 
records The fact that no mention is made of his last days 
shows that he died quietly m peace and his son succeeded 
him equally m peace For we do not hear of any disputed 
succession m the case of Bmdusara. 16 

(h) The migration to the south of the Jam Sangha can 
be accepted as a fact. In the words of Dr. N Leumann 17 it is 
‘ the initial fact of the Digambara tradition ’ It marks the 
historical division for the first time of the whole' Jama 
community into two sects — the Svetambaras and Digambaras. 
ft started from Ujjaymi if we are to believe the No I 
inscription of Sravana Belgola 

(iii) This migration was not synchronous with the first 
Mauryan ruler but three centuries after the foundation of 
the Mauryan empire, roughly m the latter half of the first 
century before Christ. To be more exact it must have 
happened between B.C. 53 and 31, that is, after Bhadrabahu 
assumed pontifical robes and a little before Candragupta 
who has been identified with Guptigupta became pontiff. 

Thus our search for the period of the first introduction 
of the Jam faith into the southern parts of India leads us to 
fix up the first century before Christ, which may be accepted 

16 See Narasimhachar El*, Vol II, Intro , p 41 
U Vienna Oriental Journal, VII, p 382. 
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as a working hypothesis until the contrary is proved by 
future research We have also to take it that the first 
location of the Jama settlement was on the two hills at 
Sravana Belgola, the smaller one being known as Candragrri 
or Chikkabetta These regions were very fertile and nch 
in foodstuffs, and hence on them fell the choice of the 
newcomers In the march of time these seem to have spread 
from this port of Mysore in different directions to Tamil 
districts 
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GOVINDAPALA RECORDS RE-EXAMINED 

Dr Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 

Presidency College, Calcutta 

In this short paper I propose to re-examine eight records — 
one, a stone epigraph and the remaining seven colophons 
of palm-leaf manuscripts, with a view to offer a proper 
interpretation of the dates in years mentioned m them, so 
that we can better adjudge the position and kingdom of a 
Gaudesvara named Govmdapala in the 1 2th Century A.D 
The time indicated by these records and the mention m some 
of them of the imperial titles of paramesvara, parama- 
bhattaialia and mahai ajadhiraja used by this king and also 
the reference to his religious faith (Buddhism) which was the 
dynastic religion professed by all the rulers of the Pala 
family of Bengal, appear to leave no doubt regarding the 
fact that this Saugata Govmdapala belonged to the latter 
family. There is, however, no direct evidence that he, as 
a member of that dynasty, ever ruled in any part of Bengal 
m the vast Gauda dominion. 

For the last quarter of a century or over, a controversy 
about the interpretation of the peculiar phrases introduced 
into these records for expressing their dates has been going 
on amongst scholars The other Pala records, their copper 
plate and stone inscriptions, and most of the records of the 
Senas invariably used the regnal years of the reigning 
monarchs for expressing dates But, almost quite unusually 
most of the records under re-exam ination expressed the dates 
by reference to the gala, atita or vinasia rar\ga of king 
Govmdapala, and not m terms of his samvarddhamana 
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Vt]ayarS}ya One may fee! tempted at first sight to explain 
the terms as referring to the already expired or past portion 
of the reign of the king from the beginning with the idea 
that the king's rule may have ceased to exist at those 
dates while he himself continued to live probably in other 
localities near by But Indian epigraphy of the Hmdu 
period almost up to the end of the twelfth century A D 
hardly knows any such way of expressing dates by reference 
to gala allta or vinasla rajya of kings MM H P Sastn 
and, following him, the late Mr R D Banerji and some 
other scholars tool the phrases to refer to the expiration of 
the length of time since the commencement of the reign 
of the king and they explained the dates and the 
records in that light But the natural interpretation of 
these terms should be that the king s rSjya or reign was 
past or gone for ever, I c it had ceased to exist or become a 
thing of the past for the period of lime indicated by 
the date-years of the records Only in the case of it 
being described os Uinaj/a, it may carry the additional 
import that the reign no longer exists but its destruction 
may have been brought about by enemy actions After 
the disappearance or cessation of the reign of King 
Govindnpila (no matter whether the king was still olive or 
dead) and on the prevalence of dark anarchy in his kingdom 
his subject people in the various localities of Magadha 
specially those who were Buddhist by religion such as the 
senbes of some of the manuscripts under consideration con 
tinued to reckon then deeds and events in the name and date 
of this Buddhist monarch out of reverence to him or his 
memory Thus probably came into vogue this hitherto 
extraordinary procedure of calculation of dates in terms of 
the gata, atlla or Vinaila rtjya of this king, as my friend 
Rai Bahadur R P Chanda 1 also once felt inclined to think 


73 — 1290B 
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The only parallel use of date-calculation with atita-rajya is 
met with in three 2 inscriptions, two of Asokacalla and one 
of Jayasena, which refer to the years 51, 74 and 83 respec- 
tively of La\smanasenasya atita-rajya As by no stretch of 
imagination can we ever say that Laksmanasena’s rule con- 
tinued for 74 years from the beginning, so also we must 
not think that Govindapala’s reign continued to be calculated 
from the beginning of his reign m the years of the records, al- 
though it ceased to function at those times Hence gata , atita 
or vinazta rajya must refer to a reign that has ceased to exist 

Let us now quote the relevant passages regarding 
Govindapala’s name and date in years, as culled from the - 
eight records referred to above, and explaining them in the 
above light discuss briefly the question of the duration of 
Govindapala’s reign m Magadha and his likely political 
position there, incidentally bringing out the significance in 
this connection of some passages in the Deopara Slone prasasti 
of king Vijayasena, which seem to have a bearing on 
Govindapala’s rule The extracts are : 

No 1 From the Gaya (Visnupada temple) Stone Ins- 
cription, viz , 

(?) i 

No. 2 From the colophon of a MS of the Asta- 
sahasulia Piaynapaiamita (acquired by the late MM H P 
Sastri). viz., 

No 3. From the colophon of a MS of the Amarakpsa 
(Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal), viz , 


2 P. Paul, History oj Bengal, p p 102-3 
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No 4 From the colophon of a MS of GuhyBVah Vfojti 
(University of Cambridge) Wz , 




It fiftiidfo? rpjptf 


No 5 From the colophon of a MS of Paffcaftflra 
(Untversity of Cambridge) Viz 

^tn^tfeqra^Ftt frrrc- 

tiwl s&wurrertirt f?rat ^ 

<= feferrffT^ 3VT I ” 

No 6 From the colophon of a MS of Yogaratnamall 
(University of Cambridge), oiz 

“ tnS«rt«irfe Trartra) ^4^ $£. 

wsfirv) t8 fafigaftr? ysrar JOT %nnuft’Sfh i” 

No 7 From a MS of the PrajnSparamita written at 
Nalanda(?) (collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Bntain and Ireland), viz , 

“ MWWtHttl-TOt^Vra W^KiouFOTSl-’JlN^Jhr^^- 
crrerer fqMoiiwt a i ” 

No 8 From another MS of the AfjasShasnka PrajHa- 
pSramM (examined by the late MM H P Sastn)it is known 
that it was copied m the 38th year of the atUa reign of 
Gaudetivara Govindapsla 

Of these, Extract No 1 indicates that Vikrama year 
1232, i e , 1175 AD is the 14th year since the rSjya of 
Govindapsla has become gala or past Hence (1 175 — 14, 
f e ) 1161 AD must have been the year of the end of his 
reign From Extract No 7 which is dated in the 4th year 
of the king s prosperous reign, it is clear that he undoubted 
Iy ruled in parts of Magadha during at least the years 
1157 1161 AD Again, we feel inclined to think that the 
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phrase Govindapaliyasamvat in Extract No. 3 should also 
be referred to the king’s regnal yeai and as it 
is dated 24 years, it may be inferred that he probably 
ruled during the years 1137-1161 AD This calcula- 
tion, if true, may cause a slight readjustment of the 
hitherto accepted Pala chronology Extract No. 2 should 
be explained as containing the date of 1 8 years since the end 
of the king’s reign m 1 161 AD., z.e., the MS was copied 
in 1 179 A D. Extract No 5 is very important It is clearly 
stated here m that the 38th year that is being recorded m 
writing (abhihkhy amana) refers to the Vinasta-iajya of king 
Govmdapala who is here, as m Extracts Nos. 3 and 6, 
described as PcnamesVai -etyadi-i ajavah-pwWavat, z.e., one 
who had a preceding lineage of kings with the titles 
of ParamesOaia, etc Now these titles in the phrase do 
not directly refer to Govmdapala as thought by the late 
R. D Banerji 3 who look them as adjectives, which were 
applied to the name of the king and which in his opinion 
indicated his existence. As regards vinasla lajya of 
Govmdapala referred to here, it must mean that the reign 
of the king has already ceased to exist, z'.e , it has dis- 
appeared or vanished, and it may have so done by the 
destructive action of any enemy or enemies. Hence the 
38th year m this extract, as mentioned by the scribe (ka 
= kayastha) named Gayakara, is to be reckoned since the 
cessation of Govindapala’s reign in the year 1161 A. D 
and it, therefore, falls in the year 1 199 A. D. It may be 
noted here that Extract No 8 refers to the some year 38th, 
but it refers to the alito reign of Gaudesvara Govmdapala, 
and in our opinion this year 38th of altla yajya, as well as 
of the Vina'la, is the same }cnr 1199 A.D. The attention 
of rcholars may be drawn to the fact that as wc find that 
the r ame scribe of Extract No 3, t.e., Gayakara, also copied 

H D I r rtji - l . !t tj } tt, i ( / ,’Jrm A b P VtA V, j» 1 J 2 
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[he Mss of Extracts Nos 4 and 6, the years 37th and 39th 
mentioned respectively therein, although unqualified by any 
such word as gala, atita or Dinojfa refer to Govmdapfiln s 
Vinatfa rSjya 

So the net result obtained from a study of the above 
records is that Gaude£vara Gcrvmdapala must have exerc sed 
his sovereignty in parts of Magadha, specially southern 
Magadha undoubtedly during the years 1 157-1 161 A D, 
having begun his reign earlier by twenty years , and that 
the people of Magadha, which under the Pslas, was a great 
stronghold of Buddhism, introduced the procedure of reckon- 
ing their time m terms of the gaia alila or Vinatfa rajya of 
the king, out of reverential remembrance of the recent 
sovereignty over their own land by this parama saugata 
Govmdapfila, and they did so during the next period of 
anarchy when Magadha partly passed away into the hands 
of the Gahadnvfilas on the one side and the Senas on the 
other and also a little later when they both again were being 
disturbed by the new aggression of Muhammadan raiders 
We have hinted above that the period of such reckoning of 
dates continued at least up to the year 1200 AD We 
should, therefore, no longer hold the view that 1 161 A D 
was the starting year of GovindapSia s reign somewhere m 
Magadha Rather it was the year of the end of his reign and 
so there could not be a 1 gap of half a century between the 
death of Madanapsla the seventeenth and the last direct 
ruler of the famous family of Pfila Jongs of Bengal (and 
Magadha) 

In our view Govmdapsla was most likely a member of 
the Pfila dynasty of longs, although his relation with 
Madanapttla is not known to us from any records hitherto 
discovered and he reigned in parts of Magadha during 
the years 1137-1161 A D Scholars hold different views 


< ibid, p. lot 
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regarding the identity of the Gaudendra referred to in the 
Deopara prasash 5 6 of Vijayasena (V. 20), who was assailed 
by the latter. Most of them take him to be Madanapala, 
but Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda expressed his view 0 that it 
was either Govmdapala or his predecessor who was 
driven away by Vijayasena and that that king was forced 
to seek shelter m Magadha. If it is subsequently supported 
by future discoveries that Govindapala ruled at least for 
24 years, z.e., from 1 137-1 161 A. D., as we propose to think 
according to our interpretation of Extract No. 3 of his 
records, we shall not be surprised to find possibly that it 
was Govmdapala who might have first succeeded Madanapala 
as king in VarendrI and was afterwards forced by circum- 
stances to move from there to Magadha, when king Vijaya- 
sena '(c. 1097-1139 A. D.) became the sole sovereign 
authority (aikaiajya, v. 17, of Deopara prasash ) over Varendi 
and all other parts of Bengal. So it appears from the dates 
discussed above that Govindapala was a contemporary of 
both Vijayasena and his son Vallalasena (c. 1159-1178 

A.D.). It may also be mentioned here for the understand- 
ing of the political position of Govindapala that Vijayasena, 
before his final occupation of the whole of VarendrI, ruled 
m other parts of Bengal, eg, in Radha (West Bengal) and m 
the southern portions of North Bengal sometimes, as a con- 
temporary of all the Pda kings from Ramapda downwards, 
if not from Mahlpala II There is absolutely no doubt that 
Vijayasena’s Deopara temple of Pi adyumnesvara was erected 
and the prasash composed after he had established his full 
supremacy m the whole of VarendrI by driving away the 
last Pda ruler or rulers therefrom. ,We are inclined to 
thmk that there is a latent hint in a verse (v. 18) of 
that piasash that Vijayasena at first gave help to Divya, 


5 Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol III, p 48 

6 Gaudarajamala, p 55 
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the Katvarta chief during the rebellious times m Varendrl, 
by extirpating his (Divya a) enemies (namely the Psla kmgs, 
c g , Mahlpila II) We know from the Rsmacarita 7 that 
Divya usurped the Psla throne after Idling Mahlpsla II 
The significance of verse 19 of the DeopSrS praiasti has 
hitherto escaped the notice of most scholars From that 
verse it is leamt that there took place sometime some sort of 
on exchange of territorial divisions between the Sena long, 
Vijayasena, and his rivals, who must have been the Psla 
kings, to whom he gave away the parts of Varendrl belong 
ing formerly to Divya, and he himself accepted for his own 
occupation some lands (probably in South Varendrl) from 
the Pilns This historical event appears to have taken place 
in the form of a mutual contract The poet (UmSpatidhara) 
describes that Vijayasena 8 sword which he used at an 
earlier period in the act of extirpation of his own enemies 
and which was tinged with their blood was preserved secure 
by the Sena King os a kind of writ or document (patra) 
written, ns it were, in the words of blood, which could be 
produced as an evidence, if and when the validity of the 
contract is colled m quesUon It is then clearly staled in the 
second half of that verse that such a dispute on the claim of 
possessions of certain lands in Varendrl really arose later on 
between Vijayasena and the descendants of the Pains ( dvifBm 
santallh) and on the former s producing that sword-document 
in support of his own claims the latter fled away ( bhafigam 
gold) Had the Gauda king, who was assailed by Vyaya 
sena been MadanapSla himself, as historians generally 
suppose, we may believe that the latter probably ruled 
during his last days from Magadha and that Govmdap&la 
who was in all appearances a descendant of the Psla 
family succeeded him there Another probable view 
is that after Madanapfila s death, Govindapsla succeeded 

f Cj V*r»odrm Re*e*rdi Society edition {ju»t pnblUhod) I 29 pp. 22-23 
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to the position of Gaudesvara in parts of North 
Bengal where Vijayasena’s kingly influence was not at first 
prevalent, and when later a dispute regarding possession of 
lands arose between the two parties, the Sena king drove 
away Govindapala (a descendant of his Pala enemies) from 
VarendrI and the latter proceeded to seek for establishing 
himself as king in Magadha, over which, as we all know, 
the preceding Pala rulers held political jurisdiction. Then 
it may be surmised 8 along with Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda 
that at a still later date Govindapala was probably deprived 
of his rule in Magadha by Vijayasena’s son and successor, 
Vallalasena It is then that the year 1161 A D., in all 
probability, began to be regarded as the year of cessation of 
Govindapala’s reign in Magadha too, and that since then 
the Buddhists of the localities commenced counting their 
time in terms of this fact during the next anarchical period 
in Magadha, out of a spirit of reverence to the Buddhist 
king Govindapala. The evidence of the records under 
re-examination shows that such calculation of time continued 
at least for 39 years, i e., up to the year 1200 A D , when the 
pressure of the Muhammadan raid was being felt by both 
Magadha and Bengal Whether Govindapala was still alive 
or not is a matter of contention and doubt. 


8 Gaudarajamala, p 66 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA 

Mr Sudhjrranjan Das, B A 

M^A Student iti Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta UnkmsHu 

Kauhlya in his ArthaiSstra, describes the woman m 
many of its chapters, the piecing together of which will give 
us a picture of women and would enable us to determine 
their status in hia age The ArthaiHstra says very little 
about the girlhood or the period before marriage Kautilya 
simply says that a woman attains majority (VyaVahara) at the 
age of 12, and that on reaching that age if she proves to be 
disobedient to her lawful guardians, she shall be punished 
From the general tone of the work it is apparent that the 
girls before their marriage lived under the protection of their 
parents and after marriage under their husbands 

Marriage Contracts and Marriageable Age 

The marriage system in the ArthaSOstra is in agreement 
with that of the Monava Dharma&Ostra Kautilya however, 
does not give us any hint regarding the marriageable age 
of the girls But from the classical authors we learn that the 
7th year was usually regarded as the marriageable age 
Megasthenes says that the females bear children at the age 
of 7 and are old at 40 Aman says ** it is said that 
women when 7 years old are of marriageable age Manu 
also is not very definite about this point It appears from 
his work that the girls were married before the age of 

76— I290B 
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puberty but this was not obligatory. In general, however, 
the girls were married after they had reached the age of 
puberty or even after puberty . Manu says that a man of 
30 should marry a girl of 12, and a man of 24 should marry 
a girl of 8 years (Manu, Chap. 9, 88-89). The general 
rule seems to be that the age of the girls should be of the 
age of the bridegroom. The Arthasastra states that the 
woman attains majority at the age of 12. It is rather 
probable that the women were generally married at a proper 
age, i.e., after they had reached the age of puberty, in the 
age of Kautilya. 

The Arthasastra enjoins compulsory marriage of both 
the males and females, as Kautilya definitely states that 
the foremost duty of a man is to marry and to lead the 
householder’s life. We are told that there were marriage 
contracts before the performance of the sacred ceremonies. 
Whatever is to be settled before marriage is to be kept intact 
at the time of the sacred ceremony. Kautilya, further, lays 
down that any person desirous of giving his daughter in 
marriage must speak to the bridegroom’s party about all the 
drawbacks of the bride, otherwise he shall not only be fined 
but would also return the Stridhana. Again, the substitution 
of bride is also severely dealt with by Kautilya. Manu also 
lays down a rule that ‘ ' if one damsel has been shown and 
another is given to a bridegroom, he may marry both for 
the same price ” On the other hand, the refusal of giving 
m marriage of a particular maiden is to be severely 
punished 

Iniei caste Marriage 

The general rule of marriage m the Aithasastra is the 
marriage, among equals, of different ancestral Rshis 
In this respect Kautilya is m agreement with the Dharma- 
sastras and the classical authors Megasthenes says that no 
one is allowed to marry out of his own caste.” According to 
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Slrabo an exception is made in favour of the philosophers 
Aman says that the ‘custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes For instance the husbandman 
cannot take a wife from the artisan caste nor the artisan 
from the husbandman caste Mamngc between relations is 
condemned by Manu when he says that a damsel who is 
neither a SapInJa on mother s side nor belongs to the same 
family on father s side is recommended to the twice bom 
men for wedlock and conjugal union Though both 
Kaujilyn and Manu are indignant towards intcrcaste 
marriage yet they accept such mamages Manu accepts 
inter mnrnngc on condition that a mnn of the lower caste 
must not marry a woman of the higher caste fCnu|ilya pro- 
bably accepts the theory of cross marriages in order to ex 
plain away the infusion of new elements into the Hindu 
society The existence of inlet marriage in the Arlhaliilra 
is proved by the mention of the names of the issues of such 
mamages In the Chapter on tjafawiF (Bk III Chap VII), 
Kauplya like Manu describes the various castes to which the 
issues of the cross mamages arc to be asstgned We have 
the mention of Sacarnas and AsaOamas , the former arc those 
who arc begotten by a Brshmana or a Kshntnya on a 
woman of next lower caste while the latter arc those svho 
are begotten on women of castes lower by two grades In 
general the sons begotten by men of higher castes on women 
of lower castes are called anuloma But sons produced by 
n Sodra on women of higher castes are Ayogava, Kyatti and 
Canola , by a VaiJya, Msgadha and Vaidehaka , and by a 
Kshetriya, Sola The son of a Brihmnnn by a Vatfya 
woman is called Ambashjha by a Sddrn ivoman Nishsda, 
of a Kshatriyn by a Sodra woman, Ugra , of a Vaifyn by a 
Sadra woman, Sttdra The son of a Ugra by a Nishttda 
woman is Kukkuta but in the reverse case the issue is 
called Pukkasa The son of nn Ambnsh|ho by a Vnidehnka 
woman is Varna but the issue of nn Ambnshllin woman by a 
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Vaidehaka is called Kusilava ; and a Svapaka is one begotten 
on a Kshatta woman by an Ugra. All these references 
clearly indicate that inter-marriage was prevalent m the age 
of Kautilya, and m these we also find a clue to the origin of 
various degraded castes. 

Different forms of Maniage 

Like Manu, Kautilya, in his chapter concerning marriage, 
describes the 8 forms of marriage and defines each of them, 
but differs from the law-giver in respect of the order in 
which these names are placed. 1 Kautilya, however, unlike 
Manu, enumerates the first four forms in the same order as 
Vatsyayana. The giving of a maiden well-adorned is called 
Brahma marriage ( dlidi ). This 

form is highly praised by the law-givers, and is still preva- 
lent among the Hindus. The second is the Prajapatya 
marriage which mainly requires the observation of some 
sacred duties ( RTSTTOSi: ). Generally in this 

form of marriage the God Prajapati is invoked to shower his 
blessings upon the pair. According to the Dharmasastra 
writers, in this form of marriage, the father gives away the 
bride with due honour saying distinctly, “ may both of you 
perform together your duties.” The 3rd is the Arsha form 
of marriage in which the father gives her daughter after 
having received from the bridegroom a couple of cows 
( ) This form is also recognised by the 
Greek writer Magasthenes who says that “they marry many 
wives whom they buy from their parents, giving m exchange 
a yoke of oxen ” The 4th is the Daiva marriage in which 
the daughter is given to an officiating priest in a sacrifice 
( ^TRTcf )• The 5th is the Gandharva 

marriage which is voluntary union of a girl with her lover 

1 wsiTORreitngK i 

U (Manu) 
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( ) This is the most usual form of 

marriage, highly appreciated by the Sansknt classical vmterB 
The 6th 13 the Asura marriage When the bridegroom 
having given a3 much wealth as he can to the father and the 
paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her volun- 
tarily as his bride, that marriage is called Asura 
(si?$?rfirsrt!c ) The 7th is the Rfikshasa marriage which is 
performed after abducting the maiden ( tWSJKMISTSIfr ) 
Toe 8th and the last is the PaiiScha marnage in which the 
maiden is abducted while she is asleep and intoxicated 
( <mpr ) 

Besides these, Arrian mentions a peculiar form of 
marnage when he says that ‘ the women as soon ns they 
are mamageable, are brought forward by their fathers and 
exposed in public to be selected by the victor in wrestling or 
boxing or running or by some one who excels in any other 
manly exercises 1 But we have no such reference in our 
source which can prove the authenticity of such a remark It 
may be something like the svayamvara system of marnage 
which has been over coloured by Amnn But it seems more 
probable that the custom might have been prevalent among 
the barbarian hill tnbes of frontier India 

Of the different forms of marriage, Manu prcscnbes the 
first 6 forma for the Brihmanas and the last four for the 
Kshatnyas The last four forms excepting Rikshasa, are 
prescribed for the Vaifyas and the Sfldrns But Manu 
condemns the Asura and PaifScha forms for he definitely 
states that ‘ PaiiScha and Asura must never be used ’ The 
law-giver is also indignant towards the dowry system, and 
he says, ' No father who knows the laws must take even the 
smallest gratuity for his daughter, for a man who through 
avarice takes a gratuity is a seller of his offspnng Even a 
8adra must not take the nuptial fee (Manu 9 98 ) 
Kauulya, however does not condemn any one of these forms 
of marnage but he approves the first four kinds which are 
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regarded by him as old custom. Vatsyayana also regards 
the first four forms of marriage as approved by society 
Further Kautilya says, Thus 

he permits any kind of marriage provided it pleases the 
parties concerned. 

Remai riage 

Remarriages of both the males and females are allowed in 
the Arthasastra (Bk ill, Chaps. II and IV). A man can only 
marry in the case of the barrenness of the wife or if the wife 
does not produce any male child. In this respect Kautilya 
is in agreement with Vatsyayana and Manu. Vatsyayana 
says that, m the case of barrenness,, the wife herself would 
induce her husband to marry again. Kautilya, further, says 
that as the girls aie married for progeny, a man can marry 
as many wives as he likes on condition that he must provide 
his previous wives with adequate subsistence and compensa- 
tion 

Regarding the remarriage of women, Kautilya emphasises 
the principle that the marriage of the first four kinds Gan- 
not be dissolved, and the wives from these forms of marriage 
cannot remarry. Inspite of this general rule the remarriage 
of the females is recognised m the Arthasastra, and Kautilya 
lays down elaborate rules by which he imposes certain 
conditions under which a woman can remarry. Before 
marrying, a childless wife whose husband is a “ hrasVa- 
pravasin ’ 5 should wait only for a year, but more than a 
year, if she is mother of children. She should wait twice 
as long if she be provided by her husband ; if not, she is 
likely to be maintained by her relatives for 4 or 8 years after 
which she is allowed to remarry If the husband is a 
Brahmana studying abroad, his childless wife should wait for 
1 0 years and if mother of children, 1 2 years The wife of 
a Kshatriya, however, is not allowed to remarry But if she 
bears children to a Savarna husband in order to, keep her 
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race, she shall not be disgraced or degraded Again a 
Kumirf engaged in any of the first four kinds of marriage 
must wait for 7 months for her husband who has gone abroad 
but is heard of, provided his name is not published, otherwise 
for one year But in case the absent husband is not heard of 
the wife shall wait for 5 months , if he has been heard of 
ten months The wife who receives the fulka from her 
absent husbnnd who is not heard of, shall wait for 3 months 
but 7 months, if he is heard of But the wife who has 
received the whole amount of fulka shall wait for 5 months, 
and 10 months, if the husband is heard of Further a woman 
whose husband is dead is also allowed to remarry Under 
all these circumstances n woman is allowed to marry any one 
of the brothers of her former husband (?IH nfrtiJl^t5 ) 

But if there be a number of brothers, she may marry the 
brother who is next in age to her former husband or one who 
is virtuous and cnpable of maintaining her or the youngest 
one who is unmarried ( mftW TtnrJ qilhaHniiii 

) These are the rules regarding remarriage of the 
woman, and these laws are obligatory as Knutilya distinctly 
lays down that “ if a woman violates the above rules by 
remarrying one who is not a kinsman of her husband she 
her husband and those who have grven her m marriage shall 
be hable to the punishment for elopement (Bk III, Chap 

VI) 

Polygamy 

Polygamy in man is an act of merit with all ancient 
nations Like many ancient writers, Kauplya allows unlimited 
polygamy In this respect he is m agreement with the 
Greek writers and the Indian writers hke VfitsySyana who 
says that the wealthy people had generally a plurality of 
wives Meg esthetics says 4 They marry as many wives as 
they please with a view to have numerous children for by 
having many wives greater advantages are employed and 
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since they have no slaves, they have more need to have 
children around them to attend to their wants.” He, 

further, says that “ they marry many wives Some they 

marry hoping to find in them willing helpmates ; and others 
for pleasures and to fill their houses with children.” The 
general rule of polygamy in the A rthasasira is 

as the girls are married for progeny. Moreover that 
the kings, m the age of Kautilya, were polygamous is also 
proved by his description of the Antahpura. The system of 
polyandry however is nowhere mentioned in the Artha- 
sastra. 

Divorce system 

Regarding the Divorce system we have important and 
clear indications m the works of both Manu and Kautilya. 
In the opinion of Manu, the wife is praised as equal to the 
husband in honour, only if she bears children, otherwise she 
may be divorced. But unpleasant speech on the part of a 
woman is a serious crime in the eyes of Manu, and he 
allows the husband to divorce his wife in such a case (Manu, 
IX, 80-81). Again a woman attempting to run away 
from the house of her husband can be divorced m the 
presence of the assembled relatives and other persons* 
Similar other references certainly indicate that 
divorce is allowed m the laws of Manu. Kautilya also like 
Manu lays down rules by which he empowers both the 
husband and the wife to divorce each other. He discusses 
the rejection of brides m his chapter on said sill cIT?PW 
(Bk. Ill, Chap. XV) A bride can be rejected before the 
proper marriage rites ec The rejection of a bride before the 
rite of Panigrahana, clasping of hands, is valid ” A bride 
can also be rejected if she is proved to be guilty of indecorous 
conduct with another man. But these rules are not applica- 
ble to the brides and the bridegrooms of high family and 
of pure character. The general rule laid down in the 
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Artha&stra, houcvcr 13 thnt 1 from mutual enmity, divorce 
may be obtained (Pnrasparatp dveshSnmokshah) Neither 
the husband nor the wife can dissolve the marriage against 
the will of one and the other Kautilya lays down the 
following rules for divorce — 

*3)BlTTifiTTTST 35t| <1 Wl JTOT rjilRTP?) ^TITf 
H^faumtTrcr trajnfW ^STTTl ■ 

(Bk III Chap 111) 

From this it follows that both the wife and the husband 
are able to dissolve the marriage and to leave each other on 
condition that the husband desiring divorce shall return to 
his wife whatever he had given to her while the wife desiring 
divorce shall be deprived of her claim to her property But 
this rule is not to be npplied to the husband and wife who 
have been married according to the first four kinds of 
marriages because Kautilya says thnt these marriages cannot 
be dissolved ( TtHleft vphfaTHnRtfafa ) Further Kautilya 
empowers the wife to divorce her husband on the following 
conditions — 

sftrjid q^s} qi gfarffl TTStfafewt I 

gT'tlfirg'ai qfa't'turnj giWtjfq qr PffT I (Bh III, Chap II) 

The IVf/c 

Kautilya is in favour of worldly life He is very 
indignant towards the theory of accepting asceticism by 
women whose foremost duty is to serve their husbands 
Disobedience on the part of the woman is a great crime in 
the eyes of Kautilya and beating is prescribed for this sort of 
offence Further, numerous punishments are prescribed for 
indecorous conduct and for leading independent life by the 
women From Kauulyan lows it is apparent that the wives 
were kept confined within the house, and so many restrictions 
were imposed upon them that they were no better than 
prisoners A wife is allowed, neither at day nor at night, 
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to get out of the husband’s house to attend to any sports or 
amusements or to see other women Holding conversation 
m suspicious places is a serious offence and Kautilya 
prescribes whipping by a Candala, as he says : — 

^ farar^: 

<^TcI I 

' (Bk. Ill, Chap. III). 

But this whipping may be remitted on payment of fine 
at the rate of one pana for each stroke Generally men 
and women are forbidden to carry on mutual transactions. 
For treason and indecorous conduct Kautilya lays down 
the following rules — 

Thus leading of independent and unlawful life would 
deprive a woman of her stridhana and also the sulka which 
her father had obtained from the bridegroom. 

A woman, under no excuse than danger, shall get out of 
the house of her husband. She is not even allowed to take 
into her house any known or unknown person or woman 
against the order of her husband Kautilya ’s teacher, 
however, finds no fault on the part of a woman who gets 
out of her house for avoiding danger and takes shelter in the • 
house of the headman of the village or to any one of her or 
her husband’s relatives But Kautilya objects to this theory 
of his teacher and asks 

^ m r 

He, however, finds no fault if the woman leaves the 
house and takes shelter with her relatives m the cases of 
“death, disease, calamities and confinement of women. 
He, further, informs us of the fact that under such circums- 
tances neither any woman nor any one of her relatives can 
conceal or prevent her from going, and if so, they will be 
punished. 
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Again a wife is not allowed to leave the village of her 
husband except in cases of receiving subsistence or on pil- 
grimage The husband is also forbidden to allow his wife 
to take any unlawful ]Oumey On the other hand a woman 
holding conversation in suspicious places and falling into 
the company of forbidden persons shall be guilty of 
elopement But it is no offence in the case of falling into 
the company of actors players, singers, herdsmen and others 
who generally travel along with their wives Kaufclya 
further discusses the enmity between the husband and the 
wife He lays down a rule that the wife hating her husband 
shall allow him to marry another woman and also shall 
return to him whatever she had obtained from him On the 
other hand the husband who hates her wife must keep her 
in the house of a female mendicant or of her guardians or of 
her kinsmen ( 

Again a man falsely accusing his wife of immorality shall 
be fined But on severe quarrel between the husband and 
the wife Kauplya prescribes divorce on mutual consent 

Harem or Antahpura 

Antahpura is a special feature of ancient Indian society 
About the harem of the King, Kauplya gives us a little inf or 
mation The chapter on (Bk I Chap XX) is 

chiefly concerned with the regulations for the King s safety 
giving instances of the monarchs who were assassinated by 
then queens The queens are no doubt necessary for 
successors to the throne but they are also a source of trouble 
and danger Therefore Kauplya is very careful against this 
sort of danger when he says that the 'Kings shall be careful 
m the harem because many kings were killed m the harem 
Regarding the construction and the management of the 
harem Kautilya is in conformity with Vstsyfiyana and other 
writers The Artha&stra lays down that on a selected and 
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protected site the King shall construct his harem which shall 
consist of many compartments provided with doors. 
The officer m charge of the harem shall be stationed m the 
intervening places of 2 compartments Everything that goes 
into and comes out of the harem is to be carefully inspected 
The inmates of the harem are to be watched by the aged 
men and women “m the guise of mothers and fathers and 
eunuchs 5 ’ The members are also forbidden to maintain any 
communication with the wandering ascetics, female slaves 
and other outsiders The regular attendance on the harem 
is entrusted on the Rupajivas who are neat and clean. 
In short Kautilya says that all kinds of precautions are to be 
taken for the protection and the welfare of the harem. 

The Widow 

In India where the mother is an object of worship and 
veneration widow-marriage is unthinkable. Inspite of this 
we learn from the sacred literature that widow-marriage was 
prevalent in ancient India The general rule m the Artha- 
sastra as well as in the Manava Dharmasastra is that a 
woman after the death of her husband must remain pure and 
virtuous and would lead the life of a brahmacharml. Manu is 
indignant about widow marriage although he cannot conceal 
the fact that widow-marriage was prevalent m his time, 
even if not accepted by the orthodox class to which he 
belonged. Manu lays down that a widow must never even 
mention the name of another man and that a second husband 
is nowhere prescribed in the sacred books for women. But 
Manu refers to the system of Niyoga and to Punarbhu whose 
sons are recognised because they are regarded as legitimate 
heir to the father’s property (Manu, Chap 9. 145-46). 
References to sons of remarried women and widows certainly 
prove that widow-marriage was prevalent at the time of 
Manu The Vedic custom of producing sons by the brother 
of the dead husband, though personally condemned by 
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Manu was in vogue in his age as we are told that on failure 
of issue a wife or a widow may obtain sons by a brother m 
law or by some other Sapm^as of her husband Though 
there is no general rule for widow marriage in the Kftma 
sfltra yet the remarriage of widows was prevalent in its 
age A remarried widow is called punarbho whose ‘‘posi 
tion in VstsyUyana approaches nearer to that of a mislress 
than that of a wedded wife Knutilya also m his work 
accepts the Vedic custom of producing sons by the brothers 
of the dead husband when he says that a widow may re- 
marry any one of the brothers of the dead husband In the 
-absence of brothers she may marry any one of the Sapindas 
of her husband and the selection of the bridegroom is 
entrusted to her father in law And a widow not marrying 
one according to the selection of her fnther m law had to be 
deprived of her property otherwise she would receive her due 
maintenance But generally the widows used to remain pure 
and virtuous by maintaining themselves by various sorts of 
industries such ns weaving spinning etc 

Prostitutes or Gamiest 

The institution of prostitutes is an important factor in the 
social history of ancient India Kautilyn describes the 
prostitutes in their different phases in his chapter on Ganiks- 
dhyakrn (Bk I Chap XXVII) The terms used for the 
prostitutes in the Arthafistra are — Ganiki and RopSjIvS 
But whether RdpSjIvSs were a particular class of Ganikus or 
the two terms are equivalent, is not clear Kautilyn, however, 
generally uses the term Gnmkfi for the prostitutes 

The ‘ term Gamhs appears to mean a woman who is the 
member of a gnna or corporation whose charms are the 
common property of the whole body of men associated 
together by a common bond, economic or political ’ That 
there was no dearth of prostitutes in the time of Kauhlya 
and that the women prostituted themselves are also proved 
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by the testimony of the Greek writer Megasthenes who says 
that “the wives prostitute themselves unless they are com- 
pelled to be chaste . . In Kautilya, though a Ganika 

belongs to the class of public women, she appears to have 
been treated with special consideration. 

The Ganikadhyaksa or Superintendent of prostitutes 
is charged with the duty of determining the earning and 
expenditure of every prostitute. He is also to watch the 
movements of such women and to prevent them from being 
extravagant. Again, every prostitute is under the obligation 
of submitting an account of her daily earning, expenditure 
and also future income ( xf irfalsfiTST*. 

)• 

After due considerations of all these, taxes are to be 
imposed on them which should be twice the amount of one 
day’s earning, as Kautilya says, 

I The state, m return, employs teachers for teaching 
the prostitutes singing, dancing and other necessary arts. 
The sons of the prostitutes are taught to become rangopajivi, 
i.e., public actors. The state also takes proper steps to 
protect the life and the property of the prostitutes against the 
mischievous persons who are properly punished in the cases 
of applying illegal means upon them. On the other hand, 
the prostitutes too are not exempted from punishment if they 
are found to be guilty of any crime, and burning is recom- 
mended in the case of the murder of a paramour m her 
house. 

But the importance of the prostitutes in the Artha£astra 
lies in the fact that they were regarded as essential factors 
in administration, politics and m palace services. They were 
employed m different departments of the government, and 
some of them held high and responsible offices. The 
chapter on Ganikadhyaksa begins with the legislation that 
the superintendent shall appoint a beautiful and accomplished 
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GamkinvayS (A gaiuki who has not a daughter of her own 
adopts a minor girl and brings her up as a gamkfi girl 
This adopted girl is to be regarded as ganihsnveyj) and also 
n pratiganihs or a rival prostitute in order to look after the 
former Again a rule lays down that the Gamkis employed 
in the King’s personal services are to be divided mto 3 
grades — high, middle and low — according to beauty and 
accomplishments which are, according to the commentator 
the sole considerations in the selection of prostitutes and 
payment is to be made in accordance with such grades 
It is also laid down that every prostitute is under the obbga 
tion of attendmg the King s Court, otherwise proper punish 
ment is to be awarded and Kaujdya says that a prostitute 
who putting herself under the protection of a private person 
ceases to attend the court shall pay a pana and a quarter 
Further we are told that from the ‘ age of 8 years a prosutute 
shall hold musical performance before the King The 
prostitutes ore to be generally employed for the purpose of 
performing die duty of bath room servants washermen, 
garland makers, etc The servants together with these prosti 
tutes shall present to the king water, scent garlands, etc 
The prostitutes employed in the palace services are, no 
doubt, female slaves Regarding the palace ganikss or 
female slaves it may be said that some of them were educated 
and accomplished women while others were employed in the 
menial services of the King s person but all were alike 
slaves It is not, however clear from Kauplya whether all 
the female slaves of the palace can be classed with the 
Garukss In the chapter dealing with the laws relating to 
the slaves there are rules which imply that the masters have 
no sexual rights over their slaves, and we are even told that 
the violation of the chastity of a female slave by her master 
entides her to liberty whereas with regard to the palace 
ganikss it appears, at least in theory, that they were under 
the direct disposal of the King From this it follows that 
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probably there were different degrees of status among the 
palace ganikas, and it is also possible to assume that some of 
them were not even ganikas or prostitutes, but Kautilya calls 
all of them Ganikas and places them under the charge of the 
superintendent of the prostitutes. It appears that the 
supermtentent recruited these palace ganikas, by voluntary 
engagement, perhaps also by acquisition through purchase 
or gift of girls from their relatives and of female slaves from 
private owners 

When a Ganika grows old and loses her beauty she is 
called a matrka ( IteWT? f ) Again those 

who are incapable of such duties are to be appointed m the 
store house or kitchen of the King If an old Ganika has no 
such means of support, she shall be employed m tlie royal 
factory of weaving and spinning But the most important 
office held by the Ganikas is in the institution of espionage. 

The prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are 
seditious” (Bk. V, Ch. II) A Ganika’s daughter would 
accordingly follow her mother’s profession. The Ganika’s 
son, although according to Bhattasvamm he could not 
succeed to his mother’s property, probably acted as a 
royal slave, his ransom being fixed at 12000 panas 
Generally the sons of the Ganikas were engaged as public 
actors. 

The rule regarding the succession to a Ganika’s property, 
on her death, is quite different from that applied to the 
property of other slaves. In the chapter on slaves we are 
told that on the death of a slave, his or her property passes 
ultimately to his or her master m the absence of any kinsmen, 
while regarding the Ganikas Kautilya says that ‘ * sons are no 
heir to the property of the prostitutes,” and that in the 
absence of any daughter the property passes to the Crown. 

But a Ganika is not doomed to her position for life. 
A prostitute is also allowed to regain her liberty and to 
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become what she was before and to become a free 
woman For gaming liberty a proslitute is required to pay 
24000 panas as ransom lo the Government and a prostitute s 
son 1 200 paiias 

Regarding the status of the Gambits some light is thrown 
by the Arthaflstrn to the effect that a woman resorting to 
prostitution shall become the King s slave This rule 
enabled the State to use them as Government officers and 
to obtain revenue from them Further it is clear from 
the ArthafSstra that the GamkSs were not the moral outcasts 
of the day but were educated and accomplished in 
different nrts which enabled them to occupy not a neglected 
comer of the society but a prominent one 

IFoman ascetics or parlvriiifos 

In the age of Kautilyn there was no dearth of female 
ascetics mspite of his severe condemnation Knu|ilya is 
very indignant towards the women accepting asceticism, 
their supreme duty being to serve their husbands and to lead 
the household life Under no circumstances a woman shall 
be allowed to adopt asceticism Every person is prohibited 
to convert any woman to asceticism and in that case he shall 
be punished Inspite of all these we find references of 
panvrSjlkis and bhikahunts in the ArthnfSstrn which 
is also testified to by the celebrated Greek writer 
Megasthenes who soys that * woman pursues philosophy 
but abstains from sexual enjoyment By this Megasthenes 
probably meant woman ascetics According to Kauplya a 
woman ascetic is one who is a poor widow of the Brahman 
caste, very clever and desirous to earn her livelihood 
Ascetic women appear to have been employed by the 
superintendent of weaving in spinning and weaving They 
are allowed to travel whenever they like without any restnc 
tion and obligation And a Bhikshukl held an honourable 
and respectable position not only in the society but also in 
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the palace They, further, commanded respect because of 
the fact that they were used to fish out political secrets A 
parivrajika shall frequent the house of the prime-minister, 
and Kautilya enjoins that no one should prevent them from 
entering into the palace. 

Sexual crime 

The chapter on (Bk. IV, Chap. XII) discusses 

the various forms of sexual crimes and the punishment to be 
prescribed. Besides this chapter we have also incidental 
references of sexual crimes elsewhere. The general rule 
of Kautilya regarding sexual intercourse is that “ no one 
should have sexual intercourse with an immature girl against 
her will ( *1 ).” A man having 

sexual intercourse with an immature girl is liable to have his 
hand cut off or pay a fine of 400 panas ; if the girl dies m 
consequence the punishment is death. According to another 
rule, a man having intercourse with a mature girl is liable to 
have his middle finger cut off or pay a fine of 200 panas 
and also compensation to her father Another rule lays - 
down that a man having such intercourse with a maiden 
with her consent shall pay a fine of 54 panas and the maiden 
half the amount But a man having sexual connection with 
a woman who has remained unmarried for 3 years after 
attaining maturity commits no offence because her father by 
keeping her unmarried loses all authority over her. On 
the other hand if the girl possesses jewellery and the seducer 
takes possession of it, it should be regarded as theft 

A woman who desiring intercourse yields her person to 
a man of the same caste shall be fined 12 panas and the 
abettor twice the amount. Further, “ a woman who, of 
her own accord, yields herself to a man, shall be a slave to 
the King.” The abduction of a maiden is also to be 
severely punished. Again a man having any sexual connec- 
tion with a harlot’s daughter or a female slave’s daughter 
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shall not only be fined but also shall have to provide them 
with subsistence 

Adultery and rape cases also are to be properly punished 
and the punishment is to be prescribed according to the 
nature of the crimes “For committing adultery with a 
BrShmana woman a Kshatnya is liable to UttamasAhasadanja 
a Vaiiya to consfication of all his property and a Sadra to be 
wrapped in mats and burnt alive Again a BrShmana, a 
Kahatriya or a Vaifya committing adultery with a woman of 
degraded caste (Svapska) shall be banished or be degraded to 
the same caste A Sadra or a Svapuka committing the same 
crime with a higher class woman should be put to death and 
the woman should have her ears and nose cut off On the 
other hand, a man having dhcit intercourse with a female 
ascetic is liable to a fine of 24 panas But committing rape 
with a noble woman is to be punished by banishment and 
hanging 

Besides these we have the mention of a number of 
peculiar customs prevalent in the age of Kautilya One 
rule lays down that a relative or a servant of an absent 
husband may take hia wife of loose character, and if on 
return the husband approves such a cose, they ore to be 
allowed to live together otherwise the woman shall have her 
nose and ears cut off while the keeper shall be put to death 
as an adulterer Kautilya mentions another peculiar custom 
by which a man who rescues a woman from the hands of 
thieves or saves hex from flood and famine or forest 
acquires a right to have sexual intercourse with her But 
this custom seems to have fallen mto disuse as we are told 
in the same place that this custom is not to be applied to 
any woman of high caste or to one who does not desire 
intercourse or one who has children 
State Officials including the Slaves and the Labourers 

The special feature of the description of women in 
Kautilya is the employment of a large number of women in 
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the Government and palace services The women are 
to be employed in the institution of espionage, and they 
are required to test the purity and impurity of the minis- 
ters In the chapter on Sutradhyaksa (Bk I, Chap. XXII) 
Kautilya discusses the industry of weaving and spinning 
m which the women were largely employed. In the royal 
factories, women of the lower classes including the cripples, 
girls who have not found out their husbands, mendicants, con- 
victs, old courtesans, Rajadasi and DevadasI are to be employed 
( ^T- 

ctid^icf ; Bk. I, Chapter XXII) We are further 
told that spinning is also to be given out to women of a 
more respectable class to be done at their own home. 
Kautilya is also very careful for the preservation of the 
chastity and honour of these female workers as he enjoins 
that a Sutradhyaksa looking at the face of a female 
worker shall be fined The workers, on the other hand, 
are to be regularly paid, and delay m payment is not allowed 
( ) But very serious punishment 
is to be awarded to a female worker who does not attend 
to her work after having duly received her wages as Kautilya 
says — tcR ^ | 

Further m the chapter on Sfltradhyaksha (Bk. II, Chap 
XXV) we are told that women and children are to be 
generally employed “ to collect Sura and Kinva ferment.” 

( cfpsf: ). 

But the women were mainly employed in the palace and 
m King s personal services The women shall be employed 
m the harem to watch the movements of the princes and 
to save them from immoral tendencies (Bk. I, Chap. XVII) 
As regards the employment of the women in the personal 
services of the King, Kautilya and the Greek-writers are m 
conformity Megasthenes says, “Crowds of women surround 
him (King).” Again he says that “ the care of the King’s 
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person is entrusted to women who are bought from their 
parents ” The ArthafSstra lays down that the King on 
rising from hit bed, shall be received first by troops of 
women armed with bows (Bk I, Chop XXI) That 
the women used to wear weapons is also proved by the 
testimony of the Greek writer who, while describing the 
hunting procession, soys, " of the women some ore in 
chariot some on horse-back, 6ome on elephants and they 
are equipped with weapons of every kind ns if they were 
going on a campaign ’ Concerning the personal services 
of the King, Knutilya lays down that the female slaves shall 
bathe and massage the King make his bed wash his clothes 
and adorn him with gnrlnnds and also do similar other duties 
relating to the King s person Curtius soys, “ His (King s) 
food is prepared by women who also serve him with 
wine ’ Strabo and Knutilya also are in conformity in 
referring to the attendance on the King of a body of 
armed women and the personal services rendered to him by 
the female slaves Thus from the testimony of both the 
classical authors and Kau(ilya it can be inferred that ns 
guards and personal attendants on the King, the women 
were regarded as more trustworthy than men But as 
regards the caste and the race from which these women were 
recruited the ArthafSstra is not clear and it also cannot 
be said definitely whether all of them were slaves 

That the women were employed as slaves and labourers 
is also clear from the chapter on (Bk III Chap 

XIII) which discusses the various forms of sexual crimes and 
their punishments, and also the methods to be adopted for 
the protection of such women The selling of a pregnant 
woman is to be punished with the first amercement On 
the other hand, the punishment for stealing a female slave 
is the cutting off of the thief s legs Selling or mort 
gaging the life of a female slave shall be punished with 
fine But the most important and significant rule laid 
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down by Kautilya is that the birth of a child by the union 
of a female slave with her master entitles her to liberty All 
these legislations clearly show that Kautilya is careful enough 
to preserve the chastity and honour of the female slaves 
and the labourers. 

Property and Inhentance 

Kautilya discusses the property of women m his chapter 
on Strldhana (Bk 111, Chap II) 3T z.e., 

Strldhana consists of subsistence and jewellery. Kautilya 
says that there is no limit to abadhya or jewellery but vritti 
or subsistence (property producing income) valued above 
2000 may be endowed on her name. It is laid down m 
another place that the daughter should be paid adequate 
dowry at the time of marriage (Bk III, Chap V). Manu 
also lays down a rule that the woman’s property consists 
only in wedding gifts, tokens of affection and gifts from 
her father, brothers and mother and also what is given to 
her after marriage by her husband. All these constitute 
what is called the property of women. The women are 
endowed with property with the view of warding off the 
evils or calamities (^IM^ET Tw and they are entitled 

to spend their property only in cases of danger and cala- 
mities. A wife is allowed to make free use of her property 
for the maintenance of her sons and daughters-m-Iaw m the 
absence of her husband. The husband is permitted to spend 
his wife's property only m “ cases of death, disease, famine 
or other calamities and on pious objects.” 

In the Dharmishtha marriages, i.e. those of the first four 
kinds, the use of the Strldhana by mutual agreement is allow- 
ed In the Gandharva and Asura forms of marriage, the use 
of the Strldhana by the husband, even with the consent of the 
wife, is not allowed, and m such cases the property must 
be returned with interest (evidently to the wife) But in the 
Rakshasa and Paisacha marriages, the use of the Strldhana 
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by the husband is to be considered as theft Regarding the 
property of the widows Kauplya lays down- — ^ W 

I 

Thus a widow leading a pious and virtuous life may 
receive her property but if she mames again, she shall have 
to return whatever her father in law or husband had given to 
her Concerning the claims ot the wife over the property of 
her husband Kauplya says — 

q fa gi q fa^rrer i ^ \h i 

The woman is not entitled to claim the property of her 
husband but she ipay enjoy it if she leads a pure and virtu 
ous life Further Knuplya lays down — 

I ?Trf HMT 1 

Thus a woman with sons is not permitted to make free 
use of her property because that property finally belongs to 
her eons On the other hand if she likes to hold her property 
under the pledge of maintaining her sons, then too she 
must endow it in their name But a childless widow if she 
remains faithful to her dead husband, is allowed to enjoy her 
property for life under the guardianship of her Guru and on 
her death the property passes to her heirs In the case of 
death of the wife before her husband s her property shall 
be divided among her sons and daughters ( sfafa 
3MT ) and in the absence of children 

the property shall pass to her husband except what has been 
given to her by her relatives Manu also is of opinion that 
the property of a childless wife belongs to her husband 

In the chapter on DSyavibhoga (Bk III, Chop V) 
Kautilya discusses the division of inheritance In the 
Brahman as and the SaiphitSs we are told that the women are 
not entitled to inheritance The MahBbhfirata rule also is 
no property for women Kaublya too like the previous 
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writers, says that the “sisters shall have no claim 
to inheritance ; they shall have the bronze plate 
and jewellery of their mother after her death.” 
(Bk. Ill, Chap VI). But that the women were not 
altogether deprived of inheritance is also clear from the 
Arthasastra Kautilya lays down that on the death of the 
mother, her property shall be divided among her sons and 
daughters Further the daughters of the last four kinds of 
marriages are entitled to inherit their father’s immovable pro- 
perty (riktham) only, but the daughters of the first four kinds 
of marriages shall have property. 

Maintenance 

The maintenance of women is discussed in the chapters 
on “maintenance of woman” and (Bk. II, 

Chap I). A married man is under the obligation of providing 
the female members of the family with adequate subsistence. 
A capable person neglecting to provide his daughter, mother, 
wife, sisters, etc , shall be duly punished, as Kautilya says : 
'srqsn^TT simTfqfi^ 
f i 

On the other hand a wife is eligible to receive her due 
maintenance as long as she is devoted and obedient to her 
husband or to other lawful guardians Every wife shall be 
given as much food and clothing as required and even more 
than that ( 33T 

gwifond vifam i ) 

But the wife who parts with her husband and lives inde- 
pendently or places herself under the protection of another 
person shall be deprived of her claim to maintenance from 
her husband ( sfa: ) 

On the death of the husband the widow is to be provided - 
by her own property and also by her sons, if she remains 
pure, but m the case of remarriage she shall be maintained 
by her protector or second husband. Moreover as already 
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observed, Kauplya is very indignant towards the acceptance 
of asceticism as he definitely stales that it is a bounden duty 
on the part of a man adopting asceticism to make ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance of his family ( ga>Kq 

wfaFwra iraw qfefnreyg* i) 

The State is also required lo look after the helpless and 
diseased women who have none to look after them As 
already observed, the State maintains the cripple, widows 
and other poor women by providing them with employment 
in the State factories Moreover Kaufilya enjoins upon the 
King himself that ‘ ‘ he shall provide subsistence to helpless 
women and also to the children they give birth to (Bk 11 

Chap 1) 


Conclusion 

From what has been said above it is apparent that 
Kaufilya was bom in an age when morality was to a great 
extent degraded This moral degradation fed fCautilyn to 
frame stringent rules restricting the liberty and freedom 
of the woman which she enjoyed for the long time post As 
regards the position power and influence of the women the 
ArthoiSslra proves that these did not differ essentially from 
those described m the Minava DharmaiSstra In both these 
works the women are regarded not as equals of men but 
rather inferior to the latter The general rule laid down m 
both the treatises is that a woman must never be indqiendent 
and must remain ever devoted and obedient to her husband 
Menu says, “Though destitute of virtue, seeking pleasures 
or devoid of good qualities yet a husband must be constantly 
worshipped as a god by a faithful wife If a wife obeys heir 
husband she will for that reason alone be exalted in heaven ’ 

It is also laid down in the Arthaiistra that a woman can 
claim maintenance from her husband as long as she remains 
devoted to him But notwithstanding the restrictions 
imposed by Kauplya.it appears from his work that the women 
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were given a certain measure of independence in domestic 
affairs. As an unhappy union between a man and woman 
may lead to chaos m the domestic life, Kautilya prescribes 
divorce with mutual consent. The women are also given the 
right to remarry on certain conditions imposed by him. The 
widows, not desirous of leading the life of a Brahmacharinl, 
are also allowed to marry any one of the brothers of the dead 
husband. By this legislation Kautilya recognises the Vedic 
custom of producing sons by the brothers of the dead husband. 
Even the women of the lower classes, such as the slaves, 
.labourers, and the Gamkas, did not suffer m the least in the 
hands of Kautilya who has framed rigid rules for the preserva- 
tion of their chastity and honour. The Dasls and the Gamkas 
were also given a certain measure of freedom and 
respect. The Gamkas were not the moral outcasts of 
the day. On the other hand they were most educated 
and accomplished m different fine arts which enabled 
them to occupy a prominent place in the society. 
Though Kautilya is very indignant towards the theory 
of accepting asceticism by women yet it is clear from the 
ArthaSastra that in his age there was no dearth of the 
Bhikshukls as Parivrajikas who occupied an honourable 
position not only m the society but also m the palace. But 
the special feature of the women m Kautilya is that they were 
largely employed m the Government and palace services, 
and that they were regarded as more trustworthy than men m 
the personal services of the king The position attached to 
the women is also proved by the legislation that the King will 
personally attend to the business of the women along with 
others. Another rule enjoins upon the King to provide the 
helpless women along with their children. Similar other 
legislation designed with the sole object of protecting the 
chastity and the honour of the women certainly indicates the 
place occupied by women m the age of Kautilya. From a 
critical study of the ArthaSastra, it appears, no doubt, that 
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the women lost much of the liberty and freedom but the 
honour and the prestige which they enjoyed from the earliest 
times did not suffer in the hands of Kautilya In other 
words women in Kaujilyn were placed in high regard 
and esteem, though then liberty was to a great extent cur- 
tailed But liberty is not the sole consideration by which the 
status of the woman would be judged in a particular penod 
The aspects which should be given proper consideration are 
the position and honour in which they are placed in the 
society With regard to these aspects it can be said that 
Kaujtlya is careful enough to grant them their legitimate 
claims and rights allowing them to occupy an honourable 
position in the society On the whole Kaujilya s spirit 
about the woman is humane and enlightened All these con 
siderotions will naturally lead ug to the conclusion that the 
women, in the age of Kauplya, occupied no inferior position 
in the Hindu society 
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FROM THE YAVANAS TO THE KUSHANS 

Mr. Harit Krishna Deb, m.a. 

Calcutta 

Although the advent of Alexander into India, which 
was the prelude to Greek rule within her borders, is an 
event well-marked in the scale of historical chronology, we 
are by no means in a position to ascertain with equal accuracy 
the succession of his “ Yavana ” successors. At the other 
end lie the Kushans ” who join on to the “ Guptas 
assignable to definite dates , and the ‘ ‘ Kushan ’ ’ chronology 
still remains a tangle. My investigation into the problem, 
commenced more than eighteen years ago, have brought me 
to certain tentative conclusions which I propose to place 
briefly before scholars in course of this paper, m the hope 
that their criticism may help me to correct myself where I 
may be wrong. 

It is generally recognized that Alexander did not found 
an empire m India and that shortly afterwards his successor 
Seleucus Nicator had to abandon the Indian possession 
besides much territory to the west of the Indus m exchange 
for 500 elephants About a century later (c. 208 B. C.), 
Antiochus III, great-grandson of Seleucus, renewed his 
friendship with Sophagasenus — an Indian monarch other- 
wise unknown, — and took some elephants for effective 
contest m another sphere, promising to bestow his daughter 
on Demetrius, son of Euthydemus who had made himself 
king in Bactria It is this Demetrius, probably celebrated 
in Chaucer as ‘ * Emetrius, king of Inde ’ ’ , who established 
“ Yavana ” rule m India (c. 200 B.C.). 
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From Demetrius down to Hermaeus, (whose position as 
the last in the list is clearly indicated by his comage), we 
have a period of about two hundred years wherein, as the 
numismatic testimony shows, we have to accommodate about 
forty Yavana pnnces besides n few other rulers usually 
denominated ‘ Saka Pahlnva or “ Indo-Scythian and Indo- 
Parthian ” It is clear that all these rulers cannot be cramp- 
ed into the period without assuming that some of them ruled 
contemporaneously in different localities And numismatic 
evidence confirms this inference 

The Greeks outside India struck money of distinct types 
in different localities A priori, then kinsmen in India may 
be expected to have adhered to the same tradition We are 
however not confined to conjecture in the matter Eucratides, 
who is known from literary evidence to have followed in 
the footsteps of Demetnus into India as a rival, has left us 
coins of the Zeus enthroned type which bear the legend 
— Kaolsiyc naparadcvala, “city-deity of Kapifa We 
have also coins reading — Pak.halavadl devada, " divinity of 
PushkalSvatl, depicting n city divinity in a distinctly 
Hellenistic style We may infer that various other types of 
money issued by the Yavanas represent various localities 
Amongst the Yavanas, there is one name prominently 
remembered in Indian trudiUon This is Menander who 
figures as a ruler (Mihnda) interested in the Buddhist religion 
and philosophy in that famous treatise, the Milinda pafiho 
or * Questions of Milmda He was a great ruler, being 
mentioned as such in western literature Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find in his mintage a large variety of 
coin types bespeaking dominion over many localities One 
type initiated by him, that of Athene Promachua, is con 
tinued by his successors numbering thirteen (or fourteen?) 
down to Gondoferoes a Parthian ruler who is made contem 
porary with St Thomas by reliable Christian tradition 
Since the silver issues of Menander are practically confined 
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to this type, it is reasonable to hold that it belongs to his 
capital, and we have no reason to disbelieve the statement 
in the Mihnda panho that Menander's capital was Sagala 
(modern Sialkot) described therein as a city with beautiful 
parks, of great wealth and much trade, where one could 
notice a number of white citizens, evidently Yavanas 

There are two groups of the Kushanas known as the 
Kadphises group and the Kamshka group According to 
numismatic evidence, the first group connects itself with 
Hermaeus, the last Yavana monarch. It is also related to 
Rome m some way, since Kozola Kadaphes of this group 
figures the head of Augustus. It shares with the Kanishka 
group an important feature • the issue of a gold coinage 
doubtless modelled on Rome This is proved by the appli- 
cation of the term dinara to denote Gupta gold coins in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period A Kushana gold com 
weighs about 123 grains which agrees with the weight- 
standard in Rome prior to 64 A D when Nero reduced it. 
Clearly, therefore, the Kushana gold series started before 
64 A.D. 

Who initialed this gold coinage? Usually, the Kadphises 
group is placed shortly before the Kamshka group, so that 
Wima Kqdphises would have to be given credit for the 
introduction of gold money But the stratification at Taxila, 
while it has definitely ruled out the suggestion that the 
entire Kanishka group should be placed before the entire 
Kadphises group, does not exclude a certain amount of over- 
lapping between the two That the two groups ruled in 
different localities is indicated by a remarkable circumstance. 
While we find that the coins of the Kadphises group bear 
Greek and Kharoshthl legends, the coins of the Kanishka 
group dispense altogether with the Kharoshthl, despite the 
fact that Kharoshthl continued to be the script of Gandhara 
where Kanishka’s inscriptions have been found and where 
his capital lay We can hardly explain the absence of 
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Kharosh(ht otherwise than by assuming that Kanishka rose 
to power in Eastern India outside the Kharosh(hl area 
The assumption is supported by Chinese evidence which 
connects Kanishka with Khotan and relates him to the 
‘Little’ Yue-che (Siao Yue-che) as distinguished from the 
“Great Yue-che (Ta Yue-che) with which Kozoulo 
Kodphises (Kien tsien kio) is connected Association with 
Eastern India is also asserted in KumSmlsta s Kalpandmandl 
Itl^S And Kanishka s earliest inscriptions come from the 
East 

A studj of the coins of Wima Kadphise3 and the 
Kanishka group leads to the conclusion that Wima Kadphises 
reigned after Kanishka Fleet has pointed out that Wima 
Kadphises employed the cursive eta and upsilon in his 
Greek coin legends along with the other letters in 
uncials , and the intrusive character of these cursives marks 
them out ns borrowings presumably from the Knrushkn 
group which with few exceptions exclusively employs 
cursives These exceptions be it noted, pertain to the 
mintage of Kanishka some of whose coins bear a legend 
all in uncials with no intrusion of cursives such as we might 
expect m the event of Kanishka having succeeded Wima 
Kadphises That it was Wima Kadphises who succeeded 
Kanishka appears to follow from another fact Wima 
figures on his coma two symbols the first of iwhich he 
evidently inherited from his father (through whom it is 
traced back to Jihuma the Satrap) The other is intrusive 
on his corns and should be deemed to be a borrowing 
from Kanishka We must remember that the Kushsns 
generally figure a single symbol Then: predecessors— 
Yavanas and Sake Pahlavas had employed symbols, 
monogrammatic or otherwise, which may in some cases 
be shown to have been inherited m others borrowed 
after conquest Carefully comparing the symbols employed 
by Kanishka, Huvishka and Vssudeva, we find that 
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Huvishka sometimes figures the same symbol as Kanishka 
and at other times figures a modified form with an extra 
horizontal below the prongs , and that Vasudeva modifies 
this into a form with the two curves angularized. We 
may infer that normal succession in the Kanishka group 
implied successive modifications of the symbol' It is thus 
unlikely that Kanishka in the normal way succeeded to 
Wima or Wima to Kanishka, as usually assumed. 

It would seem therefore that Wima rose to power at the 
expense of Kanishka — hence his pompous title Sarvaloga- 
isVara. The Kushan gold coinage was thus initiated not 
by Wima but by Kanishka who must accordingly be placed 
before 64 A.D. — the date of reduction of the Roman aurei 
denarii 

Some coins of Huvishka connect him with Galba and 
Otho, two ephemeral Roman emperors ruling between 68 
and 70 A.D. Huvishka’s “ Athene ” type with the legend 
PIWM (Rome) is doubtless an imitation of Galbas’ com 
figured in the margin , and his Oanmoo (Pers. Variant = 
Victory) — type connects itself with the “ Victory ” — type of 
Otho Though the ‘"Victory” type is mot unknown to 
the Yavana and Saka-Pahlava predecessors of Huvishka, her 
representation on the Huvishka-coin is distinctive in as much 
as it shows the lower portion of Victory’s garment as flow- 
ing, in the Roman style 1 Galba and Otho being Roman 
emperors who ruled only for a few months each and left no 
traditions behind, their coins could scarcely have been 
imitated by an Indian Kushan emperor long after they had 
ceased to rule. We should consequently place Huvishka 
not long after 70 A.D. We may go further and urge that 
the first year of Huvishka’s reign coincided with the rule 
of Otho and Galba , for it is unlikely that Huvishka should 
have thought of imitating Roman coins at a late stage of 

1 C/. Gardner, B M C , p Ixvj, where the comparisons are made but not pushed 

to their logical conclusions 
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hid reign, when he had a consolidated empire and had 
already minted a large number of types conforming to the 
early Kushfin traditions The position of Kamshka is thus 
fixed on to about 50 A D 

Such a dating is favoured by another circumstance The 
At a inscription mentions Kamshka II as Mahirfija rajfitirfija 
devaputra Kaisara Here is a title borrowed from Rome in 
order appropriately to complete his claim to overlordship of 
1 the four quarters — the title Mah&rfija for India (South), 
rfijfitir&ja for Parthia (North) devaputra for China (East) 
Kaisara for Roman Empire (West) None of the other 
Kushans are known to have taken the title “ Cassar 
We learn from Western sources that the title originally 
belonged to the Caesar family (by descent or adoption) It 
was only after Nero that the title was adopted (first by 
Galba) by a Roman emperor outside the Caesar family as 
denoting the dignity originally belonging to Roman emperors 
of that family Vitelhus refused it Vespasian and Titus 
assumed the style But Nerva (96 A D ) bestowed it on 
Trajan as the heir presumptive The precedent was follow 
ed afterwards so that henceforward we find normally two 
persons, one the emperor another the heir presumptive 
dubbed “ Caesar Lowered thus in prestige, the title 
would hardly be considered worthy of adoption by a Kushfin 
monarch intent on signifying his overlordship of the fourth 
(Western) quarter after 96 A D It could of course not be 
thought of by him before 68 A D because it was down to 
that date regarded as pertaining to the Caesar family We 
are accordingly obliged to place Kamshka II between 68 and 
96 A D and, as Kamshka II calls himself “son of 
Vadjagha ( = VaBishka) while Vasishka is known to have 
come after Kamshka I the date of accession of Kanishka 
I would lie somewhere near 50 A D 

The date should be pushed back a few years before 
50 A D We have seen that Huvithka imitated Galba and 
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Otho (69-70 AD.). His earliest dated record comes from 
Mathura, being dated in the first day of the (Macedonian) 
month Gorpaeus in the year 28 of the continuous reckoning 
employed by Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. 
Although, as I have shown elsewhere, Huvishka’s reign had 
begun at Mathura before Vasishka’s reign terminated, 
Huvishka could not have commenced his rule before the 
year 24 when Vasishka is known to have ’been ruling at 
Mathura. Assuming, as is probable, that his imitations of 
Galba and Otho belong to his first year, and that news of 
their overthrow had been transmitted without much delay 
which also is probable m view of the closeness of Indo- 
Roman trade-relations at the period, the starting-point of the 
“ Kushan ” reckoning would have to be placed between 
c 41 and 45 A D., — say c. 43 AD Tallying with this 
date is the circumstance that Huvishka is described in a 
Mathura inscription as the grandson of a prince with the title 
Satyadhaimasthita who can only be Kozoulo Kadphises. 
This prince, according to Chinese testimony, attained the 
age of fourscore and more His son and successor Wima 
Kadphises must have come to the throne at an advanced age 
(as his portraits on the coins indicate). Huvishka was 
probably the son of Wima He came to the throne young, as 
some of his portraits show, and enjoyed a reign of at least 
32 years (his earliest and latest epigraphic dates being years 
28 and 60) If he began his reign c 70 A. D. at the age 
of 25, he would have been born c 45 A D His father 
would be born c. 20 AD. His grandfather would thus 
be a contemporary of Augustus (27 B.C — 14 A D ) whose 
portrait occurs on his coins 

There are two dated Kharoshthi records which scholars 
agree in assigning to either Kozoulo or Wima Kadphises. 
These are the Panjtar record, dated in year 122, and the 
Taxila silverscroll, dated in year 136 The first mentions 
Maharaja Gushana, while the second refers to Maharaja 
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rSjMirJjn Devaputra Khushana and employs the symbol 
common to the corns of Kozouio and Wima If Chinese 
testimony is not to be set aside, this king Gushnnn or 
Khushana must be identified with Wima for, according to 
that testimony Kozouio effected no conquests m India 
(Tien chu) where these records were found Wima accord 
ingly reigned in the years 122 and 136 of an unspecified era 
That these dates should be referred to theVikrama era seems 
admitted on all hands Wima was thus reigning m the years 
65 and 79 A D He probably did not succeed his octo- 
genenan father long before 65 A D , nor is it likely that he 
continued hta reign much beyond 79 A D A reasonable 
period for him would be c 64 80 A D — that is shortly 
after Kamshka with his dates between years 3 and 18 
corresponding to c 45 and 61 A D 

What then is the era to which the dates m the Kamshka 
senes — years 3 to 99 — must be referred ? Was it nn era 
started by Kamshka ? At first sight, this might seem to be a 
likely proposition But certain circumstances lead to the 
inference thnt the reckoning is not a new one but the familiar 
Vikrarna era with one hundred omitted the ' year 3 being 
equivalent to the year 103 of the Vikrnma era or 46 A D 5 
SoiJ&sa 8 Mathura inscnption of the ' year 72 is by common 
consent referred to the Vikrama era Poltcography places 

5 Attempts have been made from time to lime by eminent scholars I ike Edward 
Thomaa, Boiler D R. Bhandarkar Vincent Smith and Foocher to explain tie 
Kashin dates as pertaining to aoroe omitted hundred system. The stronge st onslaught 
an the idea came from tba pen of Fleet (JRAS 1913 Mr 980-4) vrho held that (I) it 
would bo an irrational method of r ecor d ing dates (fbfd p 984) and (2) it was first 
started In Kashmir in the 6th century A D (being applied to the 3l*tra or Saptarfhl 
aajpvatsara, *) the reckoning by omitted hand reds being designated Laoldka oc 

popular With doe deference to Fleet i authority I may point out th t (a) U Is 
not Irrational since It U found regularly applied to the Saptarshl sajpvatsara as 
well as to a few late Vikrama dates as admitted by Fleet himself (itld p 963) 
and since even to-day we often adopt that method In connexion with tha Christian and 
other eras (f>) the evidence dtod by Fleet (ibid p 983) that tho earliest recorded date 
In tha Lanklka reckoning is one of the year 89 meaning 3889 A,D 813-14 given by 
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that record shortly before the Kushan series, and there is 
no distinction between that series and Sodasa’s record m the 
phraseology of dating. Had Kanishka started a new era, 
common sense would have suggested some differentiation 
m the expression of dates in terms of the new era To the 
North-Western records, also, the same reasoning applies 
We find the Vikrama era alone in that area m the 
first century A.D — the Taxila inscription of Moga (year 78), 
the Takhti-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes (year 103), the 
Panjtar inscription of Gushana or Wima Kadphises (year 122), 
the Taxila inscription of “ Kushana ' Wima Kadphises (year 
136). Even if Kanishka had started a new era, he and the 
people would surely have realised the possibility of its being 
confused with the established (Vikrama) era, unless dates in 
the new era were expressed m a manner distinguished from 
the prevailing mode of expression m terms of the older 
reckoning. 

Brahmi palaeography, if studied only from Buhler’s 
charts, would lead to the paradoxical conclusion that, in the 

Kalhana ” does not prove that “ the reckoning in tins abbreviated form had plainly 
only been invented shortly before that time ” the fact is that Kalhana’s definite dates 
begin from this year, and we may inter that the historical materials at his command 
gave him no definite date before this year (A D 813-14), his preference for the Laukika 
method and the Saptarshi (or Sastra) samvalsara being clearly due to established 
piactice followed in the older records he was drawing upon I have elsewhere (JASB) 
adduced reasons tor thinking that to the class of these older records belong the 
Puranas setting forth a dynastic account of the “ Kali Age ” Possibly, the omitted- 
hundred “ Laul ika ” method was at first used most prominently in connexion with 
the Saptnrshi samvatsara in Kashmir, whence it spread to Mathura and other places 
in the davs of Ptolemy (2nd century AD), the " Kaspeinoi ’ were already in posses- 
sion of a large area including Mathura Moreover, we have two Mathura inscriptions of 
the Ku«hSn period alluding to the “ lord of Wakhan ” besides the pre-Kushan Mathura 
hon capital inscriptions bespeaking intimate connevion with the extreme North-West 
The Hindu sen c e of historical chronologj i„ most m evidence in Kashmir, Magadha and 
Ccvlon, as attested bv the RajatamugmT, the djnastic chapter in the Purunos (where 
tetgn pcuods arc given onl> in the Maendln hst prior to Mabupadmn Nanda) or the 
Dipnvarr^a and MahCvr-n 1 hue a suspicion thndChincec influence accounts for 
tin t rri r o far a > Kashmir and Mngndlm arc concerned and that the ten e of Ce>Ion 
t, tri-icb a derivative from Ma^ac'h.t 
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Kuflhan penod, early and late forms jostled each other We 
should disabuse our minds of the false impression that if we 
come across an inscription say from Mathura, dated Sarjuiaf JO 
, it must be forthwith assigned to the reign of 
Kamshka, even if it reveals letter forms later than those 
found in other similar inscriptions mentioning Kamshka 
The scientific way is to group together those records which 
actually mention Kamshka, Vasishka, Huvishka and Vftsu 
deva, and study their letter forms as demonstrably pertaining 
to their period The other similar inscriptions not alluding to 
these rulers must be judged palaeographically in relation 
to the first group, and their chronological positions determined 
accordingly It will be seen that many inscriptions classed by 
Bflhler with the senes pertaining to the penod from Kamshka 
to V&sudeva have to be placed after that series In the case 
of two such records (Nos 32 & 71 m Ltlders e list), even 
BQhler perceived the predominance of later forms but shrank 
from the legitimate inference Indeed, if we do not separate 
such records from the penod of Kamshka Vfisudeva, we 
shall have to place Kamshka in the 3rd century A D , m 
close proximity to the Gupta penod 

We are thus obliged to posit a senes of dates, years 5 
7 , after the Kushan senes with its last year * 98 1 

(or 99 ?) The way of expression remains unchanged, 
excluding the likelihood of a fresh era after V&sudeva 
Moreover with one single exception which has many 
peculiarities entitling us to rank it apart all the dates are 
below 100 (The Mathura rnscr of unnamed Maharaja 
rSjBtirBja is dated 199 not 299 as R D Banerji and others 
read) Our alternatives are to assume — 

(l) That the Vikrama era was in use at Mathura in the 
year 1 5 A D under Sodfiaa with his yr 72 not long 
before Kamshka Kamshka started a new era (78 A D or 
1 30 A D etc ) which ran its course for about 99 years , 
another new era was started again after Vasudeva all dates 
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m these three different eras being expressed in the same 
manner, with no hint of distinction 

(2) That the Vikrama era was m use in Mathura from 
at least 1 5 A.D down at least to the 3rd century A D., the 
dates being generally expressed by omitting the hundreds, — 
records of Sodasa belonging to its first century, and the other 
records belonging some to second century and others to its 
third century. 
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BRAHMANA IMMIGRATIONS IN BENGAL 

Mr Pramode Lal Paul, M A 

Sir Atuloth College hcnangopcn Chittagong 

(Abstract) 

In this paper an attempt has been made for the first time 
to study the KulaSaslras or the genealogical boohs of the 
Bengal gha(aka) (match makers) critically None of them 
has proved to be very old and most of them were based on 
current traditions, sometimes orally transmitted from genera 
tion to generation They are ** propagandist in the 
extreme sense of the term Every genealogist or protagonist 
tries to prove the punty and superiority of those whose cause 
he espouses In spite of these defects, the traditions 
contain some historical truths underlying them But the 
accounts of the royal genealogies in the Kulailatras have 
proved to be faulty and inaccurate 

All the books are almost unanimous in the description 
of the story of the importation of five Stgnic BrShmanas 
through the efforts of long AdifOra with only slight variations 
regarding their names Different dates of the migration 
have been referred to in different boohs and fall within 
654 S E to 999 S E AdifOra cannot be held responsible 
for migrations on all the dates which fall within three cen 
tunes It seems that Brihmanas came to settle from time to 
time and every migration has been associated with the name 
of AdifOra whose zeal and effort was perhaps the cause of 


one 
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The Adisura problem is one of the riddles of the .. history 
of Bengal. The present writer drew attention to a hitherto 
unnoticed king, Magadhadhuaja Adisimha of the Dudhpam 
Rock Inscription (1HQ, XI, pp. 70ff), because of the similar- 
ity of the names, proximity of time and the continuity of the 
kingdoms overlapping each other and other circumstantial 
evidences 

Most of the books record that five Brahmanas came from 
Kanau] or Kolanca. There are many epigraphic evidences 
of the fact that many Brahmana emigrants from Tarkari, 
Krodanca and Madhyadesa figure as donees of the royal 
grants of different provinces. All these places seem to 
have been m Madhyadesa, Sravastidesa and near about 
Kanauj There were a Sravasti and a Kolanca m northern 
Bengal It appears from the Ramayana and Vayupurana 
that there was a Gauda in Uttarakosala. All these clearly 
suggest that northern Bengal had very important relations 
with Madhyadesa, so far as Brahmana immigrations were 
concerned The allegation that there were no pure Brahmanas 
m Bengal is perhaps to be understood with references to 
the manner and way in which tribes or parts of eastern 
India have been mentioned in the Altai eya Brahmana , 
Aitareya Aranya\a and by Baudhayana In this connection 
it is also to be remembered that Bengal was first Sramamsed 
and then Biahmamsed. In the epigraphic records of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods discovered m Bengal and 
Assam we find that Brahmamcal influence was spread by 
the Brahmanas themselves, local officers and chiefs, and 
even by outsiders. It was m Madhyadesa that Brahmamcal 
rituals and social institutions were developed and perfected 
and hence it became “ the model country for all ages ” 
and for all Aryavarta. Viewed m this light, the tradition 
of the Kulasastras seems to reflect some truth and the migra- 
tions of the Brahmanas from Madhyadesa and the honours 
shown to them are intelligible 
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KALYANAV ARMAN, A NEW NAME IN 
THE HISTORY OF BENGAL 

Mr S C BANERjEfe 

Dacca Unlocnitg 

* (Abstract) 

The author has found many notices of the name of 
Kalytaavarman in the MS of the SirBoali He was a ruler 
of VyJghrata(I according to an India Office MS which gives 
the correct reading 

In the verse in question Kaly&navarman is also connected 
with DevogrSma VySghratat! is to be identified with Vfigdi 
in the Nadia District Bengal In the same district there 
is also an old vdlage called DevagrSma which should be 
identified with the village of that na m e mentioned in the 
SirBoali A line of Varman Chiefs ruled over VySghratatl 
during the reign of Dharmap&Ia and Devapsla Kalyana 
varman may have belonged to the dynasty of those chiefs 
and ruled about the 8th or 9th century A D The earliest 
MS of the SirBoali is dated m 1286 and the book is noticed 
by Bhatta Utpala (966) and Alberuni 
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SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

MAUKHARIS 


Mr. B. P. Panthri, M.A 

Kasi Vidyapith, Benares 

(Abstract) 

The paper actually gives a more or less elaborate account 
of the Maukharis. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ANDHRA 
BUDDHIST ART 

Dr K R Subramanian, M A , Ph D 

Maharttfa $ Co U*ft, Vkimnag nm 

The Buddhist period of Andhra history covering about 
five centuries (200 B C -300 A D ) was an epoch of inten- 
sive life and extensive activities There was Andhra expan 
sion over the Deccan and Northern India Andhra 
commerce and culture extended to Greece and Rome on the 
one side and to the Spice Islands and Indo-China on the 
other The only Indian dynasty that minted ship-coina was 
the Andhra, and the Pallavas only imitated them Andhra 
cotton was exported in large quantities and it fetched 
a large amount of foreign gold which was utilised for the 
patronage of Buddhism and Buddhist Art The tone of 
the society was raised and an atmosphere of Dharma was 
created Eminent savants like N&gSrjuna and Aryadeva 
lived here And above all Andhra Art gave the country 
an individuality long before Telugu literature began 

Though early Andhra Art was like that of Sanchi and 
Bhilsa and was, later on, influenced by Gandharan art it 
possesses features of its own which marks it off as a 
distinct type Nowhere in India do we find such a 
multitude of floral designs, so much richness and variety 
in men and animals m a word, so much of decora 
tive beauty in marble The appeal is to the senses and the 
artist s view point was objective The Art bespeaks a people 
full of physical joy and zest in life The overluxunance m 
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composition indicates a society free from restraint. If Art 
expresses the genius of a race and is rooted m its heart and 
faith, Andhra Art full of vitality, movement and expression, 
symbolises a people conscious of its strength and enjoying a 
free and full life When Andhra life was saturated with 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, Art became more restrained and 
intellectual. 

Andhra Buddhist Art confirms literary and traditional 
evidences about the Naga stock that once inhabited the 
Andhra country. There are plenty of Naga sculptures from 
this period and Naga names occur frequently m the inscrip- 
tions Nagas are represented with one or more hoods* 
There are scenes of Naga conversion at Nagarjunakonda. 
There are also Naga coins. It seems that recently a tooth- 
relic of Buddha was discovered m Nagarjunakonda. " It' 
confirms the story that one tooth was enshrined m Kalinga^ 
and another m the Naga kingdom. The Mahavamsa and J 
the Daladavamsa of a later date call the lower Krishna 
valley by the name of Majenka of the Nagas Early Tamil 
literature peoples the northernmost part of Tamil Nadu 
with Naga tribes. The early Pallava and Satavahana kings 
had Naga associations. If there is any truth m these "evi- 
dences, the early Andhra peoples were mainly Nagas 
represented to-day by the Naidus and early Andhra Art is 
reminiscent of Naga life 

There are to-day about forty places m Andhradesa with 
Buddhist remains. There are still many more mounds to be 
excavated especially m the hilly Agency tracts. It seems 
that recently extensive Buddhist sites were opened m Rentala 
and Madugula in Guntur District Amaravati was, till now, 
the most famous Buddhist shrine m this part of our country 
But Art of the same type has been found m several other 
places in the Krishna valley In recent years, Nagarjuna- 
konda has come in for a good deal of attention Excavations" 
there have brought to light so far 9 stupas, 4 chaityas^ 
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5 vihfiras, 49 inscriptions, 400 marble sculptures, images 
relics, coins manta pas, etc There is proof to associate the 
great sage Nfig&rjunn with this spot in traditions and in the 
references of the two famous Chinese pilgrims Fahian and 
Hiuen Tseng 

The stupas of Andhra did not have the elaborate railing 
or carved gateways as at San chi Even at Amaravati, though 
the railing was decorated the gateways were unimportant 
A unique feature m the Andhra stupa was a set of five 
firyaka pillars octagonal shafts with square capitals bearing 
epigraphs and emblems at each of the four cardinal 
points 

Early Amaravati sculptures possessed more vigour than 
elegance were in Icrw relief flat large and spacious They 
were m the style of San chi and Bhilsa The later sculp- 
tures were influenced by the Graeco-Roman style of 
Gandhara 

The stupa slab of later Amaravati is typical of Andhra 
Art m its lavish labour, elaborate detail marvellous sym- 
metry flawless rhythm and nch decorative beauty It is 
unparalleled in Indian art This wonderful filigree work has 
been copied in Hoysala and later Muslim art We see 
patience on the monument The beautification of the whole 
stupa must have taken some decades To work so rhyth 
mically on such intractable material is very difficult ' 

Every pinnacle m the western hill at Sangharama near 
Anakapalle has been shaped into a stupa This is carried 
out on a large scale at Boro-budur 

The later dome or vrmana has developed out of the 
hollow stupa The stupi or fimal crowning our temples 
to-day is reminiscent of its origin in the stupa 

Chaityas were either rock-cut or structural The rock-cut 
chaityas of Sangharama and Guntuppalle are some of the 
earliest and later Pallava rock cut temples are modelled on 
them * 
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The horse-shoe arch in the circular rock- cut temple at 
Guntuppalle similar to that at Nasik and Bhaja is another 
beautiful architectural feature developed in Hindu and 
Muslim art. The arch shows that it was originally in 
wood and the stone-mason encouraged for the first time by 
the Buddhists copied from the carpenter If stone archi- 
tecture is based on the carpenter’s work, sculpture is 
modelled on the work of the goldsmith. 

The chaitya at Chejarla similar to that at Ter (old Tagara) 
is like the Bhima-ratha with its barrel-vaulted roof. This 
wagon-roof is seen even to-day at the top of the Hindu 
gopura. Ultimately, temple architecture can be traced to its 
origin in the ordinary hut. 

The images of Andhra in high relief and in the round 
are very good-looking and, in course of time, acquire the 
contemplative calm of Gupta Art. 'There are images of 
marble, lime-stone, stone, plaster and bronze The bronze 
images of Amaravati and Buddham were m great demand in 
Greater India. 

The conception of the image as a Yogi and Guru is 
Indian. And image-making was a native art. The icono- 
graphy is derived from the Mahapurushalakshanas laid 
down m Lahtavistara and other books The ushmsha, 
curls, elongated ears and earlobes, urna, black eyes, full 
and soft limbs, long hands are all the marks of an Indian 
hero. Where the Greek influence is visible, it is in the halo, 
the Apollo-like face (youthful and cheerful) 'and the arrange- 
ment of the draperies m folds like the Roman toga ; eyes 
without pupils or half-shut eyes are another feature of 
classical art. Close attention to anatomy and delineation 
of the muscles of the body also seem to be foreign. The 
fine nose and bulging cheeks are still other classical 
features. 

There was so much of Yavana contact with Andhra in 
this age that it is no wonder that we find classical influence 
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on Andhra art Yavanas have made benefactions at Karle, 
Nasik and Junnar Their fnends the Sakaa were- at 
Nagarjunakonda as evidenced by Saka figures of wamora 
and bodyguards, a Saka inscription and a Saka Queen 
The two Greek medallions discovered at Nagarjunakonda - 
show unmistakable Greek mSuence Yavanas came also 
by sea for trade as revealed by contemporary Greek wnters 
Hiuen Tsang says that a former king of Andhra got work- 
men from Tahia or Bactna Nude figures were repugnant 
to Buddhism , so also drinking scenes At Nagarjunakonda 
we find more of these than at Amaravati 

The art of image-making had come to be conventiona- 
lised like the other arts Silpa and NstyalSstras laid down 
rules about dress, features and jewels and about poses and 
gestures m great detail They were becoming ngid like the 
AlamkSra sastra 

At Ramireddipalle, we have an image of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva over whose head is earned Amoghasiddha with a seven 
hooded n5ga He is the coming Buddha The Buddha said 
' on his death bed “ In due time another Buddha will arise, a 
Holy one, a supremely enlightened one, endowed with 
wisdom in conduct knowing the universe, an incomparable 
leader of men His descnption will be many times mine He 
will be known as Maitreya, f e whose name is kindness ’ 

There are remains of cells or quarters of monks and nuns 
at all the important Buddhist centres From the ruins we can 
only have a general view of the lay-out of the monastery its 
halls and mantapas There were rock cut and structural 
vihSras Hiuen tsang saw near Vengi a large sanghsrftma 
with high halls storeyed towers and beautifully ornamented 
balconies The Chinese pilgrims also refer to a five-storeyed 
vihlra Probably it was in the style of the Dharmaraja ratha 
a storeyed vihira To give height and importance the 
builders piled one cubical cell over another diminishing sue 
so as to form a pyramidal Gopura, the sculptures on which 
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were arranged in groups much m the same way as on the 
stupa. From a sculpture at Amaravati, we have an idea of 
some of the civil buildings of those days. 

The sinuous and intricate foliage and flower designs re- 
minds us of the art of the jeweller. The figures at Amaravati 
are m high relief, bold and well proportioned The grouping 
is well-done in a clear perspective The scene of Nalagiri is 
realistic and the three dancing women in the division of 
relics are in different poses keeping time to the music 
Gana, nrtya and natya were well-known to the Andhras 
and one of the ragas was known after them as Andhri. 

The Nagarjunakonda sculptures are fresher. All of them 
are not of the same type or pattern Some of them are flat 
and large, others like those of later Amaravati Most of them 
are in high relief and are of the Amaravati style though 
all of them are not as individualistic and beautiful as at 
the latter place Some of the panels are partitioned by 

pillars, some by a row of lotuses and others by the human 
hair. 

The mithuna or amatory couple is found in large numbers 
but no two of them are alike. They had myriad forms as life 
has, and each pair is in a different pose and exhibits different 
gestures. Nude or semi-nude figures and drinking are in 
greater evidence at Nagarjunakonda Among the imports 
into our country were wine and women according to the 
Greek Geographers of the early centuries There were Saka 
and women bodyguards to the Ikshvaku kings. 

The artist has given free play to his imagination in 
depicting the mithuna. There is nothing vulgar about it 
There is no representation or suggestion of kissing. 

It was an age of ease, pleasure and freedom. Nature 
was beautiful and men and women lived a natural and 
unaffected life The age of the Andhra artist was also the 
age of Hala and Vatsyayana and the kingdom was the 
kingdom of the pleasure-loving Nagas. 
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Thus eternal dualism of the mithuna dating from 
Adam and Eve, so gracefully and elegantly depicted is a 
study by itself, a Kathakah, a science and art of signs and 
symbols by which human feel mgs are expressed The 
voluptuous and even coquettish figures are beautifully done 
and the contours of the body are an atomically perfect 
The intention of the artist is not to rouse our passions but 
to depict life as it is 

The, animal studies, especially elephants and horses, 
are delightful The dresses, turbans coiffures, the musical 
instruments of those days required close and detailed study 

The Andhra artist has taken the most dramatic incidents 
in the Buddhist stones he depicts e g , the tryst in the 
Ghata Jfitaka (the story of Krishna s birth) and the cobra 
scene in the Sattu bhasta Jfitaka The last scene in 
Mandhata Jfitaka is done with feeling and Hanuman in an 
aryaka cornice is realistic 

The Sattu bhoata Samugga and Mahfi nfirada Kasyapa 
Jfitakns may be identified in the panels of Nagarjunakonda 
One of the panels identified as Siddhfirtha in the pleasure 
garden is a part of Ummagga Jfitaka and two panels 
identified as Alavaka s conversion and Buddha under the 
hoods of Muchahnda are a continuation of the story of 
the conversion of a Nfiga king from his old cult The 
seven hooded Nfiga which is crushed stands for error, the 
old cult of serpent worship and the life of unrestrained 
pleasures 

Thus Andhra art is not mimetic As Telugu poets 
have taken Sanskrit themes and made them their own, so 
the Andhra artists have displayed their genius in depicting 
the stones of Buddhism Though they have assimilated 
the northern style and some classical motifs, their marvellous 
sense of decorative beauty is unmistakable, as also their 
higher academic skill within whose limits set by conventions 
they have drawn easily freely skilfully and realistically 

82-1290B 
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THE DATE OF HARSA-PULAKESIN WAR 
Mr. Kshetresachandra Chattopadhyaya 

Allahabad Umtiersily 

few few i 

TJ^sj ^ ^ccH 1 # ^T^FTfe II 

wtife^qfe : few i 

confer. gir it H^fetT n 
^gf%fefeTc*W I 

qc^xW^q ^JWrTqrT u 

fteTfer. ffeffeqqrfe^ i 
vzm feife^qfer: 11 

We know from Yuan Chwang [Si-yu-fy., translated by 
Beal, Vol II, pp 256-7; Watters, On Yuan Chwang’ s 
Travels in India, Vol II, p. 239; also The Lije of Hiuen- 
T siang by the Shaman Hwui Li, translated by Beal, p. 147) 
and the Aihole Stone Inscription of 634 AD. of Raviklrti 
{El, VI, p. 6, verse 23) that the victorious career of Emperor 
Harsavardhana of Thaneshwar and Kanauj received one 
important check, Viz , at the hands of the Western Calukya 
King, Satyasraya Prthivivallabha Pulakesm II. The date of 
the encounter of the two great emperors of North India and 
South India of the seventh century A.D is not known for 
certain. J F. Fleet believed that Pulakesm II had already 
defeated Harsa by the time of his Haidarabad grant of 534 
Saka Era = 61 2 A.D , m which he used the title paramesvara 
( mes 

9-10, I A, VI, p 73), which, his successors tell us, he 
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obtained after defeating Haria, the undisputed lord of North 



(KHIwUra. IA, VI, pp 76, 86, 89, 92 VIII, P 46 
JBBRAS , XVI pp 235 and 238, etc , etc ) 1 This inference 
of Fleet is corroborated by the statement of Yuan Chwang 
(Watters Vol I, p 343) that Harsa waged incessant warfare 
for snc years (605 612 A D ) on his accession (606 AD), 
after which he had peace for thirty years (612-642 AD) 
without raising a weapon But A S Altekar ( ABOR1 
XIII, pp 300 6) R S Tnpathi (History of Kanatq, pp 124 
129) and G S Chatterji (Har^avardhan m Hindi, pp 76-80) 
have lately rejected this view and have suggested dates later 
than 612 A D 5 I propose to discuss their arguments here 
Dr Altekar s arguments may be summarised thus - — ■ 


(1) The Haidarabad Plates ought to have grown eloquent 
on the victory over Har$a if it had been achieved by its 
time 


(2) The statement of Yuan Chwang about peace after 
612 A D cannot be accepted in view of the information we 
get from his Life (p 1 72) that Har$a had recently returned 
from an expedition m Kongoda when he met Yuan Chwang 
(beginning of 643 A D ) 

(3) Yuan Chwang s words suggest that the six years of 
war were spent by Harja in the east 

(4) Pulake£in II could not have been powerful enough to 
defeat Harsa within the first three years of his reign 

(3) The cause of the conflict between Harta and Pulakehn 
II must have been the clash of their imperial plans in 
Gujerat and Malwa The conquest of the king of Valabhl 
must necessarily come before the Deccan expedition The 
known dates of the Gurjara kmg Dadda II who protected 


1 Dynasties of th* Kanarno District* p 351 and n. 4 R- K. MookerjJ Harsha 
P 36 a I accept* thl* data. 

1 Altekar (whom Chattarjl followjl gives the date ea between 630 and 634 A.D 
aad Tr pit hi ai b etween 625 and 634 A.D (In round term* about 630 AJ) } 
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that Valabhl king range between 629 and 640 AD. This 
help was probably given about 628 or 629 A.D. Conse- 
quently Harsa’s clash with Pulakesin II must have taken 
place after this event 

(6) The non-mention of the defeat of Harsa m the 
Lohnera inscription of Pulakesin II of 630 A.D. proves that 
we must date it between 630 and 634 A D. (the date of the 
Aihole inscription where it is mentioned.) 

Mr. Chatter ji has mainly followed Dr. Altekar and Dr. 
Tripathi's reasons are also similar. Dr. Tripathi has called 
into question the accuracy of Yuan Chwang’s words by 
pointing out (7) the discrepancy of the statement that Harsa 
subjugated the Five Indias m six years from accession, i e., 
by 612 A.D , with the fact known to us from the Ganjam 
Plates of Madhavaraja, a feudatory of Sasanka, of 618-9 A.D. , 
that Gauda and Ganjam, certainly included in “the Five 
Indias,” were still outside Harsa’s empire (p. 125). 

He has also drawn attention to the difference between the 
translations of Watters and Beal about the thirty years “of 
peace” (“of fight” according to Beal’s translation) and 
though not rejecting the former, he has suggested (p. 127) 
along with Dr. Altekar (p 301) that we should understand by 
peace ’ ’ only ‘ ‘ orderly government ’ ’ 

Let us now examine these arguments. At the start I 
must point out that as regards the translations “reigned 
in peace for thirty years ” (Watters) and “ after thirty years 
his arms reposed ” (Beal), Watters (1. 346) has shown with 
reference to the actual text and the context the untenabihty of 
the translation of Julien whom Beal has followed. We may 
also compare the words m the Life , translated by Beal him- 
self (p. 83) “ The empire having gained rest, then the people 
were at peace. On this he put an end to warlike expeditions, 
and began to store up m the magazines the lances and 
swords ” These two passages taken together definitely 
show that after the initial war of six years, warlike ex- 
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peditions remained m suspenison altogether for thirty years 
The suggestion that peace', ’ should be understood as only 
" orderly government ' or “ peace in internal administration 
is unacceptable in view of Watters translation ' and reigned 
m peace for thirty years without raising a weapon (1 543 
italics mine) and the statement in the L\je ‘ ' On this he put 
an end to warlike expeditions (p 63) Dr Altekar seems 
to have overlooked the words "without raising a weapon in 
Watters when he said (p 301), " But as Watters has pointed 
out the word ch’ui here employed simply means to don 
the imperial robe i e to reign justly and happily Yuan 
Chwang not only makes Haiya ' don the imperial robe * for 
thirty years but also describes him as stopping the use of 
arms during this period 

(1) The non mention of Harya s name in the Haidarabad 
Plates means absolutely nothing, because the inscription 
equally omits to mention by name the other adversaries of 
Pulakefin 11 against whom he obtained victories in the 
hundred battles the inscription refers to ThiB inscription 
simply says about Pulakefin 11 that he is *it|(q*itil(^- 
U'Jtfh+iWW and 

xHluVtWEIT I No particulars are given about his conquests 
m this inscription Nor does he do this in any other inscrip- 
tion The Chiplun (£/ III, pp 51 2) and the Nerur (M, 
VIII, pp 43-4) Plates have preserved no epithets and they 
do not seem to have contained any of interest from the 
present point of view The Kopparam Plates (of 63 1 A D 
El XV1I1, p 261) use only the general epithets Mstrtl 



(lines 5 7, El XV111, p 259) The Lohnern 
Plates have heaped many adjectives on him, but for all its 
wealth of adjectives we have no specification there of any 
king whom Pulakefin 11 defeated The private Yekkcxi 
Rock InscnpUon gives the epithets sfiisiWcl 
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trfgxjr. ScTTqrfasiStcra- 

^FIvT^r^fT^^: and gf^T*n?f?ra'. {El, V, pp. 7-8), but no 
specification of a vanquished king. It is unfortunate that the 
Snlara copper-plate grant of Pulakesm’s younger brother 
yuoaraja Visnuvardhana {I A, XIX, p. 303) incised in the 
eighth year of the reigning king (1 35), z.e., of Pulakesin II, 
does not name or describe the latter Of all the contem- 
porary inscriptions, it is only that of Pulakesm’s officer, 
Raviktrli, at Aiholc, which names the countries in which or 
peoples or kings over whom his master was victorious. 
Consequent!} the non-mention of Harsa m his Haidarabad 
Plates does not stand out alone It appears to be a part of 
Pulakeun’s usual style — of not naming the kings he had 
conquered If Pulakesin II had named here other kings and 
only omitted Harsa, we would have been justified in drawing 
some conclusion from the silence about Harsa But the 
Haidarabad grant, as we have it, does not entitle us to draw 
any conclusions about the date of Harsa 's defeat from the 
non-mcnlion of his name there. 

We arc to-day assigning great importance to Harsa, having 
learnt so much about him from various native and foreign 
sources, and Pulakesin s successors also fully realised his 
greatness and, therefore, the great glory that was due to his 
victor But if Pulakc'tn II crossed swords with the young 
N’orthcrn king Harsa, not }Ct firmly seated on the throne 
after the death of his father and the murder of his elder 
brother, before 612 A D , how could he al that lime realise 
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We might brand ns inaccurate the statement of the other 
successors of Pulake^m 11 when they connect his title 
parameivara with the defeat of Harsa, but when we find 
that his own son Vikramsditya I making the same statement 
in his inscriptions (JBBRAS , XVI, pp 235 and 238) how 
can we brush that aside? The son must have possessed 
accurate knowledge of the chronology of important events m 
his father s reign He must have known that his father used 
the title paramdvara in his Haidarabad grant of 612 AD 
The words 


used m his inscriptions are clearly based on his 

found in the Haidarabad grant of which a copy must have 
been kept m the royal archives It is evident that Vikram& 
ditya I understood his father’s use of the tide parameivara in 
that grant as due to his victory over Har$a How could he do 
it, if he did not definitely know that the victory had been 
achieved by 612 A D ? Vikramaditya s evidence, there 
fore showB that Fleet s argument has not lost its force 
Pulakehn II may not have himself attached any special 
political importance to his victory over Har§a m 612 A D 
But Vikramaditya I, writing after his father s death and 
knowing about the full glory of Hana s career, clearly realised 
it and we find him setting the practice officially of connecting 
his father’s use of the tide parameivara with this victory 
Raviklrti’s omission to use the tide parameivara for his 
master in the Aihole inscription to which Dr Altekar draws 
our attention (p 301) proves nothing Pulake&n II himself 
has not used the tide m any inscription other than the 
Haidarabad grant His use of the tide in that inscription 
may have been only casual but his son gave it a particular 
significance which all his successors continued 

I may note here that the ICfindalgaon Plates, claiming to 
be of the fifth year of Pulake&n II (614 15 A D ) which 
Fleet considered as spurious (lA XIV p 330 ibid, XXX, 
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p. 217, No. 27, Dynasties of the Kanaiese Distucts, p. 358, 
n. 1), actually say that Harsa had been defeated before its 

time— 

(lines 12-14, IA, XIV, p. 331). The editor of the 
inscription, Mr. K. T. Tela"ng, opined {I A, XIV, p 330) 
that “ The seal attached to the plates appears to be a 
genuine one,’ ’ adding, however, that “m the opinion of 
Mr Fleet the very irregular formation of the characters, and 
the great inaccuracy of the language of the inscription, show 
the plates themselves to be spurious.” The language of 
the inscription is very defective But so is to a certain extent 
that of the Kopparam Plates of Pulakesin II The characters 
of the Kandalgaon Plates are certainly very badly incised. 
They are not so fine as in the Aihole inscription of Raviklrti 
or the Haidarabad grant of Pulakesin II. Some agreement 
is, however, noticeable with the formation of the letters m 
the Nerur grants of Pulakesin II (I A , VIII, plate facing 
p 44) and his daughter-in-law Vijayamahadevi (ibid., plate 
facing pages 46 and 47) There is, however, nothing m the 
subject-matter of the Kandalgaon Plates which casts doubt 
on the genuineness of the inscription The question of its 
genuineness, therefore, should be re-examined. If it turns 
out to be a genuine inscription, its evidence will further 
support a date earlier than 612 A.D for the defeat of 
Harsa. 0 

(2) It passes one’s understanding how Drs. Altekar and 
Tripathi can find the reference to the Kongoda expedition 
of Harsa as contradicting Yuan Chwang’s statement about 
“ Thirty Years’ Peace.” Harsa’s accession took place in 
606 A.D. 3 4 the year of the start of the Harsa Era. The 
“Six years’ War,” therefore, came to a close in 612 A.D. 

3 It is possible that the expression m line 4 of the Nerur Plates 

of Pulakeiin 11 refers to the defeat of Harsa But unfortunately we cannot date 
the inscription 

* And not in 612 or 619 A D as Walters {1 347) guessed 
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It is very legitimate and not quite needless and baseless, 
as Dr TnpatKi dogmatically asserts ‘ to suppose that Yuan 
Chwang s “ six years began in A D 606 the year of 
Hanas accession, and ended m AD 612 (p 125) 
Yuan Chwang actually says that ‘ as soon as Sllsditya 
became ruler he got together a great army and set out to 
avenge his brother s murder and to reduce the neighbouring 
countries to subjection (Watters, I, p 343, italics mine) 
Bjnabhatta also tells U3 ( HaryicarUa , Ch VI) that on the day 
that news of Rsjyavardhana s murder — which immediately 
made Harjavardhana the king — was brought his father s 
friend the aged general Suphansda incited Harja to march 
out on his avenging expedition and the latter immediately 
sent out challenges to nil kings and gave orders the very 
next day to Skandagupta, the chief of his elephant corps, 
to make immediate arrangements for the expedition The 
actual starting of the march took only a few days ( xrqmSlhg 
Tf %gfaf^g Hrpuftwmw, Ch VII, edition of Ifvarn- 
chandra Vidy&sSgara pp 1 76-77) Consequently the war 
hke operations must definitely have started in 606 A D 
This exact coincidence between Yuan Chwang and Bsna 
bhatta two contemporary but independent witnesses, about 
the start of Har^a s expedition makes us believe in the 
accuracy of Yuan Chwang s other informations about Haifa 
We can thus unhesitatingly accept his statement that Hor|a 8 
military expedition lasted for six years These operations 
therefore must have closed in 606+6 = 612 AD The 
subsequent ' Thirty Years Peace must have concluded 
sometime in 642 A D Haria had just returned from his 
Kongoda expedition when he met Yuan Chwang This 
meeting took place in the beginning of 643 AD 1 The 
Koftgoda expedition therefore should be assigned to the 
second half of 642 A D which is clearly after the conclusion 

1 Cnanltxgh«m Andtnt Geography of India (Reprint ed. 3 N Majmixlaj) 
p 589: Smltli • note In Witter*, II p 336. 

83 — 1290B 
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of the period of “Thirty Years’ Peace.” We have thus 
not only no contradiction between the statement of Yuan 
Chwang and the reference to the Kongoda expedition in the 
Life, but perfect accord among them. 

(3) It is true that Yuan Chwang says, “proceeding 
eastwards,” Harsa “ invaded these states which had refused 
allegiance, and waged incessant warfare until m six years 
he had fought (v 1 brought under subjection) the Five 
Indias” (Watters, i, p. 343). But I cannot see how this 
entitles us to gather ‘ ‘ that these six years were spent by 
Harsa in fighting with his opponents exclusively m Eastern 
India” ( ABORI , XIII, p. 302). Harsa could not have 
fought or conquered all the Five Indias confining his opera- 
tions to the east Yuan Chwang ’s words simply indicate 
that Harsa first marched towards the east and then turned to 
other directions after finishing his campaign there. We 
know from the Harsacarita (Ch. VI) also that this was 
exactly the order of his march It is first towards the east, 
the territory of Sasanka of Gauda that, Bana tells us, Harsa 
sent his general Bhandi, while he himself went to the 
Vmdhya woods m search of his sister Harsa set out on his 
military expedition originally to punish this eastern king 
When he decided on this expedition, he was incited by 
Simhanada so to conduct himself that no king of any country 
might dare cross his ways ( i( fitf rWT ^ 

♦rraftsfh P 166) Harsa agreed to this 

and sent out challenges to kings of all countries to submit 
or to prepare for war Consequently it must have become 
necessary for him to turn to other directions after finishing 
his campaign against Sasanka, whatever the measure of 
success he achieved there. He could not afford to give 
himself any rest till he had brought under subjection (if he 
could) all the kings who had refused to submit to him The 
first “six years,” therefore, could not have been all spent 
m the eastern direction. 
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Yuan Chwang says about Harja that his six years war 
' having enlarged his territory he increased his army 
bringing his elephant corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 

I , 00 000 (Watters, 1, p 343) Dr Altekar s inference 
from this that It must have been after his resources were 
thus increased and army strengthened m 61 2 A D that Har$a 
could have thought of attacking his neighbours in the west or 
in the south ' (p 302) is clearly contradicted by Yuan 
Chwang The sequel (the passage quoted ends with the 
sentence 44 and reigned in peace for thirty years without 
raising a weapon ) and the pilgrim 8 actual words make it 
absolutely clear that this raising of the array took place 
ajtcr Har^a had finished his conquests In fact Yuan 
Chwang has earlier given the figures of Har$a s army before 
his expedition 44 a body of 5,000 elephants, a body of 
2 000 cavalry, and 50,000 footsoldiers (Beal, Si Yu I 
p 21 3) As Har$a*s initial offensive was really for defending 
himself from attacks like that of the king of M&lava against 
Grahavarman and of the king of Gauda against Rfijya 
vardhana this raising of the army was for mam taming peace 
by keeping overawed all its likely disturbers 

(4) The contention that Pulakefm II could not have been 
powerful enough in 612 AD, which was the third year 
of (us reign, to cross swords with Harsa, cannot be accepted, 
because the Haidarabad Plates testify to the military genius 
of Pulakehn II who had, in the somewhat exaggerated 
language of the inscription already won hundred battles 
The Aihole inscription of Raviklrti also contains ample 
evidence of the vigour of this king Further Yuan Chwang 
bears eloquent testimony to the martial qualities of the 
Maharijtras who formed the army of Pulakehn II (Watters, 

II, p 239) It is not necessary to suppose that Pulakefin 
took the offensive Haria elated with success in other 
regions appears to have attacked him first (as the Life p 
147 definitely says) but the excellent fighting qualities of 
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the spirited Maharastras, combined with the energy of their 
leader and the difficulties of military operations in the 
Deccan plateau for an army used to the plains of North 
India, may have forced the northern king to retire in 
ignominy G 

(5) There is absolutely no evidence to establish a 
connexion between Harsa’ s operations against the king of 
Valabhi and the fight with Pulakesm II. It is a hypothesis 
without any factual basis and involving a number of 
unwarranted assumptions which do not bear examination. 

First of all, it is not known who the king of Valabhi 
was whom Dadda II protected from Harsa The common 
view that he was Dhruvasena II is not supported by any 
evidence Yuan Chwang came m personal contact with him 
and knew of his being a son-in-law of Harsa But he appa- 
rently knew nothing about his former defeat at the hands 
of his father-in-law . Yuan Chwang heard about Harsa’s 
failure to prevail against Pulakesm II and he duly recorded 
it m the Si-yu-fyi. We would all the more expect mention 
of Dhruvasena IPs discomfiture at the hands of Harsa, 
particularly in view of their relationship The only conclu- 
sion that we can draw from the lack of this mention is that 
Harsa had never had any hostility with Dhruvasena II 
How could Harsa chase away from his kingdom his own 
son-m-law or, if the relationship was established later on 
how could he offer his daughter to a defeated enemy who 
had also to turn to another power (the Gurjara chief Dadda II) 
for protection^ The offer of a daughter s hand in marriage 

c If the Goa Plates of SatySSraya Dhruvaraja (or yuvaraja ?) Indravarman of the 
Sal a year 532 = 610 A D (JBBRAS , X, p 365) %vhich mentions Prthivlvallabha 
Maharaja ( = PulakeJin 11) as his overlord (lines 1-2) are genuine and give the date 
correctly, Pulakeiin II had not only ousted his uncle Mangalefa but had also managed 
to retain or had achieved the position of an overlord in the very first year of his 
reign Consequently \ve cannot suppose him to be too weak to fight with Harsa 
within the next two years [Will some competent scholar give us a fresh edition of 
this inscription with a full discussion of all the problems raised by it PJ 
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which involves humility cannot be expected in a victor 
How could Dhruvasena II also after receiving the treatment 
he is alleged to have had from Har$a get so much enamour 
ed of him as to move about in his entourage with the same 
zeal as KumSra Bhaskaravarman an old ally of Harm, in 
the great assembly at Prayfiga which Yuan Chwang attended 
(Li/e, pp 185 ff)? The actual words of Jayabha^a 111 
about the Harsa Valabhi Dadda affair are 

( Sri Dadda who had a canopy of fame resembling exten 
aive moving white clouds bom of giving protection to the 
long of Valabhi overpowered by Parameivara £rt Har$a 
deva ) 7 These words should be carefully conned over 
They show that the king of Valabhi who had been earlier 
overpowered by Har$a nvmagcd to saile himself with the 
help of Dadda II If Dadda II had not sailed the king of 
Valabhi from the clutches of his pursuer that king might 
have made a virtue of necessity and made a show of respect 
to his conqueror and Har*a too might have taken pity on 
him But the successful escape from Harsa s avenging 
arms makes reconciliation between the two adversaries an 
utter impossibility It is true that what is apparently im- 
possible sometimes does happen But there must be clear 
evidence that such a thing did happen How can we in 
the lack of all evidence believe that Harsa overpowered 
Dhruvasena II who ran to Dadda II for protection that 
this protection was vouchsafed that for all this Har$a and 
Dhruvasena II later became perfect fnends as if nothing 
had happened? Dhruvasena II therefore was not the king 
of Valabhi whom Harsa attacked and Dadda II protected 
Who then was the long of Valabhi concerned in the 
affair? There is no evidence to show that Sllsditya I or 
Kharagraha I or Dharasena III (the immediate predecessors 


7 Nionrl Plate* line* 4-5 IA XIII p 77 
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of Dhruvasena II) was the king involved. d3uf there is one 
circumstance which raises a strong likelihood in favour of 
Dhruvasena’s son and successor, Dharasena IV Whereas 
all the kings of Valabhi from Dronasimha to Dhruvasena II 
assumed the title of mahaiaja (or only samanta or maha- 
samanta ), Dharasena IV /or the fhst time used the imperial 
title mahai ajadhiraja (as also paiamesvma and cakravartin) 
m all his inscriptions His first inscription is dated in the 
year 326 of the Valabhi ( = Gupta) Era, i e , in 644-5 A.D. 
Whereas Slladitya 1 (latest date known, 292 = 610-611 
A.D , El, XXI, p. 119) probably accepted Harsa’s friend- 
ship or suzerainty when the latter sent round his general 
challenge to all kings m 606 A.D , and his successors 
Kharagraha I and Dharasena III possibly, and Dhruvasena II 
certainly, maintained the same friendly relationship with him, 
Dhruvasena II also entering into a matrimonial alliance, 
Dharasena IV, on the other hand, showed greater indepen- 
dence and ambition and laid claim to an imperial status 
Dharasena IV thus broke away from the family tradition of 
maintaining a friendly or subordinate relationship with 
Harsa. Harsa, now at the height of his glory, could not 
look at this unconcerned, not only because he had to maintain 
his own imperial dignity in the north, but because it was 
very necessary for him to have an ally or a feudatory m 
Gujerat and to protect his south-western frontier against a 
possible northern expedition of the brave king of the 
Maharastras Harsa had just (642 A D ) subjugated 
Kongoda, a state owing allegiance to his great enemy 
Sasanka, now dead, 8 and had recently or earlier distributed 

J Though Harsa started on his military expedition originally to destroy Safanka 

“ sfe? tiforfiuit* .Puffer «r i” 

Harsacanta, Ch VI, p 168), the fact that even m 300 G E, (618-9 A D ) that king 
had a feudatory in Ganjam shows that Harsa failed to do this Yuan Ch wang’s 
description of the manner of Sasanka’s death (p 122) clearly suggests that it did not 
occur on the field of battle We do not know how lie escaped Harsa’s avenging 
arms The Manjuk~imv.lak.alpa (Ch LI11, v 725 Trivandrum edition. Part III, p 634, 
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the latter s home provinces among his trusted fnends — 
Magadha going to his constant companion from child 
hood, Midhavagupta, a prince of the family of the 
Guptas of Mttlava and Gauda to Bh&sharavarman of 
Ksmarflpa, who voluntarily offered his friendship at the start 
of Harja s rule KoAgoda was now subjugated and very 
likely annexed The east and the south-east were thus firmly 
secured An independent or a hostile power in the south 
west would be a source of danger Harsa, therefore, must 
have been forced to go to war against Dharasena IV 
The continuance of the latter s imperial title in all his 
inscriptions latest known being of the year 330 f c , 640 9 
AD by when Harm had died shows that if Harsa went 
to war against Dharasena IV he did not receive any lasting 
success against him It is more likely that the long of 
Valabht who gave offence to Harsa was Dharasena IV who 
assumed the title of mahSrijSdhirBja, a sure cause for offence 
to Harya, than that he was Dhruvasenn II who continued to 
call himself only a mahlrSja and whose quarrel with Harm 
is not only unsupported by any evidence but is positively 
contradicted by the two facts recorded by the Chinese pilgrim 
and his biographer that he was Hnrja s son in law and was 
on very friendly terras with him Y uan Chwang s apparent 
ignorance of the Harja Valabht affair up to 643 A D when 
he last met Dhruvasena 11 also suggests that the person 
concerned was his successor Dharasena IV, whose known 
dates range between 644 5 and 640-9 A D 


Rlhala SlAlqtylyana a edition p 54) la oar only evidence about a defeat at 

the Kan da of Harja bat we cannot determine the value of ita etatement The actual 
worda of the text, 1 Tint fl far ) 

W ( IT ) I Harsa defeated the wicked dafittka who being then 
oueted did not afey in hit owr i fond (and not u**j eon/mod within hit own kingdom 
u jnyatwal ondoretood Imperial Hittory of India, p 51) mean that dattilka vrma 
driven away from homo province a bat continued to rale el *o where. 
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The view that the date when the Gurjara Chief Dadda II 
helped the king of Valabhi must be 628-629 A D is also 
without any foundation The four genuine inscriptions of 
Dadda 11 (Bhandarkar’s List Nos. 1209, 1210, 1212 and 
1213) give dates between 380 and 392, evidently m the 
Cedi-Kalacuri Era (I A , XIII, pp 74-6). The dates thus 
range between 627-8 (and not 629 A.D. as Dr Altekar 
assumes) 0 and 639-640 A D. There is nothing to show 
that the rule of Dadda II ended m the year of his last record 
(639-640 A.D.) as there is none to indicate that it began not 
much earlier than the year of his first record (627-8 A.D.) 
The interval of time between his first and last records is only 
12 years His great-grandson Jayabhata III is his only 
successor who has left any records The dates in his 
inscriptions (Bhandarkar’s List Nos 1218 and 1219) are 456 
(703-4 A D ) and 486 (733-4 AD), which shows that he 
reigned for at least 30 years The interval of 64 years 
between the dates of the last record of Dadda II (392) and the 
first of Jayabhata III (456), with two kings (Jayabhata II and 
Dadda III) coming between them, makes it very probable 
that the rule of Dadda II extended beyond the last year of his 
record, viz , 392, i e , 639-40 A D. He was a very vigorous 
ruler and may have had a long reign like the other great 
chief in the line, Jayabhata 111 We have thus no difficulty 
m believing that he was living in 644-5 AD 10 about which 
time Dharasena IV assumed the imperial title There is 
absolutely nothing to show that Dadda II gave assistance to 
the king of Valabhi against Harsa m the beginning of his 
rule. The lack of mention of the affair in any of his 
preserved inscriptions, whose dates range between 627-8 and 
639-40 A D., on the other hand, indicates that it had not 

y Because the epoch of the era is 247-8 A D (Kielhorn, JA, XVII, p 215) and not 
249 50 A D as originally supposed by Fleet UA, XIII, p 77) , 

10 Bhagawan Lai IndrajI supposed that his rule came to a close about the year 

405 K E =652-3 A D (l A, XIII, 73), 
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taken place before 639 640 AD “ There is thus great 
likelihood that it happened about 644 5 A D 

Thus, ojir available evidence, porata to a date several 
years ajter 634 A D (before which the defeat of Harea at the 
hands of Pulakehn 11 had certainly taken place) for the 
Haras Valabhlpati Dadda incident which, therefore, cannot 
be connected with the Harja Pulakefin affair 

(6) Coming to the Lohnera Plates, we have to admit that 
as in the case of the Haidarabad grant, non mention of 
Har$a here proves nothing The epithets used for Pulakehn 
II in the Lohnera inscription are (with emendations 


where necessary— florae of them being mine own) — 

fVmnwigw?), fagy^ytAfa', 

( t )awwagtr?fTfr, ’gfTHctqwotr, ^iraysrufjR', 

TtKTfttWtJTPreT f't'JTSr fafaf&r., 

’tins Ta «mt3rattWrn. , fasrcft, fqrra 

, «IUtlttHffr, rp) TT- 


ww, ^-uaw-v , Trgtnpqmyfaw, ^uTi^ditr, %q- 
fcrrjI^ir^trixTC, rrowntra and hh rm ; ?iTpnr | qV (lme» 
10 17 Ganesh Han Khare Sources of the Medieval History 


oj the Dekkan Vol I, p 5) It will be seen that not a 
single king defeated by Pulakefin 11 is here mentioned by 
name Consequently non mention of just Harja s defeat 
does not at all entitle us to draw any conclusion about its 


II I kaye n ot accepted Dr Altekar ■ argnmenfom ex tilenHo about the Haidarabad 
Plate* of Pulakefio H f becanae what be baa mid there leave* room for the Inclusion 
of Haifa among tba kings be aaya be baa conquered, and there waa no reaaon In 
612 A.D for a specification of Harfa a name. The alienee In the Inscription of 
Dadd* II on the other hand atanda oo a different footing altogether He baa apokec 
la hia Inscriptions about tha defeat of lairn-aSmantaa ( 

IA XIII pp 83 *nd 89 

against Haifa la a feat of a 
different type and of greater glory And Haqa waa certainly a very Important 
peraonage In 627-8 AJD It would be therefore, legitimate to aacrtbo some sign! 
ficanca to the non-mention of protecting the king of ValabbT from such a personage 
even in general terma, In the known inscriptions of Dadda II 

M-1290B 


£1 V p 39) The protecting of the king of Valabhl 
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date. 12 The argument of silence can have a probative 
value only when it can be shown that there is something 
strange in that silence. If the Haidarabad and the Lohnera 
epigraphs had named other defeated enemies and omitted 
only Harsa, we would have been entitled to infer from 
them that Harsa had not been defeated when they were 
composed. As no defeated kings are named in these two 
inscriptions at all, we are not entitled to draw any 
conclusion from the omission of Harsa ’s name. 18 

Then, the date of the inscription is by no means certain. 
The actually given date (1. 36), 

37 S.E., is obviously a mistake. The editor proposes the 
emendation for the second word (one should rather 

have which gives us 630 A .D. But the fact 

that we have to make such an alteration casts a doubt on the 
reliability of the proposed date. 

The genuineness of the inscription is not also above 
suspicion. Though the editor has pointed out several verbal 
agreements between this inscription and the other inscriptions 
of Pulakesin II, there are important differences too (i) the 
date is given abruptly at the end, specifying only the year 
( and that of 
the writing of the inscription, whereas in the Haidarabad 
and Kopparam Plates we have the date of the gift , given m 
the middle of the text, with reference to the masa and the 

13 A 3 these arc all the epithets used by the composer of the Lohnera inscription 
for Pula) efin 11, we are unable to accept Altekar’s statement that he " was out to 
describe the salour of the donor” (p 306) Wc have here only vogue, general 
‘tstements 

The Hiidarabad and Lohnera inscriptions make no mention of the killing by 
Pulukrun H of his uncle Mangaleia, who wanted to secure the succession for his own 
«"in, i i'teid of the rightful claimant, Pulakeiin II (about which we learn from the 
AiIj'-’- in*enptton of R-niklrti, \erses 14 and 15), obsiouelj on lrcident that happened 
b'forr the ncce** on of Pulokefm II The logic of Alteknr and Tripathi would 
lr' 1 ti to j^fer from this silence that that incident had not fnken place when the 
I *3 d'ra> ad e.-'d Loh-era inscriptions v ere written f 
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tilhi , in the latter case the VSra is also added (ti) there is no 
reference here to the regnal year in the usual style of Cdulcya 
inscriptions in general, and of such inscriptions of Pulalceiin 
II in particular where dates have been preserved (tfi) this 
inscription gives to PulakeHn II (1 1 5) (as also to Pulakehn I 
in 1 8) the title of run otfifjram a, which we do not find in the 
other genuine inscriptions (we find it for Pulakefin I in the 
spurious Hosur Plates, l A, VIII, p 96), (fo) this inscription 
fails to mention the occasion on which the land grant was 
made and (c) the prolixity of this epigraph stands out in 
marked contrast with the brevity of the other inscriptions of 
Pulake^in II Consequently the Lohnera Plates are of no 
value to us m determining the date of Hana s fight with 
Pulakefin II 

(7) As regards the objection of Dr Tnpathi that Harfa 
could not have conquered the whole of the area called * the 
five lndias within the first six years as alleged by Yuan 
Chwang, this has nothing to do with our problem No one 
claims that Yuan Chwang is absolutely free from inaccuracies 
or exaggerations The fact remains that the major pan of 
Northern Western, Central and Eastern India was under 
Harsa s rule or suzerainty Then the first alternative transla- 
tion given by Watters, ‘ he had fought the Five lndias 
(reading chti) makes the statement free from any contradic- 
tion with known facts Of the Five lndias * Southern 
India was never conquered by Harfa 14 But Harfa did fight 

14 The veroe qyiV % nUl nTCnfipJT* WlK f\F 

VTOt tfT* ITlPra I, aecrfbed In tie Sabtofiiaoafl of Vallabha (No 2315 p. 429) to 
Haifa ■ eon temporary (and poe*Jb!y court poet) Mayflra U amlgned (wltl* tlight 
y»ri*nt»l to VkJyl (the famoai poetem Vlftaki) In the SadabfUpTqlmrta of ^rvlhar*- 

(HI 15 1 p 196) Consequently there Li no gro un d for bellerfaig that thl* rer*o 
refer* to certain aoathem ccmqaeat of Haifa. The name of the king addreaaed here 
{for da>a Srfdbaia ha> *oa) U lacking and wo cannot make out who he wa* It b 
poadble that we Hate hare the umal hyperbole of a royal panegyric and no *ober 
hUtoty 
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with the greatest king of the South at this time, Pulakesin II. 
jWe have thus nothing to cavil at m "Yuan Chwang’s testi- 
mony about the first six years of Harsa’s reign. 

To sum up, the objections against Fleet’s view about the 
date of Harsa-Pulakesin War do not carry any weight. 
Though the use of the title paramesvara by Pulakesin II m his 
Haidarabad Plates of 61 2 A D. may not prove that the title 
was connected by himself with his victory over Harsa, this 
much is clear from his words that he had by now achieved 
certain important victories which raised his position very high 
entitling him to call himself a paiamesVara. But the associa- 
tion of the title with Harsa’s defeat by his own son 
Vikramaditya I makes it certain that the incident had taken 
place by 612 A.D., when the title was officially used m the 
Haidarabad grant by Pulakesin II. Then Yuan Chwang’s 
statement that Harsa waged war for six years at the begin- 
ning of his reign (606-612 A.D.), then had an uninterrupted 
peace of thirty years (612-642 A. D.), coupled with that of 
the biographer that he had an engagement m the Kongoda 
country just before his meeting with Yuan Chwang (begin- 
ning of 643 A.D.), i.e , by the end of 642 A.D., which 
comes just after the period of Thirty Years’ Peace, force us 
to the conclusion that his engagement with Pulakesin II, 
mentioned in the Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., must 
have taken place before the period of Thirty Years’ Peace, 
i e , between 606 and 612 A.D. If the Kandalgaon Plates 
alleged to be of the fifth year of Pulakesin’ s reign (614-15 
A.D ), which mentions Harsa’s defeat, turns out to be 
genuine, this view receives a further confirmation. Even if 
we reject its testimony, the statement of Vikramaditya I 
and the Chinese evidence clearly show that Harsa’s defeat 
had been achieved by 612 A.D. As Pulakesin II came to 
the throne m October, 610 A D. (El, XVIII, p. 261), his 
war with Harsa should be placed between 610 and 612 A.D. 
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JATA CHODA BHlMA 

Dr N Venkataramanayya M A , Ph D 

hiadrat Unioertitg 

Ja^fi Ch&Ja or Jati ChB^a Bhlma was a member of the 
Pe^akallu branch of the Telugu Chtfcja family who played 
an important part in the history of Vcfigi during the latter 
part of the 10th century of the Christian era He was the 
master of Vsngi at the time when Saktivarman 1 of the 
Eastern Chfilukya family recovered his patrimony with the 
help of the Chola emperor Rfijarfija I It is said in the 
Prabhuparru plates that Saktivarman defeated Badyama and 
Maharaja, and rooted out the tree viz Jajfi Cho<^a with its 
expansive foliage and established himself in the land 1 
This is corroborated by the evidence of hia other inscriptions 1 
In the TiruvSlaAgfi^u plates of Rfijendra Chola I, it is stated 
that his father Rfijarfija I, killed in battle an Andhra king 
called Bhlma who has been identified with Ja^fi Chfx^a Bhlma 
mentioned above Rfijarfija I invaded Veftgi in the 14th 
year of his reign, that is 999 A D , and it must have been 
in this campaign that he put to death the Andhra long 
Bhlma As the coronation of Saktivarman I who also claims 
to have slain as noticed already, the same monarch was 
celebrated during this year, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the death of Bhlma and the re-establishment of the 

i JTA u p. 409 

1 ARE. 1918 Pl H pan. 5, p 132 1 Elliot a Collectlcc II p 34fl (Tire Madia* 
Gwt Oriental MS3 Lib. 15-6-26) 
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Chalukyan authority in Vengi were effected by the help of 
the Chola emperor. 

The circumstances in which Jata Choda Bhlma rose to 
power, and established himself m Vengi, keeping out the 
Eastern Chalukyas, the hereditary rulers of the country, 
have remained m obscurity until recently. The Eastern 
Chalukya records of the post-restoration period characterise 
the last 27 or 30 years of the 10th century A.D. as asvamika, 
anayaka and aiajaka which clearly suggest the absence of 
legally constituted government m the kingdom Several 
theories had been advanced to account for the prevalence of 
anarchy, though most of them had to be given up owing to 
their unsatisfactory character. They need not be taken into 
consideration here ; but some attention must be paid to a 
theory advanced some years ago by the late Mr. K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao, as it is considered to offer the true explana- 
tion of the terms asvamika, anayaka, or arajaka, applied to 
the stale of affairs in Vengi at the close of the 10th century. 
According to this theory, the so-called period of anarchy was 
not a period of anarchy at all “ There was no real 
interregnum,” declares Mr. Lakshmana Rao, the propounder 
of the theory, “ in that period, but that the collateral or 
junior line then ruled the country sending the senior line 
into exile The interregnum was only from the point of 
view of the senior line, whose members, driven away from 
the Telugu country, had to spend their time in Tamil or 
the Kanarese countries. The so-called interregnum ( asva - 
mika) does not connote the absence of the rulers in the 
Telugu country, as has been represented by the Chalukyan 
kings of the post-restoration period, or has been hitherto 
believed by some scholars, but only suggests the complete 
exclusion of the senior line from the Vengi and the Kalmga 
countries.” The Arambaka grant states, as a matter of fact, 
that king Badapa of the junior line conquered Amma II of 
the senior line who ruled up to 970 A.D. and ‘reigned 
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immediately after him " iWe can, therefore, he continues 
“ safely infer that Bidapa issued this inscription after he 
established himself as the king of the Vsftgi country after 
A D 970 * How long Bidapa continued to rule VEAgi 
after the expulsion of Amina II, Mr Lakshmana Rao finds 
it difficult to determine , but his rule is generally taken to 
have been conterminous with the period of interregnum 
Mr B V Krishna Rao only echoes the general belief when 
he asserts somewhat emphatically that * the period of 
anSyoJja that followed the death of Dinarnava was the 
period of AdhirSja Bidapa, the donor of the Arambska 
grant ' Therefore, in the opinion of these scholars V5Agi 
and Kalinga were subjected to the rule of Bidapa during the 
period of anBya\a 

It must be pointed out m the first place, that the term 
interregnum made use of by Mr Lakshmana Rao fails to 
convey the exact sense of the words ‘ an3ya\a, aivSml^a 
and arSjal^a employed in the inscriptions Interregnum 
denotes, no doubt, the interval between two reigns but does 
not imply the absence of legally constituted government The 
terms anByal^a (leaderless), azvBniika (lordless) and artyafya 
(kingless) definitely indicate a state of anarchy and confusion 
*' Andhradsfa wa3 according to a record of the time, 
“ without a king as the night of the second fortnight without 
the moon 11 

The Chijukyan inscriptions perhaps allude to a period 
of prolonged political disorder, through which the country 
had actually passed Secondly there is no justification for 
the assumption that Bidapa s reign is referred to in the 
inscriptions as a period of anSyaha because he was a 
member of the junior line If that were the real reason the 
regnal periods of the other members of the junior line who 

> El xbt, p 140. 

< JAHRS x, p 34 

• ARE, 1918, pt 0, pta 5 
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are known to have ruled over Vengi should have been 
similarly described. As the reigns of Tala I and Yuddha- 
malla II, the grandfather and father respectively of Badapa 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of post-restoration period 
precisely m the same manner as those of the kings of the 
senior line, it is not possible to believe that they branded the 
reign of Badapa alone as a period of anayafya owing to his 
descent in the junior line. Moreover, Badapa’s attack upon 
Vengi could not have taken place subsequent to the close 
of Amma II’s reign. The Arambaka grant clearly states 
that Badapa drove away, with the help of the Vallabha called 
Karnaraja (i e , the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III) the 
prosperous Ammaraja II, and having vanquished the dayadas 
(i.e , agnates) and a multitude of enemies, established 
himself in the kingdom. 0 It is obvious that Krishna III was 
alive at the time of Badapa’s invasion. As the death of 
Krishna, on whose support depended the success of the 
invasion, took place m 968 A D., it cannot be assigned to 
a date later than the year of his death. 7 The Chalukyan 
records of the post-restoration period declare that Amma 
ruled for a period of 25 years, and was succeeded by his 
step-brother Danarnava The end of Annua’ s reign was 
not, however, peaceful for Danarnava whom he superseded 
had at last turned against him, and having put him to death 
ascended the throne. 8 His coronation was celebrated, 

6 El, xix, p 140 

7 To circumvent this difficulty, Mr B V Krishna Rao put9 forth the sugges- 
tion that Badapa’s attach on Vengi might have taken place about 968 A D , the year 
of Krishna III s death, and towards the close of the reign of Amma II “ For three or 
four years a fierce struggle appears to have raged between Badapa and his allies on the 
one hand, and Amma II and his brothers on the other ” (JAHRS, x, p 48) These 
statements stand in need of substantiation 

8 The following passage m the Penneru grant of Sahtivarman alludes to this 
event (The Elliot Collection — G P Ms L 15-6-26), p 

BhunStha-Bhlma tanayah samaie ’tha chando 
BhSnupratapam = abhihatya tam = Amma-rajam 
Danarnava kshitipatih sam = apad=ajasra 
Danarchit=arthmikaras = tri samasa dharitrim 
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irding to his Kandnyam plates on Thursday, ash{aml of 
e pakiha and month (names lost} of the year S 892 
naoa Vasul, f c 970 AD He was associated in the 
imistration of the kingdom with the YuvarSjn, probahly his 
Sahtivarman ’ It is clear that Amma 11 was not driven 
of his kingdom by Bsdapa in 970 AD as he was killed 
hat year by his own step-brother DsnSmava who seized his 
ne immediately 

Bsdapa's attack upon Vtftgi and the expulsion of Amma 
lust be assigned as a matter of fact to a much earlier 
od The Msngallu plates allude to an attack of Krishna 
m Vtngi in 956 AD It is said that after Amma II had 
d for 1 1 years, he went to Knlinga on account of the 
th of Kpshna III leaving the country in charge of his 
t step-brother '* Ammo II evidently left the country 
ble to oppose the advance of the Rsshlrnko|n king 
B V Krishna Rno however believes that in the 
igallu plates there is no suggestion ' thnt AmmnrSja s 
rreignty was interrupted " This is not strictly true , 
according to thnt inscription, after Ammarlja s departure 
Sraava ruled the kingdom with the consent of his step 
her ‘ to the great joy of the people ” The abdication of 
rex m favour of his step brother whose superior claims to 
throne he had so far disregarded, and the flight from his 
{dom, unable to arrest the progress of Kpshna III s 
is ion do not accord well with the idea of the continuity of 
ima 8 rule They clearly point out, on the contrary, that 


JAHRS xl, pp 87-8 

Cl I of 1916-17 ARE 1917 pt. B para, 24 

Aramarlju •urapatMkhaymJi paftabaddh® dharftrto 
rir nn rV IrUakxlim JHaripQraffwnat Kj isinnakCpI t kaltt$»n 
lam obliged (o the Superintendent for Ep^rmphy Madta*, for permitting me 
mult the imptenloo* of the Inacrtpthm and copy lK« relevant paaaage 

JAHRS x p 48 
ARE, 1917 p Ihpt- 117 
85-I290B 
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though Amma might have been still regarded nominally as 
the sovereign, his rule was virtually interrupted and that he 
was constrained to seek safety in flight It must have been 
on this occasion that Badapa seized the throne, and attempted 
with Krishna’s help to revive the power of his family. The 
task was not, however, easy He was opposed by Danar- 
nava whom Amma left ,m charge of the government and his 
allies Badapa managed ultimately to subdue them probably 
with the Rashtrakuta help The subjugation of * the dayadas 
and the multitude of enemies ' referred to in the Arambaka 
grant probably represents his victory over them. 18 

How long Badapa continued to rule Vengi after this event 
is not known, but he seems to have lost his life on the battle- 
field in an encounter with Amma In the Prabhuparru grant 
of Saktivarman I, it is stated that Amma II despatched to 
heaven a dayada, who was a great hero, over the steps 
formed by the dead bodies of the elephants slam by him in 
battle 11 As Amma is known to have come into conflict only 
with one Dayada, viz , Badapa, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Badapa was the Dayada whom Amma had 
slam m battle Amma appears to have received valuable 
help m his final encounter with Badapa from Jala Choda 
Bhima The part played by Bhima m this war is described 
m an epigraph m the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram. 
Though broken and fragmentary, owing to the vandahstic 
zeal of the Chola renovator of the temple, it furnishes much 
valuable information about Bhlma’s antecedents and activities. 
He seems to have been a grandson, through a daughter 
whose name is unfortunately lost, of Kollaviganda Vijaya- 
ditya who ruled Vengi for 6 months m 918 A.D ; moreover, 

13 El, xi\, p 142 
h JTA, ,i. p 408 

SamgramabhOmau suravasabhumim 
aropya virottaram = Ammarajab 
dayadam = ugr = asinipHtitebha 
samtana sopana paramparabhifi 
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Ins sister appears to have manned a long of Vengi probably 
his cousin Amma II 11 Owing to the ties of kinship that 
bound him to the family of Kollavigamja Bhlma espoused 
the cause of Amma II, and helped him to overthrow the 
armies of Kpshna and recover his kingdom u 

It is not known when Amma actually regained the 
kingdom or what happened in the country subsequent to that 
event Trouble appears to have broken out m the hilly tracts 
of Kaluga during the last years of his reign in which DsnSr- 
nava and Nfpakdma the chief of Kolanu, were somehow 
involved They probably headed the rebellion, and plunged 
the country into confusion Amma appears to have met 
with his death while attempting to put down this rebellion 
On the death of Amma 11 Dinimava seized the throne 
proclaimed himself king and celebrated as stated already 
his coronation in 970 A D There appears to have been 


11 The Conjecvarara epigraph op err* with the praise of the Telufiu Chc|s family j 
and refen to a kino. »n ornament of the family evidently (Ch6]a Tr Inf fra hariklla 
or) Jaji Che^a Bhlma Thb part of the praiatil seems to have been modelled on that 
of the Eastern Chllukyaa. The names of Gonagiita VijnyXdltjra, Chljukya Bhbna I 
and Kollavlgaf^a VljayldUya and hb daughter (f) aro neat Introduced la order to 
ahow that Chofa TrinXtra (l r Jafl Cbth^a Bhlma) had descended from the illuatrloui 
royal family of Vtigi through hb mother Otherwise the Introduction of the namea of 
Kollavlgan^a and hla ancestors Into Jajxchat^a Bhlma • pniatti b hardly intelligible 
The reference to the Andhra country aa tooth eg mlpcdom i e hb slater s rank or 
station suggests that Jaji ChtJ^a Bhbna a a bier was married to one of KoOavigag^a s 
successors: and the mention of hflihra a a I tack on Vfcig! In dies tea) that thla king 
might have been Amma II 

** El sal, p 33 “ Srtlaoc K^ithna nn’parpa OScho- bhihatffo mad &ddhatln 
The exact sense of thb passage b not quite clear owing to the break In the slab oo 
which tho Inscription b engraved It rosy be understood in two ways 1 1 > that by the 
command of king Kfhhga, J V 1 ChO^a Bhlma while he was still a youth defeated an 
enemy name lost) who was exultant with pride t and l2l that while still in hb youth 
Jaji Choda Bhbna defeated an enemy exultant with prldo sent by king kfbhga Of 
these, the former does not seem to be In agreement with the tenor of tho inscription 
Bhbna was bound to the descendants of KoHavlgapd* by tie* of kinship and it b not 
likely that he would have Joined the RXshjrakflja king and hb allies against hb own 
kin amen. Therefore, the latter may be tentatively taken aa the meaning Intended in 
this context. 
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little or no opposition to his rule at first , for, his son and 
Yuvaraja Saktivarman found it possible, if we can trust the 
evidence of his inscriptions, to engage himself in hostilities 
with his southern neighbours. He is said to have dist’n- 
guished himself m his youth m Dramil-ahava or Chauhka- 
rana . 17 The synonymous use of the words Dramila and 
Chauhka in the inscriptions is generally taken to denote the 
Tamil Cholas or the Cholas of Tanjapurl, though widely 
divergent views are held as to the identity of the enemy with 
whom he was actually engaged 

Dr S K Aiyangar believes that Dramil-ahava means a 
war waged in behalf of the Tamil Cholas on the Telugu 
Chola prince Bhima “ Here we see,” he declares, “ Sakti- 
varman m the court of the Chola ruler , acting on behalf of the 
Cholas, against the Telugu Chola ruler Bhima, and rendering 
distinguished service.” 18 Mr B V Krishna Rao, on the 
contrary, holds that Saktivarman was acting, not on behalf 
of the Tamil Cholas, as suggested by Dr Aiyangar, but 
against them “ There is no doubt,” says he, “that the 
Dramilas mentioned m these inscriptions are the Cholas of 
Tanjapurl, the descendants of Parantaka I.’ 10 There is 
considerable force in Mr Krishna Rao’s contention , for, 
the term Dramil-ahava alludes distinctly to a conflict with 
the Dramilas or Tamils , 20 and the Telegu Chola chief 
Bhima (i.e , Jata Choda Bhima) who was known to 

w ARE, 1917, Pt ii, , c / 15 of 1917, JTA, n, p 409 

18 JAHRS.x.p 183 

19 Ibid, X, p 54 

2(1 The sense in which the ancient Andhras used the term Dramij-ahava is made 
clear by a later inscription of the time of the Eastern Ganga king, Rgjaraja Choda- 
gangadeva flA, xxm, p I69J 

] 

Sa Rsjarajah prathamam Jaya4nyah 
Patir bbabhuva Dramilahavotsave 
VirajamanSm atha Rajasundarim 
Ududhavams Choda mahibhuj atmajam 
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His contemporaries ns an Andhra could not have 
been the adversary with whom Snktivnrman was engaged 
in the Tamil battle 51 Moreover the Drnmi| shava could not 
have taken place as Dr Aiyangnr seems evidently to believe, 
during Saktivnrmnn s struggle with Jn(5 Cba^o in 998 99 A D 
for, it is said to have been an incident of hia feiiaoa or 
bslya Saktivarmnn it may be remembered was old enough 
to assume the office of YuvnrSjn and offer protection to the 
fiefholders in the kingdom at the time of the coronation of 
his father in 970 AD” His nlhancc with the Tamil Cholas 
which was n prelude to his struggle with Ja|5 Ch&da was not 
formed until 983 AD, eighteen jears later It is obvious 

that he was a man sufficiently advanced in years when he 
entered upon the struggle with Jn(A Chfida The Dramij 

shava which was fought in his youth must be assigned to a 
much earlier date Very probably it took place during the 
short reign of his father, when Saktivarmnn must have been 
a stripling youth not yet completely out of his teens ” 

® C/ Tirtxrll«AgI^ti ptitn Sll Hi p 398 

Dianna bhhnfna yudhipravW 
Yad Rl jar 1)5 nlhatfi mad llchyah 
Tad Bhlmanimlnam arandhram AndhraA 
hanmltl dan^na >aghlna tiufa mK 

n Mr B. V Krishna Rao assume* that Saktlvsrman was in his fiftieth year at th 
tlmo of his accession In 999 1000 A D and that he should have been consequently 
bom In 949 WA. D This Is not Improbable However be assigns the Dramij 
thava which look place In hit opinion In Saktlvarman s sixteenth year to 936 A D 
Kjish^a III who Invaded Vrtgi daring this year Is said to have Induced the Chsja 
king to Invade th* Andhra country from the south. Perhsps at this juncture be 
surmise* the Rlshpakots monarch Induced the ChBja king of Tafljlpurl who wa 
his subordinate to Inv de th Andhra country from the south iJAHRS x p 54) 
There Is little justification for the assumption that the Chsja king was a subordinate 
of Kfishna Ilf and let* for the suggestion that he Invaded the Andhra country at 
the bidding of the RtshfralrfOa moo arch How SaVtlvarman who Is said to have 
been bom In 949 30 A D could have reached the age of 16 in 936 A D and how 
be. a mere child who could not have yet properly learnt to speak participated In a 
war on the Ch&ja and defeated them are problems that demand explanation Mr 
Krishna Rao does not. at any rate throw any light on them 

n K. A. N S«trf ! Ct^M, l pp 169 90 
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The circumstances in which Saktivarman defeated the 
Cholas m Dramil-ahava are not known. The numerous 
inscriptions which bear ample testimony to the military acti- 
vities of the southern kings and princes do not allude even 
remotely to a conflict between the Cholas and their Andhra 
neighbours at this time Nevertheless, such a conflict was 
not altogether improbable. The political distinction that set 
in the Rashtrakula kingdom subsequent to the death of 
Krishna 111 gave the Chdlas an -opportunity to recover the 
territory which he had conquered from them They were 
not slow in taking advantage of it Parantaka II alias 
Sundara Chola who was then reigning over the Chola king- 
dom rapidly recovered the whole of Tondaimandalam and 
occupied the city of Kanchi during the closing years of his 
reign 24 This involved him m a conflict with the Rashlra- 
kutas Kakka II who ascended the throne of Manyakheta m 
972 A D appears to have made a feeble attempt to recover 
his hold on the Tamil districts In the Kharda grant, it is 
said that he defeated, among other enemies, the Cholas 2> 
Kakka’s victory is, however, believed to have been ‘ more 
imaginary than real ’ 20 It was not perhaps altogether ficti- 
tious, for, an invasion of the Chola country is mentioned in 
a Nolamba record of the latter half of the 10th century 
The Nolamba prince Vira Mahendra II, son of Polalchora II, 
is said to have led an expedition to Cholanadu and subjugated 
the country 27 Polalchdra was a subordinate of Krishna III, 

24 IA, xii, p 265 

25 Altekar The Rashtrakutas, p 125 

2( 5 ARE, 1913, 11 , para 14 (325 of 1912) 

27 ARE, 93 of 1913 Pt 11 , para 14, p 92 El, iv, p 280 An epigraph on 
the top of the Ba^aji Hill near Vellore (S1I I, p 76) dated m the 26th year of Krishna’s 
reign (965 A D ) records the gift of the village of Velluiupadi to the temple of 
PannappeSvara by a Nolamba chief called Tnbhuvanadhira Nulamba with biruda 
Pallava Muran (Fleet Dynasties, pp 421-22) This epigraph bears testimony to 
the Nolamba rule in the neighbourhood of Kafichl towards the close of the reign of 
Krishna III 
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from whom he appears to have obtained the city of Kfifichl 
probably at the time of the distribution of the con 
quered territory at Mclpsdi 3 The Chela reconquest of 
Ton^aimandalom must have resulted in the displacement 
of the Nolambas from the Tamil country and it was but 
natural that they should have made an attempt to re establish 
their authority Therefore, they declared war on the Chclas, 
and with the sanction and perhaps the actual support of 
their overlord Kahha II invaded the Chojn dominions 
Though Vtra Mnhcndra 11 and his overlord claim victory 
over the Cho|as, they do not seem to have gained any 
material advantage , for they failed to dislodge the Cho|as 
and recover their hold on Tondaiman^alnm 

The recovery of Ton^niman^alam by the Cho|as and 
their renewed military activity m the northern frontier pro- 
bably brought them into conflict with the Chsjukyaa of 
Vefigi P&ha n&du and Chttpuh n&du comprising \he south 
cm half of the present Nellore district passed into the hands 
of the Cholas about 940 A D Krishna III who conquered 
the Choja kingdom appears to have entrusted the admimstra 
tion of this region to the Vaidumba chiefs where they conti 
nued to rule even after his death It is not improbable 
that after the death of Kpshna III the Chojos made an 
attempt to reduce these districts at the time of then reconqucst 
of Tondaimanqlalam The steps which Dfinirnavn had 
taken for the protection of his southern frontier in 970 A D 
presuppose the presence of some danger which threatened 


n K. A. NUakanU Swtri : Cc[a. I pp 152 53 

** A Vaidamba chief Vlahgodira-Durel-araaa wu ruling Southern Plh»-c4^u in 
the 6th year of the Ch&|a king Rjjarfja I N D I 985 1 The Vakhimba country 1*T 

far In the south wat ; end the presence of Durai-erasa In Pike nl^u aeema to snggeat 
that he or hia father migrated to the east coa«t from their native home. As the 
Vaidamba chiefs were greatly favoured by Kfiah^o 111 with grants of larg tracts of 
t territory it la not unreasonable to believe that h placed DureJ-erasa in charge of this 
region. 
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the safety of his kingdom He bestowed upon his faithful 
supporters, Gondiya and Mallana of the Mudugonda 
Chalukya family, the frontier district of Pottapi-nadu 
as a fief and entrusted its protection to Yuvaraja Sakti- 
varman at the head of a strong elephant force r0 It is 
obvious that Danarnava felt grave apprehension about the 
designs of his southern neighbours, and placed the defence 
of the frontier m charge of the Yuvaraja himself (What 
happened after these preliminary measures to strengthen the 
frontier is not known. It is not, however, unlikely that both 
the kingdoms should have drifted into war which ultimately 
terminated in the Dramil-ahava The disturbed condition 
of the Chola kingdom during the closing years of Sundara 
Chola invited a foreign invasion. The country appears to 
have been thrown into confusion, owing to the dissensions 
m the royal family. The assassination of Aditya II in 969- 
70 A D., the death of his father Sundara Chola two years 
later, perhaps under suspicious circumstances,' 1 and the 
usurpation of the throne by Uttama Chola clearly point out 
that the Chola kingdom was agitated by internal strife A 
Chalukyan invasion of the Chola country could not have 
been impossible under the circumstances Encouraged by 
the unsettled condition of the government, Saktivarman 
probably led an expedition into Tondaimandalam and won 
a victory over the Chola army. 

Danarnava was not, however, destined to reap the fruits 
of lus victor} over the Dramilas. The apparent calm which 
marked the beginning of his reign was soon broken, and a 
severe political storm swept the kingdom spreading rum in 

JAHRS, xi. p 65 

"" The epithet port mjhfrat tunjtna ricta b> v-htcli Sundnra Chojn in referred In 
iti i he i- protnliK intended hhr Tord nmSrrutttiiijm , d^\ a Arunmirtun 

un* A r.t rc to ree-,11 jlir- unu-u d rnrur r^'aneei ,n JucI) tl>e I ini, dt-d fie feem* 
l<> fi nr (! d fc. t nvr |t)et,re of r-^nir- f i'ri! nreident vshirh hr met vn'h in ill* 
P v _l'i. i* tfi- ' o'd 1 f pil re tv* rin 
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its wake !n the third year of hia reign DSnSmava was con 
fronted with the outbreak of a formidable rebellion under the 
leadership of the powerful Telugu Chola prince JalS Chsda 
Bhlma The cause of the rebellion are unknown ]at5 
CliCdu probably could not reconcile himself to DinSmava a 
rule, and forgive him for his treachery to Arnma 11 What 
ever might have been the motive which prompted him to 
unfurl the standard of revolt, JatS Chftda soon gathered 
considerable strength and attacked DJnSmav a and his allies 
with great vigour Though no information is available at 
present about the incidents of the rebellion, it is definitely 
known that DinSmava perished ultimately m the struggle 
together with his ally Nppakima The Conjeevnram epi 
graph states explicitly that he destroyed them both with all 
their armies n The disaster which overtook the Chslukyos 
was so severe that they could not recover from its effects for 
nearly three decades They lost all power and had to seek 
safety in exile Jo\S Chftda Bhlma took possession of their 
dominion and declared himself 1 mg ° 

The overthrow of D&n&mnva and the dispossession of 
his sons of their sovereignly involved Jn(5 Ch&da in a war 
with the king of Knlrnga, who was related to them through 
marriage DSnSmava s mother was a daughter of 

55 ELI ttI- p 33 p« •afja^ak«tnpcm abhlhatpa 

Mr K. V Subrahmanya Ayymr believe* iK&t Dlnlmava lived until AD 1000 
M Though Dlnttnava wu dkpoaaewod of hb kingdom, *ayi he, K« appeal* (o have 
lived tCl AD 1000 Pcthap* Dlnlr^ar* continued to live after Ms do* 
podtloo for the CheUflr plate* of Kulatltriga Ch$da II attributed to him a reign of 30 
year*.” El pp 30-31 

The evidence of Che 11 Hr plate* b not aupported by earlier record*. Had 
Dlnlry*r» been alive In 1000 A.D hb too Aaldlvarman would not hava been crowned 

in 990-99 AD 

O Tha word drtatn which occur* at the end of the fragmentary paasage des- 
cribing Dtnlmara • de*troctlo*i (El **(. p 3^ In the Conjcevaram Inarriptkm 
•eeta* to *uggr*l that Ja|* CbO^a »*!*ed the kingdom. Thb view b corroborated by 
Saktlvarman • taacriptkm* wblcb clearly *how that immediately before hb aeee**lo*i 
Vfrtjl vr** under the *w*y of Ja^I CLMa (JTA U p 409) 

W — 1290B 
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Vajrahasta 1, who ruled up to 940 A D. 31 Vajrahasta had 
probably three sons, Gundama 1, Kamarnava I, and 
Vinayaditya, who governed the country m succession after the 
demise of their father Kamarnava I, who was on the 
throne at the time of Danarnava’s death, appears to have 
espoused the cause of his young cousins, and attempted to 
reinstate them This led to the outbreak of a war between 
Kamarnava and Jala Chsda , the former, however, failed to 
achieve his object ; and after a few years of fruitless struggle 
lost his life on the battle held. The death of Kamarnava 
appears to have left Kalinga without a proper ruler , and 
Jala Chdda seems to have made himself master of the country 
and entrusted its administration to Pdtarya of the GamgaSraya 
family It must have been about this time that Jata C.hoda 
came into conflict with the king of Pundra and invaded his 
kingdom."' 

The victory over Kamarnava left Jata Choda undisputed 
master of the east coast which he continued to rule until 
998-9 A D without a rival. The extreme south-west of the 

n TI ic Kandy am plates of Dunumnvn (JAHRS, \i, p 86) Dvatmaluras tasya 
c/in Danapcio jtjcshfho mahad bhun-bhujair jjitSnh 

Siinor Brhad Bhirnn mnlu bhujasy n I nnptnh(?l knlavit Knh-Vishnu nfimG II Scinoti 
Knlmgrjv in '•"it sutJivnh I Bhirnjdlupo hliud varam wjnpnijnh 

’’ ARE . 238 of 1930 31 By courtesy of the Superintendent of Epigrnphy, 
Southern Circle, Madras El, vxi, p 33 Mr K V Subralimnnyn Ayynr is of 
opinion that KrimSmnva was engaged in war with DanSmava and was killed by him 
in battle D.lnamnv a was dispossessed of his kingdom m 973 A D whereas KKmRr- 
ravn, the fourth of the name, ruled in the opinion of Mr Subrnhmanyn Ayynr, up to 
AD 939 (El, v xi, pp 30 31' Though it may be admitted for the sake of argument 
tha* DjrtXrrava lived until 1000 A D , it is not possible to understand why he should 
hnv e und"’tnh<-n to defend, from Kfimfirnnva’s invasion, Vcngi over which he was no 
looter ruling and fiovv he managed in his exile to equip an army for the purpose 
The p-> itinn which Mr Subrnhmanvn Avvv has sought to maintain is untenable 
The rV”i at who*- hands KsmSmsvn had perished wa«, as pointed out b> Mr 
B V Kn hns Rso, Ja S Ch*vls Bhimn and the event must have taken place about 
Oja \ D * 1* Kr *h~a Ran s contrn'ion that Ja'S Choda aho killed KfimSmava’s 
vc' 1 a' 5 er Viravid va who ruled from A D 978 canno*, however, lie accepted 
a' i in •'b — th- emends io r o f tl r teat of th e ifi'cnp'ion which clearly reads unoySci 

-ost’A 'J \RS x, pp 35 37j 
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kingdom, however, demanded immediate attention The 
Vaidumba king, Bhuvana TnnJtra, attacked RinS^Ki at the 
time of his struggle with D&n&rnava for the mastery over 
Vfngi and having defeated its king, Chola Mahirfija or the 
Mah&r&ja, as he was more familiarly known to his contem- 
poraries, crowned himself the king of the country in 972- 
73 A D " The distracted condition of Vfingi favoured his 
designs during the succeeding years and he reduced to 
subjection the territory extendin g as far east as the Eastern 
Ghats including Pottapi nfidu before A D 975-6 87 Tbe 
Vaidumba conquest of Pottapi nadu which was granted as a 
fief to Mudugonqla Chilukya princes Mallana and Gondiya 
by D&n&rnava in 970 AD® could not be treated with in- 
difference , and Chola Mah&r&ja who was dispossessed of 
his dominion had also probably sent an appeal to Ja{& Cho^a 
for help Therefore as soon as he overthrew Kfim&mava 
and placed the affairs of VfAgi on a stable basis, Ja^fi Ch&da 
came down to the South with his forces defeated Bhuvana 
TnnStra in battle and compelled him to submit to his 
authority To commemorate his victory over the Vaidumba, 
Jatfi Ch&da appears to have assumed the title of Cheja 
TrmCtra * 

The reconquest of Pottapi n&^u was soon followed by an 
invasion of the Chola kingdom The causes of this mvasion 
are not known , it may, however be surmised that the help, 
which Bhuvana TnnJtra possibly obtained from the Chola 
court, might have served as a convenient pretext for the inva 

* ARE 325 of 1905 

® The Madras Masctrm Copperplate grant of Veld am he Mahblja dated S. 
®97 (A.D 975-76) which register* the gift of the village of Mandaram in Pottapf-nldu 
clearly shows that the district had pas sed under his role sometime before this date 
IARE, of 1935-36) 

» JAHRS xhpp 60-81 

* El »!, p 32, Va£dtzmb«-prabhptf-rl7a-fI}<mpa-rSfrfa-p3haslA<7n. Vcd 
^oniba-d<irpe-prnJcajapah<irta ARE, 236 of 1931 (nnpabJUhad) by coortes y of the 
Superintendent of Epigraphy Madras. 
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sion. However that may be, Jata Choda entered Tondai- 
mandalam at the head of his army m 982 A.D , and 
advanced upon fhe city of Kanchi which he seems to have 
captured without much difficulty. 40 Nevertheless he does not 
seem to have held the city long , for an inscription at Tiru- 
mulaiwayil m the Saidapet taluq of the Chmgleput district 
dated m the 1 4th regnal year of Uttama Chola (A D 983- 
84 A.D ) 41 shows distinctly that the Cholas soon recovered 
the territory in the north of the city, and perhaps threatened 
to cut off his communications Jata Choda was probably 
compelled to retire hastily from the city and return to his 
kingdom. 

Very little is known about the affairs of Vengi, during the 
years that immediately followed the Kanchi expedition. Jata 
Choda, no doubt, continued to rule the country without 
serious opposition. The unsettled condition of the Deccan 
after the dissolution of the Rashtrakuta empire and the weak- 
ness which cramped the activities of the Chola government 
owing mainly to internal dissensions left Jata Choda in un- 
disturbed possession of the kingdom. The death of Uttama 
Chola and the accession to the throne of his young nephew 
Rajaraja m 985 A D , however, introduced a change m the 
situation Rajaraja was a proud and ambitious monarch. 


40 The date of this invasion cannot be fixed definitely , the fragmentary character 
of the Conjeevaram epigraph (El, xxi, p 32;, which was evidently set up during this 
invasion lends itself unfortunately to different interpretations Mr B V Krishna 
Rao contends that the record is dated in S 904 , whereas Mr K V Subrahmanya 
Ayyar places it nineteen years later in S 923 The date, suggested by Mr Subrah- 
manya Ayyar has to be rejected, whatever may be the textual justification, on histori- 
cal grounds The inscriptions of Sahbvarman I make it abundantly clear that 
before his accession to the throne of Vengi m S 921 (999 A D ) he put to death Jata 
Choda and his family Therefore Jata Choda could not have set up this inscription 
at Kanchi some two years after his death The restoration of the fragmentary passage 
** panchulla lvanai Srlkora kondar ” proposed by Mr Subrahmanya Ayyar, evi- 
dently to support his date for the inscription, cannot be accepted as it is opposed to 
the evidence of the Tiruvfilangadu plates (SII, in ). 

41 SI, I, ,111, No 141 
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He resolved to chastise the enemies "who harassed his family 
in the past and make himself supreme lord of the whole of 
South India Vengi seems to have engaged his attention 
from the beginning Ja^fi Ch&da remained still unpunished 
for his attack on K&flchl Moreover an independent and un- 
friendly Veftgi on his north eastern frontier was sure to be an 
obstacle in his path, and as a first step in furtherance of his 
schemes of conquest it was necessary to bring it under his 
control A direct invasion was probably nsky as Jajfi ChB^a 
was a famous warrior and experienced general To under 
mme his power from inside, and bring Vingi within the 
ambit of the Choja empire without appearing to embark on a 
war of aggression Rftjorflja evinced a great interest in the 
fortune of the sons of Dfinfimava, and having probably invited 
them to his court took them under his protection He gave 
hia daughter Kundabai in mam age to Dinfirnava s younger 
son Vimalsditya and offered to re- instate the elder Sakti 
vnrman in his ancestral dominions 

The time when the Eastern Chsjukya pnnces first came 
mto contact with the Chela court cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained Vimalsditya is said to have been sojourning in the 
South Ar cot district during the second year of RfijarSja 43 this 
is not unlikely for R&jarSja seems to have commenced his 
war upon Veftgi shortly afterwards 

Though the conquest of Vcngi is mentioned in the records 
of RfijarSja s fourteenth regnal year (999 A D ) the war far 
the subjugation of the country seems to have actually com 
menced much earlier The fact that one of his vassals, the 
Vaidumba chief, Vishnu diva Durai Arasan was governing 
Re^bpfilam in Paka nfi^lu in his sixth regnal year (991 AD) 
shows clearly that he had already launched his attack on Jatfi 
Chckjla Bhlma and wrested from him the southernmost district 
of his kingdom 48 This was however the initial campaign 

rt 1C V SntirmtimaniyK Ayymi : Ancient Detnm. p. 247 

o ndi c ee. ' 
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of a war which dragged on its weary course during the next 
seven or eight years. 

The events of this war are not fully recorded. The 
Chola inscriptions casually allude to the conquest of the 
Country, and leave us entirely in the dark about the incidents 
of the war. A brief account of the war is, however, given 
in the inscriptions of Saktivarman , but they notice only his 
butstandmg victories, ignoring the reverses which he must 
have sustained during the struggle The long duration of the 
war nevertheless indicates that Saktivarman and his allies 
met with stubborn resistance, and the progress of the conquest 
was, indeed, slow 

Saktivarman, according to the information furnished by 
his inscriptions, won three victories over Jata Choda and his 
lieutenants. They probably represent three different stages 
in the progress of the war At first, Jata Choda is said to 
have despatched against Saktivarman and his allies a famous 
warrior, whose name unfortunately is not disclosed m the 
inscriptions. He was, however, slain by Saktivarman, 
perhaps m a personal combat . 44 

Next came a couple of warriors Badyama and Maharaja ; 
they were not more successful than their predecesssor. 
Saktivarman engaged them in a battle, and having inflicted 
> on them a defeat put them to flight. Doubt and uncertainty 
obscure the identity of these chiefs. 4C Badyama was 

44 JTA, 11 , p 409 Preshitam Choda-Bhltnena yach chitn\ntasUhasa 

P anchatvam anayat fikshnam eha-xfiram soa-bahuna 

45 Badyama and Mahsraja are taken by some to be the different members of 
a single name Badyama-Maharaja (ARE, 1918, Pt , II, p 132) and it is believed that be 
'was identical with Badapa, the Chalukya prince, who having driven out Amma II 
from his kingdom occupied the throne of Vengi for a short time (The Ugadisa 
safichika of the Patrika 1921) These views are not supported by evidence The text 
of Saktivarman s inscriptions, the only source of our information on the subject, 
shows that Badyama and Maharaja are the names of two different individuals 

The Prabhuparru Plates (JTA, u, p 403) 

Badyamas-cha-Mahatajo ma (va 7) danyO bam 
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probably a chief of the Telugu Chsla descent who espoused 
the cause of Jata Ch&Ja and followed his fortunes loyally 
to the end MahirSja was, no doubt identical with Chola 
Mahiraja of Ren&du The ^ ruleia of this country were 
spoken of by their contemporaries as the MahSrBjas as a 
consequence of which the territory under their rule acquired 
m course of time, the special name of MahfirSjapSdi or Msrja 
vadi f e the country of the Mahsr*]as “ Jata Choda it 
may be remembered overthrew the Vaidumba king 
Bhuvana Tnnetra and restored the Chela MahfirSja the 
kingdom of Rtnficlu which the former had conquered from 
him in 972 3 A D It must have been the memory of this 
act of generosity which prompted Chola MahSrija to take 
up arms in defence o f his benefactor when the latter was 
assailed by Saktivarman and his allies, though he failed to 
render any material help 

The victory which Sakttvarman won over the armies of 
Badyama and Maharaja opened the way for his advance 
mto the interior of the kingdom of Vengi Accompanied by 
his allies he proceeded to the north and met Jati Chsda 
who came to oppose him at the head of his forces m an 


II The Andhra Sahitym Parishs t PI* to* (ARE Cp 15 of 1917 18) 

Yanat ypddhata Badyam-gdhipa Mahlxf jgdayn vidrntih 
m The Pennrni Plates (Elliot • Collection) TLe Madras Gov ernm ent Oriental MSS. 
Library 15-6-26, p. 348. 

Ylna fits Boddcnjifidf} sin-tdooh jin Mahlrtjah. It b obvious that Bad ytrr a nd 
Mahlrfja are not identical. The identificati on of Badyama with Bidapa ettuut also 
be accepted. They are two different name* though it may be possible to tnce some 
•oct of etymological counectloo between them. Moreover Bldapa who wu da In by 
Aroma II long before the commencement of anarchy could not have bean the nme 
as Badyama who oppoaad iabtivaiman I at the end of that period. 

* The Rlsbpakfi{a Inscriptions of Puling a (/ e. the present Ptmganoor Zamln 
dsryj mention a Mahlrfja who Invaded the district probably aftsr the doath of 
Kfithga IL (ARE, 1 935-34 p 23 ) He must have been friend of Jaj* Chu^a who, 
as stated in the Prabhupami and the Andhra Sihitya Paiiahat plates joined Badyama 
and opposed Aaktjvarman. An earlier Mahlrfja fignrea in the Bcna Inacripttoost/ 
tha previotu century ARE, 163 164.of 1933-34 
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unknown place In the engagement that followed Sakti- 
varman inflicted a defeat on Jata Choda’s army and put him 
to death. His efforts were at last crowned with success, and 
he managed, thanks to the help of the Chola monarch, to 
recover the throne of his ancestors. Saktivarman had, 
however, to pay a heavy price for the Chola help. Though 
he was crowned, like his predecessors, the supreme sovereign 
of Vengi, he had to allow him self to be guided by his ally 
in regulating the external policy of his kmgdom. In other 
words, Vengi ceased to be an independent kingdom under 
Saktivarman I, and assumed the role of a subordinate ally of 
the mighty Chola empire. 

A ddendum 

Some of the conclusions reached m the foregoing paper 
demand reconsideration m the light of fresh evidence that 
has been brought to light recently. It has been stated above 
that the expulsion of Amma II from Vengi owing to Badapa’s 
intervention took place m 945 A.D. , but the date here 
suggested has turned to be far too late for the event. In an 
unpublished copper-plate grant of Badapa to which I had 
access by the kind courtesy of Rao Bahadur C R 
Krishnamacharlu, the Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, 
it is clearly stated that Badapa expelled the boy, Amma, 
and ascended his throne. 

Ammam Bhlmatmajam pattabaddham £nyuddhnmalla]ah 

Balam balat tam-uccatya Badapabhupatir-babhau. 

As Badapa is said to have dislodged Amma with the help 
of Krishna III, and as the latter, according to the Mangallu 
plates, fled from Vengi owing to Krishna’s wrath in the twelfth 
year of his reign, one may be tempted to place Badapa’s 
advent on this occasion (IA, xx, p. 271). At the time of the 
Rashtrakuta invasion m his twelfth regnal year, he must have 
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been twenty four years old an age when he could no longer 
have been referred to as a boy ( bsla ) More important than 
this is the explicit statement in the M&ngallu plates (c/ 1 of 
1916-17) that DsnSrnava ruled Vingi after Amma s flight to 
Kalinga to the great joy of the people with the consent of 
Vallabha i e Krishna III 

SQnus tasy Ammarfijas sura pah vibhavah pajtabaddho 

dhantrlm 

Rakshannekadaf fibdfin jitanpur agamat Kpshnakopfit 

KalifigSn 

Tasya dvaimfiturah kshmSrn sakala jana mude Vallabhsd 

Hptar&jyfi 

Dsn&rnavefe- pyavati Manu naySd AnkidevI tanOjah 4 

Therefore Bsdapa s occupation of V&igi must be assigned 
to an earlier date It had probably taken place during the 
years that immediately succeeded Amma a accession to the 
throne in 945 AD The Kcrumelli grant of RsjarSja 
alludes to Amma s victory over Yuddhamalla II the father 
of Bsdapa It is said that Amma II killed Yuddhamalla in 
battle and ruled the kingdom for twenty five years 48 
Yuddhamalla II it may be remembered was the father of 
Bidapa after a rule of seven years he was expelled from 
VCngi by Chslukya Bhlma II the father of Amma II 
Yuddhamalla appears to have bided his time and made an 
attempt to regam his hold on Vetigi after the death of 
Chsjukya Bhlma II Bsdapa and his brother Tlla II pro- 
bably accompanied their father on this occasion and succeed- 
ed for a short time in getting a foothold m a part of the king 


a My retention Km been drawn to the importance of till* piwgc by my Wend 
Mr M_ Venkataramayy*. 

41 IA xir p 52. 

57—12906 
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dom of Vengi ; 40 but Amma II defeated them and put to 
death Y uddhamalla and having re-estabhshed his authority 
in Vengi bore sway over the kingdom for twenty-five 
years. 


49 Neither Badapa nor Tslapa is mentioned m the charters of Eastern Chalukya 
kings as having ruled at Vengi, though their father Yuddhamalla is said to have 
ruled for a period of seven years This clearly indicates that they did not ascend the 
throne of Vengi, though they held sway as shown by their records, over Velngdu for 
some time Bgdapa’s intervention, according to the unpublished record mentioned 
above, took place at the time when Amma II was still a boy The latter who was 
only twelve years old at the time of his accession, put to death Yuddhamalla, and 
then ruled the country for twenty five years Both the attacks of Yuddhamalla and 
his son obviously took place at the commencement of the reign of Amma II It is not 
therefore unlikely that they refer to one and the same event 

An alternative explanation of the events described above is also possible 
Yuddhamalla’s attack on Vengi ended abortively, and he himself lost his life in the 
adventure as stated in the Korumelh grant Amma II ascended to the throne He 
was not however allowed to reign in peace Badapa who succeeded his father 
Yuddhamalla as the head of the junior branch of the family attempted to retrieve 
its fortunes, and succeeded for a while with the help of Rashtrakuta Krishna III m 
ousting Amma II from the throne, but Amma mustered strength and managed 
ultimately to overthrow Badapa and recover his kingdom 
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I thank the Council of the Indian History Congress for 
the distinction they have conferred upon me by asking me 
to preside over the section dealing with Medieval History 
of India including the Sultanate It is universally recognised 
that this period is of exceptional importance, as it was in 
augurated by the advent of a new element in the life of the 
Indian people The Muslim conquerors who were the bearers 
of a distinct social moral political cultural and religious 
code of life did not treat this country as a province of then- 
far flung empire but made it their home and influenced every 
phase of the life of the people of India It is therefore, essential 
for us to study this period in order to understand the results of 
the impact of the Muslim civilization on India in the early 
stages of its conquest But unfortunately this period has 
not received its due share of attention from the historians of 
India, either because of their lack of interest in it, or more 
probably because of the comparative paucity of material and 
the limited number of original authorities dealing with this 
period I personally do not believe in this for I think that 
difficulties should have rather stimulated research workers 
to greater efforts I do not believe in the paucity of material 
because if chronicles which record the exploits of kings and 
their courtiers are not abundant other works like the Dlwdns 
of contemporary poets coflections of correspondence of 
kings the discourses of saints and scholars books on bio- 
graphy and sometimes even works on such abstruse subjects 
as Astronomy and Mathematics furnish valuable historical 
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matenal. As an illustration of this, I may mention that, . 
when I was engaged m writing a history of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna, the only work which furnished me with the 
details of the route followed by the Sultan on his expedition 
to Somnath was the Dlwan of a contemporary poet named 
Farrukhl , and a disagreement among the chief authorities 
regarding the date of an important meeting between the 
Sultan and a ruler of Transoxiana was settled by a casual 
reference made to this incident by the famous scholar Al- 
Blruni in his little known work on astronomy named 
Ghurratu z-zqat. It is, however, gratifying to note that the 
apathy of the Indian scholar towards the history of 
Medieval India, if it ever existed, is now diminishing, and 
numerous works of great value have been published during 
the last few years The Rise and Fall of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlaq by Dr. Agha Mahdi Husain, A History of the 
Qaraunah Tw\s by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, The Decline of the 
Seljuquid Empu e by Dr. Sanaullah, Politics in Pre-Mughul 
India by Dr Ishwar Nath Topa, are very valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the history of the Medieval 
period Professor Muhammad Harun Khan Sherwani, of 
the Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan, is engaged in 
writing a history of the Bahmani Dynasty and a biography 
of Mahmud Gawan, the last great Wazir of this dynasty 
Some of the research scholars of the Osmania University 
have successfully worked on the pre-Mughul history of the 
Deccan and recently Dr. Aziz Ahmad has been awarded 
a Ph D degree by the Muslim University, Aligarh, on a 
thesis entitled The Slave Sultans of Delhi It is there- 
fore hoped that m a few years we will have a series of 
learned and specialized works dealing with each important 
section of Medieval history. Further, it is not only the 
narrative of wars and political intrigues, but also the cultural 
history of the Indian people, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, and several important works like The 
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Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India and Education in 
M ushm India, both by Mr S M Jafar The Life and Condi 
tions of the People of Hindustan (1200-1550) by Dr Kunwar 
Muhammad Ashraf, and The Muslim Educational Institu 
tions in India by the Shibh Academy, Azamgarrh, show that 
this aspect of Indian history has not been neglected 
Besides these, several important Persian texts have been 
edited and published like the ChSch Nsmah and Ma $0m s 
Ta rikh i Hind by Dr U M Daudpota, Director of Public 
Instruction Sind, and the Fuinhu s Safofln, a metrical his 
tory of India which is the work of a court poet of SultSn 
* A1& u d Din BahmanI by Dr Agha Mahdi Husain These 
will be of great help to the research scholars os source books 
Muslim epigraphy too has furnished valuable material to the 
historians of the Medieval period Mr Ghulam Yazdani 
Director of Archaeology H E H the Nizam s Dominions 
has edited some inscriptions in the Epigraphia Indo 
Moslemica which throw light on the cultural movements of 
the Muslim period and help to define the extent of 
Muhammad bm Tughlaq’s conquests in the various ports of 
the Deccan Mr Q M Moneer, Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Western Circle Poona, has taken m hand 
the work of editing the inscriptions on the ancient monu 
ments at Thatta m Sind which, when published, will surely 
clarify some obscure portions of the history of Sind M 
Muhammad Shafi Principal Oriental College Lahore has 
published several important inscriptions in the Oriental 
College Magazine , Lahore one of which discovered by him 
at Sihwan in Sind settles finally the disputed point regarding 
the place of burial of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

I have given above a brief outline of the efforts which 
have been made by individual scholars T here us also a 
wide and generally felt want for a new and scientific history 
of India and numerous associations have undertaken this 
work In the Muslim University at Aligarh, a Historical 
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Research Institute has been established with the object of 
bringing out a comprehensive history of India. A board 
of editors has been formed of which Mr. M B. Ahmad, 
I.C S., is the President Although the details of the scheme 
have not yet been published, it is hoped that the history of 
Medieval India will receive its due share of attention. The 
Government of H. E. H the Nizam of Hyderabad, at, the 
instance of the Department of History of the Osmama Uni- 
versity, have recently sanctioned a proposal to compile a 
history of India in 7 volumes, with special reference to the 
history of the Deccan The second volume of this series 
will be devoted to the history of Medieval India. At 
Patna, the Indian Academy of History has decided to pre- 
pare a reconstructed history of India in 20 volumes. The 
board of editors will consist of 6 scholars, with Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar as its President The details of this scheme have 
not yet been published but it is hoped that m this compre- 
hensive history, Medieval India will receive its due share 
of attention. At Azamgarh, in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the Shibli Academy, which consists of a 
band of selfless scholars and has for more than 23 years 
been serving the cause of Oriental learning, has now under- 
taken to compile a history of India m several volumes, 
beginning with the conquest of Sind by the Arabs. Volume 

1 of this series deals with the history of Sind. It consists of 

2 parts, and is ready for publication. The first part contains, 
among other things, chapters on the Geography of Sind, its 
conquest by the Arabs, and the Habbari, Isma‘ili and Somra 
Dynasties. The second part is devoted to the cultural 
history of Sind and gives valuable information from authentic 
sources regarding such important topics as agriculture, export 
and import trade, customs, works of public utility, establish- 
ment of schools, introduction of arts and sciences, etc., under 
Muslim rule. The "second volume is devoted entirely 
to the history of the Ghaznawid Dynasty and is also ready 
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for publication The Indian History Congress, at its session 
held at Allahabad last year, adopted n resolution to examine 
the feasibility of preparing a scientific and comprehensive 
history of India In giving effect to this resolution, the 
editor of the Journal of Indian History Madras, has drawn 
up a syllabus for a history of India in 10 volumes volumes 
III and IV of which are devoted to the period with which 
we are concerned 

I have mentioned the above details with a view to show 
that there is a general desire among Indian scholars for a 
comprehensive and authoritative history of India Each 
of the projects enumerated above is in the hands of recog 
nised scholars, and there is no doubt that the results of their 
efforts will be of an excellent nature I hope that to make 
the history more scholarly, more authentic and authon 
tatrve each volume of the schemes enumerated above would 
be entrusted only to those scholars, or group of scholars, who 
have made a special study of the period covered by each 
volume So far as the Medieval period of our history is 
concerned I would like further to suggest to the associations 
advocating the project of a comprehensive history of India 
that almost all the material for a history of the Muslim period 
is exclusively in Persian, and it would be advisable that 
those who are entrusted with the work of writing about this 
period should possess a thorough knowledge of the Persian 
language and its idiom Of course many of the original 
Persian texts have been translated into English, but a reliance 
on them for a scientific history will defeat its own purpose 
Reynold s translation of the Ta rlkh-i Yamim by ‘Utbi (a 
writer contemporary with SultSn Mahmfld of Ghaznfi) has 
been repeatedly shown to be not only inaccurate but extreme- 
ly misleading Major Raverty s translation of the TabaqOt 
i Nflfirt too is not supposed to be free from glaring mistakes 
The translation of the other Persian texts as given in Elliot 
and Dcrwson s History of India , though universally 
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quoted as an authority of the first class and even regarded 
by many as the last word on the subject, is responsible for 
the dissemination and perpetuation of innumerable inexacti- 
tudes and even false and distorted history Without denying 
the immense service rendered to the cause of Indian scholar- 
ship by this work, it can be asserted with confidence that 
from the point of view of research, the translations of the 
various Persian texts given m it are on the whole unreliable 
and misleading Sometimes even proper names have been 
mistranslated and Persian idioms have been misunderstood to 
give quite a contrary interpretation of the words of the original 
authors Owing to the great reputation which this work has 
enjoyed, scholars working on the Muslim period of Indian 
history rarely consider it necessary to refer to the original 
texts for a verification of Elliot’s translations The result is 
that serious blunders have been unconsciously committed and 
p erpetuated by honest reseach workers The errors of 
Elliot’s translations, to which attention has never been force- 
fully drawn, have now been collected m the form of a book 
entitled Studies in Indo-Muslim Histoiy by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mr. H S Hodivala, formerly Principal 
of the Baha’u’d-Dln College, Junagarh, and look alarming 
for their seriousness and magnitude In this work, Mr. 
Hodivala has also rectified a large number of errors of inter- 
pretation and transliteration, and drawn upon his expert 
knowledge as a numismatist m correcting various toponyms 
and determining the exact chronology. Mr Hodivala ’s 
work will come as a great shock to those scholars who had 
pinned their faith on the infallibility of Elliot’s translation. 
Mr Hodivala has put m a prodigious amount of patient 
labour and scholarship, but he does not profess to have 
exhausted all the mistakes or to have revised all the transla- 
tions, and still there are innumerable inaccuracies which have 
to be rectified. I, therefore, strongly advise that the volumes 
devoted to the history of the Muslim period of Indian History 
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in any of the contemplated histones of India should be 
entrusted only to those scholars who are fully conversant with 
the language and idiom of the onginal texts 

Before 1 conclude this bnef address ] would like to point 
out that there was a time when the student of Indian history 
was satisfied with the more or less useless task of knowing 
the wars of kings and intnguea of their courtiers but now 
he is beginning to be conscious of the necessity of studying 
the social, economic and moral attainments of hts ancestors, 
the progress they made in arts and letters, and the effect of 
each reign on these vital things He wants to know some- 
thing about the achievements of the Muslim kings in the arts 
of peace, and their contribution to the cultural heritage of 
India The future historians would therefore, do well to 
try to develop this line of history to the fullest possible extent 
and to show that Indian civilization is neither a foreign 
graft nor the gift or possession of any one class or section 
but is the result of the united efforts of all the diverse 
elements that make up the India of to-day 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SHER SHAH SUR ON 
THE ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE OF 

INDIA 

Mr. Percy Brown, A.R.C A., F.R A S.B. 

Victoria Memorial, Calcutta 

Constructed under the orders of the Afghan family of 
the house of Suri, chiefly by its principal member Sher Shah 
who ruled at Delhi towards the middle of the sixteenth’ 
century, are two different groups of buildings in entirely 
separate localities, each of which illustrates in a most signi- 
ficant manner the development of the art of building m the 
Islamic style In the first instance, the tombs of the Suri 
family at Sasaram in Bihar mark the final phase of a type of 
architecture as this culminated during the ascendency of the 
Sayyids and Lodis at Delhi On the other hand, m what is 
known as the Purana Qila at Delhi, and particularly m its 
mosque, the QiIa-i-Kuhna, with one or two other buildings 
all executed by Sher Shah Sur, we not only see examples 
of architecture of a very distinctive character, but these 
structures also provide a connecting link between the declin- 
ing productions of the Delhi Sultanate and the subsequent 
magnificent flowering of the Islamic building art under the 
dynasty of the Mughuls. 

Several of the Muslim rulers of India have exercised a 
marked personal influence on the style of architecture that 
' flourished under their authority , so much so that in some 
of the examples at Delhi representing the imperial develop- 
ment, and also in the productions of the provmcial rulers, 
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the impress of an aesthetic individuality is very noticeable 
Among these mention may be made of Qutb-ud dm of the 
Slave dynasty and Firuz Tughluq both of whose monu 
ments at Delhi stand out on account of their style being of 
of an exceptionally personal character Later, there is no 
mistaking in the productions of the Mughuls the influence 
of Akbar with his indigenous propensities expressed in red 
sandstone or of Shah Jahan and the feeling for sumptuous 
ness displayed in his arcades of white marble picked out m 
gold Turning to the provincial monuments the spirit of 
Ahmed Shah lingers over the great mosque at Ahraedabad 
outside which lies the marble tomb of this ruler while the 
power of Begarah of the same dynasty is observable m his 
vast ruined capital at Champamr 

But none of these royal patrons of the building art 
appeared on the scene at a more decisive juncture than the 
Afghan ruler Sher Shah when he mounted the throne at 
Delhi m 1 538 As far as the sphere of architecture was 
concerned, the occasion was one of those rare instances of 
the right man appearing at the right moment for Sher Shah 
assumed power at Delhi at a time when only intelligent en 
couragement and an aesthetic outlook could save the Islamic 
style of architecture in Upper India if not from oblivion at 
least from a dangerous period of inertia What is surprising 
is that so much was achieved in such a short space of tune 
aa Sher Shah reigned at Delhi only for six years, and the 
succeeding members of the dynasty failed to continue his 
architectural schemes 

The architectural movement here referred to resolves 
itself into four parts In the first place there is the state of 
the building art in Northern India ns this existed under the 
predecessors of the Sur dynasty, in other words its condition 
as maintained under the rule of the Lodis Secondly it is 
necessary to realize the architectural ideals of Sher Shah Sur, 
his personal aims and objects of which there are literary 
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and other contemporary records. Thirdly, there are these 
ideals as they materialized under his patronage, i.e., the 
buildings of his period Lastly, and of special significance 
is the effect these buildings had on the style that followed, 
that is to say, their influence on the subsequent architectural 
development of the Mughuls. 

As regards the first of these divisions of the subject, the 
character of the building art in the first half of the sixteenth 
century as this existed under Islamic authority in Upper 
India, there are evidences that this was approaching a state 
of decline It is hardly necessary to emphasize that such a 
condition was in a large measure due to the political cir- 
cumstances that then prevailed Owing to a variety of 
causes during much of the fifteenth century and in the early 
years of the sixteenth, the imperial power at Delhi under the 
dynasties of the Sayyids and Lodis had been of an unsubs- 
tantial nature. This is shown m the type of building 
erected during their period. In other words, under the 
diminishing influence of these two royal houses, all forms 
of constructive enterprise languished, and what architecture 
was produced reflects the weakening spiht of the time. 
Unlike the periods of the sovereignty of the earlier Sultanates 
such as the Tughluqs and, before them, the Khaljis, no 
great structural undertakings are recorded, no capital cities 
were founded, no imperial palaces, no fortresses or strong- 
holds were created, no mosques of importance, no colleges, and 
no public buildings were erected. It is significant that 
almost the only form of monument that appealed to the ruler 
and their court officials at this juncture were those expressive 
of dissolution — they excelled m memorials to the dead. At 
perhaps no other period has the tomb been more manifest 
m the consciousness of the people than during the reign of 
the Sayyids and Lodis, so much so that Delhi and its environs 
were converted into a vast necropolis Most of the battered- 
domed buildings that are strewn in such profusion among 
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the ruins of ancient Delhi are tombs built during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries That some of these are monuments 
of style and distinction one cannot deny such as the royal 
mausoleums of Mubarak Sayyid Muhammed Sayyid, and 
Sikander Lodi, although as a whole they are not particularly 
inspiring works of architecture But some of them illustrate 
rather a special type of tomb the chief characteristic of which 
is the octagonal plan, a shape which, as will be shown was 
to be developed by Sher Shah at Sasaram in a very splendid 
manner 

The foregoing presents a bnef outline of the state of the 
building art as it was being practised in Upper India when 
the founders of the Mughul dynasty the emperors Babur 
and Humayun, were endeavouring to consolidate their lung 
dom on the disintegrating foundations of the Delhi Sultanate 
For both these rulers conditions were not sufficiently/ stable 
to enable them to make any notable contributions to the 
building productions of their time Humayun, however is 
recorded to have founded a new city of Delhi which he 
called Dinpanah or ‘ world refuge,” but practically nothing 
of this now remains and the few other structures built by 
this ruler bear no special character It is true that at Delhi 
there is Humayun s magnificent mausoleum one of the 
finest buildings of its kind but its creation was due to the 
enterprise of his distinguished widow Haji Begum, and was 
accordingly raised after his death To sum up it is no 
exaggeration to say that to all intents and purposes 
the practice of intelligent and significant building construction 
approached in the first half of the sixteenth century a state 
of suspended animation 

It was at this decisive stage of the evolution of the 
building art that the Afghan ruler Sher Shah appears on the 
scene, and a bnef account of his personality m this connection 
may be useful There are proofs of his determination to 
make himself an ideal administrator of the temtory that 
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destiny, and his own right arm, had put in his possession, 
and that he was one of the greatest of the Muslim rulers of 
India, with broad and practical views, is fairly clear. 
Humayun, the Mughul emperor whom he unseated, had no 
doubts about his capacities as he admitted to Khalifa, his 
minister, when he remarked, “ Keep an eye on Sher Khan 
(as he was then called) he is a clever man, and the marks 
of royalty are visible on his forehead.’’ 1 “It was India’s 
misfortune however that Sher Shah did not, as he himself 
once exclaimed when observing his grey hairs m the mirror, 
ascend the throne until the time of evening prayer.” 2 

But although the Afghan ruler’s sovereignty was late in 
his life and lasted only for a very limited period, he appears 
at all times to have been a man of marked constructional 
propensities and architectural ideals, which he maintained 
until ,the end. For it is recorded that with his dying breath 
he regretted that he would be unable to erect certain 
buildings which he specifies “ with such architectural 
embellishments, that friend and foe might render their tribute 
of applause.” It is clear that the artistic spirit was very 
much alive in Sher Shah’s mental make-up, and was 
exercised at a time of great significance with the result that 
the continuity of the building art and the elegance of its 
character was consistently maintained 

We now approach the third division of our subject, that 
in which Sher Shah’s architectural ideals were materialized. 
This ruler’s buildings are in two distinct and separate groups, 
and produced two different results It may be as well to 
take up first those buildings of his reign which are at or in 
the neighbourhood of Sasaram in Bihar, as here it was he 
began his initial authority m his capacity as Governor of 
this region. Here also he was brought to repose at the end 
of his strenuous career, for his remains are enshrined m one 

1 Tankh-i-Sher Shahi, Elliot, Vol IV, p 331 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, p 57. 
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of the moat magnificent mausoleums in the whole of India 
Sher Shah s tomb at Sasaram is the largest and finest of a 
senes of five of these buildings, all of marked architectural 
character, and most of which were no doubt erected dunng 
his lifetime their mean date being A D ! 540 All are 
large monuments octagonal in plan and clearly evolved 
from the same type of tomb which had been developed under 
the Sayyids and Lodts at Delhi But these tombs at 
Sasaram represent the final flowering of that style and it is a 
florescence of notable size and splendour so much so, thnt 
the prmapal example, that containing the remains of Sher 
Shah Sur himself, is nn architectural production of which any 
country might be proud Although the supreme achieve- 
ment of the series a description of this tomb applies m a 
lesser degree to the architectural character of the remainder, 
which are all of much the same general appearance 

One of the main features of the mausoleum of Sher Shah 
at Sasaram is that it has the almoit unique position of 
occupying the centre of n large artificial sheet of water 
Such an unusual scheme odds very considerably to its 
romantic and monumental effect Standing in the midst of 
the lake on a square terraced foundation connected with the 
the “ mainland ’ by an elegant, although ruined, causeway, 
it rises up into four atones, the lowest square in plan, those 
above octagonal, the highest bei n g surmounted by a low but 
graceful dome Its dimensions are considerable as the 
terraced foundation is three hundred feet at the side and the 
total height is about two hundred feet, while the tank m 
which it stands is fourteen hundred feet m length But it is 
the architectural treatment of the mam structure which proves 
beyond doubt that the conception is the work of an 
experienced master mind In devising the building as a 
whole in a gTand pyramidal shape of diminishing stones 
its designer showed a noteworthy knowledge of the value of 
form and volume, of finely adjusted bulk, of mass in repoee, 
W-1I90B . 
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ail of which go towards making it a composition of great 
dignity and power. Then over and above this total forma- 
tion much skill has been expended on the application and 
pattern of the architectural details which break up the mass 
of the building with admirable effect ; the domed octagonal 
pavilions at each corner, the projecting oriel-balconies carried 
on heavy brackets, the wide eaves surmounted by crenellated 
parapets, all these and many other constructive embellish- 
ments are most admirably distributed over the building. 
The interior consists of one large vaulted hall, octagonal in 
shape and surrounded by an arcade of arches , this portion is 
rather bare and plain and it is possible may be unfinished 

As the tomb building is now situated it presents a grey 
and sombre appearance, but such was not the original 
intention. When first constructed its walls displayed designs 
of glowing colour executed in faience, and the dome was 
set brilliantly white against the blue sky. Traces of this 
glazed decoration still remain, fine bold borders of blues, 
reds, and yellows, m keeping with the grand scale of the 
monument itself. Few of those who see Sher Shah’s tomb 
at Sasaram, and I fear they are but few, as the tide of 
humanity has drifted away from its environment and it now 
stands isolated and remote, can fail to be impressed by this 
great architectural conception, a work of vision and idealism, 
as well as a building achievement of remarkable intellectual 
power 

$ 

But m addition to its own individual qualities, this 
monument, and the others of its series at Sasaram, possess 
no little historical significance. They mark the finale of that 
effort at expressive tomb building which is illustrated by 
many examples in the ruins of old Delhi. And it is an 
irony of fate that the finest instances -of this architectural 
tradition, fostered towards its end by the dynasties of the 
Sayyids and Lodis, the last of the Delhi Sultanate, should 
be produced by a relatively alien sovereign in the distant 
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region of Bihar The Sasaram tombs therefore are an end 
in themselves they do not lead on to further developments, 
but stand alone a notable termination to a long-continued 
imperial style 

Let us now direct our attention to the other phase of the 
building art of Sher Shah Sur which emerged at Delhi when 
this ruler found himself sented on the throne of that Muslim 
capital after his provincial experiences in the Lower 
Provinces One of his first objects wns to found a aty of 
which only the atadel and some of the gates have survived 
The atadel now known as the " Purana Quiln or Old 
Fort is one of the most picturesque relics of the ancient 
capital, its rugged but effective svalls contrasting with its 
dressed sandstone gates producing a romantic and artistic 
effect The gates themselves especially the mam entrance 
are fine examples of military architecture treated in an 
artistic manner, and no doubt the svhole of the interior of the 
atadel enclosure was filled with palace buildings of a similar 
character But alas, all these courts and pavilions have 
been swept away most probably by the Mughul emperor 
Humayun when he again ascended the throne, the only 
building of any account now remaining being a mosque the 
Quda i Kuhna no doubt Sher Shah Sur 8 Chapel Royal 
when he resided m his palace within the atadel he had 
built Humayun spared this mosque as it was sacrosanct, 
and it is not only a very beautiful little budding but it is a 
key to the continuity of the style 

I have said that in the period previous to the Sun ascen 
dency no great structures such as mosques had been 
produced and that the buildings generally were of no speaal 
sigruficacne But one or two relatively small mosques were 
erected at Delhi which, although nothing very great in them 
selves are pointers to the subsequent development of the 
style Such are the mosque attached to the Bara Gumbad 
dated 1495 the Moth ki Masjtd, c 1505, and the Jamala 
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Masjid, 1536 The Quila-i-Kuhna Masjid, Sher Shah’s 
Chapel Royal, was built about c. 1 540, and represents a 
crystallization of the forms and experiences seen m this series 
of small mosque structures. In the latest of these, the 
Jamala Masjid, built some fifteen years previously, we see 
“in the rough,” so to speak, all the arrangements and 
details which appear in such a finished and refined shape m 
Sher Shah’s production Each architectural feature crudely 
fashioned m the Jamala mosque has been improved and 
amplified in order to fit it for its place in the more perfected 
creation of the Quila-i-Kuhna 

Sher Shah’s mosque is not at all a large building , its 
facade is barely 170 feet m width, but it presents a front 
elevation of marked beauty. In addition to the arcade of 
five archways of excellent proportions there is an elegant 
scheme of colouring, for its sandstone basis is enriched with 
insets of white marble and there are also patterns m varie- 
gated inlay. A number of its features are of a historically 
traditional character, as for instance the narrow turrets on 
each side of the central rectangular bay, the fluted mouldings 
of which are derived from the stellate flanges of the famous 
Qutb Minar, while a similar pair on the back wall illustrates 
the unmistakable taper, or slope, of the buildings of the 
Tughluq dynasty. Contrasting with these elements of the 
past is also a certain feature of the future as there is a slight 
drop, or flatness, m the curve of the arch towards the crown, 
marking the last stage before this shape of archway assumed 
the true four-centred Tudor arch of the Mughuls. 

The design and execution of the interior of this mosque 
is of an equally high order, the effective arrangement of its 
five bays reproducing the elegance of the five arches of the 
facade The technical assurance of its builders is well 
expressed in the various systems exploited m the structure 
of the roof Here three different methods of what are 
techmcall) known as the “ phase of transition ” in the 
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tingle support of the ceiling domes have been employed 
m the centre is the aquinch in the next bay a form of 
stalactite extremely rare, and m the end compartment is a 
cross-nb and semi vault of unusual design, evidently expen 
mental But the whole of this structure is pregnant with 
ideas, some of the past others onginal and still more of 
an experimental order so that few buildings contain so many 
elements of tradition or promises of development And 
above all it is supreme in the quality of its artistic treatment 
and intensely living m its architectonics, a composition well 
worthy of close and scientific study There are other pro- 
ductions of the time of Sher Shah Sur, including a massive 
fortress which this ruler caused to be built at Rohtas near the 
town of Jhelum in the Punjab, in which the powerfulness of 
a stable stronghold and the excellent architectural taste of his 
period are most skilfully combined But, as 1 have already 
indicated the Quila-i Kuhna in the Purana Qda contains the 
germs of the movement expressed in the most artistic terms 
As to the link that the above building at Delhi supplied 
connecting the monuments of the Sultanate with those which 
evolved later under the Mughuls, some idea of this has been 
conveyed to you That the Quda 1 Kuhna provides the 
key building in the development of the style has also been 
indicated, but it should be realized that within the walled 
enclosure of the Purana Quila, m addition to the mosque, 
there was undoubtedly a concentration ol secular building*, 
palaces and courts durbar halls and pavilions for the 
accommodation of Sher Shah and his royal entourage which 
have been entirely swept away That these were build- 
ings of notable architectural merit is proved not only by 
the character of the mosque but by the exceptionally fine 
treatment of the gateways to the citadel as for instance the 
Bara Darwaza or main entrance in the middle of the western 
wall and there can be little doubt that the palaces withm 
were of the same high standard It was from this group of 
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buildings produced under the enlightened and enthusiastic 
regime of Sher Shah that the Mughul emperor Akbar obtain- 
ed the spirit and incentive as well as many of the distinctive 
qualities of his own productions, such as those displayed m 
the fort at Agra, and, later, in his palaces at Fatehpur Sikri 
Other and more distant styles of building, the experiences 
of some of the provincial schools, were obviously laid under 
contribution to provide artistic material for these vast under- 
takings of the Great Mughul, but the basis of Akbar’s 
architectural creations was undoubtedly the style mamtained 
by the master-masons of Delhi under the intelligent patronage 
of Sher Shah Sur 
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THE EARLIEST MUSLIM INSCRIPTION IN 
INDIA FROM AHMEDABAD 


Dr M A Chactai D Litt 

Lahore 

If we go back to trace the original Muslim history of 
Gujarat we shall see that this part of India stands out in 
prominence, ns it was here that the Muslims first came 
m 15 AH (636 A D ), i c just five years after the death 
of the Prophet, while the conquest of Sind by the Muslims 
took place 78 yenrs after their advent into Gujarat ’ 

Muzaffar Shnh, the founder of the Gujarat Muslim 
dynasty, began to rule from 793 AH (1390 AD) after 
breaking away from the central power of Delhi The second 
long Ahmad I of this dynasty, instead of retaining ns his seat 
of government Patan Naharwnln, the ancient capital of 
Gujornt kings, founded his new capital Ahmedabnd m 
1411 AD Ahmedabad is situated on the B B & C I 
Railway, a junction for the Rajputann Railways It has 
been described by many writers as the city of stone mosques 
just as Nagour is generally called the aty of mosques 
It is e wonderful phenomenon that masques m stone exhibit 
a great variety in architecture and grandeur in design, a 
contact of Saracenic and Jama forms 

It is most gratifying that I have been able to trace on 
important early inscription in the Arabic language dated 

24th Rabi I, 445 AH (15th July 1035 A D ) from the 

mosque known as Kaach Masjid in the Tajpur quarter of 
Ahmedabad It was built about twenty five yenrs after 
the death of Mahmud of Ghazna I find this is the earliest 

J Sayrmtl AWal Hajn YdaiAuyam Aligarh etlrtlon 1919 p 6 
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inscription showing the construction of a mosque so far 
known all over India. The vicinity of the mosque is still 
full of ancient graves which lead one to the conclusion 
that this portion of the city contains its oldest remains. 
The inscription exists on the right mihrab of the central 
hall of the mosque on its back wall while the real inscription 
of this mosque from its central mihrab is missing Further 
proof of this inscription being authentic is that when the 
present mosque was going to be erected, this inscription 
was discovered in its foundation and later on it was saved 
from being lost by fixing it in its present location. This 
very fact is recorded on its right and left sides m Persian 
language vertically instead of horizontally to harmonise 
with the former mode of writing of the inscription which 
is a distinct feature of this ancient inscription of Arabic 
language m Naskhi style The whole inscription bears 
the following text and translation : — 

; ^ J — »~***J| iMb 

On the margins : — 

“ This mosque (was built) on 24th Rabi 1, during the 
year 445 A.H.” 

Note on its right and left sides m vertical order — 

This date is an old one and found from the foundation 
of the present mosque.” 

It is really a pity that the original inscription of the 
present mosque placed by its founder m the central mihrab 
is missing, otherwise it might have heen possible to get some 
more information throwing some light on its early history. 
However, it is obvious that it belongs to the later part of 
Mahmud Begarh’s reign (862-916 A H.) 
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NIZAMU’D-DIN AWLIYA AND HlS RELA- 
TIONS WITH HIS CONTEMPORARY 
SOVEREIGNS 

Dr M I Borah M A , Ph D (Lond ) 

Dacca Unio*Ttitff Dacca 

The real name of Nizfimu d Din Awhyfi was Muhammad 
Bin AIjmad Bin 'All al Bukhfirl al BadfiunI His ancestral 
home was at Bukhara whence his paternal grandfather 
Khwfija All and his maternal grandfather Khwfija 'Arab 
migrated to India and after staying for sometime at Lahore 
they went to Badfiun and settled there The exact date 
of their migration to India is not known But from circums 
tantial evidence it appears that this migration took place 
sometime during the latter part of the 1 2th century of the 
Christian era Shaykh Nizfimu d Din was born at Badfiun in 
636 A H (1238 AD) A short time after his birth he 
lost his father and he was brought up under the care of his 
dear mother She put him to school and he received 
his elementary education at Badfiun under his tutor Mawlfinfi 
Alfiu d Dm al UbQIi 

From his early childhood he showed signs of a wonder 
ful development of mental powers While he was a child 
of twelve, he could fully understand the holy Qur fin the 
Hadis Tafslr and literature After finishing his early 
education at Badfiun he proceeded to Delhi and became 
a pupil of Shamsu 1 Mulk and studied the science of 
Tradition with him At the age of twenty he went to 
Ajudhan where he became a disciple of Shaykh Farldu d- 
Dln Mas'od Ganj l-Shakar During his stay here with his 

90— 1290B 
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spiritual guide, he showed signs of spiritual development 
to such an extent that he earned the good will and confidence 
of his master and in 656 A. H. (1258 A.D.) he was nominat- 
ed by the Shavkh as his Khalifa or spiritual successor. 
Then he returned to Delhi and used to pay occasional visits 
to his spiritual guide as long as he lived After the death 
of Shajkh Faridu’d-Din m 6b4 A.H. (1265 A.D.), he 
established his monastery m a village called GhiyaspOr 
adjacent to Delhi and spent the remaining part of his life 
there He died at this place on Wednesday, the 17th of 
Rabi II, 725 A H. (1325 A D.). 1 

As a saint as well as a great expounder of Sufistic 
philosophy he is regarded as one of the greatest spiritual 
benefactors of mankind and his hallowed memory is revered 
by all people irrespective of caste or creed. He exercised 
a great influence on the character of the people and the 
morale of the society. 

He was a man of very strong character, never to be 
tempted by material gam, mspile of the hard times he had 
so often to face There were occasions when he had to 
go without food and suffer penury and distress, yet he 
would not condescend to beg any favour from the kings 
and nobles of the Court, but relied entirely on the will of 
God His whole life was dedicated to the service of 
humanity and all his actions were governed by a spirit 
of um\ersal love for mankind in general 

Of all the contemporary histories and other chronicles 
o? the later period dealing with the life and work of Shaykh 
NiZamu'd-D.n Av/hja, the Fawaid-u' l-FuWad presents before 
ig the greatest amount of materials for the study of the charac- 
ter of the i amt. It is a collection of discourses of the Shaykh 
m'i k in a number of evening assemblies during the period 
from 7 o*7- 72 2 A H (1303-22 AD) The compiler of these 
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discourses was Amir Hasan Dihlavl, a famous poet and 
a devoted disciple of the AwliyS They deal with matters 
relating to religion, mysticism and other matters connected 
with the life of saints and devotees Most of these dis- 
courses are illustrated by anecdotes, largely drawn from his 
personnl experience and reminiscences These were carefully 
noted down by Amir Hasan and finally pubbshed under 
the above title with the approval of the Shaykh At the 
completion of each chapter the compiler used to show it 
to his spiritual guide for his opinion, and we find that on 
each occasion he received high approbation for his faithful 
and systematic reproduction of all the sayings of the Shayhh 
The contents of this booh explain some of the controversial 
points relating to certain political intrigues ascribed to him 

His monastery was thronged by people of every rank 
and many nobles and princes of his time became his 
disciples The unusual visit of these men of ranh and 
position to his monastery had created certain suspicions in the 
minds of some of the contemporary kings and it was alleged 
that he was in sympathy with some subversive political 
movements in the country 

In order to test the truth or otherwise of the Shayhh’s 
part m the political controversies of the realm Sultin 
Alau'd Din sent Prince FChizr Khfin with some admmistra 
tive proposals for his opinion In a letter he wrote to the 
Shaykh thus * — The service of the Shaykh is for the 
(welfare) of mankind The worldly and spiritual wants of 
a person are removed through you God the Great has 
bestowed on us the reins of the kingdom of the world It 
is, therefore necessary that every problem that faces the 
kingdom should be placed before you so that you may 
pronounce your opinion relating to the welfare of the state 
and the prudence of our measure Accordingly some 
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problems relating to certain affairs have been submitted to 
you (for your opinion) Please signify your approval of 
those measures which you consider to be m the best interest 
(of the state), so that we may put them into execution ” 
When Prince Khizr Khan presented this letter to the Shaykh, 
he did not even care to go through its contents He offered 
a Fatiha (benedictory prayer) m company of the people who 
had assembled there and then said, “ Darweshes have 
nothing to do with the affairs of kings I am a Darwesh 
and I have retired myself from the city. My business is to 
pray for the welfare of the kings and the Muslims If after 
this, the kmg speaks anything to me with regard to this 
matter, I shall leave this place.” When this reply was 
reported to the Sultan he became very much pleased and 
proposed to visit the Shaykh at his monastery But the 
Shaykh did not agree to his proposal. When the Sultan 
insisted on his visit the Shaykh said, “ The house of 
this powerless man has two doors. If the Sultan enters 
by one door I shall quit by the other.” After receiving 
this message the Sultan gave no more trouble to the 
saint and left him to live in peace and their relationship was 
quite cordial . 8 

BaranI, the author of the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahl, 1 says, “In 
seeing the numerous victories and conquests and the achieve- 
ment of many affairs according to his heart’s desire, Sultan 
‘Alau’d-Din used to say that every victory and conquest 
which the standard of Islam attained during his age and 
every matter relating to the welfare of the subjects of his 
empire and every measure of good government and concilia- 
tory policy which was to be found m his dominion, were 
due to the benedictions and blessings of Shaykhu’I Islam 
Nizamu’d-Dln Ghiyaspurl.” 

3 Akhbaru' l-Akhyar, 55 , 
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Hie relation of the Shayhh with Sultfin Qu$bu d Din 
Mubfirak Shfih and Sultan Ghiyfi$u d Din Tughluq was 
entirely of a different nature Both these raonarchs suspected 
him of taking part in some of the political intrigues against 
them Though they could not prove any definite charge 
against him he was harassed in many ways by these kings 
on mere suspicion It appears that then suspicion was 
aggravated by some acts of subversive nature committed m 
the past dunng the reign of their predecessors by men of the 
same order as that of Shaykh Nizfimu d Din Awlryfi It 
was at Mult&n and Delhi where Bahfiu d Din Zakariyfi and 
Sidl Mawls were connected with a dastardly plot against 
Sultan Na$Iru d Din Qabacha and Jalslu’d Din Khaljl 
respectively The plot against Qabacha has been mentioned 
by Nizfimu d Din Awliyfi in one of his discourses recorded m 
the Fawsldul Fuwdd 1 He says, 1 While Qabacha was at 
Uch and Sultfin Sfiamsu d Dfn at Delhi an enmity arose 
between them Shaykh Bahfiu d Din Zakariyfi and the Qizi 
of Multfin wrote letters to Sultfin Shamsu d Din These 
two letters fell into the hand of Qabacha He became 
enraged at this and put the QfizI to death Then he sum 
moned Shaykh Bahlu'd Din to his palace The Shaykh 
went to his palace m his usual way without suspecting any 
risk and took his seat in front of Qabacha according to his 
ordinary habit Qabacha then showed him the letter The 
Shaykh read the letter and said, Yes I wrote this letter and 
this is my letter Qabacha asked Why did you write 
this? The Shaykh replied, * Whatever I wrote is truth and 
I wrote the truth (Now) do whatever you like What can 
you do (without the will of God) ? What are you? When 
Qabacha heard these words he began to hesitate and ordered 
to lay the table It was a well known fact that the Shaykh 
would never dine at another s table so Qabacha s intention 
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was that when the Shaykh would refuse to dine with him 
he would take vengeance on him on that pretext. In short, 
when the dinner was served and every one was ready to 
take his food, the Shaykh recited the formula ‘ In the name 
of God, the Merciful and Clement,’ laid his hand on the 
dish and began to eat When Qabacha saw this, his wrath 
became cool and he could not utter a word. The Shaykh 
returned home safely.*’ Thus he managed to get himself 
extricated from the charge 

Sidi Mawla, a contemporary of Sultan Jalalu’d-Din 
Khalji, was a saint of great repute and he exercised a great 
spiritual influence on the people of his age. Like Nizamu’d- 
Din Awhya he had a large/ number of disciples ' including 
princes and high officers of state. According to BaranI 0 
some of his distinguished disciples, viz , Qazi Jalal KashanI, 
the sons of the BalbanI Khans and Maliks, Kotwal Bmnjtan 
and Hatiya Paik held several meetings at night m the house 
of Sidi Mawla and conspired to raise an insurrection. It was 
planned that when the Sultan would proceed to attend the 
congregational prayer on Friday, Kotwal Birmjtan and 
Hatiya Paik would assassinate him m the manner of the 
Fidais. Sidi would be declared Caliph and the daughter of 
Sultan Naslru’d-Din would be given in marriage to him. 
Qazi Jalal would become Qazi Khan and would receive 
Multan as his fief. The rest of the dominions would be 
divided among the BalbanI Khans and Maliks in proportion 
to the strength of their number But the whole plan of the 
conspirators was reported to the Sultan by one of t he well- 
known idlers who was a supporter of that conspiracy. The 
Sultan arrested all the conspirators including Sidi Mawla. 
After a trial, all the conspirators were punished and Sidi 
Mawla was put to death 


6 Tafikh-i-Firazshahl, pp 210-11 
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The unfavourable attitude of Qutbu d Din Khaljt towa rds 
the Shaykh arose out of the conspiracy organised by his 
cousin Malik Asadu d-Dtn Yaghnsh Khsn who wanted to 
deprive the king of his throne The plot was, however, 
disclosed to the Sultin by one of the conspirators The 
SultSn took immediate action He seized Asadu d Din and 
put him to death with all the members of his family and the 
confederates The Sultan was not satisfied with the death 
of the conspirators but he deputed an officer named Shsdl 
Katah, the chief of the Silshdir (sword bearers), to Gowalior 
with orders to put to death Khizr Khan Shidl Khsn and 
Shihabu d Din who had already been blinded by his previous 
orders Shadt Katah executed the orders very faithfully 
and brought the mothers and wives of the pnnces to 
Delhi as directed by the Sultan ' As Khizr Khan was 
one of the most devoted disciples of the Shaykh, the 
king suspected that the Shaykh was implicated in the plot 
against him m order to place his disciple on the throne and 
from that time he began to bear grudge against him He 
tried to lower the prestige of the Shaykh in the estimation 
of the people ordered his officers not to visit his monastery 
and os a sign of open hostility he invited Shaykhu 1 
Islam Ruknu d Din of Multan to Delhi and set up another 
saint named Shaykh Zsda Jam as a rival of Nizfimu d Din 
at Delhi He went so far as to declare a reward of One 
thousand tankas to any man who would bring him the 
head of the Awliya Baranl has given the following account 
of this sad episode — •' 

He (Sultan Qu(bu d Din) began to speak ill of Shaykh 
Nrzamu d Din and openly declared his hostility towards 
him The Maliks of the palace were forbidden to visit the 
Shaykh at GhiyfispOr And often in his state of intoxication 
he used to make the impudent statement that whoever would 

l TMtM-FWfAaM p 393 
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bring the head of Nizamu’d-Din would be rewarded with a 
thousand gold tanl^a ( j) ) One day Sultan Qutbu’d-Din 
met Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din at the hovel of Shaykh 
Ziyau’d-Din Rumi . . . but he showed no consideration 
to the dignity of the Shaykh, did not respond to his salute 
and took no notice of him With the purpose of creating a 
rival he brought Shaykh Zada-Jam, an enemy of the Shaykh, 
and made him a favourite of the Court (Then) he sum- 
moned Shaykhu’l-Islam Ruknu’d-Din from Multan to the 
city (of Delhi) 

According to Siyaut’l-* Aufln, n a biography of saints, 
when the persecution of the Awliya by the Sultan became 
intolerable, he sent his disciple Amir Hasan Dihlavi to 
Shaykh Ziyau’d-Din Rumi, the spiritual dnector of Sultan 
Qutbu’d-Din, with a message asking him to request the 
Sultan not to harass the Awliya any further But Hasan 
could not deliver the message to him as Shaykh Rumi was 
confined to bed with an attack of colic He died of this 
illness a few days after the arrival of Hasan, and his death 
put an end to any hope which Nizamu’d-Din had of his 
intercession The Sultan was obdurate m his determination 
to humiliate the Awliya and he ordered him to attend the 
Court in person and make obeisance at the beginning of 
every month The Shaykh refused to comply with this 
order and the Sultan intended to use this refusal as a pretext 
for wreaking vengeance upon him The disciples of the 
Shaykh, being afraid of the wrath of the king, pressed him 
to obey the royal orders But he did not agree to their 
request and said to one of them named ‘Izu’d-Din ‘Ah 
Shah thus, “ You stay m peace Last night I dreamt that 
a horned bull attempted to kill me I caught hold of both 
his horns and threw him down on the ground and he was 
killed By the will of God the Great, the Sultan will not 
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be triumphant over me ICl This prediction of the Shaykh 
came out to be true Before the day fixed for his attendance 
at the Court, the Sultfin was murdered by the Barwfir 
rebels and he was thus saved from the impending 
humiliation 

After the murder of Qu^bu d Din when Khueraw Kh&n 
usurped the throne, he distributed gold to different saints m 
order to secure their moral support Some of them accepted 
his gifts and some refused It is said that a sum of five 
hundred thousand iankas were given to Shayhh Nizimu d 
Din The Shaykh accepted the money and distri 
buted the whole amount among the poor and deserving 
persons 11 

When Sultan Ghiy&su d-Din Tughluq had overpowered 
Khusraw Khan and ascended the throne, he wanted to recover 
all the money distributed by the usurper All the Shayhhs 
who had retained the money m safe custody to return it to its 
lawful owner, complied with the demand of the Sultan 
But Shaykh Nizfimu d Din, who had already spent the whole 
amount on the poor, could not do so He replied, * It was 
public property which had gone to the deserving ones 
I have not spent a single farthing of it on my account B 
The question may be raised why the saint, being a man of 
strong moral character and always professing to be free from 
worldly temptation, accepted the gift of Khusraw Khan 
The principle on which he acted on such occasions may be 
gathered from his views on ' Income and Expenditure 
expressed in some of his discourses recorded in FawSidu l 
Fond 18 The compiler of this book says that on the 29th 
of Zilhajj 708 A H while discussing on the subject 
1 Income and Expenditure a question was raised about the 

j» MafJBba t Tillbln LOX. f 5V. 

» Siifiru l Artfln Or 215 f 15V. 
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acceptance of money by some of the samts The saint re- 
marked, “ The acceptance of money and expenditure is 
governed by some conditions The receiver ought to receive 
it m a lawful way and spend it on the deserving ones . 

A man should not beg anythmg from anybody; neither 
should he express a desire nor think m his mind that so- 
and-so would give him a certain thing. But if a thing is 
offered to him without being asked and hoped for, then it is 
lawful for him A certain great man has said that he never 
asked for a thing nor did he ever entertain any hope of 
receiving anything from any person, but whoever would 
voluntarily offer him a thing he would accept it even if the 
donor was a Satan 

The incident related above had brought about a strained 
relationship between Sultan Ghiyasu’d-Din Tughluq and 
Shaykh Nizamu’d-Dln The Sultan, at the instigation of some 
of his enemies, brought a charge of heresy against him for 
performing Sama or ecstatic dance accompanied by music, 
which is against the canon of orthodoxy. He was then 
summoned before an assembly of the doctors of divmity and 
was asked to explain his conduct. After some discussions, 
the Sultan was convinced of the legality of Sama and he 
was allowed to go free. 14 The Fawaid-u’l-Fuad 16 also refers 
to this accusation made by the Shaykh’s enemies for per- 
forming Sama ‘ m the discourse recorded on the 19th of 
Zilhajja, 720 A H., the year when Ghiyas-u’d-Dln Tughluq 
ascended the throne 

Though the Sultan failed to take any drastic action 
against the Shaykh, he did not forgive him for his inability 
to return the money received from Khusraw Khan to the 
public treasury This strained feeling grew more tense 
when Prince Muhammad Jawna became a great admirer and 

11 Siyaru'l Aithya, Or 1746, (i 132-33 
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disciple of the Shaykh It is narrated by Ibn Ba^u^a how 
on one occasion the Shaykh m a state of ecstacy said to the 
Prince, “ We give you the kingdom u These reports of 
the prince 8 association with the Shaykh must have been 
earned to the SultSn and inflamed his wrath While the 
Sultfin was returning from his Bengal expedition he issued 
an order asking the Shaykh to quit Delhi before his entry 
into the capital The Shaykh is said to have replied to this 
message * Handz Dllhl dOr ajt, i e , Delhi is still far 
off 17 It so happened that the SultSn was killed by the 
collapse of a new pavilion built for his reception at Afghsn- 
pQr near Tughluqsbsd and he could not return to the 
capital ” The death of the SultSn is popularly ascribed to 
the displeasure of the saint and his reply on this occasion is 
still used as a proverb in India 

Some of the historians suspect that the fall of the pavilion 
was designed by Muhmmad Tughluq Bad&unl and 
NizSmu'd Din accuse Baranl for the suppression of this fact 
which he did not mention for fear of Flrdz Shah s displeasure 
Ibn Batuta K states on the authority of an eye witness, Shaykh 
Ruknu d Din, that the pavilion was constructed with 
materials of timber by Ahmad AySz the Inspector of 
Buddings, in such a way that it would collapse at any 
moment if elephants were allowed to trod on one of its 
side 3 The whole reception was arranged by the Prmce 
and as soon as the elephants were brought for display 
the entire building fell on the SultSn and thus com 
passed his death This account of Ibn Ba|u(a corroborates 
the suspicions of BadJunJ-and NtzSm Besides this we find 
that AySz was promoted from the position of an Inspector of 
Buddings to that of a minister as soon as Prmce Muhammad 
became king 

s VoL II, p 59 11 Tartkh-i-FtrbahMhT. p 452. 

w Arabic Hhton <4 Gvjmrd p 662. n VoL U pp. 59-40. 
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Prof. Habib in his Haziat Amir Khusiau of Delhi 20 
is inclined to disbelieve the story of the strained rela- 
tionship between the Shaykh and the Sultan. He calls 
it “a latter day fabrication.” But from the facts and 
narratives of Ibn Batuta and others it appears that 
there were sufficient reasons for the existence of such a 
relationship between them. But it does not show that 
the Shaykh had any hand m the conspiracy against the 
Sultan. W. H. Sleeman in his Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official 21 holds that the death of the Sultan was 
brought about by Ulugh Khan at the instance of the saint 
through some of his devoted disciples. But there is no 
historical evidence either contemporary or late to corroborate 
this view of the writer. Nizamu’d-Din was a man of an 
entirely different character, far above the average, and he is 
above all suspicion. He cannot be held lesponsible for any 
subversive political movement of the princes and nobles who 
accidentally happened to become his disciples for their 
spiritual welfare. 


20 p p 41-42 

21 II. p. 145 
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INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY AN UNKNOWN 
EARLY ARAB GEOGRAPHER OF 
THE TENTH CENTURY 

Mr Ramkumar Ciiaude, M A L L B 

IhnJm Onfrcri If fanim 

Sir H M Elliot and Prof Douson in their History of 
India, Vol I tnke notice of the earl} Arab Geographers 
of India as known to them They begin with Salsilatut 
Tawankh of the merchant Sulnimnn (851 AD) with 
additions by Abu Znidul Hasan of Siraf (9)6 A D ) The 
next notice is that of Kitabul Masalil ; wal Mamahk. of 
Ibn Khurdadha (912 AD) Then follows the account 
Murujul Zahab of Al Mas'udi (945 A D ) The fourth 
is the Kitab ul Akflbrn of Allstakhan (951 AD) After 
this comes Kitabul Masalil j wal Mamalik of Ibn Hauhal 
(976 A D ) We have then a long gap till we come to 
the famous encyclopaedic account of India by AI Birunl 

(1030 AD) 

Our Geographer fills up that gap He compiled his 
book named Hudud ul A lam in 982-83 A D This 
is not mentioned by the historians Elliot and Dowson 
While the other accounts mentioned above were written 
in Arabic this one was written m Persian Tomnnshy 
discovered a manuscript of the book dated 656 A H The 
Russian Orientalist Barthold made a photographic copy 
of it and published it at Leningrad in 1930 with on Intro- 
duction The Geographer does not mention his name 
The book is dedicated to Muhammad Ibn Ahmad (Al Hara 
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or Haras) who according to the said Doctor may have been 
one of the princes of Gozkon (Persia). 

The present paper gives a translation of the portion 
relating to India and Sind m it. It contains a description 
of 66 towns of India and 23 towns of Sind, thus making 
up a total 99 in all. This is the largest number of the 
towns in India and Sind described by any Arab Geographer 
known so far. Besides supplying geographical infor- 
mation, the author tells us some interesting things about 
the political and social condition of India in the the 1 Oth 
century, before the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and hence its special importance for us For instance, 
modern Lahore is mentioned by its ancient name as Lohavar 
by A1 Blruni The residents of Lahore, however, pronounce 
it as Luhor or Lahor ). Our Geographer, it is interesting 

to note, mentions it as Luhur. This is the earliest mention 
of Lahore m this particular way. At the time of the author, 
as he mentions, there were no Muhammadans there at all 
From Kabul and Kandahar to Cape Comorin, India is 
depicted as full of rich temples with gold and brazen images 
which are prayed to by thousands of pilgrims and wor- 
shippers At both the places mentioned above there were 
Brahmins as well as Buddhist monks Among the birds 
and animals mentioned are horses, elephants, camels, cows, 
goats, rhinoceroses, peacocks, parrots (totak) and sanks (mod 
mama) , the last two are not translated in Persian but given 
in vernacular form. For the purposes of war, elephants 
are mentioned as of immense importance He makes a 
particular mention of the fact that wine was forbidden through - 
out India People were of fair as well as swarthy colour 
Dancing girls appeared before the images in the temples with 
musical instruments They have been noted m Southern 
India and Kalidasa makes a mention of them m Central 
India, but this Geographer notices them in North-Western 
India also He mentions a river which protected men 
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from all torts of troubles if they took a bath in it This 
nver perhaps is the Ganges Kings are mentioned as 
just and people as brave and warlike At some places 
they let the hair grow while at others they were clean shaven 
Coins of different weights and denominations are enumerated 
as current m Kanauj Cotton was grown in India Fine 
muslin, velvet and embroidered cloths are mentioned In 
Southern India white shell (Saped Muhra), which is 
called Sankh, was taken out of the sea and used for blowing 
by mouth as a musical instrument and ivory was a thing 
used for making presents by the kings Among the exports 
of India amber, musk aloes, sticks far spear, gems, 
diamonds, pearls sandalwood and shoes from Kathiawar 
find a special mention People at some places were fond of 
fashionable dress also 


Translation 

Section regarding the territory oj India and its cities 
from Hudad id-Alam' 

To the east of it lies the territory of China and 
Tibet to the South is the great ocean to the West the 
Rud 1 Mehran f 1 to the East the boundary of Shiknan and 
Khan India is well populated and a place full of things 
of luxury, and abounds in cities, mountains deserts seas 
and sand and there are many things giving sweet scents 
which are produced there like musk aloes, amber camphor, 
and pearls of various varieties, including big varieties 
diamonds corals and plenty and innumerable kinds of 
medicinal herbs Inside it there are many jungles full of 
various lands of animals like elephant, rhinoceros peacock 
karkrn (P) parrots sank and others of the same sort This 
is the biggest territory under the northern populated area 

1 TJUi is thst port of Sind wfiidi tikes s turn Sled. 
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Inside the whole of India wine is unlawful, while fornication 
is lawful and all the people are ldolators 

1 Qamrun. 2 Qamrun is a country on the eastern side 
of India and the king of that place is called Qamrun It 
abounds m rhmoceros and there are mines of gold and 
Sambada (?) and wet variety of aloes grows there 

2. Samph. This is a big city and it is included m 
the kingdom Qamrun and there Samphi (pertaining to 
Samph) aloes grows 

3 . Mandal It is a small city in the kingdom of Qamrun 
and from there comes the Mandali aloes (of Mandal). 

4. Fansur It is a big city and place of merchants 
and from here camphor comes and it is a port. The king 
of Fansur is known as Sitoha. It is a separate kingdom 
and under Fansur there are ten kings all from the hands of 
Sitoha. 

3 Qimar. It is a big city and its king is the most just 
of all the kings of India and in the whole of India fornication 
is lawful but not in Qimar Ivory and Qimari Aloes are 
used for presents which the long of this place makes 

6. Hadanjira is a city of the markets one of which is 
Farsang (two miles long) It is under the king Sitoha. It is 
a prosperous city and full of luxurious things 

7-11. Namiyas, Harl^and, Aurshin, Samandar Indrus 
They are 5 cities situated on the ocean and are under 
the king Dahum and Dahum does not regard anybody 
greater than himself. He has an army of 300,000 men and 
from nowhere is got the wet variety of aloes except the king- 
doms of Qamrun and Dahum Here cotton of good variety 
is produced which grows on a plant which produces fruit for 
several years 


2 Like A1 Birun!, the geographer begins from east and goes to south, and 
west and last he takes up north Qamrun is Kamrup or Assam 
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12 Warned This ia the territory from which Sap>cd 
Nohra 8 is got and it is blown like a musical instrument and 

it is called Sanbek This territory abounds in elephants 

13 Tusul It is a big territory connected with China 
and between them there is a mountain and the people are of 
swarthy colour and they put on cotton clothes 

1 4 Musa It is a territory connected with China and 
Tusul and it has strong forts and foundations and it produces 
much musk 

1 5 Naabin It is the boundary of the kingdom of 
Dahum Food and corn of Sarandip (Ceylon) is supplied 
from here Aurshfin with its territory, runs like an island 
into the sea Its climate is bad This sea is called Bahr ul 
Ahn&b The ruleT of this place is a woman named Ratiya 
(or Wataya) and inside it there are powerful and strong 
elephants, the like of which are nowhere found in India and 
from there Bulbul (?) and Spear is produced 

1 6 Manik * It is the territory connected with China 
and Musa and these are at war with the Chinese who fare 
better 

17 Mili They are four a ties on the sea coast and all 
the four cities are called Mill and they are under the rule 
of Bilaharfi and there stacks for spears and Bulbul (?) is 
much produced 

15-21*. Soimur, Sindan Sahara, Khambaya These are 
four cities on the sea-coast and there are settled the Musal- 
mans and the Hindus with a Jama Masjid and a temple and 
the people of the place grow hair and always put od fashion 
able lower garments and its climate is hot and its king is 
from Balahra and from this Khizran (?) and stacks of spear 
and Bulbul (?) and walnut in great quantities are got From 

* It •bonld be Sardth. 

♦ Tli Armb Geographer took India to be connected vrhh Chirm on th e*it 
Tbe*e cotmtrW, It •eemj belong to Indo-Chfnju 

92-1290B 
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Khambaya come the shoes which are supplied to the whole 
world. 

22. Famhal or Qamhal It is a city with great things of 
luxury and it is in the kingdom of Balahra 

23. Babi. It is a city with things of luxury and the 
king of that country is a Mussalman and Omar bin Abdul 
Aziz who advanced and captured Mansura was from this 
city. 

24 Qandhar 6 It is a big city and it has a great number 
of images of gold and silver and it is a place of Monks and 
Brahmins (Buddhist Sraman and Brahman) and it is a city of 
luxuries and has a separate territory. 

23 Hasinakra. It is a place of luxuries and has a big 
territory. 

26. Bajona It is a town on the borders of desert. 

27 Rabmk . It is a populous city where clothes of 
Shara (valuable woollen cloth) are produced 

28. Fama. It is a small city from where a large quantity 
of pearls comes. 

29. Konsar. It is a small city with many temples m it 

30. Nonun It is a city and it has more than 300,000 
houses with many houses of courtezans. 

31 Bafysan. It is a populous town and here people 
shave their beard and inside there are many images golden 
and brazen It is a place of hermits and monks of India 
and Brahmins, and they say we are of the line of Abraham. 

32 Balkan is a big city and populous and a place of 
traders from India, Khurasan and Omaq (Oman 3) and it 
produces much musk and within the whole of this is the 
rule of Bilahra and after this comes the king of Kanauj. 

33 Khalhm is a small populous city and is famous for 
clothes, velvet and Shara and also for medicinal herbs. 

® Before the 1 1 th century Qandahar and Afghanistan were regarded as parts of 
India and they are included here 
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34 Barbara It is a big city full of luxurious tilings 

35 Kannauj It is a big city and capital of the Rai of 
Kannauj and many of the kings of India owe then: alle- 
giance to him and he does not consider anybody to be 
greater than himself and they say that he has 1 50,000 
horsemen and 800 elephants which he can bring to the 
battlefield 

36-39 Balri Qalri Phan, Zor These four a ties are 
from Sind but towards the Rud i Mehran and it is a place 
of luxuries and here there is no seat (throne) and com modi 
ties from the whole of India come here and it has strength 
of two lines (of forts) and it is a wet place 

40 Batmad It is a small city of India and with many 

luxuries 

41 Multan It is a big city of India and inside it there 
is a very big image and people go to this place on pilgn 
mage for paying homage and the name of the image is 
Multan and it is a strong place and Bafandar (?) and the 
Sult5n of this place is Quraish from the descendants of Sama 
and has a seat about 1 mile and he reads the Khutba for 
Mughn 

42 Jandmd is a small city near Multan 

43 Jabarsari is a small populous city with luxuries and 
there the date-palm of India and Khayar Sham bar (?) 
grows 

44 Nahrartj has been a big city but now it is in ruins 
and of it a small place is left 

45 Luhor (mod Lahore) is a city with great territory 
and its long is under the Amir of Multan and inside it are 
many markets and houses and in it the trees of almond 
walnut and chilghoza abound and it has no Mussulmans at 
all 

46 Ramiyan It is a aty on a big mound and inside 
there are some Mussulmans and they are called Salhan 
while all others are idolaters and there the slaves of India 
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and other mercantile commodities come for disposal, and the 
Sultan of that place is from the tribe of Amir of Multan 
and in this city there is a temple in which there is an image 
brazen but carved with gold and it is held in high respect 
and there are thirty women who every day go round the 
image with small drums and dancing. 

47 Jalhandai is a city situated on a hill and with cold 
climate and there velvet and other sorts of cloths embroidered 
and unembroidered are manufactured and there is a distance 
of 5 days’ journey from Ramiyan to Jalhandar and on the 
whole road there are the trees of Halela, Balela and Amla 
(Indian Tnphala) which are taken to the whole world from 
this city and this city is within the boundary of Kannauj 

48. Salabw is a big city with markets and traders and 
commodities and it is under the rule of the king of Kannauj 
and it has a variety of coins (Dirham) that the exchanges go 
on with them, like Barada, Nakhwar, Shabam, Kabhemra, 
Kemwan, and Kore (these are the names of coins) and each 
has got a different weight and there are a great number of 
temples and the wise men of it are Brahmans and it is rich in 
sugar and Bamz (?) and honey, walnuts, cows, goats and 
camels. 

49. Bmmehyun. It is a city like an inn and every 
year for four days the market is very brisk and Kannauj is 
near from it and it is the boundary of the Rai and inside it 
there is a river of which it is said that no trouble reaches him 
who washes himself with its water, and at the time any elder 
of that place dies, all the youngers who are under him kill 
themselves The king of that place sits on a throne 
wherever he goes and thirty men carry it up to the place to 
which the king wishes and between the city and Tibbet there 
is a distance of 5 days’ journey across the valleys very 
difficult to pass 

50 / lelal is a territory near Kannuaj and between them 

there is a high mountain and its territory is small but its 
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people are very brave and warlike and it has a petty long 
and there is enmity between him and the Rai of Kannauj 

51 Talsal Its territory is connected with Hetal and 
between them there is a mountain very difficult to pass 
The people tie the burdens to their backs and then climb 
up It is a place with very few luxurious things 

52 Baital Its territory is connected with Taisal and 
it is a place of merchants of the world and famous for 
musk 

53 Tak.i is a territory with populous cities and with 
luxuries and people are swarthy as well as fair 

54 Salukbin It is a territory with many commodities 
and its king is called Najaya and takes wives from the tribe 
of Balahra and from here much sandal is got 

55 Laharz It is a territory known by the name of the 
king It is famous for fairness and justice and it is said 
that the kmg can bnng 1 00 000 men to the battlefield and 
of the kinfes of the above three places he is the bravest and 
from this place Aloes and Sandal come 

56 Kurdez is a city on the boundary of Ghazni and 
India on the peak of mound and it has a strong fort and has 
3 lines and the people of that place are Khawanj 

57 Sol is a town situated on a mountain full of luxu 
nous things and inside it there are all Afghans and from it 
up to Hasman is the way between the mountains and 
between them 72 small rivers have to be crossed and it is a 
place full of danger 

58 Banihar It is a place and the kmg of that place 
seems to be a Mussalman and he has many wives from 
the Mussalmans, Afghans and Hindus more than thirty, and 
other people are image- worshippers and inside there are 
three images which are very huge 

59 Hevan is a city situated on the peak of a mountain 
and from it a river flows in the valley and it is used for 
cultivation 
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60-61 Jtlwat and Bilwat are two cities on the left and 
right of the road on the peaks of two mountains and there 
is a river between them and there are many temples in them 
and there sugarcane is grown. They are rich m cows and 
goats. 

62. Bairoza is a city under the boundary of Multan and 
India and all the commodities of India come there and it has 
many temples. 

63 Lamghan. It is a city on the borders of Rod and it 
is a place for traders and it has many temples 

64. Dainur is a city situated on the limits of Rod and it 
is a place for traders from the whole of Khurasan and inside 
it there are many temples and in both the cities the traders 
are Mussalmans who are permanent residents and both the 
cities are populous and full of luxuries 

65. Waihmd It is a big city and the king of that 
place is Jaipal and this Jaipal is under the Rai of Kannauj 
and inside there are some Mussalmans and much of the 
mercantitle commodity comes to this territory, like musk, 
pearls and valuable cloths. 

66. Qashmir. 0 It is a big city and full of luxuries and 
with many traders and the king of that country is the Rai of 
Kannauj and inside it there are many temples and there 
many Hindus go for pilgrimage. 

There is a separate section about Sind. In the intro- 
duction is given a general description defining boundaries, 
saying that it is connected with Khurasan. The climate is 
hot and inside there is a desert and mountains and the people 
are swarthy in colour with soft bodies but are laborious and 
there are many Mussalmans there, and there are many traders 
there and the articles of trade are leather, shoes, date palms, 
Paniz P) and red Ibang (^). Then there follows a short 


c This is not the country of Kashmir This is Jaihababad or little Kashmir 
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description of twenty three cities For the sake of brevity 
only names are given here 

I Manswa 2 Manjabri 3 Sadusan 4 Nauroz 
5 Maswahi 6 Debul 7 Fanlkl 8 Armatal 9 Tez 
10 Kez II Koshak 12 Deh 13 Dur\ A sl^af 
14 Razak 15 Mushty 16 Bajbar 17 Bahalbara 
18 Mahali 19 Mandan 20 Kejkanan 21 Shorn 
22 Abal 23 Qandabil 
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SOME HINDU ELEMENTS IN MUSLIM 
COINAGE OF INDIA 

Dr Surendraki shore Chakraborty, 

M A, PhD., F.RNS. 

A M College, Mymensmgh 

Numismatics is a very important source of information for 
the history of a country, and incidentally it brings before us 
the contemporary condition of a society, its religious and 
economic phases. A close study of the coins of a period 
reveals many elements which are necessary for a proper 
evaluation of the stage of culture reached by a people at a 
particular time. But on occasions scholars are misled, as they 
fail to visualise the social condition in the ages long past. In 
Indian history, an attempt was made to draw a definite con- 
clusion as regards the religious belief of Kamshka the 
Kushana, from the coins issued by him. As he issued coins 
with the figures and names of different gods and goddesses, 
Hindu, Iranian, Buddhist and Greek, it was inferred that he 
paid equal reverence to all these deities and, consequently, he 
was dubbed an eclectic. But this conclusion cannot be accepted 
in its entirety. Kamshka might have been very tolerant m his 
religious views, but this is not proved from his coins , and a 
definite conclusion can be arrived at only when we can secure 
more relevent pieces of evidence about his religious belief 
The more reasonable conclusion would be to ascribe to the 
Kushana Emperor a generous attitude towards his subjects, to 
placate and please them by taking to com devices that would 
appeal to their religious sentiments, and thus make foreign 
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domination more acceptable to them The coins boTe the 
figures of particular gods and goddesses in those localities 
where the people happened to be their votaries As the 
Kushana Empire was very extensive and included territories 
outside India it is not strange that there is a medley of 
foreign gods and goddesses in the corns of Kaniahka It is 
therefore evident that we have correct information about the 
rehgious condition of the Kushana Empire under Kamshka 
from his coins, though our interpretation of the facts observed 
may on occasions go wrong A more careful study is there- 
fore needed and full importance must be given to the 
unknown factors that played a part m days gone by in the 
coinage of a period so remote from us 

India had been invaded by the Greeks the Sakas, the 
Pahlavas and the Kushanas in the past, and they had modi 
fied the coinage of Northern India perceptibly But the 
Muslim invasion brought about a revolution m the coinage of 
the country, and its influence was felt throughout the land, 
with the exception of the extreme South The Muslim coin 
age was * closely bound up with the history and traditions of 
then religion 1 But the earlier rulers had to retain certain 
Hmdu elements in their coinage It does not prove that they 
had any likiDg for the indigenous sys em it was only a com 
promise with local sentiment necessitated by the exigen 
cies of administration A violent break with the past 
would have landed them in economic difficulties and inspite 
of their rehgious fervour and bigotry they had to adopt 
features which were antagonistic to Isl&mic teaching Ial&m 
forbids the engraving of images but the Bull and Horseman 
Type of the Rajput States had to be retained The use of 
N&grl script and the translation of the Kalunfi m Sanskrit 
were meant to make the new issues acceptable to the children 
of the soil But gradually as the people were acclimatised to 

1 C J Brown, Th» Coin* of India 1922 (TT» Her! tape of India Sorle*) 
P 67 


93 — 12908 
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the newer system, the local features were given up; and the 
coins had a greater affinity to the issues of the Muslim 
d\ nasties outside India “ With some notable exceptions 
pictorial devices cease to appear on Indian coins. Both 
obverse and reverse are henceforth entirely devoted to the 
inscription, setting forth the King’s name and titles as well 
as the date m the Hijri era and place of striking or mint now 
making their first appearance on Indian money.” 2 Another 
new feature was the Kalima — the Muslim Declaration of 
Faith — in the legends, and this practice owes its origin to the 
cnrl> Califs of Syria m the eighth century. It was how- 
ever, under the Mughuls that the currency “ attained a posi- 
tion of predominating importance ” and came to be imitated 
even by independent communities. 

It is evident that the Muslim rulers of India were cons- 
trained to use the Hindu weight system, types, script symbols, 
etc., in their coins for a longtime, these reappear on occasions 
even m later times. The only reason for this practice is to be 
found in the dictates of economic necessity and not m religious 
toleration Under some of the later Kings, e.g., Jahangir, 
Haidar Alt and others, when the fervour of the new faith was 
not burning so strong, there appeared features which were clear- 
ly non-Islanuc , and even some of the practices which are vio- 
lently assailed as opposed to Islamic faith in this 20th century 
A D , which is deemed to be an age of great toleration and 
culture, were complacently followed by the rulers of old, c.g , 
in before their names, the use of Swastika, Trisula and other 
symbols which arc deemed auspicious by the Hindus. We 
shall take up the Hindu elements one after another, and 
po'nt out tnc gradual transformation and the adoption of the 
ncv. s\ stem practically over the whole country, the extreme 
South ccpted, as it did not come under the influence of the 
fevg n invader'' 


i III Car' of India, p 67 
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I THE WEIGHT SYSTEM — The Bull and Horseman 
Type of corns which are mentioned as Dilhwfils or * Delhi 
Coinage by the Muslim historians, are based on the age-old 
weight system of the Purina coins 8 The oldest coins of India 
had 2 weight-systems for the 2 metals — silver and copper 
the Purina s or Dharanas of silver had a weight of 32 ratis 
approximately 58 grains, and the copper coins the Kirshi 
panas, weighed 80 ratis or 1 46 grains and all these coins were 
of punch marked variety For business transactions these 
coins and their sub-multiples were used, as we ^find clearly 
laid down in Kautilya s ArthasHsira 4 The Rajput dynas 
ties adopted the ancient weight system of 32 ratis and the 
Muslim conquerors at first adhered to this weight system 
Surely later on they set up a new standard of weight for their 
coins but it required nearly five centuries before the older 
system was completely 5 replaced The paucity of silver in 
the medieval period compelled the Rajput dynasties to issue 
coma m billon a mixture of silver and copper in varying 
proportions ’ A homogeneous alloy of these two metals is 
possible only m the ratio of 7 1 89 silver to 28 1 1 of copper 6 
But this was not surely known in the period So the com 
position ranged * from fairly good silver to nearly pure 
copper T The coming of the Muslims synchronised 
with the reappearance of silver in the currency, 
due to the opening up * of commercial relations with 
Central Asia Billon continued from the time of Iltutmiah 
downwards for the token coins The debasement gradually 
became so great at last, that the billon coins were replaced 
by copper ones as a circulating medium 


* V A Smith Catalogue of Coin* in the Indian Matenm Calcutta Pait II p 252. 

* Kanttfr* • Arthatbtra tnmlmlod by R, Sh«rrm— utry 1915 p 96. 

* C J Brown Tha Coin* oj India p 68 

* Ibid p 68 Footnote I 

WbM p 68. 
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II TYPES. 

(z) The Bull Type — Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was the 
first Muslim conqueror of the Punjab. He led a number of 
expeditions between the years 1001 and 1026 A.D. He 
annexed the Punjab to his dominions in the year 1021 . The 
latter rulers of this dynasty were driven out of Ghazni 
by the Chieftains of Ghor, and they made Lahore their 
capital till 1051. These princes issued small billon coins 
with the Rajput Bull on the obverse, and Arabic legend m 
Cufic script on the other side. 

(zz) The La\shmi Type . — Muhammad bin Sam of Ghor 
deposed Khusrau Malik, the last of the Ghaznawaid rulers of 
Lahore, in 1187, and after the battle of Tarain in 1192 
founded the Muhammadan dynasty which may be actually 
said to begin with his successor Qutbuddln * Aibek. 
Muhammad bin Sam issued a series of gold coins with the 
goddess Lakshml on the obverse, undoubtedly m imitation 
of the coins issued by the Kings of Kanouj. 

(zz’z) The Bull and Horseman Type . — The coins which 
were in ordinary use during the early period of Muslim rule 
are known as Dilhwals, Delhi being fixed as the capital by 
Qutbuddln The coins were “ usually of billon.” s These 
had the Chauhan Horseman Type on the obverse and the 
humped Bull with the ruler s name m NagrI on the reverse, 
and these circulated till the reign of ‘ Alauddln Masud 
(1241-1246 AD) The name of Chahada Deva of Narwar 
is associated with that of lltutmish on some of the coins of 
this class According to H N Wright this is an example 
of the tendency of the Muslim Sultans, ” after acquiring 
Hindu territory, to assimilate the local coinage with very 
slight modifications ” 0 


* 


\ 

' 1 ! 


A S' it!. Cel dopur oj Co ns m the Indian Museum p 257 

\-> ti . t, Ca'ala-^ c o j Co.r* m the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol 
■\ f it S'- rt" I r ' <7 p 7 
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(ill) The Potlrail Type — lltutml'h (1211 1236) issued 
various 1 inds of silver lanlahi of winch die earliest issue 
had on the obverse a portrait o( the king on hoisebacl ' 
to left with upraised mace in r Hit Innd Tlic figure |> nfta 
the Chor Model and i« dated A H 603 ' 

(o) The //oricmon Tppe— obverre with the name of 
the Sullin and hi* titles on the reverse- wav continued up 
to the lime of Nij rtiddtn Malimod though a smple speci 
men is known to elate from the time of Balkan ’ fvidcntl) 
this type was n modification of the prevalent tvje retaining 
onl) the Horseman and substituting the name and the 
titles of the Sultin for tlic Bull Balla.ni vans die first 
to Rive up the Hindu device of the Cliaulinn horseman 
on hit billon corns Inst hr the convenience of Ins subjects 
that space was occupied li) his name in Nit.il character ’ 
Craduallj the Hindu features were obliterated from the 
coins and the reprc'cntations of animals and human figures 
ceased com pletclj Hie coins were embellished wnlh ms 
enpnons onl) on both thr sides As the people liccame 
more conversant with the purcl) Muslim coinage, there was 
no necessity now lor imitating the pre-Muslim l)pcs and the 
inclusion ol the names ol die rulers in Nigtl in the legends 
Tile practice of representing animals and humnn beintts on 
coins was surcl) against the orthodox dictates of Islim, but 
the Sultins were cons‘ramed to adopt the current usage for 
the sake of convenience and gradunll) discarded these 
features when the) found themselves strong enough to do 
so Under AMmr and Jahnngtr Islimic orthodox) waned 
to n great extent und the)' beautified their coins wrtli fine 
representations of animals, human beings and zodmcal 
figures A! bar was a greit innovator undoubtedly 

If C J Or wn Thr Coin* of Inth* p 70 

•I || N Wiltlt Calalogae of Co/n* in the fnditt* Matertm Vtd II j 6 
M CJ DiOwn The Coin* of Indl p 72, for* i serf | 

II IL N Wtlal I Catalogae of Coin* in tho lnilntn Matcvrn VoL II p I 
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(vi) The Haw) i Tyfce — Akbar m order to commemorate 
the conquest of Asirgarh issued the beautiful Muhars with 
Hawk to right device and ornaments in field, in the forty- 
fifth year of his reign ; and these were struck m the mint 
of Asirgarh 14 

(vu) From the Agra mint were issued in the fiftieth 
year of his reign the Ilahi Muhai with the figure of a Duck 
to right and ornaments in field. 15 Both the types are very 
fine m execution 

{viu) The unique coins of Akbar are the mintless 
half muhars bearing the figures of “Rama andSita.” 10 
Lane-Poole gives a full description of a specimen m the 
British Museum 17 In the obverse within the dotted circle, 
there are two figures “ ( 1 ) a man, wearing a crown of 
three cusps, and carrying a sheaf of arrows and a stretched 
bow, followed by (2) a woman who draws back her long 
veil from her face ’ 5 

The coins with the portraits of Akbar and Jahangir were 
all issued in the reign of the latter It is surely very rare to 
come across such types in Muslim coinage. But we have 
a similar type in the reign of Sultan Shamsu-d-dln Iltutmish. 

‘ ‘ Several specimens in two types of this rare issue are 
known ” 18 Outside India also, we meet with such types, 
though very raiely, and this is but natural, as the practice is 
not countenanced by Islam. 10 


14 S Lane-Poole, The Coins o / the Moghul Emperors oj Hmdusthan in the British 
Museum, 1892, PI V, No 166 

k Ibid , No 173 

16 C J Brown, The Coins oj India, p 95 

17 S Lane-Poole, The Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hmdusthan m the British 
Museum, No 172 

18 S H Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 1923, p 156 

19 “The Mintages of the ‘Ayubite Khalifa, _the Saljuqides of Rum, the Atabegs of 
Mosul, the Urtukides of Amid (Dlarbikr) and Marldln frequently display crowned^ 
figures sitting on horseback or cross legged on thrones ’’—Hodivala, Mughal 
Numismatics, p 156 
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( ix ) The Portrait Muhar o] Afybar — It was issued in the 
first year of the reign of Jahangir , on the obverse it has the 
full faced portrait of Akbar and the legend Allahu A^bar 20 
on the reverse, a representation of the sun covering the whole 
face 

(x) The Portrait Type of Jahangir and the so-called 
Bacchanalian Type — These Muhar 5 are very beautiful 
specimens of Mughul coins 51 On the obverse the portrait bust 
of Jahangir radiates, and wearing a turban and on the reverse 
a lion surmounted by the setting sun The Bacchanalian 
Type issued from Ajmer shows the Emperor seated cross 
legged on the throne with a goblet in hia nght hand a Mr 
Hodivala in his book on Mughul Numismatics has clearly 
shown that these were not properly coins They were 

‘ jewels or souvenirs presented by the Emperor to his most 
faithful or confidential followers and were suspended from 
the neck or pinned to the head dress just as medals or other 
decorations are worn in our own days 53 The practice 
however, shows that the Islamic injunction not to have any 
representations of animate beings had greatly slackened and 
this will be evident also from the Zodiacal coins issued by the 
same Emperor In the 1 3th year of his reign * appeared the 
famous Zodic coins on which the pictorial representations of 
the signs of the Zodiac were substituted for the names of the 
months on the reverse 11 These beautiful coins are very 
rare and are eagerly sought after by Numismatists 

With the assertion of orthodoxy under the later Emperors 
such coins were discontinued and it has been very truly 
remarked that the coins of Aurangieb (1658 — 1707) and 

** Hodirmla, Mughal Numismatics, p 153 

11 3 L*no- Poole Catalogue of Coins In iht British Museum Mughal Emperors, 

PL DC Not. 12 M 

« Ibid. No*. 17 19 PL IX. 

D Hodlrmla, Mughal Numismatics p M9 

** C. J Brown The Coins of India p 95 S L*no- Poole Catalogua of Coins In 
the British Museum Maghal Emperors PL X, 
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his successors are, with very few exceptions, monotonous 
in the exlreme. 25 A Portrait Medal of Shah Alam II was 
recently brought to notice by Mr. S. H Hodivala. 20 It was 
struck in 1771 , and thus Shah Alam II seems to be the only 
other Timurid Emperor of Hmdusthan who defied the law 
and custom of Islam ’ ’ and * £ dared to stamp his own image 
either on gold or silver.” 2 ' It was not a com but was 
meant to commemorate his entrance to Delhi as Emperor. 

(xi) The Elephant Type of Tipu. — One of the Muslim 
rulers of the 18th century A.D who has been compared to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for innovations m his coinage was 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore (1782-1799 A.D) He was an 
ardent follower of Islam, but for his copper coins he adopted 
the elephant device of the Wodeyar Kings of Mysore (1578- 
1733) and the animal appears in various attitudes on the 
obverse, sometimes to right, sometimes to left, with trunk 
raised, and with trunk lowered. On the 40 — cash pieces 
he carries a flag. 28 

( li) The Fish Type of Oudh — The Nawabs of Oudh 
issued Rupees from their mint at Lucknow (1784-1818 
A.D.) with the Fish as the Type, and these are known as 
Wacchlidar Rupees The Fish was the royal badge of the 
Oudh family and it was put on die reverse of their coins. 
These bear the regnal date 26 and the mint name Banaras. £! ' 
Fish is an auspicious emblem among the Hindus and it 
aopears as such in the ancient Buddhist and Jam sculptures 
as well The latest issue of the Macchhdar rupees and 
muhars are believed to have been minted by the Lucknow 
mutineers during the Sepoy Mutiny These had the Hijra 
date 1229 and the mint name Subah Awadh This closes 
the indigenous coinage of the province. 

*' C J Brov.n, The Corns of India, p 97 

** A unvsmahc Supplement, No XLIV [Numismatic Society oj India) 

Ibid . 39 

r< C J Bro\ ti. The Corns oj India, p 105 " 9 Ibid , p 108 
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III LEGENDS — I shall only refer to those parts of the 
legends which were inserted in them mainly for the 
convenience of the inhabitants of the soil For further 
details, I may refer to the various standard works on the 
subject given at the end 

(a) Subject matter — (I) The KalimO in Sanskrit Sultfin 
MahraQd of Ghazni is responsible for these unique corns 
He struck a number of silver tankahs at Lahore called in 
these coins MohmOdpOr and these had his name and the 
translation of the KahmS m Sanskrit on the obverse on the 
reverse the legend is in Arabic 80 This is " for the first and 
last time in the annals of Muslim Numismatics to translate the 
whole of the Arabic legend into Sanskrit 11 The interesting 
points as marked out by Roo Bahadur Dikshit are 4 the trans 
Iation of Alls by Avyakta and Rasul by Avatttra The 
prophet is referred to ns Jma in the word JinSyana , passing 
or transit of the prophet from Mecca to Medina, from 
which dates the era Hijn The word Jina is generally used 
by the Buddhists and Jains to denote the founders or 
supreme teachers of their religion and is surely an ‘ appro- 
priate expression as referring to the Prophet of Isldin 

(ti) The names oj the Rulers — The Muslim rulers 
in the early period of their domination not only put their 
names in the local script on their coins, but also put 
in the names of then Hindu predecessors perhaps 
for better identification The most common name 
of a Hindu ruler is that of £rl Hamtrah The com of this 
ruler is described by V Smith in his Catalogue , " and is 
of the usual Horseman Bull Type His exact date is not 
given but he was evidently a predecessor of Muhammad 

* S Lan*.Poole Caiolofoe oj Com* in the BrftJth Mct*etmi— 77 hj Maghal 
Emperor* — No*. 505 — 514 

n K- N DUakh Ncrmi*. Sapp No, XL VI 1935-36 p 29 (Nctmi*m*i/e 
Sodetg of /rv&a* 

n V A. Smith C *ia k>gxte oj Coin* in tA* Indian M a» * urn Part If p 252, 

94—12906 
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bm Sam (1 193-1205 A.D.) and ruled in the Delhi region. 
$u Hamirah m Nagri occurs in some of the coins of the 
following rulers : — (1) Muhammad bin Sam (1 193-1205 A.D.), 
(2) Mahmud bm Mahammad, (3) Tajuddln Yaldaz, (4) 
Shamsuddln lltutmish (1211-1236), (5) Ruknuddin Firuz 
Shah (1236), (6) Jalal-uddln Razia (1236-39), (7) 

Mu’izzuddin Bahram Shah (1239-1241), (8) ’Alauddin 

Mas’ud Shah (1241-46) and (9) Nasiruddln Mahmud (1246- 
65). These are all Sultans of Delhi. Their contemporaries 
of other provinces also continued the practice, e.g., (10) 
Nasiruddln Qubacha of Smd, (11) Jalaluddln of Khwarizm 
(1220-1224), (12) Saifuddin Al-Hasan Qarlagh (died before 
Multan m 1249 AD) and (13) Nasiruddln Muhmmad 
Qarlagh (reigned in Sind from 1249 A.D.) Another 
Hindu King whose name is found in the legends is Chahada 
Deva. He was the king of Narwar (about 1232-60) and he 
issued coins of Bull and Horseman Type in billon and 
copper His name was inscribed in the billon coins of 
lltutmish 8j and there were close imitations of the coins of 
the Hindu prince Chahada Deva who himself imitated the 
coins of Samanta Deva, one of the Hindu Kings of Chind 
who reigned in the 1 0th Century A.D On the reverse of 
the Chahada Deva coins occurs the Bull as usual and the 
legend — AsaVan Sri Samanta Deva. In Iltamash’s coins 84 
of the Chahada Deva variety, the whole inscription occurs on 
the obverse, only Samanta is replaced by Samasirala. 
The legend stands thus — Asaban Sri Samasirala Dva The 
word Asaban is a name of goddess Durga 85 The name of 
Samanta Deva occurs m the obverse of some of the copper 
coins of Sultan Razia ; perhaps this is the reminiscence of 
the Chahada coins of her father. The name of another 
Hindu prince, the fourth one, is found on the reverse of some 

33 H N Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol II, No* 77-79 
Ibid 

35 C J Brown, The Coins of India, pi VI, footnote, J, 
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of the billon coins of Alluddln MasOd Shsh (12-41-1246) 
who also had Sr 1 Hamtrah on others This prince cannot 
be identified his name ns gnen on the coins is Sri Shalopn 
The only pnnee with whose name this lias some phonetic 
semblance is Sallakshana Pitla (about 978-1003 A D ) who 
belonged to the TomSra Dynast} of Ajmer and Delhi and 
this might hn\ e been an abbrea mlion 

The Muslim rulers who put their name in the local 
scripts on their coins Ined to gne the nearest phonetic 
equivalents to ihar nnme£ and had no uniform system 
of spelling them, eg (I) tit n*H* fqfii rqn (Muhammad 
bin Sim) (2) HftsHHT fafhfnfa or HfatTH Ht) HH<tf*H or 
fllll-irflt. (Shamsuddln Iltulmisli) (3) TalWyelH 

(Rukunuddln ftrteShih I) (-4) ^JHHl (Mu tzzuddln 

Bahrsm Shkh) (5) hRhth or nTHra^) »jRiti r J 

( Alsuddm Ma sfld Shsh) (6) *i) qwtl HtJTH^lf (Glu>*;ud 
din Balban), (7) tg) ^s=T7Tt (Mu izuddln Kaiqubsd), 

(8) sgl HHHl (Jalsluddln Flrtlz Shsli II) (9) h) 

^JHHt HHTOjf ( Aliuddln Muhammad Shall II) (10) 
Hi) y=TRl 'IUIt|«T (Ghiyiiuddln Tughluq I), ( 1 1 )■=?)* hV*H* 
(Muhammad Bin Tughluq) These instances will 

dearly prove that there was no attempt at uniformity, either 
in spelling or language It is strange that even the orthodox 
Sulttn Muhammad Bin Tughluq had to put an inscription 
m N*grl (No II) on some of Ins token coins Perhaps 
this was meant to secure the success of his experiment 
at forced currency v This practice among the Sultins 
ceased for some time but was revived by Sher Shsh and 
his successors, and we have in their coins their names 
in the local script, c g ( 1 2) W ^OIT* or Hi) ^THl*) ( 1 3) Hi) 
HI* or Hi) *«(HTH HTf* (Islam Shsh) (1 4) Hi) H*H* 
HI*, Hi) H*H*HTf*, H B (HtH*H* (Muliammad Add Shsh) 
Some of the provincial rulers followed the same practice 


* Biown The Ceint o / India p 75 
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e.g., (15) (Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah II, 

1554-1560), (16) aft SIT^ (Dau’d Shah Kararanl, 
1 572-76) Some of the contemporaries of the early Sultans 
of Delhi adopted the usual system — Nasiruddin Qabacha, 
Jalaluddln of Khwarizm, Saifuddin Al-Husan Qarlagh. 
The forms of their names as given in the coins are (1 7) 
^ (18) 5?^T^^r(19) 3i?3ra?and 

( 20 ) ^ 

( b ) Language and Script — Evidently these legends 
were meant to be given in the Sanskrit language but the 
spelling as well as grammar are faulty, and these deviated 
much from the standard forms, e.g., >H| on many of the 
coins and such others Some of the names are m possessive, 

“ of Sher Shah, 1 and this practice was 
followed by a few of his successors — Islam Shah, Muhammad 
Shah, Bahadur Shah and Daud Shah The script is the con- 
temporary Nagri. But there is no doubt that the Bengal 
Sultans Bahadur Shah and Daud Shah, as also Sher Shah 
and his successors m their coins issued from Bengal mints, 
used the contemporary Bengali script, though in Nelson 
Wright s Catalogue of Coins these are given in Nagri script 
only. 

(c) The Honorific Sri — The names of the Sultans are 
all preceded by the honorific Sri. It is evident that this 
was the usual practice among the Hindus and it has come 
down to us Surely it had no religious significance, or 
otherwise the Muslim rulers would not have adopted it m 
their coin legends They only imitated the Hindu usage 
in the matter, though now-a-days attempts are made 
to impose a significance on it which it evidently never 
had. 

(d) The System of Dating . — The Muslims usually date 
their coins m the Hijri Era which begins on Friday, July 
15th- 16th, A.D. 622 This Era was naturally adopted* 
by the Muslim rulers Akbar for the first time deviated 
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from the usual practice 1 His Ilahi coins were doted in 
the nets Regnal Era- — the Ness Solar Era founded by him 
Jahangir also used a solar era of his ossn starting from the 
dale of his accession 1 Solar months are inscribed m the 
coins of Shsh JaliSn from the 2nd to the 5th year of his 
reign, though the years of his coins arc lunar But later 
on the old system of reckoning was continued 

IV THESYMBOLS — The symbols which wereused as 
monograms on the coins were of various shapes some 
linear, some circular and so on Mr N Wnghl has 
brought together a list of 29 symbols which arc found on 
the coins of the Sull&ns of Delhi,*’ and another list of 26 
which embellished the coins of MsIwS ' Lane-Poole has 
n list of figures" which were used in the Mughul coins 
It seems strange, though perfectly true, thnt mnny of the 
symbols found on Muslim coins figure in the oldest coinage 
of India — the punch marked variety 1 shall take up n 
few of them in support of my statement The figures 
5 6 9 11 and 12 in N Wnght s Catalogue" are 
practically the same ns the symbols in the punch marked 
coins classified by Mr Durga Prossd" — figures 82, 84, 
83 (pi 23) , 1 1 0 (pi 27) and 1 3 (pi 22) and such others 
That many of these ornaments on the Muslim coins ore of 
indigenous origin may be safely postulated , and this had 
been m use for centuries in this country Whether these 
had any other special significance except a desire to take 
in what they actually found in use in the country and thus 
attracted their attention is difficult to determine But we 

v Hodir»U Malta / NamiimaHa p U 

H C J Brown The Coin* of Indie* p 96 Footnote 3 

51 H. N Wright Celalofpte of Coin* In the Ind an Maioam Vol II p 128 

# Ibid P 291 

It s Utw Poole Cafelo/ftre of Coin* in ibc Brih'th Aftwrom — Afaftal Empc/w*, 

P 364 

rt H N Wright Celatogaa of Coin* in the Indian Afa#etrm VcJ II p 128. 

O b'amltmatic Sapplcment iNamlxnalic Society of India) 1934— XL V 
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find that some of them were used by the Hmdus who attached 
a special significance to them ; and the adoption of these 
symbols might be due to an attempt to placate and please 
the inhabitants of the country. Swastika, as we all know, 
is a particularly auspicious symbol among the Hindus. 
No. 12 in N. Wright’s Catalogue is the four-armed ordinary 
type* 41 while the whirling Swastika figures as No. 6. 
Trisula either singly 45 or a number combined together 40 
figures in many other coins. The lotus flower and its 
variants are also met with. The Mughuls had the Sun, 
the Tree, the Umbrella, etc., on their coins. 47 Evidently 
many of the symbols were of Hindu origin and of special 
significance to them , the attempt of the Muslim rulers, 
even the most orthodox, to stick to the older practice and 
their long residence m the country made them to appreciate 
even the symbols to which the Hindus had particular 
attachment, e.g., Swastika in some of the coins of Sher 
Shah, Islam Shah and Muhammad ’Adll Shah, or the 
Umbrella m some of the coins of Shah Alam, the Mughal 
Emperor (1759-1806). So even m this minor matter, the 
Muslim rulers did not definitely deviate from the older 
practice, and used many of the symbols which had come 
down to their time from remote antiquity. 


11 H N Wnglit, Co alopuc of Coins in the Indian Museum , Vol II p 128 
U Ibid , p 261, No j 
>f Ibid . p 128 No 1 0 

* S I-nr 1 * Poi'lr — f o el op tie of Co ns in the Brtltsh Museum Miifhal Ilmprrort, 
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THE REIGN OF SULTAN HUMAYON 
SHAH BAHMANI AND HIS CHARACTER 

Mr. H K. Sherwani, M A (Oxon.) 

Osmanxa University, Hyderabad 

Before his death Ahmad II had appointed his eldest son 
Humayun heir to the throne m preference to his other sons, 
Hasan Khan and Yahya Khan. It is said that as Humayun 
was harsh in temper there was consternation among the 
nobles so that some, like the Wa}$l~i Saltanat Raja Rustam 
Nizamu’l-Mulk and his son who had become Mahku’t-tujjar 
after the death of Qasim Beg Safshikan, fled from the 
country and took refuge m Gujrat , 1 while otheis like Shah 
Hablbu’l-Iah proclaimed the King’s younger brother Hasan 
Khan as King and seated him on the turquoise throne. On 
seeing the trend of events the rabble in the streets took 
advantage of this and collected in front of Humayun’s resi- 
dence in order to plunder it and even to put him to death/ 
Humayun was supported by his brother-in-law Shah Muhi- 
bbu’l-lah who had not taken to worldly life and had instead 
preferred a religious life by becoming the sajjada-nashln or 
spiritual successor of his father Shah Khalilu’I-Iah, although 
he was younger than his brother Shah Habibu’I-Iah, the 
supporter of Hasan Khan Apart from having been appomt- 
ted heir to the throne by his father, the fact that a holy man 
like Muhibbu’l-Iah was siding with Humayun must have 
given the latter a moral preponderence which Hasan lacked, 


1 Fenshtaht 336 
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and it is related how with but eighty men bj his elbow he 
fought through the crowd marched to the throne room of 
the Palace slapped Hasan on the face unseated him and 
himself ascended the throne, putting Hasan Habibu 1 Ish 
and their partners in prison This happened on 22 6 
862/7 5 1458 

Thanhs to Burhlnu I ma elhir, we possess the actual 
words of (he speech delivered by HumSjdn immediately 
after his accession a speech which goes to show the high 
ideals he entertained for a Bahmnnl minister He said 

Nobles of my kingdom ! I am confident that it is im 
possible to carry on the government of n kingdom efficiently 
without the appointment of n minister who should be well 
known the world over and who should excel in wisdom 
among the Arabs as well ns the ' Ajamis Wc are on the 
threshold of a new epoch in the history of this country and 1 
cannot do better than follow the advice of one svho should 
be clothed with the outward attributes of truth and good faith 
and who should inwardly be free from vices and vanity 
1 have therefore mode up my mind to appoint Khwiji 
Naimu d-dtn MahmQd Gllant,' one of the best known in the 
Slate for his sense of justice and equity ns well for his deep 
thought, to be my Chief Minister The King thereupon 
presented the KhwJjS with robes fitting the occasion including 
a golden cap and a golden belt and made him Maltku t 
lujjSr TarajdSr of Bijapur and Wak.il I Sal/anal 

As a matter of fact HumJyfln was acting only according 
to the last wishes of the late King At the same time he 
created Malik Shsh reputed to be a prince of the House 
of Chnngtz KhwtyB i }ahin and appointed him Tarajdar of 
TilsngJnS, and his own cousin and erstwhile playmate 
Sikandar Khln, who must have been again in favour in 

1 Burhlaa J ma if Air 68, 

1 Bar- 69 Makrood » Dime U mentioned Kero » Nmjmu d-dta but thb name b 
not found eWbere. Other authority c»ll him Ualda d-dta 
95-1 290 B 
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court circles after his rebellion and pardon by the late King, 
Sipah Salai' of the same province/ Evidently Sikandar was 
not satisfied by this appointment and went to his father who 
still held jagirs at Nalgunda, and persuaded him to come and 
try his luck once again The King heard of the rebellion when 
the lebels were actually advancing towards Golconda , 6 and 
sent Khan-i Jahan to quell it. As Khan-i Jahan was not 
successful m the attempt the King himself moved to Nal- 
gunda It is characteristic of Humayun’ s demeanour in the 
early part of his reign that, instead of fighting with the rebels 
and defeating them he .expressed his desire to make peace 
with them, but Sikandar, instead of accepting the offer, attack- 
ed the royal camp m the middle of the night, and the next 
day engaged it with forces which were composed of 
“ Afghans, Rajputs and the dakjmis 0 Even now the King 
was forbearing and actually sent word to his deadly enemies 
that it was a pity that the flower of the Deccan should be 
so ruined, and that he forgave everything Sikandar had done, , 
offering him any pargana he liked in the province of Daulata- 
bad On this the haughty Sikandar replied that the only 
difference between Humayun and himself was that Humayun 
was the paternal and he the maternal grandson of Ahmad 
Shah Wall, and it would be well if he partitioned the king- 
dom and at least gave him the province of Tilangana m its 
entirety It was only after this that the King seriously 
offered battle The fighting ranged the whole day without 
a break and when evening came it was still undecided and it 
seemed quite possible that the day might end in Humayun’s 
defeat and Sikandar’s accession to the throne . 7 Suddenly 
Malik-ut-Tuj]a ) (Mahmud Gawan) and Khwaja-i Jahan Turk 8 

* Fcr , 338 

S Bur. 90 

® Fcr , 339 The inclusion of the Rajputs in Sikandar’s forces is remarkable 

7 Fcr , 339 

5 The epithet ‘ Turk ’ is applied to the title of Malik Shsh in contradistinction 
to Mahmud GSwin who was also created KhwajS*i Jahan on Malik Shlh’s death 
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appeared on the horizon with the armies of BljSpOr and 
TllanginS and immediately began their attack from the right 
and left flanks respectively This was a great relief to the 
tired royal army, and HumJyfln was able to send five huti 
dred picked archers and as many picked lancers with a mad 
elephant right into the hard pressed lines of the enemy 
The day ended in Sikandar a death on the battlefield and the 
utter rout of the rump of his army 

Jalsl Khan now took refuge in the fort of Nalgunds which 
Mahku t tujjir and KhwSji 1 Jahsn now beseigod Instead of 
fighting, however Jalsl begged the beseigcrs to intercede 
with the King on his behalf to spare his life and accept the 
treasures accumulated during forty five years of his residence 
in the kingdom The King accepted the conditions, pardon 
ed the old man and was content with putting him in prison 
mspite of his repeatedly treasonable conduct * 

During this campaign the Riyos of TilnngSnS had helped 
Sikandar against the King w So now HumSyOn resolved to 
reduce their great stronghold Dcwarkunds 11 and sent KhwijS 1 
JahEn Turk and Nizimu 1 Mulk with 20 000 cavalry and 
forty elephants to beseigc the fortress The Tclegus, rcalis 
ing their weakness sent word to the Rsyn of Orissa and 
other One Riyas for help ” Nizam ul Mulk now advised 

* This W 1 I the *eeond lime that Ma^mUd Clwfu had shown his me l tie In the 
field of war and after vanqul hlng the enemy successfully Interceded with the King 
In favour of the vanquished. 

« Fcr 340 

11 DCwarfcuudi now a talnqa (lehsllj In the Nalguudl district of H. E. H. the 
Nfctam • Dominions. The fort which Is in r rounded by seven hills, wa* once regarded 
as impregnable, but Is now In ruins /mp Gaz. Hyderabad Stall 

u Tha Rlya of Orbaa was then Kaplleahwara Derm one of the greatest rulers of 
his country? he ruled from 1435 to 1466 The Riyaa of Oriya so often mcutlooed 
la mu Persian authorities, were tha rulers of M the smaller principalities between 
Warangal and Rljamehand I who arc said to hare caused no small trouble to the 
Bahmaol Sul tins. See h~ Isvam Delta a article on the wars of Vljyanagar against 
Ka*lns?a desa Kallnga Charitra Andhra Re march Association publication p 360. 

I am Indebted to Professor Subb* Rao the great T lugu poet and Head of the Depart 
ment of Tclugu Osmanlo University for having guided me tl rougl a lol of I Work I 
literature connected with the period In the Tclugu language. 
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Khawaja-i Jahan that it would be better to draw out the 
defenders from the fortress on to the open ground and engage 
them m a hand to hand fight before help arrived from the 
Rayas, but Khwaja-i Jahan did not agree to this and said that 
such a step would be regarded as a sign of weakness so it 
would be better to keep on the seige. The result was that 
when help arrived from the Oriyas the Bahmanl army was 
hemmed in and was defeated with the loss of many thousand 
horsemen 18 The King was marching on Dewarkunda himself 
and was nearly seventy-five miles 14 from it when he heard of 
the defeat. On enquiry Khwaja-i Jahan dissimulated to him 
that it was really Nizamu‘l-Mulk who was responsible for the 
defeat, and the King was so angry at the latter’s conduct that 
he had to fly for his life along with members of his family 
over the border to Malwa. 1G 

It was about this time that Humayun heard the news that 
Yusuf Turk had released Prince Hasan Khan, Habibu’I-Iah 
and thousands of others who had been implicated in the 
plot against his throne and person in the beginning of his 
reign and who had been incarcerated m the State prison at 
Bldar The King thereupon left Mahmud Gawan in charge 
of the affairs m Tilangana and himself immediately left for 
the capital where he arrived on Jamadi I, 864 — March, „ 


n The rout at Dewarkunda must have negatively enhanced Mahmfid Gnwan s 
estimation m the eyes of the King While he had been successful in quelling two 
major rebellions of those who wanted to dethrone Ahmad II and HumSyfin, the 
solitary expedition against a confederacy of the Telugu Rayas undertaken by KhwSjE i 
Jahan had proied a failure We might compare this state of affairs with that of Fiance 
of 1799 when, in the absence of Bonaparte in the East, the French armies were 
beaten by the Austrians at Stockach and by the Russians at Novi, aT d were driven 
out of Italian soil This enhanced Bonaparte’s reputation tenfold and paved the 
way for his installation as the First Consul a few months I ater 
U Twenty jarsakh Farsakh = 18,000 ft — Stemgass, 

15 Thus in Fcr , 340 Bur , 92, has the story of NizSmu'l-Mulk’s execution I ana. 
however, inclined to prefer the fact of his flight specially as no one else is mentioned 
as ha\ tng led the members of the family over the border Moreover the King had 
not shown an> tendency to destroy families for the sms of their chiefs 
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1460 '* It is related that YdsOf first of all got together seven 
disciples of Hnblbu'l lah and sought admission to the pnson 
by showing a forged jarmin of the King that such and such 
prisoners should be blinded He passed the first barrier but 
the warder in charge of the second demanded on order of 
the kolwal ns well so Yflsuf made short \ orh by staking 
him dead There was n hue and cry bul before anything 
could be done he had released Hnsan klion YoliyS Khin, 
the 80 years old Jalsl Khan and nearly seven thousand others 
including ‘ many Sjeds learned men and men of piety r 

In the fray between the Kolwal s men and these released 
prisoners and their supporters Jnlsl KhSn and 'lahya Khan 
were killed, while Hnsan and Hnblbu 1 lah first took refuge 
in the house of a barber who had once been in the latter a 
employment and then disguised as mendicants treaded 
their way to Blr where Hnblbu I lah a jaglrs Iny On arriv- 
ing at Blr Hnsan proclaimed himself King nnd appointed 
YdsQf Turk /Imfru / Umard and Habibul lah Ikostr 1 But 
Hasan s kingship could not last very long as he was nt 
length defeated by the royal army nnd the pretender as well 
as his minister took flight to Vijyanagar On the way they 
were outwardly welcomed by the Vice-Governor of BljSpOr 
Siraj Khan Junaidt, who took measures to impnson them 
while they were fully in his grasp In the scuffle Habibu 
1 lah lost his life while Hasan was sent to Btdar in 
chains 

Hasan and his party nmved nt the capital in Shn ban 
8641 — June 1460 and it is related that HumSyOn gave vent to 
all his cruel propensities in meeting out dire punishment to 
those who had tried to betray him nnd end his life He hod 

» F«r Ml 

11 Bor 93 Tha ninyn of the releawr and of the (coder* of tbo ie!c**ed *» 
well M thli Interesting Item -*U «how lUl the coop d ttat wu engineered toWy "by 
lb« party of the Newcomer* or l/lqb 

» Fer Ml 
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Hasan thrown before tigers, ordered some of his adherents 
to be cast into cauldrons full of boiling water and oil and 
released mad elephants and other wild beasts to prey upon 
the unfortunate victims. He is also said to have put to death 
all those who had even the most distant claim to the throne 
as well as many nobles who were supposed to have had the 
slightest cause of opposition to him 19 The sad episode 
came to an end with the promotion of a number of dafyhm 
converts, one of whom was Malik Hasan Bahri, the future 
founder of the Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, who 
was now given the title of Sarang Khan. 20 

Humayun died, or was killed by a maidservant while he 
was asleep, on 28 11 .865 — 4.9 1 461 , 21 

Humayun s Charactei . — Humayun’s character is one of 
the great enigmas of history. Ferishtah paints him in the 
blackest of colours possible, ascribing to him the most heinous 
of crimes Ferishtah gives him the sobriquet of ‘ the Cruel ’ 
without any reserve and gives evidence to prove his thesis 
To quote his translator and epitomiser, “Humayun threw off 
all restraint and seized at will the children of his subjects, 
tearing them from their parents . He would frequently 

stop nuptial processions m the streets, and seizing the 

bride, after enjoying her, send her to the bridegroom’s 

house. He was in the habit of putting the females of his 

own house to death for the most trivial offences, and when 
any of the nobility was obliged to attend him, so great was 
their dread, that they took leave of their families, as if pre- 
paring for death.” 22 Burhan is slightly more moderate m 

n All tins is from Fcr , 342, Bur does not go so far 

*5 It i' remarkable that this is the first mention in Deccan history of any converts 
of no'e 

; t Ro‘h th-se s'one- arc mentioned ns alternatives in Fcr , but Bur 
dcK— not refer to the possibility of murder I am inclined to believe that 
Hum3>r*» drrd a rMwri! drn'h because the motive of murder— harsh treatment— seems 
-Vod-r 

« Br,„, * 11.464 
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lone but atoll it gives a few instances of hi3 cruelty and agrees 
with Fenshtah that people were ao tned of hia tyranny that 
the poet Nazlrl only voiced their feeling when he composed 
the following chronogram — 

e-fj" i_A> jjay* iLS 

3 u)ri 'HjI o/V i3; j j 1 <•* * t ojo y oV 

It is absolutely necessary for one who tries to estimate 
the real character of a historical personage to try to put 
himself in the surroundings in which that personage lived so 
as to find his bearings as objectively as possible HumSyOn 
reigned for less than 3 \ years and the first thing to remember 
is that there is not a single campaign of aggression against 
his neighbours during the period, which goes to prove that 
like his predecessor Muhammad 1, his object was to find 
time to consolidate his far-flung kingdom rather than extend 
it to unmanageable boundaries This object is further evi 
denced by the high ideals of government which he enunciated 
in the address delivered at the time of his accession But 
his reign wa3 marred by almost continuous rebellions and 
attempts at his throne and his life, and this at the hands of 
those nearest to him Practically the whole course of these 
episodes shows that he was most forgiving and complaisant 
right up to the closing months of 864 1460, and whatever 
cruelties are ascribed to him could only have occurred 
between Sha‘bin 864 — June, 1460 and 28 1 1 865 — 3 9 1461 

His father had appointed him heir to the throne still the 
party in power that of the Newcomers put his younger 
brother one who proved liable to be easily led by others on 
the throne, and perhapis sent a mob actually to murder him 

D Bar 95 5 Fer 543 

M HurolyO? Shlh dead, and the world U clemmed thereby j 
God be praised i what »n arupictou* death f 
The world wia full of Joy oc the date of hi* death 
So extract the date from the Joy of the World, 
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and rob his residence. Instead of laying his hand of vengeance 
on his deadly enemies he contented himself by imprisoning 
the leaders and the rabble which had supported him. We 
meet him next against his kinsman Sikandar Khan and his 
father Jalal Khan at Nalgunda where, while carrying on the 
struggle which might have meant his own end, he enters into 
pourpailers with them and frankly says that he would prefer 
peace to war. Even when fighting had gone on for a whole 
day he makes a definite offer of jaglrs to Sikandar And 
after Sikandar’s death and Jalal’s defeat the miracle 
happens and at Malibu t-tujjai ' s intercession Jalal is spared 
his life 1 

All this does not depict Humayun in the colours of a 
wanton cut-throat, and as has been said, there is nothing 
during the first two years of his reign to warrant 
his condemnation It is really after the second proclamation 
of Hasan Khan as King, this time at Bir, and his conse- 
quent capture sometime about the middle of 854-1460, that 
Humayun is said to have given vent to his cruel propensities. 
We must remember that the two struggles with Hasan were 
a matter of life and death for the King. It is absolutely 
clear that the party of Newcomers, which had got the upper 
hand in the reigns of Ahmad I and Ahmad II, was so puffed 
up that it chose to put on the throne a puppet in Hasan 
Khan m preference to a strong-willed ruler like Humayun 
It is noticeable that the six or seven thousand who were 
imprisoned after the failure of the first attempt are described 
by Fenshtah in almost the identical vocabulary as used for 
those who had been massacred at Chakan m 850- 1457 
Jalal, the father of Sikandar, both arch rebels m Humayun s 
reign, was a Newcomer (‘ afaqt ’) and it seems probable that 
up to 864-1460 Humayun had thought that he would be able 
to make some kind of compromise with this party and perhaps 
forestall the moderate policy later adopted by Mahmud 
Gawan. The eye-opener came in the form of the recrude- 
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scence of disorder by the forced release of Hasan Khan and 
his followers and (he renewal of the life and death struggle 
Humayon could not let matters go on like this and during the 
last thirteen months of his short reign he wrecked exemplary 
punishment on his enemies, at the some time going so far 
as to promote even the neo-Muslims and it goes to Mahmud 
Gaw8n s credit that while he interfered so long os he had 
any hope of a compromise when all hopes were evidently 
shattered by the release of Hasan Khan and his supporters 
and by hts second proclamation as King in 664 M60 he 
receded in the background and we really cease to hear about 
him after his successful campaign of Nnlgunds 

This policy of the support of Oldcomcrs (the 1 dal^hnls ) 
and the native element is further evidenced in an unexpected 
quarter The poet NazTrt whose caustic chronogram of 
HumjyOn s death has already been quoted, and who was 
one of the prisoners released by Yflsuf Turk along with 
Prince Hasan, composed the following lines while still in 
prison 

crH. Li-U jkjS Lajj jl ujjj-f 

- _r- £ “ 

»' i±- jl 

These lines clearly show that Humayfln was trying to hold 
the balance between the Oldcomers and the Newcomers and 
was thus furthering a policy which was quite different to 
that pursued by his father and grand father It is no wonder 
therefore, that a poet who should have a standing com 
plaint against the King should be delighted at his death 
and write a chronogram expressing bis delight, and that 

» Bur 9! 

Haarra did not mata a difference betaeeen tlia Pearl and tho Poohsrd 
Not between tho Pc* cock and tho Pigeon I 
A collar h*» been put round the nock of ooc Ilko mj*elf 

And no difference U m*do between tho tweet voiced bird and * mere dove I 


96-1290B 
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sympathisers of the party of Newcomers like Fenshtah and 
the author of Buhanu l-ma athir should give exaggerated 
accounts of the methods pursued by Humayun to maintain 
law and order m the country. The epithet of * the Cruel 
which has regularly been affixed to Huma join’s name since 
Ferishtah, and the propaganda which has been going on 
against him ever since his death, have worked so much 
on the public imagination that no one knows him now except 
with the title of Zahm attached to his name. The influence 
of this propaganda is manifested by the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the dome of his tomb at Bidar has been attributed by 
the credulous public to his demonical acts, while as a matter 
of fact the dome was destroyed by lightning quite recently in 
1300-1882, i.e , more than 430 years after his death ,26 

If we refer to the collection of Mahmud Gawan’s letters, 
the Riadul-Insha, we would find that his opinion of 
Humayun’s character is directly opposed to that of Ferishtah. 
Writing about Humayun he says ‘ to a relation ’ that ‘ ‘ the 
nightingale of my tongue is ever singing the praises of the 
flower of that royal garden ” 2G and appends a qasidah of 38 
lines to the same letter in honour of Humayun, some 
of the lines of which might be quoted here with advantage. 

j (* c 3 C.ToJjC j Gc 

y. — > j 

l^)a i_G) 

-XiujQ I — X,w | ^ 0 la. G”®-® 


•° This des'ruction bv lightning is described by an eye witness, Maulnna 
Bashiru’d-din, who was then posted at Bidar as a high Hyderab d official. In his Urdu 
woih, U'aqt at i Mumh\at-i Bxjapur, III, 127, Agra, 1915 
Riad, cxlui, 2I7B 

1 “ The wsta of my life which had become pilch dark 

Acquired new brightness by the antimony of the dust of His Majesty t feet. 
* “ His Majesty Humayun Shah Bahrran, a born King, 

Is such that the realities of his thought arc hidden e%en from the Angel 
Gabriel 
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JjJ jts. |*1_) J f 

n _ r X 1 j_Lj] j-ki j-aj u UaU 

kr — a -yj j | ijiXi 

K _jl*3 itisJ i_Ci y ‘ — aXJ j--* j) 

cLj .^fU. I) A — Lj j ^ilr ■ •• I <• 

11 jV L> |.j(-)I C=— JX jj( Ljf^l 

f_r^ cA i* ^=-“1 ■•tr'* >-& r 11 *; i^il 
11 j'j* <y j 1 j - LS " o '- y ji J* 1 *- u i ^ / 

uri jl i^Jr^ (••>/ *-f ^ija. ixy 

w OiLaj w/L±J 

J-33J ■ » ' J JO jLj aJ 17 

“ jlJ iOjJ j *la l jl,r J l’ j— Ij tjjj 

Nothing could breathe the sincere loyalty nnd homage to 
the King better than these lines and nothing could demonstrate 


« Ibid 

11 If tbe zephyr of thy sunlablllty and drlllty were to pas* on the surfocc of 
I bo water* 

The fishes of the depth of the Sea* would at once giro oat the fragonce of 

mart 1 Lie If 

* The *toto of my moil humble affair* I* such that It cannot remain hidden 
from Yoor Majesty 

So I would beg yon to lend me your ear* through all the goodness and 
kindness that you p o s s ess. 

ri The sole raison d'etre of my being In this land of lnd la the desire to 
touch the dust of thy feet 

Otherwise without Ufo-ghring drop# my life would become entirely 
pmpoeclesa. 

*3 At this bocr of need I hare but one request to make of the mine of thy 
kindness. 

And If this Is not granted then my soul Is sure to fly array from my 
terrestlal being 

31 I beseech thee to grant me a small comer where I should be able to cut off 
all connection with the Created world 

And where I should be proud of haring the honour of touching the sill of 
thy sublime abode. 

H 1 pr*y the Almighty that the P si sen of thy Honour bo so lofty that Its 
curtains should be the Tory sides and the guardian of these should be 
the awe-inspiring Saturn himself 
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the great regard which a contemporary of Gawan’s calibre 
had for Humayun. We must further remember that these 
lines are from the pen of one whose frankness and some- 
times even bitterness are manifest m some of the letters he 
wrote to the royal ministers from the battlefields later on and 
who has given ample proofs of his great love of right and 
justice A further evidence of Mahmud’s imperviousness 
to racial factions is found in a letter he wrote to the Sultan 
of Gllan in which he says, “ The pigeon of the life of this 
slave has on its neck the marks of the kindness and instruc- 
tion at the hands of the late Sultan Humayun Shah, and the 
stability of the present along with hope for the future was 
the direct out-come of the goodness and regard of His 
Majesty .” 23 

It is theiefore clear that the picture of Humayun’s character 
as painted by our Persian authorities, and in particular by 
Ferishtah, has exaggerated the black tint to such an extent 
that it is difficult to recognise the real man owing to the 
multitude of blots which deface it Both from the recorded 
occurrences of his short reign as well as from other reliable 
sources we must come to the conclusion that Humayun was 
a ruler of the ordinary Bahmani type, but at the same time 
a strict disciplinarian intent on striking a balance between 
the Oldcomers, the Newcomers and the natives of the 
land while trying to keep the kingdom m peace as 
far as possible It is remarkable that there is not a single 
campaign undertaken outside the -frontiers of the kingdom 
right throughout his reign, which shows that he wanted to 
consolidate the State rather than be aggressive to others 
But internal turmoil cost him all his praiseworthy projects 
and, thanks to the intense propaganda against him, even his 
reputation 


- Riud , xxi 54 B 
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MALIK SAIFUDD1N GORI, THE CONSTI- 
TUTION-FRAMER OF THE 
BAHMANI KINGDOM 

Mr Abdul Majeed Siddiqui M A , LL B 

O*monfa Unlpertltg Hyderabad 

Malik Saifuddm Gori was a great statesman of the early 
Bahmani period Though his full career from his early life 
is obscure yet the great work in politics and administration 
which he did as the first VakilusSultonai iMj 

or Vice-gerent of the Bahmani Kingdom is unequalled in 
the history of the Deccan, and deserves careful study He 
was a prominent member of the body of the “Centurions 
who settled in the Deccan during the early part of 
the fourteenth century and founded the Bahmani kingdom 
He possessed in a rare combination the qualities of a 
soldier and an administrator It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Bahmani kingdom, which rendered valuable 
services to the Deccan in the domain of art and culture 
owes its existence mainly to Saifuddm Gon who led his 
forces m the war of independence against Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq and severed the Deccan from the Northern suze- 
rainty When the Centurians declared their independence 
his was the only personality to guide the newly bom king 
dom in the foreign and domestic affairs with perfect skill and 
sagacity He served the Bahmani kingdom in the capacity 
of Prune Minister for five successive reigns 1 He placed 

1 Acconllna to Ferlahta Saifuddin Ihred a Iona life of hundred and aoven year* and 
acted a* Prime Min later in die five ancceaalve rolyna of Alauddln Behman Shah 
Muhammad Shah I Mujahtd Shah Daud Shah and Mu h a mm ad Shah II 
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the kingdom on a firm basis and adopted a policy which 
remained unaltered for a century and a half. It was he who 
framed a sound constitution for the kingdom with full regard 
to the political and social environment of the country — a 
constitution which continued till the downfall of the kingdom 
and served as a model for the kingdoms which came into 
existence after it. This constitution, which was framed 
under his guidance, and which embodied the central and the 
provincial structures of the Government, with all possible 
provisions to suit the peculiar conditions of the country, was 
based on the principles which he laid down in his famous 
treatise entitled Nasai-ul-Muluk — a memorable 

work which is widely known m the Deccan 2 

It is not possible to trace 'the genealogy of Malik 
Saifuddm Gon, or to ascertain his original home, or to fix 
the date of his migration into India and the Deccan Ferishta 
and other historians make no mention whatever of his 
ancestry. It is still more curious that Ah bin AzizuIIah and 
Moulana Osami, the chief authorities on the Bahmam period, 
are entirely silent on this great personality, but it is 
almost certain that Saifuddm was a Pathan of Gori descent 
as his name itself indicates, and he was, most probably, a 
member of the same clan of Turks to which Shahabuddm 
belonged. His ancestors very likely followed the great 
invader, Shahabuddm Gori, into India and settled 
here But a further attempt to ascertain where and how his 
family lived and what vicissitudes of fortune it suffered 
throughout the last century, fails completely. A study of 
Saifuddin’s political career, however, proves that he was 
brought up m a home radiant with the light of art and 
culture It appears that his ancestors had fully shared the 

: Mahbo.’ul I Vc'an «—>»33jue b> Abdul Jabbar Khan who hni copied down 

t im; ir p^tt of the trc’iti '' 1 in 1 m book He bus p that he had n cop> of the tr«*ntl«c 
rthi'h u ti deMro, cd m the Hjdcrabad flood 
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culture of the time and qualified themselves for a distin 
guished political life They were alt learned and possessed 
much political and diplomatic experience and knowledge It 
was because of their political experience that they were 
created ‘ Centurmns ’ or Feudal Lords of hundred troops 
and posted in the Deccan The creation of this new order 
of Feudal Lords by Khalji and Tughluq rulers for the control 
of the southern annexations, namely Gujrat, Malwa and the 
Deccan was a fact of great historical importance It usher 
ed in a new era in the history of the South Malik Saifuddin 
Gon was one of the Centunans and was posted in vanous 
parts of the Deccan plateau, though it is not possible to 
show whether he was born here or followed his father to the 
Deccan and was brought up here 

There is no doubt that this large body of Centunans 
which compnsed hundreds of families, and made history in 
the medieval Deccan, was led by three towering pcroonnli 
ties, namely Ismail Muhh who was chosen ns the first King 
of the Deccan with the title of Nasiruddin Shah Zafar Khan 
who was known later as Alauddm Hasan Bahman Shah 
and Saifuddin Gon But os time passed, it became appn 
rent that Saifuddin was the most prominent member of this 
body He surpassed all his contemporanes, including 
Ismail Mukh and Zafar Khan, m political wisdom and 
administrative capacity, of which he gave ample proof m 
every action whether military, political or administrative He 
was highly qualified and well equipped with political and 
diplomaUc knowledge to face the new situation brought about 
by the fusion of the Northern end Southern forces Fenshta 
becomes eloquent in describing him as ‘noble-minded, 
prudent, a keen judge of men and things and a valuer of 
merits which probably conveys the right impression of the 
man These were the noble qualities which Saifuddin 
was endowed with and which made him a great man of 
History 
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He came to prominence first in a military capacity in the 
disagreement which suddenly came to a head, between 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq and the Centurians who govern- 
ed the Deccan. While the King was engaged in overthrow- 
ing the rebels of Gujrat and Malwa, he called upon the 
Deccam Centurians to help him in Northern warfare. 
They first responded to this call of duty and had hardly 
reached the northern boundary of the Deccan m compliance 
with the royal order, when they at once turned back m 
suspicion and despair, lest they should meet with the same 
treatment to which the people of Gujrat and Malwa were 
subjected. This led to serious tension which ultimately 
developed into an open rebellion. The King hastened to 
Daulatabad at once to crush the rebels who had in the mean- 
time defended themselves in the fort of Daulatabad. It was then 
that Saifuddm led the body of his fellow Centurians to meet 
the invader on the same -battlefield where Shankar Dev of 
old Devgiri and Alauddin Khalji had fought. But the King 
was forced to hurry back from Daulatabad very soon on an 
urgent call from Gujrat, though the battle was still undecided 
and continued under Imadul-Mulk who supplied his place. 
A section of the royal forces marched to Gulbarga and was 
opposed by Zafar Khan and Saifuddm 0 The battle ended 
in the defeat and the death of Imadul-Mulk, and the result 
was that these two generals were m a position to help the 
Daulatabad garrison and crush the northern armies. 
Daulatabad was equally triumphant and at last declared its 
independence with Zafar Khan at its head 

Saifuddin’s chief claim to fame rests on his wise and just 
administration and the perfect constitution which he framed 
for the Bahmam kingdom of which he was one of the foun- 
ders. Apart from his military ability of which he had given 
proof while the kingdom was in the making, he was an 


3 History of Ferishta 
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administrative genius and was the only man to shoulder the 
administrative responsibilities of the new kingdom The 
Deccan owes him a sound administrative system which was 
ably introduced in the middle of the fourteenth century and 
followed by many generations in the Bah mam and the 
succeeding kingdoms It appears that he had already 
impressed his fellow Centunans by his political talent in the 
early years of his career Since Bahman Shah was for years 
in close contact with Saifuddin he could not but choose the 
latter for the most onerous task of the political guidance of the 
country When Alauddin Bahman Shah was proclaimed King 
of the Deccan according to Maulana Osami a central govern 
ment was instantly framed with several civil and military 
officers appointed to govern and administer the new kingdom 
In the long list of the grand and the petty officers Sadrush 
Shareef, Ismail Mukh, Batiram Khan Mazaidarani Safdar 
Khan Seestani, Syed Ahmad Ghaznavi and Saifuddin 
Gori who were appointed as judge Ameerul Omar a 
governor of Daulatabad governor of Warangal, Mufti 
and Prime Munster respectively, wpre very prominent 
The latter held the highest post of the State which he 
deserved with regard to the personal talents and the past 
services which he had rendered to the Deccan He was very 
highly respected and occupied a distinguished place in 
the Durbar He was not only allowed to sit m the Durbar 
the greatest honour which the Bahmam Kings could ever 
confer on the grandees of the State but also allotted a higher 
place than Ismail who sometimes back had enjoyed the privi 
lege of being the King himself Fenshta tells us that once 
in a special Durbar which was convened to celebrate 
the Nowroze Festival and where the great scholars 
religious heads judges and other high officials were present 
the King directed Sadrush Shareef and Syed Ahmad 
Ghaznavi to seat Saifuddin ahead of Ismail Mukh They 
accordingly held up the hand of Saifuddin and brought 
97— 1290 B 
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him to a place which was higher than that of the latter. 1 And 
to add to this, he was'also given the honour of matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family The hand of his daughter, 
Shah Begam, was sought in marriage for the King's son, 
Muhammad Khan, and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp in 752 A.H. 

The kingdom, which was placed m the charge of 
Saifuddm, was entirely devoid of any administrative 
machinery It was no better than a mere geographical 
expression with military camps posted here and there to meet 
every probable emergency. The country was practically 
m the same condition as when it was governed by Qallagh 
Khan, the governor of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq It 
was for Saifuddm Gori to bring the country under strict 
control by providing proper civil and military organisation 
and civilize it by introducing the rule of law and order. 
It was no easy task It required a complete study of the 
country, paying special regard to its geographical and 
national peculiarities, and specially the transitional changes 
it underwent owing to the advent of the Muhammadans 
in the Deccan, so that the future administration would 
satisfy the national demand He seems to have studied 
the governmental systems which prevailed m the pre-Muslim 
Deccan on the one side, and those of the Turkish Kings 
of Delhi on the other, and utilised the valuable data in 
framing a suitable constitution for the country. Thus 
the Bahmam Constitution was based on the local as well 
as the northern principles and traditions. It was as 
permanent as it was representative in character, and never 
ceased to guide the Bahmam State and the succeeding king- 
doms which came into existence after its downfall Even the 


* Osami points out that Khwaja Jahnn was permitted to sit on a chair placed 
before the throne in a Durbar held at Gulbarga — Futuhua Salatm 
edited b> Dr Mahdi Husain 
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Maratha kingdoms which were founded in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had to follow the same system 
of government To put it in brief, there was provision 
in the constitution for the central and provincial structures 
of government with fair demarcation of powers and duties 
The central government which consisted of the King and 
his eight ministers may be styled as King m ministry in 
the sense that the King had to consult his ministers in 
discharging his royal duties * The eight ministers who 
were entrusted with important powers of the State were 
responsible to the King As to the provincial government 
the kingdom was divided into four provinces which were 
called * Tnrafs Though the idea of this division was 
borrowed from Qallagh Khan, who governed the Deccan 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq yet it was fully developed 
by providing provincial governments and linking them 
with the centre 

The principles on which the Bahmam Constitution was 
based were explained by the author of the constitution 
m his famous treatise entitled Naiai hul Mu/u^ 

“ Advice to the Kings Though the wotL is no longer 
extant, it is still widely known m the Deccan and lives in 
the memory of history loving people It is fortunate that the 
greater part of the treatise had been copied by some of the 
late historians and that is how we are in a position to gather 
what the author meant and how he applied his theories 
to practice As a practical statesman, he knew what 
principles were workable so that they could be put into 
practice The treatise provides the background for the 
constitution which was 'put into practice and it was designed 
to adjust the governmental machinery to the constitutional 
spirit Though it is not possible to give the exact date 
when the treatise was written yet it is probable 


* The idcn l* borrowed from Thm Ra*htrtiJcata$ by Dr Alteker 
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that it was written m the formative period when 
the constitution was m the making. It does not expound 
the principles m plain and direct language, but in the form 
of instructions to be followed by the King 

In the first place, the author wants his King to be an 
ideal monarch, not the philosopher-kmg of Plato, but 
a practical statesman possessing strong character and noble 
qualities. Apart from natural gifts as bright fortune and 
nobility of character which a King is expected to be endowed 
with, he wants his King to possess the following qualities. 
Saifuddin says that a King should possess right appreciation 
of merits, so that he might be able to favour the learned 
and talented men; he should possess wisdom, so that he 
might be careful of his enemies and guard against them , 
he should possess sound judgment, so that he may be able 
to transact the State affairs himself, and not have to depend 
on the advice of his flattering and interested courtiers , he 
should be so generous as to defray all the expenses of the 
State ungrudgingly, and be never moody or morose, but 
should always be merry and cheerful , he should be far- 
sighted so as to decide and plan about the future beforehand, 
and he should profit by the study of History which describes 
the reigns of the past Kings ; he should be so munificent 
as to be always ready to bestow royal favours on his 
subjects and extend his liberality to scholars, literary and 
religious men, poets and historians ; he should be religious- 
minded, so that he may give his first consideration to 
matters spiritual and not to those which are secular, and 
may not sacrifice religion under any pretext to the interest 
of the secular people, because religion is a very important 
factor in the government of a kingdom as well as in the 
administration of justice ; he should possess dignity which 
requires him to be tolerant to the poor and helpless people 
and to forgive their improper behaviour and petty transgres- 
sions if they commit any , he should be liberal and kind 
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to his subjects in his treatment and bestow on them royal 
favours, so that they may be loyal to the State he should 
be tactful in dealings with his enemy act with caution, care, 
prudence and vigilance, and take steps to encourage his 
own army and dishearten that of his enemy and the last 
and not the least, the author wants his King to appear in 
the public Durbars frequently, attended by all sections of 
the people to respond to the greetings of all State officials 
to attend to the petitions of high and low and take aetton 
with regard to them and, moreover to maintain royal 
dignity and prestige not committing any solecism m the 
open Durbar And further he advises the King to consult 
hit ministers frequently as a safeguard against committing 
any blunder And this proves that the author believed in 
a form of government which may fairly be styled os 
King m ministry He wants his King to be a sort oi 
constitutional monarch, though not responsible to his people 
in the modern sense of the word, yet law abiding and 
dutiful as the constitution and the convention claimed 

These are the personal qualities, which in the opinion 
of the author, are mdispensible for an ideal King They 
are followed by a series of instructions which though 
addressed to the King are administrative m character They 
deal with the important duties and functions of the State 
As far as this part of the constitution is concerned, the King 
is directed first to be careful in the selection of efficient 
officers He is advised to avoid the following types of 
people who would prove not only inefficient but also harmful 
to the State They are the self seekers the h me- servers and 
the greedy As for the military service the King should 
appoint such people as are well versed m archery swords- 
manship ndrng and other military arts But the King is 
specially advised to have full regard for and give due prefer 
ence in appointments to responsible posts to people of noble 
birth such as the descendants of the Holy Prophet and of 
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former kings and nobles, because they inherit good qualities 
and time-honoured traditions from their ancestors, and 
as such they may be relied upon to serve the kingdom 
with efficiency and loyalty. 

The author urges further that the State entirely rests on 
the support of two types of people, whose services can 
never be dispensed with. Under the first category come 
those who may be styled as *— J 4 ) “ Men capable 

of wielding the sword and keeping the flag up/’ and under 
the second come those who may be styled ^*J) J*) 

“Men who possess learning and can wield pen.” As to 
the first type of people, it is they who guard and protect 
the property and honour of the country. They are to be 
classified according to their training and merits. The 
author divides these war-like people into nine classes to 
be posted on different duties as garrison work, watching 
frontiers and so on, according to their various degrees of 
merit. Then the author deals with the people who come 
under the second category, i.e., the men of learning, who 
are responsible for the administration and prosperity of 
the kingdom. He again divides this section into 19 sub- 
sections according to their personal merits, qualities, 
character, and qualifications. He advises the King to 
appoint to each of the various administrative posts of the 
State a man who is best fitted for it. He points out that 
there are 19 different functions of the State, each being 
entrusted to a special officer as the Prime Minister 
the private secretary , the military commander » 

the steward , Lord Chamberlain , 

the head of the palace attendants , reporters 

. the equerry , tax-collector \j~ty » 

reporter of the palace , captain of the palace 

guard , accountant uJl y° , revenue collector 

y t officer-in-charge of all religious endowments j , 

the judge , the Mufti , the courtier ~ » 
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and the censor And then he advises the King 

to entrust each of these duties to a man who is beat fitted 
for it The account given above amply proves how 
thoroughly the author had studied the various functions 
and duties of the State and bears witness to his deep 
knowledge of human character and of the individual 
differences found in respect of character among men 
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It is believed that the lot of the Hindus under Muslim 
rule was that of * ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
their Muslim masters ’ ’ inasmuch as Muslim rulers were m 
general under the influence of Muslim jurists, who regarded 
the humiliation of the Hindus as a religious obligation 

But it is generally forgotten that the principle that found 
so much favour in Germany m the 1 7th century, cujus regio 
ejus religio (he who rules a country may settle its religion) was 
never adopted by the Muslim Kings of India. I emphasize that 
the principle of cujus regio ejus religio which inspired the 
religious policy of the Tudor monarchs in England and 
German princes found no place m the history of Medieval 
India In 1392 A D. Kans, a Hindu Zammdar, seized the 
throne of Bengal. Raja Kans, though a Hindu, was accepted 
as the ruler by the Muhammadan officers of the army. His 
son Jaitmal called together all the officers of State and ex- 
pressed a desire to embrace Islam, adding that if they would 
not acknowledge him as their sovereign when he became a 
Muslim he was prepared to hand over the throne to his 
brother. His officers declared their readiness to accept him 
as their King without any reference to the religion he chose 
to adopt 

That Hindus m Medieval India enjoyed freedom to 
observe religious rites is attested by Bernier and Elphinstone. 
Whilst the former notes the practice of Sati, the sun-echpse 
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fair and bathing at the ghats, the latter sums up the matter 
saying that ‘ the Hindus were not molested in the exercise 
of their religion ’ Temples and Dharamsalas were built 
and preserved and some of these survive at Brindaban, 
Gobardhan, Gaya and Ranpur In the town of Bnndaban, 
which dates from the 16th century, four of the existing 
temples were built about that time Gobardhan, a town in 
the district of Mathura contains the temple of Hail Dev 
originally built about 1500 A D That some of the Muslim 
rulers mode grants for the maintenance of Hindu temples 
is established by a document bearing the seal of the Emperor 

Ahmad Shah (1748 54 A D ) 

* t Farman issued by the Emperor Ahmad Shah to the 
Zamindars and cultivators of Qasba Achhnera in the Suba 
of Akbarabad the house of Khilafat 

‘ Seventeen bighns of land free from any charges and taxes 
are hereby given for a charitable purpose in the name of 
Sital Das Bairagi (the keeper of the idol house) in order to 
enable him to meet the expenses of Bhogdeo and Shn 
Thakurji The revenue of the given land is gtanted to the 
Batragi in order that he may spend it in procuring the 
wherewithal for Shn Thakurji Be it known to theChaudhn 
of Bazaar of Achhnera that for every load of com one quarter 
of a scr should be reserved for purposes of Thakur Jeo the 
aforesaid Bairagi must not be deprived of this 

"Written on the first of Ramzan the 6th year of the high 
and exalted reign, 1 139 Fash Farman for the Nar Singh 
temple of Achhnera Agra district, 1167 AH (1754 AD) 
Seal Ahmad Shah Badsha 

Fmshta, like Sujan Rai of Batala the author of the 
Khulasat ul TauJarlkh gives an interesting story with regard 
to the annual Hindu fair and bathing at Thaneswar When 
Sikandar Lodi declared his intention to prohibit it Mian 
Abdullah Ajodhi a scholar and theologian of his court, 
protested saying — ‘ the devastation of temples and the 
96-I29CB 
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prohibition of time-honoured bathing on a pond or river is 
entirely illegal and unwarranted by the Shariat ” Inflamed 
with anger Sikandar Lodi ran at him with an unsheathed 
dagger saying, “ Thou pleadest for infidelity !” The scholar 
courageously replied, “ I tell your Majesty the ruling of the 
Shariat; it rests with you to accept it or reject it.” The Sultan 
was impressed ; his anger subsided, and he never since 
thought of interdicting the Hindu fair. 

The reader should compare this ruling of the Shariat 
regarding non-Muslim subjects with the oft-quoted one of 
‘ ‘ Death or Islam ; or the alternative Jizia which was due to 
the so-called humanity of the Ulamas.” On paying the 
Jizia the Hindus were as if urged to remember “ how highly 
they are favoured Should the collector be pleased 
to spit m their faces they are to receive it as an attention and 
put no difficulties in his ways by turning side.” This is 
based on the opinion expressed before Ala-ud-dm Khalji by 
a certain Qazi Mughis-ud-din who was by no means infallible 
and was the least fitted to be an expounder of the Holy 
Book. It was perhaps his personal opinion which Mughis- 
ud-din found easy to hold and urge in those days of political 
distrust , and certainly it produced no effect whatsoever on 
the political-minded Sultan, who instantly proclaimed his 
secular policy and m a statesmanlike way observed, O 
doctor J thou art a learned man but thou hast had no 
experience I am an unlettered man, ..but I have seen a great 
deal , be assured then that the Hmdus will never become 
submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. 
Although I have not studied any science or any book I am a 
Mussalman of a Mussalman stock To prevent rebellion m 
which thousands perish I issue such orders as 1 consider would 
be for the good of the State and the benefit of the people 
I do not know whether this is lawful or unlawful Whatever 
I think good for the State or suitable to the emergency, 
the same I order.” This clearly shows the real object of 
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Sultan Ala ud dm 8 ordinance to leave to the Hindus just 
sufficient maintenance and not to allow them to accumulate 
hoards It could not have been issued with a view to 
encouraging or forcing conversion to Islam, since no faith can 
thus be propagated dot was Ala ud dm in any sense its 
missionary Obviously the ordinance was a political 
measure devised and adopted by Ala ud-dm to meet certain 
emergencies just as martial law is now occasionally enforced 
or the Law of Maximum combined with the Revolutionary 
Tnbunal was enacted during the French Revolution 

This has been grossly misunderstood and on its basis a 
theory has been propounded of the “ anti Hindu legislation 
of Ala ud-dm Khalji But Mr Moreland has earned the 
gratitude of many by telling the truth about the nature of 
Ala ud-din s legislation He has shown how Baram s use 
of the term * Hindu has been taken by the modern 
historians ns evidence of Ala ud-din s hostility to his Hindu 
subjects Baram * observes Mr Moreland speaks of 
the Hindus, but here and in various other passages where 
the phrase occurs the context makes it plain that he is 
thinking of the upper classes, not of the peasants Taking 
hiB book as a whole I would infer that he thought of the 
kingdom as consisting not of two elements but of three — 
Moslems, Hindus and herds of peasants In this passage, 
the details which follow show that the question really at issue 
was how to break the power of the rural classes the chiefs 
and the headmen of parganas and villages , in point of fact 
the regulation was favourable to the sma ller peasants in so 
far as it insisted on the leaders bearing their fair share of the 
burden- — the weak were not to pay for the strong 
Evidently this has been misinterpreted and described as 
anti Hindu legislation m the current books of history 
There has likewise been a misunderstanding with regard 
to Muslim law It is said to be unchangeable which as 
a matter of fact it is not It can be changed to suit the 
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needs of the times by a ruler well- versed in politics and 
theology. The Muslim ruler is at once the head of the 
Government and the Church, and he can exercise full 
discretion consistently with the Quran m matters religious 
and political This is illustrated by the Infallibility Decree 
of 1 579, engineered by Sheikh Mubarak,- a theologian, to 
enable Akbar to assume full powers due m the truest sense 
to a Muslim sovereign. 

Under Muslim rule the Hindus are said to have been 
stigmatized as Kafirs, bound to pay the Khiraj or tributum 
soli (a land tax levied on the non-Muslim subjects, the 
Zimmis) and the Jizia or tubutum capitis “ Both these 
imposts were in existence in the Roman Empire under the 
very same designations, and the capitation tax was univer- 
sally in force under the Sassamdes in the Persian empire. 7 ] 
In the Holy Quran there is no mention of Khiraj; and the 
Jizia as used in it denoted tribute of any kind paid by 
non-Muslim subjects , it later came to be used for the 
capTation tax It was not imposed on the Hindus or 
non-Muslims as penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim 
faith but was paid by them because of their exemption from 
the obligation to render military service and m return for the 
protection secured for them by the arms of the Muslims. Such 
was also the case m the Ottoman Empire. In his account of 
Orchan (1326-59), the second Sultan of Turkey, Lord 
Eversley' tells us that military service whether in the new 
infantry or in the feudal cavalry was strictly confined to the 
Muslims Christians who were thus exempted from military 
duty were subjected to a capitation tax from which Muslims 
were free In India the Hindus were recruited m the 
Sultans’ armies from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and his 
successors. And as soon as the Hindus volunteered their 

1 Amir All Cxpansion of the Saracens 

' Evcrdci,! -ord, I he Tvrlish Empire, I'i 
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service in the army they were exempt from the Jixia That 
the armies of early Muslim rulers of India contained a large 
number of Hindus I have shown in my book The Rise and 
Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq In the army of Sher 
Shah the matchlockmen and footmen were exclusively 
Hindus and under Akbar almost half the imperial army was 
Hindu and the Hindus continued since to render military 
service until the disintegration of the Mughul empire * One 
of the Muslim Sultans of Bengal says Firishta enlisted 
5,000 Hindu footmen as his body-guard Twee over 
during the administration of the Mughul emperors the Jizia 
was formally abolished first under Akbar and secondly 
under Muhammad Shah and there was nothing sacrilegious 
in either case Under Akbar the Hindus, says Dr Law, 
"enjoyed exactly the same political and social rights as the 
ruling race, individually every Hindu was as free as 
any of Akbar s subjects The highest offices of state, mill 
tary and civil were open to him The Hindus and 
Muhammadans were then freely admitted to and found 
studying, m the same schools The co-education of the 
Hindus with Muhammadafis since became a tradition 
The same is said to be the condition in Afghanistan since 
the time of King Aman Ullah And he certainly broke no 
sacred law by placing his Hindu subjects on a level with the 
Mussulmans Even the orthodox Shah Tahmasp of Persia is 
said to have advised Humayun to be land and considerate 
towards the Hindus That Humayun had great regard for 
the Hindus goes without saying He * became the knight of 
the princess Kumavah of Chitore and pledged himself to her 
service That service he loyally performed He addressed 
her always as dear and virtuous sister He also won the 
regard of Raja Bihan Mai of Amber whose daughter Akbar 
married subsequently 


1 I mve N N. Promotion o} Looming under Maslim Rale* 
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It was really as political malcontents and not as f * dissen- 
ters or “ recusants ” that the Hindus were harassed, if at 
all, and as such even Mussalmans were not spared Leading 
Mussalmans — Syeds, Sufis and Ulamas - were murdered or 
exiled by Ala-ud-dm Khalji, Muhammad bin Tughluq and 
Akbar Submissive and law-abiding Hindus enjoyed citizen- 
ship as much as the Mussalmans As landholders their 
proprietory rights were recognized, and due prices were paid 
when their lands were acquired as in the case of the Taj 
Hindu disputes and cases when referred to Muslim courts 
were settled and decided according to the Tazv (customary 
law). Between a Hindu and Mussalman there was actually 
no difference as regards the administration of justice. This 
can be illustrated notably from the reign of Balban, 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sher Shah, Akbar and Jahangir. 
Under Jahangir, a quarrel arose m the Deccan between a Syed 
Mussalman and a Hindu shopkeeper originally about the 
trivial matter of the price of an article or remuneration for 
some labour It rapidly developed into a communal fight 
between the Syeds and Rajputs Some were killed on either 
side including a Rajput Sardar named Raja GirdharKachhwa, 
The leading Syed chief, namely, Syed Kabir of Barha, was 
suspected as the aggressor , he was immediately arrested and 
sent to jail, and after due enquiry was publicly executed m 
1018 A H (1609 AD); to this a chronogram quoted by 
T W. Beale in Ins Miftah-ut-TawariJfh bears testimony- 
“ The lord of spirituality, Kabir, one of the great men of this 
v,orld, left this world, and found his place with the keeper 
of paradise 

“When he departed from this mundane earth, the eternal 
paradise became his abode 

“ When 1 thought of the date of his departure Reason 
sav \ that is 1 0 1 8 A H. 

Of all the Muslim ruhrs in India, Muhammad bin 
u^iduq ts the must grossly misunderstood. His athiuut 
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towards Hinduism and his relations with his Hindu subjects 
and the Hmdu ascetics on the one hand and with the Muslim 
jurists, theUlama and Fuqaha, and " theSayeds, the Sunnis 
the Sufis and Mashaihh (saints) on the other were of enor 
mous importance m one of the most interesting and most 
instructive phases of Indian history 

Hard wets the lot of Muhammad bin Tughluq and he 
suffered amply for his free thought and rationalism But he 
proved himself a revolutionary and his career helped Baram 
to realise how little the preceding Sultans of Delhi had been 
influenced by the Fuqaha (jurists) Baram therefore dis 
carded all of them and regarded Fmiz Shah as the first truly 
Islamic King of India The historian was not without justi 
fication History shows tliat the theories of Qazi Mughts ud 
dm of Maulana Shams ud dm and even of the recognised 
Arab jurist Mawardi did not carry much weight m the eyes of 
the Muslim rulers of Delhi Dr Tntton s observation * the 
conduct of the rulers was often better than the law demand 
ed, made with regard to the Caliphs, is more true of the 
rulers of Medieval India 

Baram puts mto the mouth of Iltutmish a theory which 
the latter as well as his successors, notably Balban, regarded 
as impracticable According to this theory a Muslim King 
should always uphold the religion of Islam endeavour to 
extirpate idolatry and humiliate the Hindus He should 
suppress every heresy among the Mussalmans and confer all 
high and responsible posts particularly those m the judicial 
department, upon pious men of religion And lastly he 
should do his utmost to administer impartial justice This 
theory in so for os it inculcates seventy to non believers was 
rejected by almost all the rulers of Medieval India Even 
Aur ang zeb disliked forced proselytization The list of con 
verts m his reign as given m the Ma ash i A l am gin is before 
us and it does not justify statements usually made that 
Aurangzeb determined to enforce the conversion of the 
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religious ntca ” ' Every day he continued, " 1 hear 

them playing then music under the walls of my own palace 
along the banks of the Jumna 

For these reasons Sultan Jalal ud dm refused to change 
his mild attitude towards the Hindus Barani tells us that 
before his accession, Jalal ud-dm Khalji had been attacked 
and wounded by a Hindu (Mandahar) but refrained from 
taking revenge After his accession to the throne Jalal ud 
dm was graciously pleased to appoint his Hmdu assailant 
Vakildar to Malik Khurram with a salary of 100,000 Jitals 
A careful study of Barani a Vanish i Finiz Shahi and the 
Fatawa I Jahandari as well as of the Rihla and the Maialik 
ul Absar further shows that it is historically inaccurate to say 
that ‘ the lot of the Hindus under Muslim rule was that of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water The Rihla com 
pletely refutes such a charge Ibn Batuta relates how a 
Hindu noble brought an accusaUon m the court of Qoa 
against Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, and how the latter 
was summoned and tried The case was decided in favour 
of the Hmdu plainuff, and the Sultan satisfied him This 
tends to show that the Hindus under Muslim rule were not 
without the means of securing redress Ibn Batuta tells us 
that law abiding Hindus lived on good terms with the 
Mussulmans A Hmdu named Gul Chand was a companion 
of Amir Hulajun, the Muslim Governor of Lahore Another 
Hmdu, Ratan was appointed Governor of Sind by Muham 
mad bin Tughluq And the Sultan was known to have 
similarly patronised several Hindus Finshta tells us that 
Bhiran Rai commandant of the Gulbarga fortress was one 
of the trusted officers m the royal service Barani tells us 
that Hmdu nobles rubbed shoulders -with the Muslim * 
aristocracy They possessed horses, lived in splendid houses 
dressed magnificently and owned slaves Even Mussulman 
servants were found m their suite “ Before the Hmdu 
aristocracy of wealth, the poor Mussulmans used to come as 
99 — 1290B 
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supplicants, and were seen begging at their doors. Even in 
the capital city the Hindus m all honour and respect enjoyed 
the honorifics of ‘ Rai,’ ‘ Thakur,’ ‘Sahu,’ ‘ Mahant,’ and 
t Pandit ’ They also had complete freedom to^read their 
religious books and study Sanskrit The use of Sanskrit on 
ceremonial occasions is attested by the Sanskrit inscriptions 
described in my work on Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Baram’s statement that “ before the Hindu aristocracy of 
\yealth, the poor Mussalmans used to come as supplicants and 
were seen begging at their doors ’ 1 may be regarded as 
exaggerated in part. But in view of this, there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for maintaining that under Ala-ud-din Khalji 
the Hindus were treated with special severity and that “ the 
policy of the state was that the Hindus should not have so 
much as to enable them to ride on horseback, wear fine 
clothes, carry arms and cultivate luxurious habits. They 
were reduced to a state of abject misery ...” 

A careful study of all the available data would make us 
think otherwise, and one is inclined to say that even if the 
worst was assumed the Hindus benefited from the prospe- 
rity of India m the Middle Ages as much as the Mussalmans. 
Such is also the view of Ibn Batuta and others Referring 
to the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq, Afif, a contemporary 
historian, describes the happy state of the ryots and testifies - 
to “ . . . the general use of gold and silver ornaments 
by their women.” Further he says that “ every ryot 
had a good bedstead and a neat garden ” Elphinstone 
accepts it, in part, and even the most orthodox writer would 
agree that both Hindus and Mussalmans were benefited by 
the administration of Firuz' Shah Tughluq. 

That Hindu princes were liberally treated by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and that he even created the Hindu raj in some 
cases goes without saying . 6 Under the Mughul Emperors 


5 See Husain, A M , TheRise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
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the Hindus held high and responsible offices of state in large 
numbers, and the Rajas were frequently deputed on expedi 
tiona and appointed to posts of high trust and responsibility 
In the time of Shah Jahan, Jagat Chand of Nurpur, at the 
head of 14 000 Rajputs raised in his own country conducted 
a most difficult enterprise against the Uzbeks of Balkh and 
Badakhshan Again in the reign of Aurangzeb in 1661 
Raja Mandhata, grandson of Jagat Chand was deputed to 
take charge of Bamian and Ghor Twenty years later he 
was appointed to this honourable post a second time and 
created a Mansabadar of 2,000 In 1578 Raja Ghnmmad 
Chand of Knngra was appointed Governor of the Jullunder 
Doab, and the hill country between the Sudej and the Ravi 
** There is no doubt says Elphinstone ‘ that many Hindus 
were employed fn civil offices specially of revenue and 
accounts Himu and Medm Rai were entrusted with all the 
powers of their respective governments, and under Mubarak 
Shah Khalji the whole spirit of the court and administration 
was Hindu In the Deccan one Gangu Brahman was the 
finance minister of Ala ud-dm Bahmaw I, and after Gangu’a 
time the Brahmans of the Deccan controlled the finances of 
the Mussalman Kings 9 The Sultans of Golkonda Ahmad 
nagar and Bijapur, tolerant as a rule towards their Hindu 
subjects threw open to them civil as well as military depart 
ments Shahji, the father of Sivaji distinguished himself as 
an army leader for both the kingdoms of Ahmad no gar and 
Bijapur advantage of this was taken by Sivaji to lay the 
foundation of Maratha power in the south 

In the north Sikandar Lodi is said to have specially 
helped the Hindus to qualify themselves like Musalmans to 
fill high posts in the State Once he enquired in a public 
darbar 

Is there any Hindu who knows Persian ? 


• H*reD p 339 
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When informed in the negative the Sultan invited the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas to read Persian. But 
all excused themselves on the ground that they could spare 
no time from their vocational exercises The Kaisthas alone 
instantly took to reading Persian ; and their strikingly rapid 
progress roused the envy and emulation of others. Hence 
the great increase of Hindu employees attested by Babar. 
“ When I arrived in India the officers of revenue, merchants 
and workmen were all Hindus” (Babar). The work 
thus initiated by Sikandar Lodi was consummated under 
Akbar when Persian became the recognized official and 
literary language. Henceforth Hindus competed for the 
highest appointments in the state. When some Mussalmans 
burning with jealousy plaintively said to Akbar that he had 
raised a Hindu m Todar Mai over their heads, the' Emperor 
replied, “ All of you have Hindu officials in your Sarkars : 
why do you grudge a Hindu m our employ 
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EARLY YEARS AND ACCESSION OF 
FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ 

Mr NBRai MA 

A Af Cotlefr blymeniingh 

( ABSTRACT ) 

Firuz was born of n Rnjput mother — Grcumstances 
rclotuig to the marriage of his father Rnjab with the princess 
Naila Appointment to the office of Naib I Amir Hajib 
at the ngc of eighteen — later on promoted to Grief Ginmber 
lninship— his position during the reign of Muhammad 
bm Tughluq 

The death of Muhammad in Sind threw the Delhi 
army into great distress Firuz delivered the army from 
a precarious situation He was chosen King in Smd , on 
the other hand Khawaja Johan set up n minor of obscure 
origin on the throne — Sir \V Haig s contention untenable 
in view of the accord of the Muslim historians on the point 
that the phantom Sultan Ghyasuddin Mahmud was not 
the real son of Muhammad , Sir Wolsely did not explore 
all the Persian sources and merely relied on an apocryphal 
story related by Badaum to disprove the statement of 
Ziauddm Barani — New light thrown on this point by Faluh 
us Salatin and Tarlkh I Mubarak Shahl Firuz s tact and 
resourcefulness won over the opposition — Submission of 
Ahmad Ayaz and his execution — Joy in Delhi at the slate 
entry of Firuz into the capital when every visitor was enter 
tamed with food, cold drink and betel 
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VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION UNDER 
THE VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 


(With special refeicnce to Rayalaseema ) 

V. Narayanrao, M A., L.T. 

Piitapur Rajah's College, Cocanada 

(ABSTRACT) 

(1) The object of the paper is to bring out the important 
part played by the village under the Vijaynagar Empire 

(2) Sources of information and importance of the 
subject 

(3) General administrative divisions of the Empire and 
the relations to these of one another 

(4) The village or Grama — its internal administration. 

(5) The Village Assembly — its composition and powers. 

(a) Acquisition of property by gift and its manage- 
ment. 

(h) Grant of gifts to temples and individuals. 

(c) Levying of taxes 

(d) Settlement of boundary disputes 

(e) General supervision over village affairs. 

(6) Class groups in the village. Relations between these 
class groups to the Village Assembly. 

(7) The Executive Officers Their relations to the Assem- 
bly 

(8) Its lessons to us in our rural reconstruction work. 
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KRSNADEVARAYA AND FR LUIS’ 
EMBASSY TO VIJAYANAGARA 

Mr O Ramachandraiya, M A 

Vltcgapoiam 

KrpadevarSya’s accession to the throne sometime 
between the Viiskha 1 * and Kfirtika 3 of the Cyclic year 
Sukla, Saka 1431, opens n glorious page in the history of 
Vijayanagaro His succession, however, was not above 
question, for it was accomplished in open defiance 
of the claims of the sons of his brother and the late 
sovereign Vlranpujiha Kftnar&yn, therefore apprehended 
trouble from his own brothers and nephews He came 
mto a state of political turmoil, which his predecessors, 
beginning with VirQpfclqa, had left behind Rebellions 
within were a common feature Particularly was it so in the 
Mysore territory, where the Unma^Qr chiefs bore Chikka 
rfiya patya 9 and evidently held Sthira rftjya at Terkanambi 
and the surrounding territory 4 The empire itself was subject 
to a rapid disintegration The Gajapatis of Orissa were 
now masters of the southern Telugu districts down to the 
Udayagmman^alam The inimical BahmanI power had 
split mto five independent kingdoms Bijapur took up her 
r&Ie of traditional hostility to the Hindu Empire Into her 
hands fell Goa, Chaul and Dabul and the other lands of 

1 Vtr*nr«Ijpli» ww •‘III ruling S« 342 of 1892. 

* appear* ■» tbo reigning King Soe 49! of 1906. 

* E. C 111 Ml 95 

1 A.3.R. 1906-09 p 1 17 mkI 1909-10 p 1|4 
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the realm originally lost by Virupaksaraya 5 to Muhammad 
Shah Bahman! (III). This and their control over the Krsna- 
Tungabhadra doab, with the strategical forts of Raichur 
and Mudgal, endangered the safety of the Empire. What 
was far more dangerous, Vijayanagara was very often given 
the go-bye by the Mussalman monopolists in horse-trade. 
They evinced considerable partiality m their dealings 
towards monarchs of their own creed c Cavalry was the 
decisive factor in war. The horse, however, did not thrive 
on South Indian soil 7 and had to be imported from 
Sind, Persia and Arabia. Uncertain of a regular supply 
of the animal, Vijayanagara was in great straits in her cons- 
tant wars with the Mussalmans What stayed the hands of 
Bijapur was the hostility of the neighbouring Muslim rulers 
and the new threat she had to encounter m the Portuguese 
who first appeared m India in 1498 A.D. 

By the capture of Constantinople in 1453 AD., the 
Turks drove the Christians out of the entire trade of 
India with Europe. The European marts, such as Antwerp, 
clamoured for spices The efforts to rehabilitate the 
European trade resulted m the discovery of a sea route 
to India Via the Cape of Good Hope. Thus, when Vasco 
da Gama landed off Calicut m May, 1498 A.D , the 
Portuguese were regarded as the commercial rivals of the 
Mussalmans. 

As ill luck would have it, the Zamorm of Calicut owed 
the extension of his royal power over the whole of Malabar 
mostly to the help of the Mussalmans 8 Yet he received 
da Gama kindly. But the latter misunderstood the courteous 
Zamorin and antagonised him. 0 Sometime later, in a not at 

5 Nuniz, Send! s Forgotten Empire, p 305 

c Dr N Vent ataramnrtnyj n, Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of 
I'tja'janagcra, pp 2&4 ff 

* Ibid 

* K M PninU ir, Malabar and the Portuguese, pp 16-17 

* Wliitrnnn* , Rite of the Portuguese Pouer in India, pp 81-86 
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Calicut, about two score of the Portuguese were killed Thu 
was m a large measure due to the Portuguese ignorance of 
the local customs and habits J0 Enraged, Cabral retaliated 
with the burning of Calicut The Hindu rulers of Cannanore 
and Cochin who feared the hegemony of Calicut befn ended 
the Portuguese and permitted them to build their fact ones on 
then soil In 1 506 Francisco de Almeida endeavoured to 
obtain from Vijayanagara the right to build a fort at Bhatkal 
in vain No alternative was left him but to war against the 
Zimorin The greater his hostility to the Zftmonn the 
closer grew the latter a alliance with the Moors and the 
Sultan of Egypt The combined fleets of the Sultfin and of 
Malabar were however worsted in a naval engagement with 
Almeida in 1 509 A D 

The Zaraonn was conquered but not subdued The 
Portuguese bent all their energies to bring him low Alfonso 
de Albuquerque took office as the Viceroy of India on 
Sunday the 5th Nov 1509 His attempt to destroy Calicut 
ended in a disaster to the Portuguese Several of them were 
lolled the Marshal was lost in the action and Albuquerque 
was himself wounded Fr Luis embassy to Vijayanagara 
m January 1 5 1 0 A D , within a few months of KffoarSya s 
accession, was thus the direct offshoot of Albuquerque s 
inability to reduce Calicut This embassy is of great 
importance and interest to us and before we proceed with it 
a peep into the prior contacts of the Portuguese with Vijaya 
nagara becomes necessary 

The anti Moor and therefore the anti Zflmonn Portuguese 
would have easily secured an alliance with Vij&yanagara 
But unfortunately for themselves they had adopted an atti 
tude of hostility towards the subordinate pnnees of Vijaya 
nagara This cast a shadow over all the attempts at 

M Wlilte*w*y oj the Port ago— Pouter in India pp 81-86. 

n SW1, A Forgotten Empire p 1 17 

100-12908 
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rapprochement between them, when, later, they came to 
see the necessity of it. 

On the west coast of India, where the Portuguese were 
active, the power of Vijayanagara was at its weakest. It 
was on a decline smce the days of Virupaksaraya. And by 
the time of Krsnaraya, the central authority could claim 
effective control only over the Male and Tulu Rajyas - in the 
west . 12 These probably correspond to Barbosa’s Dansean 
Rayen 18 and Tohnate respectively. The latter extended along' 
the west coast from the northern extremity of Malabar up to 
the river Ligua in the north. At the mouth of that river, on 
a hill, was a castle named £mtacora The Bijapur Sultans 
kept this fort well garrisoned to ward off the attacks, if any, 
from the Hindu neighbours . 14 

The Hindu neighbours were possibly the five kings 
referred to by Paes as subjects and vassals of Vijayanagara . 15 
Numz 10 perhaps meant the same when he mentioned the 
Kings of Bengapore, ‘ Gasopa,’ ‘ Bacanore,’ ‘ Calecu ’ 17 and 
‘ Baticala.’ Most of these were constituents of Tohnate, which 
was, according to Barbosa, comprised of Cumbola, Bacanore, 
and Bracalor, Majandur, Baticala, Honor and Mergen . 18 
More than one place belonged to each of the mam Kingdoms 
of Bengapore, Gersoppa, Honawar, Bhatkal and Barakur. Of 
these, Bhatkal was a very rich kingdom yielding a large 
revenue to the Centre Its importance as a trading port 
was equalled only by Muslim Goa and the Zamorm’s Calicut. 
Thwaited at Calicut, and not intending a direct fight with the 


1- Dr 01 * * * K ^vangar, A htt1e-\noWn Chapici , p 43 

n This is stated to be int he back country behind Tohnate This is probably 
Bengapore of Nuniz. 

n Barbosa, I, p 182 

l 5 A Forgotten Empire, p 281 
M Ibid , p 374 

17 Probably the Kalasa country 
,c; Barbosa, I, p 193, n 1 
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Muslims the Portuguese seem to have turned! their eyes to 
Bha^kal 

During his second voyage to India, in 1502 AD da 
Gama came upon some vessels of Tim6ja a Captain of the 
Vijayanagara fleet 1# Chasing those vessels into the nver 
Onor da Gama burned them down Marching further he 
secured a landing at Bha^kal by force The ruler of the 
pl pee offered admission to the Portuguese This was accept 
ed on condition that the Turks were prohibited from trading 
there that no trade in pepper should be earned on at that port 
and that none of her vessels should visit Calicut The King 
agreed to this and offered in addition a tribute of 1 000 loads 
of nee every year for the Portuguese crews and 500 loads of 
better nee for the Captains He excused himself from offer 
mg more for he apparently then remembered that he was 
only a tenant of the King of Vijayanagara to whom the 
country belonged K 

From that day onwards, the attitude of the ruler of 
Onor was far from fnendly to the Portuguese However 
the supenonty of the Portuguese navy which now began to 
control the sea and the submissive attitude of the rulers of 
Quiloa and Mombasa appears to bave cowed down the 
opposition of Onor Shortly after the building of a fort at 
St Anjediva Almeida visited Onor On the pretext that 
he was not well received by Merlao ‘ the ruler of the city of 
Onor only, n Almeida burnt a number of the latter s ships 
Merlao fled from the city and Timfcja the governor of the 
city in l ex viewed Almeida He excused the King for the 

incidents that occurred and offered m his name vassalage to 
Portugal which offer was accepted n 

1* DarrvtJT* Report, p. 4 Ho refer* to pirate* veaocl* belanatng to Timojm- Soe 
hw TTio Porlajtr*#* fn Jntj£a 1 p 81 

** L nrer», 77i* Porfa*oe*» I p 82. 

11 C**tenh*d* drawn from by Her**, Early Relation* Q JM. XVI p 65 
n Danger*, Porfafa**- p 120 
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The woeful spectacle of such on abject submission by the 
subordinate princes of Vijayanagara to the Portuguese does 
not seem to have escaped the notice of the capital For, m 
1506 AD., Almeida’s request to King Narasa for a fort at 
Bhatkal was ignored. Father Heras draws our attention to 
the version of Castenhada ^ According to this, the King in 
his message of friendship threw all ports open for the 
Portuguese to build forts therein. Bhatkal alone was excepted 
as it had been rented He even offered to furnish everything 
necessary for the erection of these forts. It is difficult to 
accept Castenhada, for we never see the Portuguese taking 
advantage of so fair an offer On the other hand, Sewell was 
probably correct m thinking that no answer was returned 24 
It, however, showed the unwillingness of Vijayanagara to fall 
in with the Portuguese m their attempts to crush the Zamorin 
and his Moorish associates. The same reluctance is observ- 
able in the attitude adopted by Krsnadevaraya towards Fr. 
Luis’ embassy 

Albuquerque’s instructions to Fr. Luis 25 were to impress 
the Raya with the desirablity of an alliance with the Portu- 
guese Masters of the sea, they would bring the Raya to 
enjoy an exclusive trade m the horses of Ormuz. Both 
Vijayanagara and the Portuguese had so far been individually 
fighting the Moors, who were their common enemy. They 
could now act conjointly. The Portuguese fleet and the 
army would now serve the Raya. An attack on Goa by the 
Portuguese would divert the Moorish armies and leave the 
Hindus a free hand m their operations against Bijapur. As 
a preliminary, Vijayanagara should help the Portuguese with 
her armies, towns, harbours and munitions and with 
everything that Albuquerque might require of the Kingdom 
from lim; to time. This was to take the Zamorin captive. 

O ! M XVI, P (i ( > 

-« .1 fvrpiUcn Empire p 117 

* Cc~nrn~rttGTte3 of Alforuo Albuquerque, II, pp 71-77 
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In this the Raya would help himself as that would destroy 
the Moorish influence at Calicut He asked also for a place 
between Mangalore and Bha{kal, to build a factory thereon 
This embassy did not evoke a prompt reply In all his 
relations with Albuquerque, this was apparently the only 
occasion when the Raya commanded a better bargaining 
opportunity Thereafter he is seen in a supplicating mood 
His requests for the refusal of horses always came just too 
late By then, Albuquerque had gamed a key position and 
dictated his own terms If these appearances were true 
then this did not go to the credit of the Raya With 
this in view perhap3 some historians charge the Raya that 
he did not properly size up the Portuguese He would not 
war against them nor would he accept the proferred help 
to destroy his Indian enemies On the other hand the 
generality of opinion credits the Raya with a correct perapec 
tive Yet they too feel somehow that the Raya s attitude 
was unaccountable except m terms of the troubled political 
conditions of the times Most of his time must have been 
taken up with internal adjustments Again he had to fight 
the northern Muslims and the Gajapati m the initial stages 
of his rule * This progress of Knshnariya writes 
Dr S K Ayangar “ and his doings during the first two or 
three years of his reign account for what seems unaccount- 
able m respect of his attitude to the Portuguese ’ 18 

1 am afraid nothing can he accounted for by what 
happens later on Nor can the Rflya 8 reluctance to fall m 
with Fr Lius terms of reference within a few months of his 
accession be explained away by what he did during the first 
''two or three years of his reign Yet there is much truth in 
the argument presented above So far as it asserts of the 
Riya that he took a proper measure of the Portuguese it is 
quite in keeping with facts But inasmuch as it suggests 


J* Y t-Rocnembejed Ruler 


Hindasihtn Review 1917 May June p 339 
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that the Raya could not and therefore did not take the proper 
lme of action towards them, it cannot be accepted My 
present endeavour is to show that Krsnadevaraya had pursued 
a definite policy towards the foreigners He neither ignored 
them as merely traders, nor failed to check them because 
of his own more pressing need of pacifying the country and 
rendeung his position on the throne more secure. 

Krsnaraya knew well the scant courtesy that the 
Portuguese had shown his subordinate princes on the west 
coast. They treated with the princes without any reference 
to Vijayanagara. They imposed such conditions on them 
that cut at the root of Vijayanagara sovereignty. It could 
not be that these subordinate princes were loyal to the Centre 
so long as they paid the annual tribute and maintained the 
specified quota of force But then, that Centre could not 
come to their rescue They, no .doubt, resented the 
Portuguese exactions Yet they were helpless and had to 
bow before the inevitable. But with the advent of a strong 
monarch in Krsnaraya these very princes applied themselves 
to the task of subverting the Portuguese power in India. 
Guiding them, the Raya easily outplayed Albuquerque m the 
game of diplomacy 

In his eagerness to destroy the Zamorin and the Moors, 
Albuquerque was confident of exploiting the Raya’s enmity 
to both of them But Vijayanagara ’s interests lay the other 
way. Any further strengthening of the Portuguese would 
only make him more dependent on them for his strength in 
cavalry. To keep them all at war and see that none went 
down, would suit him best. They would all get weakened. 
The Portuguese would be as eager as ever for an alliance- 
with the Raya This would ensure a regular supply of 
horse to him and weaken the Bijapur cavalry Krsnaraya 
could not alienate the Portuguese ; nor was he ready to 
concede anything on the lines indicated through the embassy 
So he adopted dilatory tactics ,When Fr. Luis went to the 
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Court of Vijayanagara he was * well received by all except 
the King 17 

Albuquerque had made the Rfiya s help m the capture 
of the Zfimonn the condition precedent to his attack on 
Goa w The Rfiya was taking time to reply In the 
meanwhile Albuquerque wanted to isolate Calicut He set 
sail for the Red Sea to cut away Cakcut a communications 
with Egypt But on hia way, Tim6ja met him and informed 
him that an Egyptian Captain was hurriedly converting 
Goa into a naval base at the request of Bijapur ** There 
was however delay in reinforcements reaching him, for 
Yasuf Adil Shfih was dead and his son Ismfiil away m 
the interior w TimOja got this information confirmed by a 
Fakir 11 whom he had himself seized after the capture of 
Qmtacora The news was at once a threat and a bait An 
Egyptian Commander operating from Goa would immensely 
help the Zfimonn To leave him at Goa was to nullify the 
very purpose that was leading him to the Red Sea On the 
other hand Goa, sparsely garrisoned and incompletely 
fortified was so tempting Albuquerque changed his plans 
And on March 1, 1510 Goa fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese, with little fighting w Thus a Portuguese attack 
on Goa, Albuquerque s conditional offer to Kftnarfiya, was 
fulfilled The Rfiya, however, incurred no obligations 

The Portuguese victory surprised nobody For it was 
knownjiow TunOja had intrigued with the Hindus of Goa to 
deliver up the city D TiraSja, a subordinate of the Rfiya, 
would not act as he did had he not had specific instructions 


v Com m m tori et. 111 p 35 

a IM II p 76 
a [bid. P 62. 

Ibid pp. 61*62. Yll*af Adfl Skj& w** *till alive, 
a Odd p 67 
» Ibid pp. 66-92. 

» Ibid P 144 
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that the Raya could not and therefore did not take the proper 
line of action towards them, it cannot be accepted My 
present endeavour is to show that Krsnadevaraya had pursued 
a definite policy towards the foreigners He neither ignored 
them as merely traders, nor failed to check them because 
of his own more pressing need of pacifying the country and 
rendering his position on the throne more secure. 

Krsnaraya knew well the scant courtesy that the 
Portuguese had shown his subordinate princes on the west 
coast. They treated with the princes without any reference 
to Vijayanagara. They imposed such conditions on them 
that cut at the root of Vijayanagara sovereignty. It could 
not be that these subordinate princes were loyal to the Centre 
so long as they paid the annual tribute and maintained the 
specified quota of force But then, that Centre could not 
come to their rescue They, no .doubt, resented the 
Portuguese exactions Yet they were helpless and had to 
bow before the inevitable. But with the advent of a strong 
monarch m Krsnaraya these very princes applied themselves 
to the task of subverting the Portuguese power m India. 
Guiding them, the Raya easily outplayed Albuquerque m the 
game of diplomacy. 

In his eagerness to destroy the Zamorm and the Moors, 
Albuquerque was confident of exploiting the Raya’s enmity 
to both of them But Vijayanagara ’s interests lay the other 
way. Any further strengthening of the Portuguese would 
only make him more dependent on them for his strength m 
cavalry To keep them all at war and see that none went 
down, would suit him best. They would all get weakened. 
The Portuguese would be as eager as ever for an alliance- 
with the Raya This would ensure a regular supply of 
horse to him and weaken the Bijapur cavalry Krsnaraya 
could not alienate the Portuguese , nor was he ready to 
concede anything on the lines indicated through (he embassy. 
So he adopted dilatory tactics .When Fr. Luis went to the 
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„ Court of Vijayanagara, he was * well received by all except 
the King ’ 17 

Albuquerque had made the Rfiya s help in the capture 
of the Zfimonn the condition precedent to his attack on 
Goa. 10 The Rfiya was taking time to reply In the 
meanwhile, Albuquerque wanted to isolate Calicut He set 
sail for the Red Sea to cut away Calicut a communications 
with Egypt But on his way TimOja met him and informed 
him that an Egyptian Captain was hurriedly converting 
Goa into a naval base at the request of Bijapur ® There 
was however, delay in reinforcements reaching him for 
Yosuf Add Shah was dead and his son Ismfiil away in 
the intenoT K TimOja got this information confirmed by a 
Fakir 11 whom he had himself seized after the capture of 
(Jintacora The news was at once a threat and a bait An 
Egyptian Commander operating from Goa would immensely 
help the Zfimonn To leave him at Goa was to nullify the 
very purpose that was leading him to the Red Sea On the 
other hand Goa sparsely garrisoned and incompletely 
fortified was so tempting Albuquerque changed his plans 
And on March 1 1510 Goa fell into the hands of the 

Portuguese with little fighting “ Thus a Portuguese attack 
on Goa Albuquerque s conditional offer to Kj?narSya, was 
fulfilled The Rfiya however incurred no obligations 

The Portuguese victory surprised nobody For it was 
known Jiow TunOja had intrigued with the Hindus of Goa to 
deliver up the city " TimOja, a subordinate of the Rfiya, 
would not act as he did had he not had specific instructions 


17 Commentarin, III p 33 
» Ibid, It P 76 
a Ibid. P 62. 

Ibid pp 81*02. YQ*af Add Shlh *tjll alrvo. 
n Ibid p 87 
a Ibid, pp 83-92. 
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from above. Yusuf Add Shah lodged a protest against the 
part played by Timdja and other subjects of Vijayanagara 
He hoped that they had not acted m accordance with the 
Raya’s wishes, and begged him for help to regain Goa. 84 
Krsnaraya understood the remonstrance. He would not, 
however, dissociate himself from the affair. On the 
contrary, he claimed responsibility for Timoja s actions. He 
even proclaimed his gratification to see Goa m the hands of 
the Portuguese. He warned Yusuf Add Shah against any 
attempts to regain Goa, for then he would himself be 
helping the Portuguese to defend it. On 24th April, Bersore, 
the King of Gersoppa, through his runner, informed the 
Portuguese Viceroy with what passed between Vijayanagara 
and Bijapur. Krsnaraya had then expressed himself as the 
brother and friend of the King of Portugal. 85 And now 
Bersore too sent m his personal assurances of friendship and 
aid in case of need 80 These assurances were not genuine. 
When on 17th May, Yusuf Add Shah re-entered Goa, Albu- 
querque found himself alone to fight him and perforce 
retreated. 

The status quo was thus restored, but with a differ- 
ence. Henceforth, Goa definitely became the bone of 
contention between Bijapur and the Portuguese. For Albu- 
querque vowed to take his rest again in the palace of the 
Adil Shah before that summer would pass 87 Yusuf Add Shah 
pleaded in vam with Albuquerque to leave Goa alone and 
accept any other place mstead and a lasting friendship with 
the Muslims. He would gladly forego Goa itself but that 
his Captains would rebel against him. Albuquerque sum- 
marily rejected these offers. He would think of no treaty 
without the surrender of Goa. 

31 Commentaries, II, pp 138 3 Q 
35 Ibid , pp 138-39 
3r Ibid 

3T Ibid , P 187 
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Thus Goa hung fire Until a war finally settled it, one 
way or the other, KrenarSya could openly side with neither 
party Byapur had not yet shown any signs of weakening 
And a hostile Bijapur was unwelcome particularly at that 
time For, Kjuiariya had immediately to attend to the 
rebellion of the Unmattflr chiefs who claimed the throne of 
Vijayanagara as theirs of right The revolt spread to Penu 
konda The Riya, therefore, sought friendship with 
Bijapur Grcumstances favoured his general policy 
Yosuf Add Stifsh appears to have died at the time a giving 
place to IsmSil Inexperienced and confronted with a war 
with the Portuguese over Goa IsmSil Adi] Shsh hearkened 
willingly to KfinarSya’s secret overtures for peace 

On the other hand, the Portuguese had not yet justified 
their claims to be regarded as a superior military power 
Nevertheless, a Portuguese Goa was still a possibility The 
possession of Belgaum alone would meet that danger For 
without that fortress, one could not keep the Kingdom of 
Goa and all the estate there, safe and secure® But it was 
then in the hands of Bijapur which could not just then be 
antagonised The Riya began to explore ways and means 
to obtain the fort In the meanwhile he kept up a friendly 
attitude towards the Portuguese In theory, he had already 
come out as an advocate of their cause More than ever, 
Bersore and TimSja were ingratiating themselves into the 
favour of the Portuguese Viceroy The rulers of Bhnjkal 
wooed Albuquerque for an alliance u 

Albuquerque recaptured Goa in November 1510 AD 
This enhanced the prestige of the Portuguese to a high 

* Fetish ta place* ** YOmf • death in 1512 A.D Dr N Venial* ram an * 77 * 
believe* that hi* death took place aometimo between February 1509 and February 
1510 A.D (J OJb April June, 1936, P 160) Bat the evidence available point* 
out a later date for the eraut — aometiroe between 1 6th Aoguat and November 

1510 AJ3 

** Ccmmwilorfn HI P 37 

« Ibid, n p. 225 
101— 1290B 
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degree The Hindu and Muslim princes began to pay them 
homage, for it disheartened those who had contemplated 
the extermination of the foreigners. The King of Cambaiya 
came forth with the offer of Diu to the Portuguese. The 
Zamorm himself prayed Albuquerque to accept a site at 
Calicut to build a factory thereon. Albuquerque had not 
been supported by Bersore and Timo]a m the capture of 
Goa. He soon fortified it and began harassing Bhatkal. 
The latter soon would cease to be the principal centre of 
trade with Ormuz. The situation compelled Krsnaraya to 
send his envoys to Goa. \ 

One of these envoys carried a letter from Fr. Luis to 
Albuquerque. This letter 41 is very important. It initiates 
us for the first time into what transpired behind the scenes at 
Vijayanagara But it is, in parts, very highly confusing. 
An elaborate quotation may, therefore, be permitted 

‘ And as for the negotiations which his instructions order- 
ed him to carry out, he had presented them many times 
without getting any answer to the purpose, but always had 
been put off ; but at last he had told him (the Raya) that he 
(Luis) was very much disconcerted at the orders (Add Shah’s) 
for attacking him (Albuquerque) and he might build a 
fortress at Baticala, for he (the Raya) said that he was very 
desirous of his (Albuquerque’s) friendship at the very time 
that he (Luis) knew that it had been entered into with the 
Hidalcao, but that did not agree with the offers that he 
(Albuquerque) had made to help him (the Raya) m taking the 
Kingdom of the Deccan, which had been his (the Raya’s) of 
old. And when these interviews with the King were over, 
the King sent for the governor of the city and blamed him very 
much for desiring this alliance with the Hidalcao. And that 
King of Garfopa had written him a letter by virtue of which 
he could take him (Add Shah) and destroy him if he liked, 


41 Commentaries, III, pp 35 38. 
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but as they were now very friendly, he had not done so 
but that if this (albance) was done for money which he (Add 
Shsh) had promissed to gtvc him (the Riya) the Hidalcso 
would show towards them that true faith which his father 
(Yflsuf) had shown towards the King of Narsmga when he 
took him in battle but released him on his promise to serve 
him for ever 

Herein Fr Luis refers to hts ’ Interviews with the Raya 
The letter itself in a way summarises the talks that ensued 
After n good deal of delay, Fr Luis got an opportunity to 
place Albuquerque a proposals before the Riya The Riya 
gave no answer Time passed Slowly little by httle Fr 
Luis got scent of an understanding existing between Vijaya 
nagara and Bijapur This explained the Rsya s hesitation 
to accept his proposals The Riya had shown himself 
capable of playing a double game His protestations of 
friendship for the Portuguese were all a show All the 
time, he was instigating the Add Shsh to fight the Portu 
guese He promised to keep peace with Bijapur m return 
for a certain sum Bersore s information ° placed the 
Add Sh&h m his power He knew lsmid was the son of 
his father, and never to be taken at his word Yet he would 
not harm him For it would go against their agreement 
Albuquerque offered to help the Riya to gain the Kingdom 
of the Deccan for Vijayanagara To take advantage of it, the 
Riya would have to denounce the agreement He did not 
choose to do so Fr Luis suggested that his duplicity was 
known The Rfiya had been so much pleased to profess 
that he esteemed the friendship of the Portuguese Fr Luis 
asked him to prove it in action Let him allow Albuquerque 
to build a factory at Bhajkal That would give them a safe 
harbour whde Goa might any moment be attacked by die 

° Tho pronoun* la the p**msc no highly confining The nppo*fto« within 
brocket* »re mine. 

O Wh*t thl* Informmlkin might bo 1* nowhexo given 
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Muslems. The Raya reprimanded the * Governor ’ for 
having concluded a treaty with Bi)apur over his head. 
But this was only a politic denial of his responsibility. It 
was neither meant nor taken to prove the innocence of its 
author. 

Fr Luis’ letter discloses Bersore as the trusted servant 
of Raya. He plotted against Bijapur. He was equally 
scheming against the Portuguese. In this he was ably 
assisted by Timoja Fr Luis advised Albuquerque not to 
trust either of them They were ‘ men of such bad dis- 
positions.’ They had written to the Raya asking for forces. 

If they arrived in time they ‘ would deliver the city (of Goa) 
over to him before the Portuguese could fortify their position 
therein ’ Alive to this danger, Fr. Luis advised the Portu- 
guese Viceroy to * keep up friendly communications with the 
king ’ The King was making military preparations. It was 
difficult to understand the drift of all this The Raya would 
take the rebel. He would also * proceed with all this force 
of men to his places situated on the edge of the sea ’ Goa 
was close by Hence Fr. Luis’ advice to Albuquerque. 

Albuquerque had already realised in experience the faith- 
lessness of Bersore and Timoja. Fr Luis’ warning only 
confirmed his worst suspicions In fact, Fr. Luis had already 
been anticipated On his way to Goa, Albuquerque, with 
his fleet, anchored off Anjediva. While there 4 he was 
advised not to place any reliance upon the promised offers 
of the King of Garfopa and of Timoja, because they were » 
in fear lest things should not turn out well for them and they 
did not wish to be m worse relation to the Hidalcao than they 
were already 544 

Reference is made to Bersore, how m April, 1510 A D , 
he assured the Portuguese Viceroy that ‘ he too was ready 
with his own body and all the resources of his Kingdom to 


Commentaries, 111, p 3 
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serve Kim against the Hidalcao whenever it was necessary 46 
In reply Albuquerque just thanked him For he made up 
his mind to send Bersore a * messenger who would tell him 
all about the proceedings by word of mouth 40 He could 
not put them on paper in black and white They were so 
important and confidential [What was the game ? Albu 
querque himself furnishes the key to the mystery He 
wrote to TimOja in September, 1 510 A D ‘Kiss for me 
the hands of the King of Garjopa and tell him that 1 beg 
he will assist me with all his power 1 will help him 
with my person my horses, arms and people to gam much 
land from them and I will make him a greater Lord than all 
the others who are round about him 47 This was his bid 
for Bersore s complete allegiance Bersore pretended to be 
taken in He got his armies ready Lauren 50 iVforeno 

interpreted from Albuquerque that this was * with the inten 
bon of co-operating with him in the Goa expedition 48 This 
hastened Albuquerque to proceed to Goa Before carrying 
Goa by assult Albuquerque waited for them three days 
But they did not appear He believed that this defection 
had all been brought about by the Turks They had 
heavily bribed TimOja and Bersore not to assist the 
Portuguese He knew TimOja was artful and was sure to 
keep on dissembling The taking of Goa would cost 
much blood Until the fall of the city TimOja would not 
show himself 40 Albuquerque had not yet divined the true 
cause 

A similar experience awaited him with regard to Bhatkal 
The previous March, her rulers had approached him praying 
for a treaty Strongly entrenched at Goa and intent upon 

U Comm en lor/ e*. II p 139 
« fl/<L 
a Ibid, p 228. 

<» Ibid p 241 
« Ibid, III p 7 
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wrecking Bhatkal as a trading port, Albuquerque did not 
answer them. But now, Goa was again to be taken. 
During the operations, Bhatkal was indispensable for 
supplies. In September, 1510 A.D., Albuquerque sent 
Laurenfo to Bhatkal. He had to demand of her rulers a 
house of stone and mortar built at their expense and an 
annual tribute of two thousand bags of rice. It was now 
their turn to reject his proposals. They refused to do any- 
thing of the kind suggested without first of all finding 
what the pleasure of their Lord of Vijayanagara would 
ordain.’ 00 

Nevertheless, Albuquerque took Goa. He was disgusted 
with the subordinate princes of Vijayanagara. They seemed 
never to keep faith with him Krsnaraya himself was quite 
evasive Albuquerque now turned to Bijapur. He set on 
foot negotiations with the Adil Shah to discover how best 
they might both live as friendly neighbours. Portuguese 
Goa began to dram Bhatkal of her trade. It was at 
this time that Belgaum went over to Vijayanagara. Fr. 
Luis wrote : * the principal Hindus of the city of Belgao (as 
soon as they heard of the capture of Goa and its fortification 
by the Portuguese) had broken out into rebellion against 
the Hidalcao and had cast the Moors out of the city 
and put themselves under the command of the King 9 51 of 
Vijayanagara 

To do so, the good citizens of Belgaum waited until after 
the fortification of Goa by the Portuguese. Bersore and 
Timdja had promised to deliver up to the Raya only an 
unfortified Goa Since that was no longer possible, they 
seem to have attended to Belgaum. The Raya was still 
playing the friend of Bijapur. So they proceeded with 
caution Their relations with Bijapur were already far from 


It Commentaries, II, p 241 
61 Ibid . III. p 36 
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friendly They could not further strain them without 
exposing the Rsya We saw how they collected their 
forces even by September, as though to support Albuquerque 
m the capture of Goa They gave him no help Belgaum 
went over to Vijayanagara 

These events seem to be somehow connected Due to 
reasons specified above, Bersore and TiraCja could not take 
Belgaum by force and in their King a name TimCja was not 
a novice at intrigue He must have been carrying on conver- 
sations with the principal Hindus of the city Their armies, 
however, were got ready For they would come handy in 
case the intrigue went wrong or the Muslims of the city, 
getting scent of it, tried to foil it, at the critical stage The 
Rfiya could easily risk an open rupture with the Add Sh&h 
though he would not wish it For one thing, Bersore a 
4 information gave the Raya a great hold on the Adil Sh&h 
Secondly, a fight with Bijapur would place him as the friend 
of Portugal come to her assistance m her prolonged strife 
with the Muslims 

Over a year Alfonso Albuquerque had been kept in the 
dark He did not know that the Emperor was over in 
combat with him Whichever way he turned, whether it 
be towards the Add Sh&h or towards the subordinates of 
Vijayanagara he met with some shadowy obstruction To 
his credit it may be said that he’ made the best of a bad 
bargain A lesser man would have m despair, left Goa 
alone unconquered Albuquerque captured it But it was 
out of his calculations In his attempts to monopolise the 
sea borne trade of India, he intended an attack on Goa as a 
bait to rope in KpjnarSya But then nothing worked to his 
plan Fr Luis letter opened his eyes for the first tune 
The diplomacy of Vijayanagara stood revealed The 
Vijayanagara envoys had therefore, to return as they had 
come Albuquerque refused to settle with them the terms 
of an exclusive trade in horses He would first await 
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the Raja's reply to the questions raised by him through 
Fr. Luis. 

The envoys returned with the information that Albu- 
querque was negotiating a treaty with Bijapur. One of 
them, the same as had carried so important a letter of Fr 
Luis, carried back instructions to him to dissemble with the 
King as much as he could and return to Goa immediately 52 
Fr. Luis, however, was not to receive this message By the 
lime the envoy reached Vijayanagara, Fr. Luis was dead, 
murdered by a Turk. 

The Commentaries refers to the death of Fr Luis thus : 

It was reported that the Hidalcno had ordered his murder ’ c " 
1 here is a letter written, according to Father Heras, by 
Albuquerque to his sovereign, dated 1st April, 1516 
A D 1 It appears therein is written : ‘ At Bisnagar, one 
Rumc murdered Frey Luis; there is nothing extraordinary 
m tins event Father Heras states, ‘ most likely that 
murder was committed to prevent the pourparlers from taking 
place between Krishnadeva Raya and the Franciscan Friar 
about the trade in horses 

1 hese apparently conclusive assertions have to answer 
the following question : ‘ Who w’ould be the gamer for Luis’ 
dcutlA' or, which is thesame : ‘ Who stood to lose if he were 
all\ (A 
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have done ao the Add Shsh must have had a very poor 
judgment For it could easily be turned against him It 
was so done m fact And again, untd he lost Belgaum 
Ismfiil was on friendly terms with Vijayanagara He must 
have known that Kj$narSya was not a party to the attack on 
Goa The Riya had therefore no claims to the Portuguese 
support Then why this fear of a not very probable treaty 
between them? Why this murder? 

One may reply that KrpiarSya heard of the negotiations 
between Goa and BijSpur for the first time, only after Fr 
Luis death Broadly the reply may be accepted But it 
only shows the untenability of the motives read into the 
murder They were different and deeper This has already 
been indicated in the foregoing pages Krinarftyn had 
allowed Fr Luis several interviews The ambassador was 
unguarded in his talks The Rsya easily gathered from him 
that the secret of his policy towards Goa and Bijapur was 
known to him Just then he was considering the advis- 
ability of seizing Goa for himself Could it be that this too 
was known to Fr Luis ? Of a sudden, the Fnar proved a 
danger to the Empire, both near the Court and away from 
it The only course was to stifle his voice The murder 
secured this To engage a Turk for the purpose was to 
throw the blame on the Add Shlth 

It appears as though there was at Vijayanagara a strict 
censorship of Fnar Luis letters to Albuquerque After 
that the Great Afonso Dalboquerque sent Fr Luis to 
Narsmga he never received any news of how things had 
fared with him 17 Not that Luis had not wnten to him 
In his last letter the Fnar wrote to Albuquerque relating 
to the manner of his amval at Narsinga and stating that, in 
other letters which he had written he had described how he 
had been well received by all except the King " This 

p Comm*nfrirfe*, If! p 35 

a ibid 
102-12906 
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absence of information was not as regards the ‘ instructions 
alone. Were it so, there was no need for him to relate 
anew ‘ the manner of his arrival at Vijayanagara.’ That no 
information ever reached Albuquerque from Luis is, there- 
fore, a safe inference The letter is a narration of past 
events and of several talks with the Raya It also refers to 
a rising of the ‘ Guazils ’ against the Adil Shah Albu- 
querque might be expected to have known it. The warning 
against Tim5ja and Bersore came long after Albuquerque 
suffered from their defection Evidently Fr Luis had not 
heard of it. He was virtually a prisoner. 

It appears, however, that Fr. Luis became conscious of 
his anomalous position. He now made every effort to 
come into touch with Goa. The envoy of Krsnaraya 
was his find to communicate with Albuquerque. The 
letter that he sent through him is very important, 
full of the official secrets of the Vijayanagara Court. 
To entrust it to an envoy of the same Raya, Fr. 
Luis must have won him over by payment or through 
promises. That an ambassador should not have had 
communications with his superior, independent of the Court 
to which he had been sent, is the last that can ever be 
imagined. Yet so it was Otherwise, it is difficult to 
explain how Fr Luis had to approach Vijayanagara’s envoy 
to transmit his letter. That was the last act of Fr Luis for 
the benefit of the Portuguese He had successfully unveiled 
the diplomacy of Vijayanagara , but his efforts in that direc- 
tion cost him his life 
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KUMARAGIRI REDDI, 1381-1403 AD 

Dr M Rama Rao, M A Ph D 

Hi'ruia Colfcjje, Gcnfar 

The Reddis of Konjavl^u have played a prominent part 
in the history of the Andhra country during nearly a century 
that followed the fall of the illustrious K&katfya kingdom of 
Warangal in 1323 A D The reign of Kumiragiri, the fourth 
member of the Redqh dynasty is important for several reasons 
The recent discovery of two copper plate grants upsets the 
accepted chronology of this reign and brings to light fresh 
information regarding some obscure aspects thereof The 
object of this paper is to reconstruct Kum&ragiri a reign in the 
light of all the available materials 

Kum&ragm was the son of AnapOta, the second ruler of 
the Re^di dynasty AnapSta was, however succeeded not 
by his son but by his younger brother Anavema, who ruled 
between 1361-1381 A D 1 This was probably due to the 
fact that Kum&ragm was too young to occupy the throne at 
the time of his father a death It is also likely that the con 
temporary political situation demanded the presence of a 
strong man on the Re^di throne During his efficient rule of 
twenty years, Anavema not only consolidated the position of 
the Kof^avl^u kingdom but also extended its boundaries up 
to Simh&chalam in the north and Srl&ulam m the south 1 

1 See my ‘Cknmolosy of the of fCoA$*vi$n in the Proceeding* of the AU- 

India Oriental C on f trance Trlrandnim Maifcm. 

* Soe th M rnyuml p a r*ni gimnt of thU Klnn In the appendix of P»ndft P r»bhlk«r» 
Sturi • 3rinxardrfr>#tfKimn (Telofcn) 
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After his death, 8 serious troubles beset the Reddi Kingdom on 
all sides. The viceroys of the Vijayanagara King on the east 
coast, who had till now been biding their time, took the war 
path There seems to have been considerable trouble even 
on the northern frontier This is indicated by a copper plate 
grant recently discovered. 3 4 It is stated therein that m 1390 
A.D_, the date of that record, the rulers of the eastern region 
up to Simhadri were hostile to Kumaragiri Further, Kumara- 
giri’s generalissimo, Kataya Vema, repeatedly invaded this 
region during the reign This trans-Godavari region was, 
however, included m the Reddi dominion till the death of 
Anavema. It is obvious, therefore, that the Reddi subordi- 
nates m this region threw off their yoke immediately after 
the death of Anavema. Thus, the Reddi Kingdom was beset 
by troubles on all sides at the time of Kumaragiri’s 
accession. ^ 

Was Kumaragiri’s accession peaceful ^ A verse m the 
Tottaramudi plates of Kataya Vema implies that it was not 
so. 5 It is stated therein that Kataya Vema placed his 
brother-in-law Kumaragiri on the throne and made him shine 
as Krishna did Dharmaraja It is very well known that 
Krishna, the celebrated hero of the Mahabharata, championed 
the cause of the Pandavas, guided them to victory in their 
fight with their cousins and ultimately crowned Dharmaraja, 
the eldest of the five brothers. If the analogy is pressed to 
the extremity, it follows that Kumaragiri too had to contend 
against powerful relations to obtain possession of his ances- 
tral throne and that Kataya Vema helped him to victory m 
this affair It is probable that either the children of Ana- 
vema oi Pedakomati Vema, a distant but powerful cousin, 
disputed Kumaragiri’s succession. There is, however, no 

3 He seems lo have died in an encounter with the Padmanayakas, the traditional 
foes of the Reddis See p 2 of /bid 

4 The Anaparti grant in J A H R S , Xf, pts 3 & 4, pp 191-205 

*> E 1 , N, Verse 19 
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definite evidence which enables us to test this probability and 
this question therefore has to be solved by future researches 
KumSragin was a lover of ease and scholarly pursuits 
He resigned the government of the Kingdom entirely into the 
hands of his brother in law and minister Kataya Vima and 
himself pursued a life of pleasure The reign seems to have 
opened with troubles The Velamas followed up their 
victory over the Redcis , m which AnavJma was killed in 
1381 A D and marched up to SimhSchalam 1 Soon after 
this raid was over the Ganga King reoccupied this region 7 
These incidents disturbed the peace of the northern border of 
the Reddi Kingdom and emboldened the feudatories here to 
become aggressive It is likely that at this time Kituyii Vjma 
was busy at the Reddi capital consolidating the position of 
KumSragin An inscription of this Reddi general dated m 
the same year at SimhSchalam indicates that very soon after 
this work was finished he rushed to the northern frontier in 
order to restore order in this region which was disturbed on 
account of the raid of the Velamas, mentioned above ’ While 
Kiitaya Vima was away m the north another calamity befell 
the southern and south-western parts of the Reddi Kingdom 
Taking advantage of the imbecility of KumSragin and the 
absence of his general from the capital, the Vijayanagara 
viceroy occupied the Srtfailam and TnpurSntakam region m 
the Kumool district * _As soon as this news reached him 
Ks(aya Verna rushed to the capital This afforded the Ganga 
King a good opportunity to regain the SimhSchalam region m 
1 383 AD” But this was not the end of KumSragin 8 
troubles The Vehigotiowhiavah, a traditional history of the 
Velamas and the Chdmatkdrcchandrihd mention that the 

• MEJU 339 of 1699 

l IbU 267 ft 270 of 1899 
■ Ibid, 277 of 1899 

• ftu) 257 & 290 of 1905 
u ItU 262 S 270 of 1899 
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Velama chief Singama II heaped gross insults upon Kumara- 
giri, foughl with the Reddi subordinates of the Godavari 
region, defeated the Gajapati and forced him to conclude a 
treaty. 11 One of the inscriptions at Simhachalam dated 1387 
A.D. mentions a Singama nayaka whom I identify with 
Singama II 12 Curiously enough, there is an inscription of 
this Eastern Ganga King Vira Narasimha II dated in the same 
year found in the same place. The Anaparti plates of the 
time of Kumaragiri mention that by 1390 A.D. he was on 
friendly terms with the rulers of the west, meaning thereby 
the Velamas Taking all these facts into consideration, I 
arrange the chronology of the early part of the reign of 
Kumaragiri as follows : Kataya Verna left Simhachalam for 
the Reddi capital towards the close of the year 1386 A.D. 
Early next year, alarmed at the restoration of Reddi power 
m that region, Singa II invaded the Godavari region, defeat- 
ed a number of Reddi feudatories there and pressed up to 
Simhachalam Naturally, the Ganga King hurried to the 
south in order to beat off this attack on his frontier In the 
batde that followed Singa II seems to have gained a victory, 
obtained heavy indemnities from the Ganga and returned to 
his capital 

While Kumaragiri and his minister were perplexed and 
watched this unexpected turn of events m the north, there 
was another trouble m the south of the Kingdom Prince 
Devaraya, the Vijayanagara viceroy, suddenly entered the 
Reddi territory, pushed up as far north as Motupalh and 
siezed that important emporium of Andhra commerce early m 
January, 1388 11 

11 See lerses 108 & 121 of Dr N Venkataramanayya’s edition 

12 M£ R 339 of 1899 

« Ibid, 353 of 1899 

H Local Records, Vol 42, pp 422-23, contains an inscription set up by Devaraya at 
the port of Motupalh The date of the record is given as S S 1312 Messrs B V 
Krishnarao and R Subbarao contend that this date is wrong and that the correct date 
should be S S 1310, corresponding to 1388 A D See J A H R S , XI — 3 & 4 
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Thus, troubles enveloped the Rcddi Kingdom on all sides 
The Velamas were still unfriendly the armies of Vijaya 
nagara were encamped in the heart of the Red^i territory and 
the Ganga was once again master of the northern region 
But the Anaparti plates issued early in 1 390 A D state that 
KumSragm was on friendly terms with the rulers of the north 
south and west, meaning thereby that the Velamas and the 
rulers of Vijayanagara were friends of the Reddi King How 
did this change come about ? Two recent writers have tried 
to explain it by supposing that Kstaya Vsma fought with 
both the Velamas and the Vijayanagara viceroy, defeated 
them, reconquered both Ms{upalli and the Srtiailam 
region and forced these two enemies to come to terms 
These writers mention, further, that as part of this treaty 
the King of Vijayanagara gave his daughter HanharSmba 
in marriage to Kstaprabhu, son of Ksmya Vema u But 
this supposition is untenable for several reasons In the 
first place, it does not seem to be true that the Reddis re- 
conquered the Srlfailam region during the lifetime of Kumfira 
gin for a general of Peda Ksmap Vema, the successor 
of the former, is known to have done so years later “ Secondly 
there is no Redqh inscription in this region till 1410 AD” 
while many Vijayanagara inscriptions are available dunng 
the intervening period The actual fact seems to be that 
Kumiragun was anxious to conclude peace with his 
immediate neighbours m order to obtain time for bnnging the 
northern border under control There were, further, certain 
unexpected developments which induced even the Vijaya 
nagara King to make peace with the Reddis Annadfiva 
Choqla, one of the powerful rulers on the southern bank 
of the Godivan who was exiled from his own country 
was present at Tnpurintakam at this time, probably trying 


a JA.H.RS 

u M. E. R.«Jof 1911 4 Loo. Rmc. VoL 22, p 166. 
w M E. R. 796 a 1922 , 
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early years of the reign indicated clearly that this was a 
danger zone KuraSragin must have decided that unless 
this region was held under strict control there could be 
no peace in his kingdom The close association of Kj|aya 
Verna with the events in this region after the terminanon 
of his military campaign indicates that KumSragin wanted 
to assign both this principality and its boy viceroy to this 
celebrated general I conclude therefore that this viceroyalty 
was intended as a subordinate buffer state between the Ganga 
Kingdom in the north east, the Velamas of the west and 
north-west, and the home province of Kondavldu 
itself 

The literary works of Kitayn Vfima and the Anaparti 
plates, referred to already, mention many interesting details 
about the glorious campaign of Ksjaya Verna 51 This great 
general left Kotina Vldu and reached Rajahmundry In the 
latter city he worshipped god Goptnittha, solicited his help 
in his campaign and promised, in return the donation of 
a big village to the deity He then started the campaign 
in right earnest He first conquered the fortress of Mallcru a 
and from there proceeded to the stronghold of Kirnmnni” 
and conquered it , next the Reddi forces besiezed Ben^lnpOdi’ 1 
and Vajra kotam ® These are all fortresses situated in 
the modem district ol East Gedivan Probably their 
rulers became hostile as mentioned above, after 1387 AD 
and had hence to be subjugated now After this KS[aya 
Vima entered the Vizagapatam district and annexed 
V Iraghtitlarr. a He then crossed mto the Ganjam district 

a J A.H.R.3 
a EtX! lP )25 w 

** Thli place may be identified with Moll fro In the East Godavari Agency 
*3 Identical with Peddlfraram hi the wne district. 

*4 A plm shoaled within fire mile* from the Dnrg*d* Ry station on th* Madras 
to Walt* lr aeciloc of the M. 3, M. Ry 

B Situated near Pljhlpnram in the EL Godavari dUlik±. 

* Situated In the agency part of the Vlzag district. 

103 — I290B 
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conquered Ramagirr' and besiezed the Ganga capital itself. 58 
The Ganga King is then said to have made peace with the 
Reddi general offering rich presents. Thus victorious, Kataya 
Vema returned to Kondavldu and was greatly honoured 
by his sovereign Very soon after this, the minister left 
for Rajahmundry m company with his nephew, prince 
Virannavoto, and made the latter grant the village of 
Anaparti to god Gopinatha in fulfilment of his former 
promise It is evident from this that Vlrannavota was 
actually appointed to the viceroyalty of the newly conquered 
territories and sent along with Kataya Vema and that his 
first official act was the grant of the village named above. 
It is possible to fix the duration of Kataya Verna’s campaign, 
more or less accurately. The upper limit of this event 
as given by the Anaparti plates is April, 1390, the Ganga 
King Vlranarasimha is mentioned at Simhachalam m a 
record dated 1389 A.D 29 Kataya Vema made peace, as 
staled already with the Velamas and the ruler of Vijaya- 
nagara about the middle of 1388 A.D. It is probable that 
lie left Kondavldu immediately after the conclusion of this 
treaty and reached Simhachalam about the same time 
next year. He must have invaded the Ganga capital 
towards the close of the year 1389 A D and returned home 
earl} in February or March, 1390. 

The next event of importance m the reign of Kumaragiri 
is the division of his Kingdom. The Tottaramudi plates of 
Kataya Vann’s time state that pleased with his valour, 
Kumaragiri gave him the eastern Kingdom with Rajah- 
mundry as its headquarters/ 0 It has been supposed that 
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(his division was made in or about 1400 A D But a new 
found grant dated 1395 AD°, which contains identically the 
same statement, indicates that this event took place caen 
before 1395 A D What necessitated this division 7 Several 
reasons may be mentioned in answer to this question 
Firstly, it seems certain that VlrnnnnvSIa, son of Kumira 
gin died very soon after 1390 A D when he \\a3 annointed 
for the viccroyolty of this province Some one else had 
to be put m his place and Kfitajn Vcma, the conqueror of 
this region and the greatest fnend of KumSrngin was 
chosen ns the substitute Secondly the Gnngn seems to 
have recovered SimhSchalam as early ns 1391 AD i c , 
immediately after the commencement of Kii|aya Vuna s 
return march A strong man was therefore needed in 
the northern dislncts of the Rc^i Kingdom in order to 
ward off probable aggressions of the Gangas Thirdly the 
Gsdavnri region became the object of frequent attacks by 
the Velnmos for their temtory lay on the other side of 
the Eastern Ghats Fourthly the BnhmanI Sultfin also 
set his eyes on the east coast Lastly, Annadjva Cheda, 

exiled from his home province, was negotiating actively 
with the Velamas for his restoration For nil these 
reasons the Rajohmundry region became the danger 
zone and it is but right that the great Kfilnya Vim a 
should be put in charge of this province Another and a 
different reason may also be adduced in favour of the 
division of the Koft^avtdu kingdom The death of KumSra 
gin s only son Vtrannaveta was a significant event The 
question of future succession to the Re^di throne became 
prominent thereafter The direct line of Prelnya Vcma 
would come to an end with KumSra gin and a member of 

51 Sere mr p*p*r **A note on tbe S»n*wam Inscription of kumlraalrf •time 
In tbe PrtxreW/nf* of the Alhlndia Oriental Conference Tritendmm 

» J A H R S \1 3 & 4 p P 211 213 

* M.E.R 567 of 1899 
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one of the junior collateral families had to ascend the 
throne. It is not known if Anavema, the predecessor of 
Kumaragin, had any sons or whether Kumar agin himself 
had any younger brothers. There was, on the other hand, 
a powerful claimant to the throne, Peda Komati Vema, a 
grandson of Macha, the elder brother of Prolaya Vema, the 
founder of the Reddi Kingdom and grandfather of Kumaragin 
Peda Komati Vema was at this time the feudatory ruler of a 
small hereditary principality in the Reddi Kingdom From 
some of the works of poet Srlnatha, he seems to have become 
already famous and popular. The choice and predilection 
of Kumaragin were, on the other hand, m favour of Kataya 
Vema, his own brother-in-law and protector. Still, however, 
his succession to the Reddi throne would have been unpopular 
and might easily have led to a civil war between him and 
Peda Komati Vema. Even if Kumaragin did not divide 
the Kingdom but left it in tact, this fight would have been 
inevitable. Kataya Vema, the mighty general and de facto 
ruler of the Kingdom, would not have willingly submitted to 
the rule of Peda Komati Vema to whom he had no affilia- 
tions of any kind. Further, even Peda Komati Vema, who 
was himself a great general and a man of genius, could not 
have tolerated this serious rival in his Kingdom. It is 
probable that under these circumstances Kumaragin thought 
that the best solution would be to assign to these two rivals 
independent territories and expected that under the stress of 
contemporary political conditions they would act in unison, 
maintain the Reddi territory in tact and ward off all attacks 
on it It was under these conditions that the temtories 
formerly conquered by Kataya Vema were conferred upon 
him as a viceroyalty about the year 1395 A.D. 

The creation of the new viceroy alty did not, however, 
mean its alienation from the Reddi Kingdom and the 
authorisation of independent rule by Kataya Vema. The 
authority of Kumaragin was recognised in this region as 
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late as 1399 AD !l It is known that about this time a 
subordinate of this Rcddi King had repelled a Ganga attack 
in this region As soon as Kstaya Verna reached the 
Re^i capital in 1390 A D the Ganga King seems to hove 
marched down to SimhSchalnm and regamed his temtones 
It is likely further, that taking advantage of the temporary 
absence of Kfltnya Vtma from his fief, the Ganga conducted 
a raid into it in retaliation for that general s famous campaign 
into Kalingo Dcvaya, a subordinate of KumSragm, opposed 
this intrusion and repelled the enemy “ 

There is reason to believe that Kstayo Verna was at 
Kon<JavI(Ju till almost the end of KumSrngin s reign He 
seems to have made adequate arrangements for the govern- 
ment of the viceregal principality during his absence The 
Kommuchikksla plates of AnavOtu Rcddi re dated 1422 
A D throw interesting light on this point They describe 
the genealogy of AnavOju the donor of the plates and 
indicate that he was exercising authority on the southern 
bonk of the GodSvan It is very well known that soon 
after the death of KumSragin, Ksjaya VEma ruled indepen 
dently over his viceroyalty between 1404 and 1414 AD 
He was greatly ossisted in his wars by Allfiqla, to whose son 
Vtrabhadra he married his own daughter Amtalh This 
Alisha and AnavOtu , mentioned above, belong to the same 
family and were uncle and nephew respectively In the 
PeAta family of the RetMi community there was a certain 
Kota lord of DuwOru on the bank of the Pinflkini The 
Kommuchikkala grant referred to above, mentions 
two generations of Ko$a s direct descendants In the 
third generation there were three brothers, Anavrola Kota 
and Allfida, the^lsst mentioned chieftain being identical 
with Kfijaya Voma s lieutenant menboned above Anavrola 

a S II V No I 

■ It Id 

» J A. H R S III 2, 3 ud 4 pp Z221.2.G 
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was a great warrior He Had two sons Kumaragiri 

and Anivdta, both of whom are said to have reigned. 
Thus this Rcddi family of Duvvuru seems to have 
been firml} established at Rajahmundry for nearly two 
generations 1 believe that very soon after Kumaragiri 
granted the Rajahmundry principality to Kataya Verna, the 
latter brought Anavrola and Allada of this Duvvur family 
to Rajahmundry and instituted them there as his representa- 
tives, while he himself was busy, as usual, at the Reddi 
capital looking after the administration of the Kingdom 
The loyalty of Allada and his brothers to Kataya Verna 
was strengthened by the marriage between Kataya Verna’s 
daughter Amtulli and Allada’s son Virabhadra 27 Being 
the ( ldcr of the three brothers Anavrola seems to have been 
made the principal authority while Allada, the more valiant, 
t unction ed ns the general protector of the principality In 
this v.av these kinsmen of Kataya Verna held the Rajah- 
mundr) region dunng the latter half of Kumaragiri’s reign. 

Kurnaraein's reign was an eventful one. While Kataya 
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on the famous dramas of the tlluslnous Sanskrit poet 
Kslid&sa This noble example of literary patronage and 
encouragement was followed by other dignitaries of the state 
SrinStha, the famous Tclugu poet, was just coming into 
prominence at this time He found patronage at the hands 
of the minister of Peda K6ma(i Verna, the powerful feudatory 
ruler nnd composed the Panditharadhyachantamu and 
Sringaranatshadhamu He then reached Koftdavldu and 
obtained the patronage of the merchant prince Avachi 
Tippayya to whom he dedicated another literary work called 
Haravdisamu 40 Another pastime which interested KumSra 
gin was the celebration of VasanlBtsavas These were 
indeed very grand affairs Avachi Tippayya used to import 
numerous perfumes, precious stones nnd silks from foreign 
countries and conduct these festivals for KumSragm 41 
KumSragm is also credited with the construction of numerous 
buildings at Kondavidu, the capital including a grand 
palace known as CjharBja 45 

Thus on the whole the reign of KumSragin was happy 
and prosperous The losses of territory in the south were 
compensated by the firm gnp obtamed over the Godivan 
region Peace and prospenty reigned everywhere and the 
fame of the Retjtji Kingdom spread to distant countnes 


H E. L XI p 320 rem 17 »nd 18 

* Vlremlingun Uon of TeJnpn Poo i* pp 440-54 
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SREE CAITANYA’S RELATIONS WITH HIS 
CONTEMPORARY REFORMERS 

Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Bihar National College, Banhipur 

The semblance of political unity which existed in India 
m the form of the Dehi Sultanate seemed to fade away m the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Decay and disintegration 
were the chief characteristics of the political situation in the 
country. But m the same period heroic attempts were being 
made to forge a new synthesis in the culture and religion of 
the different races, sects and provinces. This noble mission 
was carried out by the religious reformers, whose activities 
were not as isolated as is generally assumed to have been. 
Though the facilities of communication were few, yet the exten- 
sive pilgrimage of the reformers sometimes brought them m 
contact with one another and afforded opportunities for inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas The magnetic personality of 
Sree Caitanya appears to have been a centre of attraction for 
all the other reformers flourishing in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Of these reformers the most important 
were Vallabhacarya, Nanak, Kabir, Sankaradeva of Assam 
and Ananta, Balarama, Jagannath, Yasovanta and Acyuta, 
collectively known as the Panca safyhas of Orissa. 

Vallabhacarya was an elder contemporary of Caitanya 
The former was born m 1479 and the latter in 1486 A D. 
While Sree Caitanya was returning from Vrmdabana m 1515, 
he met Vallabhacarya for the first time at Prayag Accord- 
ing to Caitanya Cantamrta of Krsnadas Kaviraj , written in 
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1615 A D Vallabha was then slaying m the village Ambuh 
near Allahabad He is said to have been very much 
charmed by the beauty and spiritual ecstacy of Caitanya 
Rupa and his brother Vallnbha who had been ministers of 
Ala ud-dln Husain Shfih of Bengal were also present at the 
time of the first meeting of the two reformers The two 
brothers saluted VallabhScJrya most humbly from a distance 
and while the latter was going to embrace them Caitanya 
said that they had been contaminated by their contact with 
Mussalmans and were thus not fit to be touched by a high 
class orthodox BrShmana like the AcSrya VallabhscSrya 
understood the significance of Caitanya s insinuation at his 
orthodoxy and replied that the two persons were always 
repeating the name of Kj$na and thus they were the noblest 
of all human beings Caitanyn was very much pleased at 
this reply naturally because he found that like him the 
AcSrya too disregarded the caste system in estimatmg the 
spiritual worth of a man Kpnadfis KavnrSj further tells 
us that VallabhScSrya invited Caitanya to Ambuli and there 
he served him with his whole family (C C , Bk II, ch XIX) 
After some years the AcSrya again met Caitanya at Pun 
From the description of KrsnadSs Knviroj who got the 
information from RaghunSthdSs GoswSml an eye-witness it 
appears that by that tune Vallabha had already wntten his 
commentary of the Bhiigavata, entitled Subodhinl, and had 
established his reputaUon as a great religious teacher He 
is said to have been a worshipper of Vila Gopala or infant 
Krsna but his association with Caitanya led to on important 
change in his mode of worship Gadsdhara Pandit an inti 
mate associate of Caitanya, initiated him into the worship of 
Kishore-Gopila or youthful Kr?na (C C , Bk III ch VII) 
ParamSnanda D&s KavikamapOr who met Caitanya in his 
early boyhood mcludes Vallabhscirya among the associates 
of Caitanya m his Goura ganoddesa dlpik.3 written in 1 574 
AD JadunSth Das a writer of the early 17 th century also 
tOt— 1290B 
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describes Vallabhacarya as a disciple of Gadadhara Pandit m 
bis Sanskrit work Sakha urnayamrta A critical study of 
Vallabhacarya’ s works also lends support to the theory of a 
change in Vallabha’s religious practices m his later life. 
Radha does not find any place in his commentary of the 
Bhagabata as well as m his Sodasha Grantha, but he 
mentions Radha with great reverence in his Krsnaprema- 
mrta and Krsnastava. Von Glasenapp quotes the following 
verse as his last testament to his sons 

ct^t wms it sra 1% ^ 

(Z D M. G. f 1934, P 311) 

The epithet ‘ Gopijanaballava ’ (‘Dear unto the Gopis, ) 
implies the worship of Kishore Gopal and is inconsistent with 
the cult of infant Krsna The followers of Vallabhacarya, 
however, are entirely silent on the influence of Caitanya On 
the other hand an early work of the sect, entitled Sree 
Nathfikj Piakatya Varta, claims that Vallabhacarya entrusted 
Madhavendra Puri with the duty of worshipping Sree Nath on 
the mount of Govardhana This, however, does not seem 
possible, because Madhavendra Purl was the Guru of 
Caitanya s Gurus, Iswara Puri and Kesava Bharat! and had 
died long before Caitanya became a Sannyasi. From the 
work of Kisnadas Kaviraj it appears that Madhavendra used 
to worship Sree Nath when he was a young man , whereas 
according to the ascertained dates of the two reformers 
V allabha was only seven years older than Caitanya 

Iswaradas, an Oriya author of the 1 7th century, states 
that Nanak was present at Puri when Caitanya went there for 
the first time m 1 510 A.D. (Iswaradas’s Caitanya Bhagavata, 
ch 47). Nanak and his companion Uddyatta are said 
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to have sung and danced in the Ktrlan party of Caitanya 
Guru Ninah was bom in 1469, and he began his travels in 
1499 He is known to ha\c visited Pun and to have recited 
the following hymn in the temple of JngannStha 

"0 God , m> mind is fascinated with Th> lotus feet ns 
the bumble bee with the flower night and day I thirst for 
them Give the water of Thy grace to the sarang Nannk so 
thnt he may dwell in Thy name ’ — (Macouhffe Vol 1 
pp 62-83) The sentiment expressed here is not unlike that 
which we find in the famous Sil^sBsla^a of Caitanya As 
both Ninak and Caitanya lned m the same period at Pun it 
is not unlikely thnt the two came in contact with each other 
The companion of N&nak in his travels was Mnrdana whom 
the OrlyS author calls Uddyatta 

R&machoran Thskur nephew of Msdhnvndevn the 
favourite disciple of Sankaradeva of Assam relates in his 
Sanf^aracanla that when the Hindu and Mussalmnn followers 
of Kabir were quarrelling over the mode of disposing of the 
dead body of Kabir, Caitanya amved and taking it on his 
shoulder threw it into the Ganges The SultSn called for an 
explanation of his conduct from Caitanya and the latter 
replied that he was neither a Brtihmnnn, nor a Kshatriyn, 
Vaisya or Sudra that he had no Varna and no Asrnmn he 
was only the servant of the servant of Kpna A similar 
Sanskrit sloka has been compiled by Rupn GoswSml in his 
Padylvall (No 74) and in the manuscripts of the work 
preserved in the India Office, Asiatic Society and Dacca Uni 
versity the hymn is attributed to Caitanya Rsmacharan 
Thskur states that he heard the incident menUoned above 
from his uncle Mfidhnvadeva, who was a contemporary of 
Knbir and Sankaradeva The tradition among the Kabir 
panthts is that Kabir died in 15 18 A D at Magahar , Caitanya 
visited Benares in 1 5 1 5 but the Bengali and Sanskrit biogra 
phies of Caitanya are silent over his visit to Magahar 

Sankaradeva of Assam was bom in 1463 A D according 
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to Amruddha, and 1449 A.D according to Ramacharan 
Thakur , and he is said to have died m 1568 A.D Like 
Caitanya Sankaradeva preached the Bhakti cult through Bhaga- 
vata and Kirtan but unlike him he inculcated Dasya Bhakii 
(devotion to God like that of a servant), instead of Mathwa 
Bhava or mystic love. In his second visit to Puri he met 
Caitanya Accordmg to Ramacharan Thakur the two reformers 
looked at each other for some time, but there was no conversa- 
tion between them (. $an\aracarita , Verses 3 1 39-3 1 40) Daityari 
Thakur and Bhushan Dwijakavi, two other Assamese bio- 
graphers of Sankara, corroborate this fact But a later work, 
called Gurucarita describes imaginary conversations m 
mystic language between the two. There is a strong tradi- 
tion m Assam that Caitanya visited Kamarupa Some think 
that he went there immediately after his Sannyasa. Krsna 
Bharat! m his Santa Nv nay a says that he went there on 
his way back from Brndabana Krsna Bharati’s account 
seems to be more reliable, because all the early biographers 
of Caitanya relate that after his Sannyasa he went direct from 
Santipur to Puri. Krsna Bharat! fuither states that it was 

Caitanya who first introduced the Bhakti cult in Assam 3 

* 

It is a well known fact that the famous Oriya authors and 
religious teachers, Jagannatha, Balarama, Ananta, Jasovanta 
and Acyuta, became followers of Caitanya. According to 
Acyuta s Sunya Samhita all the five used to dance m the 
Kir tan party of Caitanya, and Acyuta himself was initia- 
ted by Sanatana Goswami. These writers, however, did not 
adopt the theology of the Goswamis of Brndabana, and hence 
there is no mention of their association with Caitanya in 
the Bengali and Sanskrit works of the Bengal School of 
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Vaisnavism That these first Oil\5 authors were crypto- 
Buddhists of the Mnntroynnn School has been proved 
satisfactorily b> Prfichja vid>irnahsmn\a Nagendranath Vasu 
in his Modern Buddhism and i Is followers in Onssa They 
identified both JagannStha and Caitanja nth Buddha ’ 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EASTERN 
GANGA RULERS AND THE SULTANS 
OF DELHI AND BENGAL DURING 
THE PERIOD A.D. 1205 TO 1435 

Mr R. Subbarao, M A , L.T. 

Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 

From the Tabaqat-i-Nasm , l we learn that the first Muslim 
invasion of jajnagar or Orissa took place m the reign of 
Raja-raja III (A.D 1 198-1211) m 601 A H. or A D. 1205 
Briefly stated, two brothers named Muhammad Sheran and 
Ahmad Sheran who were Khalji Amirs m the service of 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar Khalji, Sultan of Bengal, were sent 
by him against Lakhnor (Bengal) and Jajnagar (Orissa) 
But, on hearing of the death of the Sultan m a campaign 
against Kamarup (Assam) and Tibet, m A.H 601 or A D 
1205, they returned to Devkot without conquering Orissa 
Probably, the strength and valour of this King of Orissa 
had also much to do with their retreat without realising their 
purpose. 


;4nanga Bhlma Deva III ( A D. 1211-1238) 

After the death of Raja-raja III, his son Ananga Bhlma, 
born to Mankuna Devi of Chalukya Dynasty, came to the 
throne m A.D. 1211. He had the title of Tn-Kalinganatha or 
Lord of Tri-Kahnga as stated in the Chatesvara inscription 2 

l Translated by H G Raverty and published by Royal As Soc of Beng , pp 

573-74 
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which further records that lus Brahmin minister called 
Vishnu fought against the Lord of TummUnn (Bilaspur Dt 
of C P ) and the Yavnnas (Muslims) of Bengal A detailed 
account of his reign is known lo us from the copper grants 
of Narasupha 11 nnd IV, and BhSnudcvn 11 two stone 
inscriptions found m the DrikshsrSma Temple “ two inscrip- 
tions found in the Sitnhachcllam Temple * five inscriptions 
found in the SrlkOrmam Temple, 1 three inscriptions found 
in the KnttivSsa Temple at Bhuvnncswnra 1 Tabaqil i Nssm 
Msdaldpanjt and GangaOomSanucharilam His reign is very 
important beenuse from this time onwards the Congo history 
became clearer nnd more detailed His kingdom spread from 
the nver Ganges in the north to the nver GodSvarl in the 
south His inscriptions are found both in Utkalo and 
Andhradesa and the former show how, when the Muslims 
tried to attack Orissa with a view to conquer it he nnd his 
ministers defeated them Dakshma Koialn or Chottisgnrh 
Division of C P which was ruled by the Hnihnyns was also 
conquered by them and the Haihnyas entered into mnmoge 
relations with the Gnngas The construction of temples 
pleasure-houses roads and tanks, the conquest of the 
Muslims and the extension of the kingdom and lastly the 
performance of the golden Tula Purusha or weighing cere- 
mony by Ananga Bhlma, all these show that the kingdom 
was steadily growing powerful and prosperous 

N N Vasu, who edited the copper grant of Narasupha II 
quotes the Chatesvara inscription of Ananga Bhlma III and 
states ‘ The Vaikhinasas could not, even by their moat 
austere penance comprehend the Omnipresence and all 
pervadingness of Vishnu to the extent to which the idea 

• JA-5 B Vol LXVII pp 3T7-27 

i No*. 1329 ami 1360 In & I I Vol IV 
< No*. 1180 and 1 194 lo S I I Vol VI 
l No., 1276, I2S2, 1284 1290 .nd 1337 in S I I VoL V 

• R D Barveijl Hittery of Ortua pp 261-62. 
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was realised by the Tumghana king (i.e., Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan) when he began, apprehending Vishnu here and there, 
lo look around through extreme fear, while fighting on the 
bank of the Bhima, at the skirts of the Vindhya hills and on 
the sea-shores. He alone fought against the Muhammadan 
king, and applying arrows to his bow killed many skiful 
warriors. His heroism trancends description.” 

It is certain that Ananga Bhima and his son Narasimha I, 
also fought several battles against the Muhammadans and 
conquered Radha and Varendra countries, although the 
T abaqat-i-Nasirl states to the contrary and alleges that Orissa 
was paying tribute to the Sultans of Bengal M Chakra- 
varti states, in his Chronology oj the Eastern Ganga Kings oj 
Orissa, that Vishnu, the Brahmin minister of Ananga 
Bhima, fought for him with the Lord of Tummana and with 
the Yavanas and contends that Tummana could not be the 
same as Tumghana, that the lord of Tummana could not 
be Tughril Khan but only the Chedi King and that the war 
took place in or about A.D. 1212 The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 
mentions that the Sultan of Bengal, Ghiyas-ud-din Kvaz Shah, 
took tribute from Bengal, Assam, Tirhut and Orissa but 
R D. Banerji very rightly states that this statement is open 
to doubt as the Chatcsvara and Bhuvanesvara inscriptions 
record the conquests of the King against the Muhammadans. 
He also mentions that the war took place m A .D 1 220 
but the earlier date given by Chakravarti is more 
probable 

The inscription No 1283 dated §. 1133 or A.D. 1211, 
the >ear in which the King ascended the throne, refers to the 
gift of a land b> certain Kandnma Raja who was a Vicc- 
rov and who belonged to the Haihaya dynasty The limits 
of h»s kingdom extended to the river Ganges 6n the north) 
and his country was surrounded (on the cast) by the sea 
dins only proves that the- Hnihnyas who were, like the 
Kndamhus, connected by marriage ties with the Gangas, 
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extended their power by ruling over the northern provinces 
of the Ganga Empire 

From the Bhuvanesvara inscription, we Ieom that the 
King had n daughter called Chnndradcvl who married 
Paramardi Dcvn of the Haihaja dynasty He helped the 
King s son Nnrnsicpha Deva 1, m his wars against the 
Muhammadans and died while fighting His wife ChandrS 
devl erected in AD 1278, in the reign of Narasigiha s 
son Bhfinu Dcvn I a temple at Bhuvancivarn 

According to Dr Fleet,’ the early Ynvonn conquest 
referred to m MadalipSnji stands for the Gupta conquest 
(AD 32 1 -47o) and the later to the Muslim invasions from 
the 12th century down to the final conquest by Suleiman of 
Bengal in A D 1 568 

Narasltpha 1 { A D 1238-1264) 

He was the son of Anafiga Blumn and KasturndevI 
During his father s reign he helped him in his wars 
against the Muhammadan Sulttns of Bengal and Delhi and 
after his death, he succeeded to the throne and strengthened 
his army still further and put to flight the Muslims His 
reign is more glorious than that of his father inasmuch as 
he not only successfully defended hi3 frontiers against all 
enemies but even took the offensive and invaded Bengal 
and molested Lahhnauti This is proved by his own 
inscriptions and those of Narasimha II and IV which will 
be examined in detail now Muhammadan works also throw 
much interesting light 

The Ganga kingdom may be said to have reached its 
zenith during this reign The Muhammadans were defeated 
in the north and the districts of Midnapur, Howrah 'and 
Hugly were added to the Ganga kingdom In the west 
the Chattisgarh and Bilaspur Districts of C P were 

I JnORJ VoLXV p 2S0iuh)Ep Ind Vol XIII p 150 
• Ep Ini Vol III pp 323-40 
105 — I290B 
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comprised m the Ganga Empire* the Haihayas of Tummana 
and the Chedis of Kosala having been subdued and made 
friendly by marriage ties. In the south, the Reddis 
and the Kakatiyas of Andhra were kept in check and 
their invasions were warded off. It was also the 
period when great literary works were patronised and lands 
and Agraharams were granted to temples and Brahmins. 
Temple-building reached its perfection as seen m the con- 
struction of Konarka temple Thus this reign, which is both 
long and glorious, may be said to be the period of golden 
epoch in the history of Hindu administration of the Kalinga 
country. 

When, on the death of Sams-ud-din lltutmish, weaklings 
succeeded to the throne of Delhi between A.D. 1235 and 
1246, Tughan Khan became governor of North-West Bengal 
and ruled till 1 244 In 1243, he was attacked by Nara- 
simha I, the Raja of Jajnagar (Orissa), who had already 
subdued Lakhnauti (Gaudadesa) after defeating the Mus- 
lims at Katasin. In 1244, Narasimha I again invaded and 
took Lakhnor, the capital of Radha in Bengal and sacked it. 
Gaudadesa was also taken These events are referred to 9 
m the copper-plate grants of Narasimha II, thus : — 

“ The (white) river Ganga, blackened for a great distance 
by the collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the 
weeping Yavanas (Muslims) of Radha and Varendra, and 
rendered waveless, as if by this astonishing achievement, 
was now transformed, by that monarch (i.e , Narasimha I) 
into the (blackwatered) Yamuna.” 

The contemporary Muslim historian Minhaj-i-Siraj, the 
author of Tabaqat-i-Nasm, however, says that, though Nara- 
simha I took, in A D 1244, Lakhnor and Lakhnauti, he 
fled before an invading Muslim army from Oudh The 
commander of the Jajnagar forces was called Sabantar, the 

9 J A S B , Vol LXV, Part I, pp 231-33 
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son in low of the Raja who was said to hove lo3t decisively at 
first but gained slightly finally Evidently , some battles were 
fought in the reign of Ananga Bhlma by his son Narasimha 1, 
who gained decisive victories over the Muslims as stated in 
the Chatesvara inscription of Ananga Bhlma and the Copper 
grant of Narasimha 11 and took Rsdha and Varendra 
' Sabantnr' would probably mean " Ssmanta Rtu or vassal 
king and the word son in law is probably used wrongly for 
4 son,’ Narasirpha being a son of Ananga Bhlma 

“Towards the end of 1 243, the Raja of Jaipur in Cuttack, 
called JSjnagar by Muslim historians, invaded and plundered 
some of the southern districts of Bengal and in March, 1244 
Tughnl marched to punish him and met the Hindu army 
on April 16, on the northern bank of the MahSnndl The 
Hindus were at first driven back but rallied and defeated the 
Muslims, among whom a supposed victory had, as usubI 
relaxed the bonds of discipline Tughnl was followed 
throughout hi3 long retreat to his capital by the victorious 
Hindus who appeared before the gates of Lakhnauti but 
retired on hearing that Tamar Khin was marching from 
Oudh to the relief of Tughnl " 

In 1245 Malik Yuzbik, the governor of Muslim Bengal, 
is said to have marched from Lakhnauti and reached the 
Riji's capital Umurdan and driven out the RSjS, capturing 
his family, wealth and elephants He is said to have ruled 
over Muslim Bengal and Lakhnauti between 1246 and 
1259 and to have struck a silver coin in memory of his con 
quests m 1255 As Umurdan was not the capital oj Oritsa 
m the 13th century, it was rightly considered that Yuzbik 
captured a fort of that name and not the capital With his 
death m 1259, Muslim attacks on Orissa and Southern 
Bengal ceased a 

a J A.S B Vol LXX1I Pc I pp 122-23 

11 Thm ComWJff* UUlorg oj India Vol III p 65 
H R. D Eknerjl History oj OrU*a pp. 266-67 
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After Balban had ruled for 1 6 years, Tughril Khan rose m 
revolt at Lakhnauti ir ’ He was the Viceroy of Lakhnauti and 
Muslim Bengal. He attacked Jajnagar 14 and carried off 
valuables and elephants Briggs, following Dowson, states 
that Jajnagar is on the banks of the Mahanadi and was the 
capital of Orissa and there is still a town called Jajpur m 
Cuttack District. Tughril’s revolt was suppressed by Balban. 

From the Bhuvanesvara inscriptions of ChandradevI, it is 
learnt that that lady’s husband, Paramarddi of the Haihaya 
family, fought against the Muslims during this reign and 
died Narasimha I ultimately conquered Radha and 
Varendra countries thus warding off Muslim attacks against 
his country. 

The reigns of Raja Raja III, Ananga Bhima Deva III and 
Narasimha I correspond roughly to the rule of the Slave 
Dynasty (A. D 1205-1288) Some of the Slave Kings like 
Qutbud-dln, Iltutmish, Firuz, Nasir-ud-dm and Balban invaded 
and subdued Bengal and Bihar though they failed against 
Orissa. This was due to the hilly nature of the country, the 
strength of the Ganga power and the struggle between 
Bengal Sultans and Delhi Emperors. An Alankara work 
called Ekavali was composed by Vidyadhara who lived 
at the court of Narasimha I. M. Chakravarti very rightly 
held that he lived in Narasimha I s reign and not in his 
grandson s The work gives several references to the 
King s fights with the Muslims t who are referred to as 
Hcimira, Yavana and Saka. The King is called YovanaVani- 
I'allabha or Lord of Yavana kingdom (Varendra). He 
debated the Hamira or Amirs of Bengal m Vanga Sangara 
or battle of Bengal, He defeated the Muslims of Bengal, 
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taking the offensive himself several times This policy not 
only saved Orissa from Muslim conquest for a long time 
to come but also led to the addition of the south western 
districts of Bengal to Kahnga 

Narasimha Deva U (1 278-79 — 1305 06) 

Some account of his relations with the Muslims of Bengal 
is known to us Fifteen or sixteen years after Balban s 
succession to the throne of Dehh i e m A D 1281 82 
Tughnl Khan, the Viceroy of Lakhnauti and Bengal 
rebelled Soon after his appointment in 1274 he had in- 
creased his power by attacking Jgjnagar “ or Tippera lying to 
the east of the river Brahmaputra and carrying away several 
elephants and valuables He kept them for his own use 
When he rebelled Sultan Balban marched against him and 
so he left Lakhnauti and took the road to Jgjnagar (Tippera), 
promising his followers that he would plunder the city afer 
staying there for some time and return to Lakhnauti rich 
and safe after the Sult&n retired After taking Lakhnauti 
Balban marched towards Jgjnagar and on the way at 
Sunr-ganw on a branch of the river Brahmaputra entered 
into a treaty with the R&js of the place named Danuj Rfii 
with a view to arrest Tughnl Soon after this event an 
advance party of soldiers, learning that he was close by and 
intending next day to march into Jsjnagar succeeded in 
arresting and beheading him 

These wars between the SultSns of Delhi and their 
Governors of Bengal gave freedom and peace to Onssa si 
the time of this King It is probable that the Hindu rulers 
of Lower Bengal appealed to the King for help against the 
invading Musinns and so he marched m A D 1 296 to the 

U Vid* Zimnddin Baml • To trttx Sh&hi trmnalatad In Eilkrt mnd Dow*o • 

Hlttory of India, VoL III pp 1 12-13 mud ! 16-17 Brlag*, following Dmvmcm identified 
It am the cmphnl of Orlmma and R D Bmnerjf followed It. Bet Elliot mnd Dowmt 
correctly identlSed It with Tipper*. There were two Jljnmffmit. 
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river Ganges, as stated m the Kendupatna plates already 
described, and made the grants of two villages on the Vijaya- 
samaye (time of victory or conquest). This would suggest 
his following up the path of victory against the Muslims of 
Bengal which was already chalked out so successfully by his 
father and grandfather 

Bhanu Deva II ( 1306-07—1328 ) 

He was a great warrior who fought with the Muslims 
successfully It is learnt 16 that “ the king’s (Bhanu Deva 
II s) war with Ghyas-ud-dln beginning, the blood flowing 
from the necks of the many big chiefs wounded by his 
valour filled the world. The blood stream gushing up 
profusely from the then wounded breasts of the (enemy’s) 
elephants was such that still shines m the sky m the disguise 
of sun-set glow ” M Chakravarti first thought 17 that 
this was probably fought with Ulugh Khan m 1323 A D. 
after his capture of Warrangal but later on correctly held 
that it was against his father Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq. 36 He 
also stated that Ulugh Khan having captured Warrangal 
invaded Jajnagar. These events are thus described 10 — 

The name of Arangal was changed to Sultanpur and 
all the country of Tilang was conquered. Officers were 
appointed to manage the country and one year’s tribute was 
taken The prince then marched towards Jajnagar (the 
Jajnagar on the Mahanadl m Cuttack) and there took forty 
elephants with which he returned to Tilang These he sent 
on to his father. At the time when Arangal was taken and 
the elephants arrived from Jajnagar, several Mughal armies 
attacked the frontiers ” About this time, 

16 J A S B , Vol LXIV, P 136 

» Ibid 

is Ibid.V ol LXXH.p 130 

IS Vide Ta nhJi-i-Firuz Shaht, translated in Elliot and Dowson’s History oj India, 
Vol 111, p 234 Also p 609 
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complamls came from Lakhnauti against its cruel ruler So 
the SultSn GhiySs ud-dln, after summoning Ulugh Khin from 
Warrangal and making him vice-gerent, marched against 
Lakhnauti Nasu-ud-dln met him and paid homage and got 
back Lakhnauti It was probably at this time when the 
Sult&n tried to invade Jsjnagar that Bhinu Deva defeated 
him and drove him out Shortly after, he was killed by the 
evil design of his son Ulugh KhSn s capture of 40 elephants 
from Jsjnagar cannot be considered as its conquest, for, in 
the hst of provinces under the control of Ulugh Khsn, it is 
omitted “ However, a certain Shihib-ud din, in his work on 
travels stated, on the information given by a native of Oudh, 
that the dominions of Muhammad Tughluq (Ulugh Khin) 
consisted of 23 provinces and the 22nd was Jijnagar !1 This 
was probably comprised in the Empire on the ground of the 
capture of 40 elephants which must be due to a mere raid 
and not a conquest Still, it shows the beginning of the 
decline of E Ganga kingdom Ulugh Khin or Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, after capturing finally Warrangal, invaded 
and took Ra]ahmundry and converted a Hindu temple into 
a mosque, which still stands on the mam road of the aty 
near the market with a Persian inscription B at the top of the 
front-gate It states that, when GhiySs ud-dln was the 
Emperor of Dehk and when his son Ulugh Khsn was the 
Nawab of Telingana, a certain Salar Ulvi built the mosque 
in Hijn 724 or A D 1324 This proves that the raid into 
Onssa took place m A D 1 323 

Bhanu Deva III {1352 53—1378) 

Already, during the time of this King s grand father 
Bhinu Deva J1 the country was attacked by the Tughluqs, 

Ta'rikh-i-Fbtx Shlhl p. 236 Tbb account of Zianddln Barn! m*y be prof erred 
to other Kcotmti a* It »pp«»r» to bo tree. 

U Ibid, p 575 

» Ep Indo-Motlemica for 1923-24 pp 13-14 
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Ghiyas-ud-dm Tughluq attempting to invade from the north 
and his son Mahammad bin Tughluq invading from the 
south and capturing 40 elephants. After the fall of the 
Kakatiya Empire, two States, one Hindu and the other 
Muhammadan, arose on its rums, viz., Vijayanagara and 
Bahmani. According to Sewell, 2 j Kampana’s son Sangama 
II was ruling over Nellore and the east coast in A.D. 1 356 
He was the nephew of Bukka I, Emperor of Vijayanagara. 
In A D 1357, he is said to have led a raid into Kalmga and 
defeated the Gajapati Ganga King, Bhanu III Tan\h-i- 
Flruz Shahi 24 gives a detailed account of the relations between 
Sultan Firuz Tughluq of Delhi who succeeded Muhammad 
bin Tughluq m A.D 1251 and Jajnagar, then under Vira 
Bhanu Deva III 

Briefly stated, it is thus — After a campaign against 
Bengal, Sultan Firuz reached Jaunpur and resolved to march 
against Jajnagar and his officials made all preparations. 
Leaving his baggage at Karra, he made forced marches 
through Bihar and finally reached Jajnagar It was a very 
rich and happy place, being full of corn and fruit. The 
Sultan rested at Banarasi, an ancient capital of the Rajas 
At that time, the Raja of Jajnagar was Adaya who quitted 
Banarasi which had 2 forts. The Rajas were Brahmans and 
successive Rais had added to the forts making them large 
and populous The then Raja fled and took refuge m the 
water The country was in confusion and some people 
fled to hills and some were taken captives Their cattle, 
horses and property fell into the enemy’s hand. The people 
had spacious houses and fine gardens with fruit trees, 
flowers, etc , showing the prosperity of the country. The 
Sultan, on hearing that the Raja took refuge m an island in 
the river, pursued him and on the way spent some time m 

23 Vide Sewell's A Forgotten Empire, p 300 

21 Vide Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, Vol III, pp 312-16 
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hunting wild elephants He then entered the palace of the 
King and found many fine buildings, and within his fort a 
stone idol of JagannSth which was taken to Dehh and put to 
disgrace When the SultSn next prepared to pursue the 
RSi into his island he sent five of his Brahman Patars or 
Patros to wait upon the Sultan In the country of Jsjnagar, 
the Mahtas or Mahants are called Patars or Patros and the 
RSjS had 20 such officers under whose advice he conducted 
all affairs of his State When the 5 Patros respectfully 
submitted that their Raja was already a dependent and 
subject of the SultSn, the latter replied that his intentions 
were friendly and that he came hither to hunt for elephants 
The RfijS gave 20 mighty elephants as an offering and 
agreed to furnish a certain number yearly in payment of 
revenue The Sultan then sent robes and insignia by the 
Mahants or Patros to the RajB and returned home after 
much difficulty with the 73 elephants he obtained from 
Lakhnauh and Jdjnagar 

This account differs m important points from the one 
translated by Major Raverty c According to it (1) BsnBrasI 
is given as Benares which he reached after cross ng the river 
Mahanadl (2) The Rai fled towards Tahngana, (3) The 
Rsi sought for peace sending 3 elephants besides rariUes and 
fireaous things (4) The SultSn reached the country of Rsi 
Bhsnu Diw or Blr Bhsn Dev (3) He returned from thence to 
PadmSvatl or South Bihar for hunting purposes and captured 
33 elephants and killed 2 , (6) He then returned to Karah 

It is not possible to know which account is true It is 
doubtful whether either account is wholly true particularly m 
the material respect of the submission of Bhanu Deva IJI It is 
inconceivable how a mighty King with such a large kingdom 
and such great resources could so easily submit to a hunting 

■ IAS B„ Vol LXX11. p, 136, 

I06-1290B 
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excursion party of Firuz Tughluq This so-called invasion of 
Firuz should be treated as a mere hunting-raid like the one 26 
led by the Bengal Sultan Haji Ilyas, m A.D. 1353, or the one 
led by Sangama, the nephew of Bukka I, m A.D. 1356-57. 
The Ganga kingdom lasted with full vigour for nearly a 
century more when it was succeeded by a yet more powerful 
dynasty known as the Gajapati, a title which was inherited 
along with the kingdom by the Solar Line of Kings from their 
suzerains, the Ganga Kings. The late Mr. R. D Banerji 27 
has rightly held : 

“ Jajnagar lay at the extremity of Gadha-Katanka or 
Jubbalpur. Having crossed the Mahanadl, he (Firuz) reached 
the town of Banarasi The Haihaya King of Jajnagar fled 
into Telmgana. After passmg through Jaj'nagar territories, 
Firoz Tughlak entered the kmgdom of Bhanudeva III while 
hunting. Bhanudeva sent him some elephants and Firoz 
' Tughlak returned to Karah. This expedition took place m 
1361 AD.” 

According to the Cambridge History of India, 29 Firuz 
halted at Jaunpur m 1360 and led an expedition 
into Orissa, his objective being Puri (Jagannatha). As he 
entered Orissa, the Raja fled and took ship for a port on 
the coast of Telmgana. Firuz reached Pun, occupied Raja’s 
palace and took the great idol which he sent to Delhi to 
be trodden under foot The Raja sued for peace offering 20 
elephants and promismg to send the same number annually. 

Narasimha Deva IV. (A D. 1378-1414) 

During this reign, the Kalinga kingdom extended from 
the river Ganges m the north to the river Krishna m the 
south The country was often troubled by foreign invaders, 
m A D 1404 the King of Vijayanagara, Bukka Raja, invaded 

26 Am t-Akbart, Vol II, p 219 

27 History of Onssa, Vol I, pp 282-83 

28 Vol III, p 17 1 
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the country but retired after taking a heavy bribe In or 
about 1400 AD , the Muslim ruler of Jaunpur invaded 
Kalinga and in 1412 the BahmanI Sultfin FlrOz Shah 
invaded and captured several elephants, while in 1422, the 
SultSn of Mahva Hoshang GhOrl led a raid, surprised the 
Ganga King and forced him to give several elephants B 
These foreign invasions weakened the Ganga kingdom and 
paved the way for its downfall 

BhSna Deoa IV ( A D 1414—1434 35) 

In the reign of the last Eastern Ganga King Bhsnu 
Deva IV the Kalinga kingdom was attacked from all direc- 
tions and probably on that account, a revolution took 
place Kapileswara Gajapati (AD 1434-35 — 1469), 
founded his dynasty From the GoplnSthapuram Temple 
Inscription of his minister and Commander Goplnfith, “ we 
learn that he defeated the Muslim rulers of Mahva, Gauda 
and BahmanI Kingdoms and destroyed the pride of Dehli 
Sultans and subdued KamSta rulers of Vijayanagara and 
spread his power over Orissa or Kalinga, Andhra and even a 
part of Tamila desa down to Kanchi m the south 

A new era opened with the accession of this King in 
A D 1435, with regard to Kalinga history 

'< ToSvqll+Nimrl p «9 
» Viit ] AS B VoLLXDC Part I pp 173-189 
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Buddhism flourished m Orissa for many centuries 
Many Buddhist scholars visited Orissa and stayed m the 
great monastery near the Udaigiri and Lahtgiri Hills 
Nagarjuna, the founder and expounder of the Madhyamika 
school, came to Orissa and converted Munja, the King of that 
country, to Buddhism 1 Scholars like ManjusrI, BodhasrI and 
Chandragomi preached the religion of Buddha in Orissa 
After the Muslim conquest of Bengal, the learned Sakyasri 
went to Orissa and stayed there for some time. 2 

But gradually Buddhism lost its influence in Orissa. It 
suffered more from assimilation by Hinduism than from 
persecution The Buddhists drifted towards Hinduism, 
when they found elements of Buddhistic faith within the 
four corners of Hinduism The Vishnuite faith particularly 
attracted them, as Jagannatha was identified with Buddha. In 
the 1 Oth Century A D, Ramai Pandit described Jagannatha 
as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu in his Dharmapuja- 
vidhana. The number of Buddhists dwindled fast It is 
stated that they numbered only seven hundred m the reign 

1 Taranath’s account, Journal of the Dept of Letters, Vol I, Calcutta University, 

p 28 

5 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p, 134 
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of the Kc&ul Kings,’ one of whom hilled 616 of them 
The surviving few openly adopted the Vishnuitc tenets to 
escape extinction Unfortunately the wisdom of their 
lender Vlrasiipha was noised abroad and they had to suffer 
again 

The name of Vlrasiipha has been rescued from oblivion 
by collecting scraps of evidence from several texts The 
references ore not ahvnys reliable and in some cases conflict 
mg One wishes for moTe light on the \ cited history of 
this Buddhist scholar Our chief authority is ISwara Dasa 
who wrote a biography of Chnilanya (Chaitanya Bhdgavata) 
in Onya, in which he described Chaitanya ns an incar 
nation of Buddha According to Ifwarn Disc Vlrasiipha 
lived in the reign of Anangn Bhlma Dcvn This King may 
be Anangn Bhlma 11 (1 190 98) or 111 (121 1 38) 

Vlrasiipha was at first a Brahmin of the name of Vinod 
Misrn and he worshipped Njsupha By profession he was 
a physician Later on, he became a Buddhist nnd was 
colled Vlrasiipha He became the leader of the Buddhists, 
whose numerical strength increased due to the emigration of 
Buddhist monks from Bengal Though a Buddhist, Vlrn 
supha professed devotion to the image of Nfsitphn at 
Pun 

One day PndmtSvatl, the Queen went to offer worship to 
N[siqilin At the temple she met Vlrasiipha nnd listened to 
his philosophical expositions Subsequently she began to 
weep " Why dost thou weep ? ' , questioned the Buddhist 
leader “ Host thou mercy upon me ’ replied the Queen, 
“and let me serve thee ’ But the Brahmins were loath to 
tolerate the ascendency of Vlrasiipha Forthwith they 
repaired to the Kmg s Court and reported, " There is a 
Brahmin Buddhist, heterodox in his conduct Thy chief 

• satmtvatflxi *xft wn mf" 

Cfudtanffa B/tMpaOcia CK*p<ctLIIL 
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Queen hath received religious instructions from such a 
person/ i 

Hearing this, the King got angry. He went to the 
temple of Nrsimha and reprimanded his wife for her con- 
duct. But Padmavati was adamant m her conviction. She 
supported the cause of the Buddhists who, m her opinion, 
v.crc omniscient. But the King claimed omniscience for the 
Brahmins <f At last it was decided to make a trial of their 
relative skill as men of science and magicians. Accordingly 
a snake was put secretly into an earthen jar, the mouth of 
which being covered up, the vessel was produced in a 
great assembly at that place Both the parties were then 
asked what the jar contained .” 5 

Stirling translated the version of the trial from Madia 
Pari) i — the Jagannatha temple Chronicle. Buddhists, states 
the Pan ji t lived in rockcut caves in the reign of Madana 
Muh.ldcvn (the brother of Ananga Bhima II, according to the 
Pan)0 One day the Queen and the King had a heated 
discussion on the respective wusdom of the Buddhists and the 
B'ahmins, Subsequently the trial, referred to above, 
folk wed. 
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all the writings of the Buddhtsts except the MSS of Vtra 
simha and Amarositpha He certainly committed a mistake 
by describing the King ns the supporter of the Buddhists and 
his Queen that of the Brahmins 

The Pdfijl stops here and v, c arc to rely solely on 
Challanya BhSgaOata Vlrasimha in vain made a spirited 
protest against the high handedness of the King Thirty- 
two Buddhists were clubbed to death and the rest escaped 
by the akin of their teeth Vlrasimha took shelter in the 
Dan^akfiranya forest, to the cast of the nver PrScht, in the 
district of Pun We get a vivid description of his hermitage 
m ^Qrn/a SoijihiM by Achyutlnandn Disn, who belonged to 
the old school of Vaishnavtsm in Orissa and was a direct 
disciple of Chnitanya 

Midhurl Disa a young Vatshnavn ccnobite, waited 
Dandakttranyn and was shown the hermitnge of Vtrasiniha 
by his guide, who said, " Here is the hermitnge of Vim 
simha the descendent of Bharndvijn, who practises an 
controlling m and outside the body to the extent of 12 
digits” (Twelve digits arc connected with nir-controllmg) 
Vlrasitpho's method of Yoga is different (from that of 
LohidSsa) He has the knowledge of the intricate NSgSntn 
philosophy He travels hundred yojnnns at his will He 
visits Kjpia every day and serves him * 

Thus Vlrnsirpha has been described ns n devotee of 
Kflna ! Msdhurt Disa could torment his spiritual mentor 
by exercising the occult art of Vtrasiipha (Vtrosuphn Ajfli) 

• e sot v mrrrs xrs 

sttft § mft i 

* * * * 

VkMt farfts vroTwrtt erfa 
fats sfa siifisi fan % wpsfa □ 
rwst arvTfa rrft tar 5^ ^ 

>tfasi fafpft t sofa nth fat ■ 

SUnga^yarpfd&l X. 
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He wrote the mantra in the shape of a figure (of his 
preceptor). Then thinking of that person he placed the 
sheet on fire. The preceptor felt unbearable pain all over 
his body. 

Hearing the advent of Chaitanya, Virasimha started for 
Puri “ After the Nrsimha incarnation, the Lord manifested 
himself again, m the incarnation of Buddha. Chaitanya 
was but the embodiment of Buddha ” 7 Virasimha could 
realise this truth and forthwith he cast himself at the Master’s * 
Feet. 

This fact shows that he was a contemporary of Pratapa- 
rudra, and the incident of Buddhist persecution really took 
place in the reign of this King Moreover Padmavatl was 
the wife of Prataparudra 8 

We do not know of any consort of Ananga Bhima II of 
that name. Perhaps Tswara Dasa concocted the name of 
Ananga Bhima to pass Virasimha as a Methuselah. The 
incident, in all probability, took place in the early part of 
Prataparudra’ s reign , otherwise the writers of the Gaudiya 
school would have edadly narrated this story of persecution 
of the Buddhists 

There is a booklet in Oriya, which passes as the compo- 
sition of Virasimha. In one MS , we find the concluding 
line is, “ Thus saith the Buddhist Virasimha of the Diavida 
country In this book, “ Vliasimha Chautisa ,” Virasimha 
gives religious instruction to Nacchindra or Lakshmidhara. 
Lolla Lakshmidhara was an Andhra scholar, who adorned 

■ 0 

7 ^ cF£T f% 'Sfcfcnr 1 am aifft II 

’wirr ffr i ct? waft n 

Chaitanya BhagaVata, Chapter LXV 

» •• • 

Saraswatl-Vilasa, by Prataparudra 

9 _ 3ft 

Vlrasirpha Chautisa. 
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the court of RSjS Pratiparudra, and wrote the commentary of 
Saundarya lahari He might be the afore named Lakshin! 
dhara, but the proof of definite identity is lacking 

The Bengali followers of Vlrasunha fled to Bifiki on the 
MahSnadl and took shelter m the cave of the Mahfiparvata 
Hill Their descendants took up weaving as their profes 
sion They are now known as Sariki ' ' which is simply a 
Prakrit form of the word SrSvaka 10 The Sarskis live at 
Ragadt near Banki in the district of Cuttack, NuapatnB in 
Tigna State and at Miniivandha m the Barambi State 
MimSvandha is perhaps the largest Buddhist village in India 
outside the Chittagong Division 

The Shistra of the Sarikia reveals that their ancestors 
lived at NandigrSm in the Burdwan district (Nandi grama 
Vardhamana Sar/t^a Desa) These ancestors immigrated 
to Puri in the reign of PratSparudra, probably as a result of 
Muslim persecution The Buddhists ( Baudha putra) were 
worated in the trial of the snake within the jar, as has already 
been described 

The Sarskis arc also to be found in the districts of 
Bankura Burdwan and Balasore where they have now 
become fully Hinduised But the Sarilas living in the three 
villages mentioned above even now call themselves 
Buddhists They do not mix with the Hindu weaving class 
and are strictly vegetarian At the same time they profess 
Vaishnavism to escape Brahmimcal persecution These 
Buddhist Sar&kis are now cent per cent Onya But their 
surnames, Viz Dutta, Bardhan, Chanda, Dev, Nandi etc , 
are unmistakably of Bengali origin Thus these Sarilas 
remind us of the days when the Buddhists led by Vlrasupha 
were the victims of cruel persecution, which wiped out 
Buddhism from Orissa 


II N N. Vtn Mcst«m BatUhlsm in OHua, Introduction 
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TELIAGARHI : THE FORT THAT 
DECIDED THE FATE OF 
BENGAL 

Mr. S. S. Majumdar, M.A 

Sahibganj 

The fort of Teliagarhi, known as the key of Bengal, which 
stands hoary with age, on the Rajmahal hills near Sahibganj, 
has unfortunately failed to receive the prominence or attention 
it deserves. That it proved a veritable * key ’ to Bengal’s 
political problems throughout the ages has escaped the notice 
of the present day historians The Jahangir Namah des- 
cribes the fort of Tehagarhi as a burial ground, 3 — burial 
indeed of many political ambitions. But physically too it 
bears many burials though the fort is too big to be described 
in the fashion of Jahangir Namah. A casual observer can 
only catch a glimpse of its central structure and goes satisfied 
with the idea that it is only as big as it can arrest the attention 
of his eyes, but to a regular visitor of the site it reveals its real 
dimension now lying hidden under nature’s vegetable vagary. 
In length it is two-third of a mile The northern limit is a 
natural precipice just below which the swift-going Ganges 
runs. The area is bounded with a strong-built rampart on all 
other sides barring a small portion on the south where the fort 
is imbedded with the mountains difficult to ascend. As we 
approach the area from the west we may yet see the rampart 
which has been described by Ain-i-Ahban 1 2 as a ^raised stone 

1 Stewart, History of Bengal, p 226, foot -note, 

?Vpl,II.p28, , 
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wall extending from the Ganges to the mountains and this 
wall is considered to be the boundary between Bengal and 
Bihar The translator of the Scir ul Mutaqhcnn writes 
‘‘Tehagnrry is a fort that shuts up the passage into Bengal 
It consists m a wall strengthened in towers thot extend from 
the foot of the hills to the rocky bank of the Ganges He 
wrongly adds that "it has neither ditch nor rampart As a 
matter of frict ramparts there are and we have just discussed 
about it A deep natural ditch in the vicinity of its western 
wall is visible even to-day and perhaps Major Cootc referred 
to this when he wrote, “a nvulct or water -course very hollow 
and impassable ran near the ‘phataks or gates ’ For the 
purpose of defence this frontier fort with the natural forti 
fications of the Ganges in the north and the hills in the south 
stood m no need of any more ditch 

The Ain i Akbari, Khulasat ul Twarikh, 1 and IVa^lSI I 
Jahangir! 1 have all measured the area of Bengal from Gndhi 
on the western front to Chltganw (Chittagong) on the cast and 
this in itself proves that this ‘Gate of Bengal always earned 
an importance of its own A close study of the descriptions 
of Gadhi in the Akbar Nsmah, Tabaqat i Al;bari, Twarikh I 
Sher Shall! , Iqbal nSmah 1-JahBngifl, Al Bad DonI, Riar us 
Salalln, etc will show that the authors one and all stress upon 
the strategic significance of its natural situation The great- 
ness of Gadhi lay in the fact that it was " the only jiassage to 
the countnes of Gaur and Bengal there bang except by that 
gate no other way of entry or exit " In the comment fol 
lowing the above quotation Elliott (Vol IV p 367 fn 2) wntes 
that the Gadhi is better known as Siclygully properly 

• Soo rotxmolJ Nufrl p 592, foot -cole *nd p 593 foot-oole. 

< Elliot Vol VI p 326 

1 MakhzanJ-Afghona Mw. 202; Elliott Vol IV p 867 foot not e 2. 

P Kennedy JU flora of Great Maghalt Vol I pp 190-91 write* t The only 
practicable road for an army of Invadcn to penetrate Into the country provided It doc* 
not come by the river 
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Sankarigali, 0 the narrow pass about 8 miles north-west from 
Rajmahal. But this is a sad confusion between the two 
passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali (Sankarigali). The fact is 
that they are two distinct passes. The one that commences 
from the fort of Teliagarhi is known as the Teliagarhi pass 
and the other that ends at the promontary of the Rajmahal 
hills making a bid for the Ganges is known as the Siclygally 
pass and midway between them stands the Sakrugarh (Chik- 
koragarh) 6 7 As regards the role played by this pass m history 
m relation to Bengal we shall see from the sources of inform- 


ation of the Mughul period that it was always the theatre of 
decisive battles But its history is not confined to the Mughul 
period only. Cunningham identified with Teliagarhi the 
lofty tower of Hieun Tsang’s account and observed : ** The 
pilgrim does not say what was the nature of the tower but 
from his description 1 gather that it must have been a Bud- 
dhist building, as its four faces were ornamented with panels 
filled with figures of saints, Buddhas and Devas From the 
mixture of brick and stone m the building and its position on 
the northern frontier of the district and the south bank of the 
Ganges, I am led to think that the tower was most probably 
situated at Teliagarhi itself.” 8 I would like to draw the 


attention of all to some informations of interest here : 

{a) A stone piller with small images of Buddha on its 
four sides has been recently found m the fort area and is 


being worshipped by the Santhals of the village lying close to 
the south-east corner of Teliagarhi. 


[b) Just above the fort, on the top-most part of the moun- 
tains, we have discovered a small stone structure built without 


mortar overlooking the surrounding area even miles off and 
curiously enough it goes by the name of ‘‘Yogi-garh” among ~ 


6 More properly Sankarigali See Indian Culture, April, 1939 Pithi and Pithi- 
patis, p 384 

7 Ibid 

8 Arch Survey of India Reporls, VoJ XV, p 39 
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the Pahanas living m the neighbourhood Is it then wild to 
conclude in the light of the traces of Buddhist stomps des 
cnbed by the renowned archaeologist Cunningham and 
the relics recently discovered by me that the word 1 Yogi 
garh comes with it the memory of its old existence as a 
Buddhist monastery which was so common in those days in 
Bihar? 

The passes of Tehogarhi and Sakngali were possessed by 
the Pljhlpoti Dcvarakshita and a close guard of this front 
helped him in the revolt against his overlord Rsmapalo I 
have ahead} discussed in m> paper ' Pijhi and Pi|hipatis 
that the possession of this place by a revolting feudatory would 
prove fatal to the Pila empire and hence the defeat of Deva 
rahshita at the arms of Mahnna was a political necessity * The 
discovery of the Janibagh inscription proves that the area was 
under the Pt|htpati3 for a long tune after Dcvnrakshita The 
Vikramafllfi Vihsrn, which is identified with Patthalghatlfi 
some ten miles off Tehogarhi must have alsobecn in then pos 
session till the powerful arms of IkhliySr ud din Muhammad 
bin Bakhti} Jr Khaljt destroyed it Mr R D Banerp in his 
paper entitled ' Lakshmanascnn discusses about one of the 
three possible routes traversed by this invader and says that 
"the third route (/ c through the pass at Sahibganj) has been 
generally followed by the invaders of Bengal and most 
probably the first Muhammadan invader of Bengal also follow 
ed it 11 The learned scholar has opined m his History o j 
Bengal (in Bengali) that a successful guard of the pass of 
Telingarhi would have checked the invader and the 
subsequent history of Bengal would have been quite 
different 15 The story of Bengal during the Turko-AfghSn 

• Proceeding* Indian HUtory Coagren, AU*h*b*d (1938) pp 141-46 Indian 
Culture April 1939 p 384 

” Ibid 

U J fitPRASof Bengal 

n BanglMr I til At, Vo! H pp fl ff 
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period has been that of a continuous tug-of-war between 
the local and the imperial rulers but we do not find - any 
direct reference to the part played by Tehagarhi. But 
that the fort was m existence during the close of the 
Pathan rule can be proved from the well-known Chaitanya- 
chantamnta, a book written as early as 1582 A.D. The 
following reference appears m connection with Sanatana, the 
Private Secretary of Hussain Shah : — 

*rl «ttf§ i 

^ wft ii 38 

As Sanatan bought off his release from the Imperial govern- 
ment he tried to steal his passage towards Benares. On his 
way he had to avoid the gate of Garhi because a King’s 
prisoner could have no free passage over there Though 
the verses were composed nearly sixty years after the incident 
it is definite that even during the reign of Hussain Shah, 
the King of Bengal, Tehagarhi was an important post. We 
are now to move on to the history of Garhi m the rftle of 
deciding battles 

Sher Shah , Mahmud Shah & Humayun 

In his attempt for a way into Bengal Sher Shah got his 
first real obstacle here at this pass. Mahmud Shah was then 
the governor of Bengal. He found an enemy m the person 
of Makdum Alam, his own brother-in-law, who again joined 
hands with Sher Shah Makdum Alam soon lost his life. 
Sher Shah drew his forces towards Bengal. “ The nobles 
of Bengal guarding the passes of Tehagarhi and Sakrigali for 
one month continued the fighting. At length the passes 
of Tehagarhi and Sakrigali were captured and Sher Shah 
entered Bengal, and Mahmud Shah, drawing his force, en- 
countered the former, when a great battle ensued. Sultan 


U Chaitanyachartlamnta, by Krishnadasa KavnS'a, Madhyalfls, Chapter 20 
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Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself 
in the citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humayun in 
Delhi, seeking for help 11 The fall of Teliagarhi opened 
the way for the tnmuphant entry of Sher Shah into Bengal 
The empire was in danger and Humayfln immediately 
hastened towards Bengal But the resistance offered by 
MahmOd Shah at the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakngali 
gave this definite lesson to Sher Shah that a close guard of 
them was a necessity So he immediately sent Jalal Khan 
and Khawas Khfin to defend the pass and to hold the Em 
peror m check there Emperor HumSytln detatched Jahangir 
Beg Mughal to capture Teliagarhi and Sakrigali On the 
day that Jahangir Beg reached the place, just after he had 
dismounted, Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan marching up 
quickly with an efficient force, attacked him The Mughul 
forces, unable to cope were vanquished and Jahangir Beg 
getting wounded, in a helpless condition returned to the 
Emperor s camp (which must have been near Colgong) 
But when Humayfln himself marched up to Teliagarhi and 
Sakngali Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan seeing their 
inability to stand the Emperor s onslaught, fled towards the 
hills and then to Sher Shah at Gaur The Impenal army 
forcing its way easily through the narrow defile marched up 
stage by stage 13 HumSytln entered Bengal and Sher Shah 
fled through the jungles of “Jharkhanda The victory 
of Humayfln at the Garhi saved for a time his empire from 
the clutch of Sher Shah 

a Stew»rt Hutoxv oj Bengal pp 120 21 
FUax-a*-*a1alin pp 138-39 

II T^lf+r+th-al VaJriat l^r Steward p f 2 1 Tabqat i Akbari Elliot VoL V 
p 200 ff A ^bamamah Elliot, VoL VI p 19 j ibid (Beveridge) Vol 1 pp 328-34 
Ttoarikh-i Sher Shuhl. EUfot, VoL IV p 367 Brfgg* VoL II p IMffj A1 FWLpi nT , 
p 457 R{ax-a*-»ala!in pp 14 Iff 

(Elliot VoL VI p 19) a»lli It town of Garhi bat the area of tha 
fort U too torn Sclent to hold a town and deer pot bear any trace whataoerer of cfrfl 
residence 
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The students of history all know the subsequent facts 
Sulaiman KarranI was appointed the governor of Bihar 
by Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah. KarranI declared 
independence after the death of Islam Shah and consequently 
became the governor of Bengal. After the death of Sulaiman 
KarranI in 1572 A D the Afghan Sardars dethroned his son 
and placed Daud Khan on the throne A man of very 
high ambitions, Daud Khan began to establish himself as 
independent ruler of Bengal and Bihar. Akbar was then 
the Emperor and he made no delay to send Munlm Khan 
against Daud The general controlled the situation by 
annexing Patna He was appointed governor of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Daud vs the Mughul army 

“When Daud fled from Patna, he went to Garhi 10 
Leaving aside trusty men there he proceeded to the town 
of Tanda He made such efforts to strengthen the fort of 
Garhi that m his vain idea it was impregnable Khan 
Khanan marched against Tanda and arrived near Garhi 
As soon as the eyes of the terrified Afghans fell upon his 
army they fled and abandoned the fort, so that he obtained 
possession of Garhi without striking a blow.” 17 The road to 
Bengal was open to the Imperial army and so Daud fled 
towards Orissa. To cut the subsequent events short, we 
may only refer to the battle of Mogalmari where Daud 
suffered a defeat and promised to rule faithfully over Orissa 
But when Munlm Khan died and the Afghans of Bengal 
and Orissa revolted Daud took advantage of the anarchy and 
again strengthened his position at Rajmahal, 30 miles off from 
Teliagarhi. “ Lpon receiving this intelligence the Emperor 
sent a letter through Subhan Kuli Turk to Khan Jahan 

l c Dtnv, History of Hmdoslhan, Vol II, p 251, calls the pass of Teliagarhi as 
' Killagurry ’ 

i" T A kban, Elliot, Vol V, p 381 
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directing him to take with him all the Amirs and Jaigirdars 
who had abandoned Bengal and to march against Daud 
The Khan took the field and advanced into Bengal 
He had an action with 3,000 men whom Daud had left in 
charge of Garhi and took the place ” Kh&n jahsn (Hussain 
Kult Kh&n) the governor of Bengal, stormed the fort of 
Telmgarhi and Sakrtgali, and by the delivery of first assault 
slaughtered about 1 500 Afghins and advanced towards the 
site where Dsod KhSn was entrenched Dsod was captured 
and put to death So the battle at Tehagarhi dosed the 
career of D&tld and decided the fate of Bengal in relation to 
the Mughul government 

The secret way 

AkharnSmah, while describing the preparations of the 
Imperial army against Diad KhSn writes "The Zemindars 
of the neighbourhood (of Tehagarhi) said that there was a 
secret way through the country of Telirgja, which, though 
impracticable for beasts of burden, might be surmounted by 
active and intelligent horsemen Manjum Khan was sent 
at the head of a brave and resolute detatchment by this 
route ” It is to be noted here that besides the mam pass 
of Garhi there was a second secret way to Bengal Here 
again we can quote to our advantage the verses from the 
Chaitanya ChanlBmrila which refer to the same secret 
passage traversed by Sanfitan m c 1 522 A D 

Titsupfl '•lift nto® Hi ntft i 
'HW OT *tt* Tffl l 

<sot c?IWf5?re ho? trtfi ffcrt 

18 T Akberi Elliot VoL V p 397 j Vol H pp 246-4& 

Akbamtmah Elliott VoL VI p i Rtaz. PP 161-62. 

a Elliot. Vol VI p 44ff 

» Chtrltanpa ChtritSmrita Kri.Kn.tkwi KarltfK M*dbr»llll CL»pter 20 
108—12908 
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A local zemindar helped Sanatan with four * paiks ’ who 
took him by the secret way over the hills 

T eliagarhi named after T eliraja ? 

One more point of interest needs be discussed here. 
In the same passage from Akbarnamah we find that Teliraja 
was a zemindar of the vicinity Is the fort of Garhi named 
after some Teliraja ? “ Local tradition states that the fort 

is called after a Teh zemindar who was compelled by 
the Muhammadans to embrace Islam .” 21 Taking the tradi- 
tion and the reference m the A fybarnamah into consideration 
we can conclude that the fort carries m its name the memory 
of some Teliraja of the neighbourhood 

Kakshals and the Garhi 

Let us go back to our topic. The problem of Bengal 
looked solved when DaUd Khan was crushed and Akbar 
sent Muzaffar Khan to take over charge of the province 
after Khan Jahan. Shah Mansur was appointed to 
look after the affairs of the Jagirdars. He began with 
promulgation of strict measures. This, together with 
the imperial order of death on one Roshan Beg, enraged 
the Kakshals so much that they resolved upon mutiny. 
Matters moved to an alarming situation Muzaffar Khan 
sent his men for peace talks to Baba Khan but the latter 
replied with their arrest. " Coincident with this the revenue 
officials of Bihar took away the Jagirs of Md. Masum 
kabuh Arab Bahadur and all the Amirs” This pushed 
matters to a climax and mutiny broke out ‘‘When 
the Kakshals confronted Muzaffar Khan As. Masum marched 
to assist them and arrived to Garhi. Muzaffar 
Khan then sent Kwaja Samsuddm Md Kwaji with 
a detatchment and some guns to the pass of Garhi to 
arrest the progress of Asi Masum But the latter had a 

71 C ** ctleer ’ Snnthnl Parganas Ed L S S O’Malley, 1910. p 285. 
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strong force , he broke through Garhi and attacked the 
Kwaja and defeated him 13 The failure of the Khwgja at 
the pass of Tehagarhi brought sweeping success to the 
Kakshals Had Maeum been defeated there, he would have 
no chance to enter Bengal, form a junction with the Kakshals 
and all the countries of Bengal and Bihar would not have 
fallen into their hands Ahbar however sent a strong army 
under the able lead of Todarmal and as fortune would 
ultimately have it Garhi fell into the hands of the Mughul 
troops and Bengal was regamed at the place where it was 
lost The pass of Tehagarhi once more showed how it 
decided the fate of Bengal 

Shah Jahdn vs Ibrahim 

The next drama began when Pnnce Shsh Jahfin raised 
a rebellion against his father forcibly annexed Burdwon and 
proceeded to fall upon Ibrahim Khfin» the Subadar of 
Bengal Ibrahim took his post at Rajmahal Shah Jahfin, 
convinced that in his situation delays were dangerous and 
that his success depended on prompt and vigorous measures, 
advanced by rapid marches towards the governor who 
4< finding that the city of Rajmahal was incapable of standing 
a siege, retreated to the fortification of Tehagarhi, upon 
which were mounted a number of cannons served by vaga 
bond Europeans but not considering the place sufficiently 
secure, he entrusted the defence of it to one of hia best 
officers, and encamped with his army on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges a Meanwhile Denaw Khfin, one of the 
Afghfin chiefs in the army of Shih Jahfin won the assistance 
of some of the zemindars of Bogbpore (Bhfigalpur), secured 
boats and crossed the Ganges * When Ibrahim Khan 
found that the enerfiy had passed the nver he withdrew as 
many of his troops as could be spared from the defence of 

B T Aktcri EU tot Vol V p 4163 Al BadlOnl, Vol II p 290ff 

n Stewart History °f Bengal p 227 
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Terriagurhy , and being thus reinforced, advanced to meet 
the rebel chiefs ” 24 Then began a great battle at Teliagarhi. 
The author of the Riaz-us-Salatin gives a vivid description 
as to how one Syed Nurullah was ordered to form the van 
with eight hundred cavalry, how Ahmad Beg Khan formed 
the centre with 7 hundred cavalry while Ibrahim Khan 
himself held the line of reserve with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry. In the long run Ibrahim got serious wounds 
and fell dead “ Roumy Khan, an engineer of Shah Jahan, 
had pressed forward the siege of Terriagurhy and at the 
time when battle was raging on the opposite bank he set 
fire to a mine which blew up twenty yards of the fortification 
and opened a breach, through which rebels rushed with 
impetuousity and put the greater part of the garrison to the 
sword The capture of Terriagurhy and the death of the 
governor decided the fate of Bengal and the authority of the 
Prince was everywhere acknowledged ” 25 

Aurangzeb Vs. Shuja 

The government of Bengal changed many hands after 
Ibrahim. Shuja, the second son Shah Jahan, came m He 
changed the capital from Dacca back to Rajmahal and thus 
the importance of the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali 
became once more doubly greater When Shah Jahan fell 
ill his sons entered into internecine quarrels In his attempt 
for the throne Shah Shuja suffered a defeat near Agra and 
retreated to Monghyr His position at Monghyr also became 
insecure owing to the treachery played by Raja Bahroj of 
Kharagpur. The Raja secretly intrigued with Mir Jumla 
and showed the latter another route accross the hills to the 
east of Monghyr. Shah Shuja was m the face of danger 

24 Stewart, History of Bengal, p 228ff 

2 5 Jbid Dow, History of Hindosthan, Vol 111, p 66ff Iqbalnamah, p 22011, 
Elliot, Vol VI, pp 409 10, Khali Khan, Muntakhab-ul-lubab, Vol 1 , pp 344 46 
Riaz, pp 188-93 
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and he instantly sailed down hm war vessels from Monghyr 
fort to RsngimSti and Rajmohal and on the way fortified the 
passes of Teliagarhi and Siclygalli So Shsh ShujS 
thought of Sealing the success of the enemy by shutting the 
gate of Garhi Shuja “ built a wall from the river to the 
southern hill barring the nanrow plain through which the 
road ran at Garhi 51 or at a place named RdngSm5ti r 
(Lalmati nearly four miles east of Teliagarhi) The wall 
was constructed perhaps under the idea of giving a second 
resistance there and controlling the Ganges But ShujS had 
soon to evacuate the place, for in the meantime the Imperial 
lsts had avoided Teliagarhi and stolen n passage towards 
Rajmahal through Birbhum Mir Jumls expected quite 
naturally that Shuja would concentrate at Garhi and he 
would fall upon him by a rear attach The battle which 
was to be fought at Teliagarhi was fought and won by Mir 
Jumla on the other side of Rajmahal 

SarfarB] os Altvarih 

We next pass on to the reign of Nawsb ShujS ud din 
During his Ume two brothers named HfijI Muhammad and 
Ahvardl Khan became very prominent in the court The 
latter was entrusted with the government of Bihar in 1 729 
A D Sarfaraj Khan, son of ShujS could not tolerate their 
eminence and when in 1 739 he ascended the throne he was 
on the look out for a plea Meanwhile there was a cons 
piracy among Hajt Muhammad Jagat Seth and others to 
procure the Subadsrship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for 
Ahvardl SarfarSj detected the conspiracy and decided 
to bestow the Deputy Governorship of Patna to his son in law 
Syed Muhammad Hasan in supercession of Ahvardl Khan 
and the Fouzdirl of Akbimagar together with the command 

* AqU Khln p 92- , , „ 

TT Alarnglronlmeh PP 554-36 495 SarUr HM on of Am.a S t*b Vel II 
P 2415 
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of Sakrigali and Teliagarhi passes on Mir Sharf-ud-din 
Bakshi in supercession of Ataullah Khan, son-in-law of Hajl 
Muhammad 28 Meanwhile Alivardi secured the adhesion of 
many generals and officers of army. Under the false pretext 
of waiting upon Sarfaraj Khan Alivardi Khan marched 
swiftly, crossed the passes of Teliagarhi 29 and Sakrigali and 
reached the frontier of Bengal At the instigation of Haji 
Muhammad, Ataullah Khan, the Foujdar of Akbarnagar, 
had taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers and 
spies and to interdict all intercourse through news-letters 
between A.zimabad (Patna) and Bengal via the passes of 
Teliagarhi and Sakrigali until Alivardi had crossed through 
those passes In consequence no news of Alivardi’s move- 
ments had reached Sarfaraj Khan 80 In the above debut 
Alivardi came out successful We can have no better) 
account than that of Riaz-us-Salatin to reveal the unique part 
played by the passes m deciding such a momentous battle. 
At a time when Alivardi was troubled by the Marathas in 
Bengal and the Pathans in Bihar this pass of Teliagarhi and 
Sakrigali helped him much as a base of operations and 
guard. 

We thus see that Teliagarhi played all along a role 
unique m history and no single pass or fort can stand any 
comparison to it But inscrutable as are the ways of 
Destiny, this fateful fort lies unnoticed and uncared for 1 


*' Riaz us Solatia, p 310 

"■> Orme, lltslonj oj Htndoslhan, Vo! II, See I,p 30, calls it " Tacriagulb 
Rtaz, p 311 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF SULTAN 
ALAUDDIN KHALJI 

Dr N C Banerji, M A , Ph D 

Calcutta Uni certify Calcutta 

Hie history of the so-called Pathan and Turko-Afghnn 
penod has yet received little attention Few of the records 
of that penod except corns and a few monuments, have 
survived and for that age we are entirely dependent 
upon Muslim histonans Constant dynastic changes an 
almost incessant war with the Hindus and repeated inva 
sions of the Mongols — all contnbuted to an unsettled 
political condition in which a settled government could 
not come into existence Most of the early Turkish rulers 
of India lacked the genius of governing or of establishing 
more amicable relations with the conquered and devoted 
their time and attention to war Under such circumstances 
historians are more or less unanimous in regarding the penod 
as one of lawlessness and anarchy 

But in the midst of religious animosity and constant 
warfare some of the Sultana could devote their time to the 
establishment of an administration and some of them were 
great innovators Of such innovators the more important 
were Sultan AJauddin JChalji and Muhammad Tughluq 
but of their institutions and innovations few have 
survived 

Among the Turko-Afghan Sultans the name of AJauddin 
stands out prominently as a great conqueror, a consummate 
general curd an able administrator who thought of 
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consolidating Muslim supremacy m India and making himself 
the sole suzerain authority in that vast country. His 
exploits were many. It was he who first conceived the 
conquest of the Hindu states of the Deccan which still 
maintained their independence, though the major part of 
Northern India had fallen into the hands of the Muslim 
invaders of India It was Alauddm who fought against 
the repeated onslaughts of the Mongols who issuing out 
of their homes m Central Asia had overturned the Muslim 
Sultanates near about and after overrunning Persia were 
turning their attention to the Muslim Sultanate of Delhi. 
Alauddm had to face all these and in the midst of their attacks 
fought against and subjugated not only the Hindu Princes 
like the rulers of Ranthambor and Chitor, but had overrun 
Gujrat, Deogiri, Dwarasamudra, Madura and the Coroman- 
dal coast In the midst of all his troubles, he had energy and 
ability enough to think of organising on new principles 
the system of revenue administration and of civil govern- 
ment, taking care to check the constant intrigues of the 
Turki Maliks, the intrigues of the members of his own 
court including some of his queens and the rapacity of the 
civil officials. 

For many reasons, Alauddm’s reign was remarkable 
and full of exploits and a large number of historians have 
given us an account of his reign. Prominent among their 
works which have been translated m English in part or 
m full, are — 

(a) Taziyat-ul Anusat Wa Tajriyaf ul A sat of Abdulla 
Wassaq. 

(b) TanJih-i-Alai , by Amir Khusru who was the court-poet 
of Alauddm and wrote many other works relating to the 
reign of that Sultan. His other works like the Miftah-ul 
Futuh and the Ashtka contains accounts of Alauddm. 

(c) Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by 2hauddm Barm, the well- 
known historian who wrote the history of India during 
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the reigns of eight kings from Balban to Firuz Shah Tughluq, 
during whose time the work was written 

(d) Ibn Batuta a native of Tangiers — who travelled over 
the greater part of Asia and visited India dunng the reign 
of Muhammad Tughluq 

(c) Fensta — who wrote about three hundred years after 
Alauddm s death His history is based on previous works 
and contains a summary of the accounts of his predecessors 

In spite of achievements to his credit Muslim historians 
have not pronounced the same judgment upon him His 
court poet Amir (Chasm has narrated his exploits almost in 
the strain of an epic writer and the foreign traveller Ibn 
Batuta has classed him “ among the best Sultans of India 
and " eulogised him highly (see Elliot III, p 599) He 
sums up the great achivements of Alauddm, namely, dunng 
the reign of Alauddm either through tie agency or the bene- 
ficient ruling of providence there were several remarkable 
events and matters which had never been witnessed or heard 
of m any time or age and probably never will agam be 

1 The cheapness of gram, clothes and neccssanes of 
life 

2 The constant succession of victones 

3 The destruction and rolling back of the Mongols 

4 The maintenance of a large army at a small cost 

5 Severe punishment of rebels and the general 
prevalence of loyalty 

6 The safety of the roads in all directions 

7 The honest dealings of the bazar peoples 

8 The creation and repair of mosques, forts and 
minarets and excavations of tanks 

9 During the last ten years of his reign the hearts 
of the Mussalmans m general were inclined to respect 
truth, honesty jusUce and temperance 

10 With the patronage of the Sultan many learned 
and great men flourished 

tOT— 1290Q 
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Ferista draws a picture of his reign, pointing out both 
sides of his character. He denounces his cruelty but on 
the whole regards him as a great ruler. He sums up as 
follows : — Alauddin Khalji reigned joyous and for some 
months the household servants of the monarch amounted 
to 17000. His wealth and power was never equalled by 
any prince who sat upon the throne of Delhi and they 
surpassed by far the riches accumulated m the ten cam- 
paigns of Mahmud all of which he left for them to enjoy. 

Modern historians too have differed m their judgment 
on Alauddin Elphmstone sums up by saying that 
his reign was glorious, his foreign conquests were among 
the greatest ever made m India and that his internal 
administration, m spite of many absurd and oppressive 
measures, was on the whole equally successful and that 
he exhibited a just exercise of his power. (Elphmstone, 
pp 382-391). 

The judgment of Dr. Smith is, however, very severe. 
He cites m full Barm’s statement and contradicts the 
judgment of Elphmstone as too lenient. According to 
him, “ Facts do not warrant the assertion that he exhibited 
a just exercise of his power and that his reign was 
glorious.” Then he gives his own opinion that <f m 
reality he was a particularly savage tyrant with very little 
regard for justice and his reign though marked by the 
conquest of Gujrat, many successful raids like the 
storming of the two great fortresses, was exceedingly 
disgraceful m many respects.” ( Oxford History of 
India, p. 232). 

While pronouncing this judgment Vincent Smith takes 
note of this divergence among historians, and while harp- 
ing on the ferocity and cruelty associated with his acts, 
emphasises the necessity of carefully studying the materials 
regarding Alauddin and writing down a critical monograph 
on his reign. ( Oxford History , p. 232, note). 
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Before we pass on to attempt a critical estimate of 
Alnuddin Khalji wo must gne a short account of hie 
exploits and then pass on to a consideration of the reasons 
which made his reign so odious to some Muslim historians 
Last of all, we shall describe the age of Alnuddin which was 
one of great brilliancy inasmuch as it produced a large 
number of poets and litcrnteurs whose works arc still held 
high by scholars of different nations 

Cxptolls o I Alauddm — Alnuddin s reign though not 
scry long (1296-1315) was marled by the senes of 
most glorious exploits in the history of the Turki Sultanate 
of Delhi 

I First of all he undertook expeditions against a number 
of North Indian strongholds still held by the Hindus which 
proied n thorn m the flesh of the expanding Turki dominion 
Of the fortresses nnd strongholds conquered the more impor 
tant were Jnlwir, Chitor and Rnnthnmbor — each of which 
became the 6ccnc of repeated struggles between the Rajputs 
and the Mussulmans nnd changed hands several times 
Ranlhnmbor, in particular, had to be captured after a seige 
of more than a year nnd this required the presence of the 
Sultan himself The Rajput soldiers of Hamir Deo were 
reinforced by large bands of Mongols who made common 
cause with the Rajputs against Alauddm The Rajputs 
offered stiff resistance but the superior military implements of 
the Turks as well as the treachery of the minister of the 
Hindu Raja enabled Alnuddin to obtain success 

II After this Alnuddin devoted himself to the conquest 
of the rich Hindu states of the Deccan and the extreme south 
of India, nnd his generals overran Gujrat the Yadava kingdom 
of Devagin, the kingdom of Wnrrangnl, the kingdom of 
Dvarasamudra and the Pandya kingdom of Madura In 
some of these conquests he was helped by Malik Kafur 
a slave from Cambay who rose to be the second man m the 
state at the time of Alauddm 
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III. While the Sultan was engaged m these projects 
of conquest, the Sultanate of Delhi suffered from the 
repeated incursions of the Mongols whose cavalry under 
different leaders were spreading terror and havoc throughout 
the Punjab and were destroying everything before their path 
of advance. Alauddin while extending his empire m the 
south had to divide his attention and to make proper arrange- 
ments against the Mongols. The wars with the Mongols 
were characterised by the worst type of brutality and savagery 
and we have descriptions of wholesale execution of the Mongols 
from the pen of Amir Khasru who writes almost m the strain 
of an epic poet. The Mongols on one occasion were bold 
enough to encamp near Delhi and the Turki Sultanate had a 
narrow escape from their ravages. 

IV. All these exploits were creditable to a prince of the 
middle ages and Alauddin had a right to be regarded as a 
great fighter and a conqueror. But Alauddin was not satis- 
fied with these military achievements. 

V He devoted his attention to the consolidation of the 
royal authority by putting an end to the turbulence of the 
Turki Maliks who since the days of Qutbuddm were main- 
tained by grants of military fiefs or Iqtas and had proved to 
be a source of menace to the Sultanate of Delhi. 

VI. Next he tried to save his people from the oppression 
of the revenue farmers, the Qhotes, the Mukaddams and 
the Chowdhuries who were acting as middlemen between the 
Sultan and his subj’ects and plundering the latter in all 
possible ways. While keeping these in check Alauddin 
devoted his attention to the settlement of the land revenue 
and introduced the system of measurement of land. 

VII Next, with a view to save the people from the 
evils of capitalism he issued his well-known regulations which 
regulated the price of articles and checked undue profiteering 

VIII. Next, he introduced many other improvements. 
He organised the system of espionage to watch over the con 
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duct of his officials and nobles, established military post 
offices and put an end to the practice of wine-drinking 

iX Last of all, with a view to organise the army on a 
sounder basis he introduced cash payments and put an end 
to the practice of granting lands to soldiers 

Such were the achievements of Aiauddm in matters of 
civil government and these surely stand to his credit A 
prince who in the midst of repeated foreign invasions could 
think of extending his conquests in the far south nnd of over 
hauling the administration must be regarded os a great 
administrator 

Yet in spile of all this, the historian Barm accuses him of 
being a savage tyrant and credits him of ' shedding more 
blood than the Pharoh of Jetvrsh fame The answer is very 
difficult to find out nnd it seems rather pmshng to the his 
torians as to why Aiauddm has been denounced in so violent 
language 

Before we discuss the question we must give a brief 
catalogue of the achievements of Aiauddm m regard to his 
internal administration, namely his regulations These regu 
Iations which have been given in detail by Barm m his 
Tarikh i Firuz Shah i were promulgated in order to solve the 
difficulties of the Sultan arising out of various causes e g , 
the constant want of money from which AJauddin suffered 
the desire to suppress high handedness on the part of the 
revenue farmers and the distress of the people on account of 
the raising of prices of foodstuff by unscrupulous profiteers 
He was also actuated by some other motives The regula 
tions were • — 

(1) One of the earliest regulations was directed against 
those who held state land but failed to pay a share of the 
income to the tang This regulation was allowed to operate 
against those who held villages in proprietory rights (milk), m 
free gift ( tnam ) or religious endowment (toakfl This law of 
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confiscation operated with great hardship for a large section 
of the people and was one of the causes of his unpopularity. 

(2) Secondly, he made arrangements for a regular system 
of espionage so as to keep himself informed of the sayings 
and doings of men in position. 

(3) His third regulation prohibited wine-drmkmg and 
wine-selling. Dicing also was forbidden 

(4) The Sultan gave command that noble men and great 
men should not visit each other’s house, give feasts or hold 
meetings m private. They were forbidden to form matri- 
monial alliances without obtaining the consent from the 
throne and they were also prohibited from allowing people 
to resort to their houses 

(5) The fifth regulation was directed to the settlement of 
land revenue and the fixing of the royal share . But accord- 
ing to Muslim historians, this regulation was directed towards 
the grinding down of the Hindu cultivators On account of 
the importance of this regulation we must carefully note its 
different sections According to the first section, all cultiva- 
tion was to be carried on by measurement at a certain rate for 
every Biswa. Half of the produce was to be paid without 
any diminution and this rule was to apply to the Qhots, 
Mufyaddams and Chowdhuues. The Qhots were to be 
deprived of all their privileges The second section applied 
to goats, buffaloes and other animals. A tax for pasturage at 
a fixed rate was to Be levied and was to be demanded from 
every house The officer m charge of enforcing this regula- 
tion was Shaiaf Kai Barm gives us harrowing tales of the 
distress of the Qhots and MuJ^addams who were not only 
impoverished but were degraded m all possible ways. 

(6) The next regulation was directed towards keeping 
down the prices of articles of everyday necessityby royal edict, 
the lowering of prices bemg supposed to preserve the 
good will of the community, and we have a table of prices 
given by Barni 
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(7) With a view (o maintain cheapness of foodstuffs 
Alauddin ordered that the Khalsa villages of the Doab 
should pay in kind The com was ihen brought mto the 
granaries of the city of Delhi In other places, half of the 
Sultan s share was ordered to be paid m gram These stores 
of grain were to be sent to the city in caravan Whenever 
the price of grain rose the royal stores were opened and the 
com was sold at the tnnff price 

(8) Next the earners of the caravans were completely 
brbught under control and the result was that the pnee of 
grain m the market never rose higher than that laid by the 
government 

(9) By another regulation, arrangements were made for 
regrating Measures v. ere taken to see that merchants 
farmers or com dealers could not sell even half n maund of 
com in their shop, except at the market and the specified 
pnee If any stock was kept m secret it wna confiscated 

(10) At the same time com producers were compelled to 
sell their produce to co rn -carriers at the specified rate Thus, 
the whole business of com trade was brought under royal 
control By another regulation the central government was 
kept informed of market transactions as well ns of the rale of 
price At the some time regulations were used for keeping 
down the price of sugar, piece-goods lamp oil, etc So 
rigorously were these regulations enforced that rnspite of want 
of ram the reign of Alauddin knew no scarcity Severe 
punishments were inflicted on those who gave short weight 
and otherwise deceived the purchaser 

At the same time the Sultan took steps to put an end to 
brigandage and as a result of the activity of his officials there 
was perfect peace throughout the country and as the his- 
torian says ' Justice was executed with such rigour that 
robbery and theft, formerly so common were not heard of 
in the land The traveller slept secure on the highway 
and the merchant earned his commodities with safety from 
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the sea of Bengal to the mountains of Kabul and from 
Tehngana to Kasmir.” Perhaps the Sultan’s laws against 
wine-drinking had much to do with the decrease of 
crime. 

Inspite of what historians have said Alauddm was a hard 
worker and did much to improve himself intellectually 
At the time of his accession he was wholly illiterate but being 
sensible of the disadvantages of want of education he applied 
himself privately to study and made himself acquainted with 
the best Persian authors of the time. Towards the close of 
of his reign he became a great patron of learned men and his 
reign was remarkable for a great literary activity. The follow- 
ing were the great poets of his time : — 

(1) Amir Khusrau Dehlvi. 

(2) Amir Hasan Sunjurri. 

(3) Sudruddm Aaly. 

(4) Fukruddin Ksowass. 

(3) Hamiduddin Raja. 

(6) Maulana Arif. 

(7) Abdul Hukeem. 

(8) Sahabuddm Suder Nisheen. 

There were also many Muslim saints, ascetics and learned 
men who flourished during his reign. Among these the 
more important were the following — 

(1) Shaik Nizamuddin Aulia 

(2) Shaik Alauddm of Ajudhun 

(3) Shaik Ruknuddin, grandson of Shaikh Bahauddm 
Zakaria of Multan, 

(4) Sayyad Tajuddin of Budaoon 

(5) Ruknuddin — his brother. 

(6) Sayyad Moghaisuddm 

(7) Sayyad Mounlujibuddin 
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It is impossible in this short paper to notice the un 
portance of these men But something ought to he said 
about the poet Amir Khusrau of Delhi Great as a poet, 
eminent as a historian and regarded as the first writer in 
Hindi the versatility of Khusrau was remarkable At 
the same time Khusrau was one of the earliest among 
Muhammadans to feel for this country, namely India, and to 
appreciate the virtue and intellectual qualities of his country 
men the Hindus In his " Nah Slplhr he talks in the 
strain of the first Muslifn patriot of India and lays down the 
reasons which made this country so dear to him Though 
a pious Muslim he extols the superiority of the Indians 
in science and wisdom over all other nations ‘ 1 1 know, ’ 
he says “that in this land he concealed wisdom and ideas 
beyond compute Greece has been famous for its Philo- 
sophy, but India is not devoid of it All branches of Philo- 
sophy are found here Logic, Astrology, Kalam (dogmatic 
theory), are found Physics Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Divination of the past and the future are known In Divinity 
alone the Hindus are confused but then so are all the other 
people Though they do not believe in our religion many 
of their beliefs are hke ours They believe, for instance, in 
the unity and eternity of God, His power to create after 
nothingness, etc , and so are better than the Dualists or those 
who believe in father and son, the Anthropomorphists, the 
Satnans or Star worshippers, the Materialists or the Mushahih 
(those who liken God to visible things) They worship no 
doubt, stones, beasts plants and the Sun but they recognise 
that these things are creations of God and adore them simply 
because their forefathers did so ’ Khusrau then gives us 
ten instances of the Indian superiority — 

1 Knowledge and learning are widespread among them 

2 They can speak all the languages of the world 

clearly 

110 — 1290B 
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3. Learned men from all parts of the world have come 
from time to time to study m India while no Brahmin has 
ever travelled to any place outside India. Abu Ma’shar, the 
famous astronomer of Balkh, came to India and learned this 
science for ten years at Benares 

4. The science of Hindsa and the numerical system 
originated m India. Hindsa was invented by a Brahmin 
named Asa when Hind Asa was shortened into Hindsa 

5. The wonderful book of wisdom c Kalila and Damna ’ 
(Panchatantra) was composed m India and has been translated 
into Persian, Turki, Tazi (Arabic) and Dari. 

6. The game of Chess is an invention of India 

7. Chess and the Damna, both of Indian origin, have 
become popular with other nations 

8 Indian music is superior to the music of any 
other country, and it charms not only men but beasts 
also 

9. There is m no other land a wizard in poetry like 
Khusrau 

Khusrau who claims to have known many of the 
languages of the day speaks highly of Hindi and Sanskrit 
in which the sacred books of the Brahmins — the Bids — are 
written. This language was m his eyes pure as a pearl and 
was superior to Dari though mferior to Arabic (Dr. Mirza s 
* Life and Works of Amu Khusrau ’ — pp 183-85). 

i 

Khusrau ’s appreciation of Indian culture does not seem 
to be merely the outburst of an individual’s opinion. He 
feels sympathy for the Hindus and while he describes 
the desecration of Hindu temples and the slaughter of 
Brahmin priests, he feels for the devotion of the conquered. 
He says, “ There is one thing, of which you cannot deny 
the reality — the dying of the Hindus out of devotion either 
with sword or with fire — a woman dying willingly for her 
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dead husband and a man for an idol This is no doubt 
forbidden in Islam but behold what a noble thing it is If 
the law permitted it many a blessed one would die eagerly 
for that 1’ (Mirza — p 186 also Habib — p 109) 

' Another great poet of the period was Khwaja Hasan Sija, 
a man who had come from Sistan who was an intimate 
friend of Khusrau, and received patronage from Sultan 
Balban and Ins son Prince Muhammad Like Khusrau he 
became a disciple of Ntznmuddin Aulia and lived during the 
days of Muhammad Tughluq As a poet he wrote exqui 
site verses and Ghazals He was called the Sadi of India 
His poems arc characterised by a depth of feeling and inten 
sity of love though the style is very simple He was also 
imbued with the Sufi doctrine 

The activity of these poets and their feelmg of toleration 
was also an index to the spirit of Alauddin Khalji For the 
Sultan though tyrannical had peculiar notions about religion 
His concept of religion was peculiar and according to him 
religion had no connection with politics, but was only the 
business or rather amusement of private life 

Such being his ideas he talked of declaring himself a 
Prophet and openly took the title of Khalifa He styled 
himself ‘ Yamin ul Khllajal Nasiri Amir ul Mumlnm ' 
(defender of the Khalifa) 

To sum up, having given a short account of Alauddin 8 
exploits we are in a position to form an estimate of him 
Relying on the evidence of Muslim historians we find in him 
not only a great conqueror and a consummate genesal but a 
vigorous ruler The Muslims of India had many reasons 
to be grateful to him But inspite of this some historians 
have pn««ed adverse judgment on him The reasons for this 
are not very far to seek 

Fust of all Alauddin had begun his reign with an act 
of violence namely the murder of old Jalaluddm his unde 
and father in law 
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Secondly, his repression of the nobles and the holders of 
state lands had alienated a large and influential section of the 
Muslim population. 

Thirdly, his administrative regulations, which were merely 
borrowed from the old Hindu institutions of the country, 
shocked the Muslim jurists and officials of the period who 
could find very little sanction for this m the Muslim books 
and traditions. 

Lastly, his attitude towards religion was a shock to the 

/ 

whole Muslim world He was m this respect anticipating 
Akbar who m the 1 6th century promulgated his Din-IIahi 
and thereby won odium for himself. 

Alauddin possessed to the highest degree the virtues and 
vices of his race His savagery m war was unbounded but 
after all he was fighting the Mongols who had proved the 
scourge to Islam m Central Asia and Persia and for his 
massacre of the Mongols, denunciation is not justified. 
Towards the Hindus, he displayed less ferocity than Balban 
His conduct to Rama Deva of Devagiri was on the whole 
very humane After all, he was a great ruler and as an 
administrator wished to solve many problems of civil govern- 
ment His innovations did not survive him but his example - 
left a strong impress upon many of his successors 
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A NOTE ON THE RJSE OF THE 
GUHILOTS IN CH1TOR AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 

Mr Golap Chandra Raychaudhuri, M A B L 

Victoria Institution Calcutta 

The view that finds favour with most of the scholars is 
that Chitor farmed part of the Guhilot kingdom from a very 
early period The capture of this celebrated fortress is 
ascribed by tradition to Bappa, the venerable ancestor of the 
RiinSs of Mewor The Rajosamudra Inscription of the time 
of MahSrSnS Rgjasimha, dated 1674 A D , records that 
Bappa, who obtained the favour of Hantarnsi, conquered 
Chitrakuln (Chitor) from the Mon lung ManurSja and adopt- 
ed the title of Raval The same story is repeated in the 
chronicles of Muhanotn Nomasi (1610 1670) the Dewan of 
Maharaja Yasovantasimha of Marwnr and in the pages 
of Tod s Annals and Antiquities oj Rajasthan The latter 
authority further informs us that Bappa earned the assault on 
Chitor after expelling a horde of foreigners which had 
attacked the Mon kingdom An inscnption dated 713 AD 
proves that Mana king of Malwa was m possession of Chitor 
at that date He is identified with Manurfija of the Raja 
samudra Inscnption and Mana Mon of Tod The Ekaiinga 
Purana of the tune of Rang Riyamalla son of Rsni Kumbha 
tells us that Bappa abdicated in753AD (810VS) Chitor 
if it was really conquered by Bapjia must have fallen into his 
hands sometime between 713 and 753 A D An inscription 
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referred to by Tod, however, indicates that the fortress 
was in possession of a Raja styled Kukkresvar till the year 
754 A D. (81 1 V.S.). We are told that he erected a temple 
and excavated a fountain in Chitor at that date. As the 
name Kukkresvar is not met with m the traditional lists of the 
Guhilot princes it is difficult to reconcile his possession of 
Chitor in 754 A.D. with the conquest of the same city by 
Guhilot Bappa unless we assume that he was a feudatory or 
that Bappa’ s conquest was a temporary affair and the infant 
Guhila power was swept away by a new line It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the early epigraphic 
records do not tell anything of Bappa ’s attack on Chitor. 
They simply refer to his elevation to the sovereignty of 
Mewar through the grace of Haritarasi and not by any 
military exploit Thus the Chitorgarh Inscription, dated 1274 
AD., composed by the poet Vedasarman, tells us that Bappa 
coming from Anandapura worshipped the pair of feet of 
Haritarasi and through his favour obtained new royal fortune 
( navmajyolakshmim ) and became the king of Chitor The 
same poet gives almost identical information m an inscription 
of 1285 A.D. found on Mt. Abu and in 1489 AD. 
the poet Mahesvara also repeated the same story in an 
epigraph. Abul Fazl writing in the time of Akbar also 
appears to be ignorant of the story of Bappa’s assault on 
the Mori prince of Chitor. He speaks of the acquisition 
by Bappa of the kingdom of Mewar from the sons of 
the Bhil Raja Mandalik, whom he treacherously put to 
death. Attention may be invited here to the fact that Bappa 
of the eight century was not the first Guhilot prince to obtain 
the possession of Mewar. The Samoli Inscription of the time 
of Siladitya (identified with the Guhilot prince Sila) and the 
Nagda Inscription of the time of Aparajita clearly prove that 
the western part of Mewar came under the sway of the 
Guhilots at least half a century before Bappa How is it 
then that he is represented m some early records as having 
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obtained the sovereignty of Mewar through the grace of 
Hantarasi? The suggestion may be hazarded that the 
infant Guhda power was swept away by a catastrophe and 
was restored by Bappa who also received new royal fortune 
(naoarS)yala\:hmlm) through the grace of Hantarasi This 
conjecture is confirmed by the events of contemporary history 
The account of the invasion of Junaid the Arab governor of 
Sind, if read together with the Nausari grant of AvamjanSs 
raya Pulakefin dated 738-39 A D , leaves no room for 
doubt that the Arab army ravaged a large part of western 
India including Sind, Cutch Surashtra, Ujjain, Malwa and 
also the territories ruled over by the Chapotkatas, Gurjjaras 
Mauryas and other kings sometime before 738-39 AX) 
The territory of the Mauryas referred to above has been 
located by Tod and the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji m 
Chitor Epigraphic evidence also proves the existence of 
Maurya rule in the neighbourhood of Chitor about this penod 
If it is accepted that the Arab army ravaged Chitor and its 
adjoining region then it is not at all impossible that the little 
Guhila pnnciriality in western Mewar was also overwhelmed 
by them The list of the vanquished princes given in the 
NauBan grant is not exhaustive as it speaks not only of the 
Chapotkatas Gurjjaras and Mauryas but also refers 
to other kings ( Saindhaua Kacchella SaurBshtra Ch5oola\a 
Maurya GuryarOdirdjye) The repulse of foreigners by Bappa 
alluded to by Tod may refer to a fight between him and the 
Arabs as a result of which he not only restored the Guhda 
power in Mewar but added new territory ( naOarS]yalak.ahmlm ) 
to his patrimony 

That Chitor was included within Bappa s conquest is 
however, not clear from early epigraphic testimony The 
most important place in the early annals of the Guhdots was 
not that fortress but Nagda It is here that the earliest record 
that can undoubtedly be referred to a Guhda prince has been 
found In the inscription of 1 489 A D Bappa is made 
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to flourish at Nagarahda ( Srl~MedapatabhuVi Nagahrade 
Pwe bhud Bappa dvijah). Its place was taken m the 
tenth century by Aghata Most of the inscriptions from 
the time of Maharaja Bhatripatta II (940 A.D ) to the time 
of Suchivarman, son of Saktikumara (977 A D.), have been 
found in this region In the inscription of Rashtrakufa 
Dhavala Aghata, which was destioyed by the famous 

jt 

Paramara King Vakpati Munja, is referred to as the 
pride of Medapata, In the opening of the eleventh 
century Alberum refers to Jattaraur as the capital of 
Meywar (Mewar) This place has been identified with 
Jetuttara (mod Nagan, about seven miles from Chitor) by 
Mr N. L Dey, but it might stand for Chitor as well. The 
Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri, the Delwara Inscription of 
the time of Vimalashah and the Chirwa Inscription of the 
time of the Guhilot prince Samarasimha inform us that the 
renowned Paramara prince Bhoja I, a contempoiary of 
Alberum, was m possession of Chitor and built there a 
temple of his patron deity Tribhuvananarayana. It seems 
that the change of the capital from Aghata which was 
destroyed by Munja to Chitor was made by the Paramaras 
Tod mentions the fort as one of the many capitals founded 
or conquered by the Paramaras. As there is no evidence to 
prove that Chitor was the capital of Mewar before the 
Paramaras, it seems that it was made the seat of a capital by 
them rather than conqueied The place seems to have been 
an appanage of Malwa from a very early period. When the 
Paramaras yielded before the Chaulukyas, Chitor passed into 
their hands Kumarapala visited the place and did worship 
there There is evidence to prove that the Chaulukyas also 
exercised sway over Mewar. During this period of their 
fallen fortune the Guhilots seem to have once more made 
Nagda their capital city. In the Kadmal Plate of the time 
of Vijayasimha, dated 1106 A.D, and in the Nandesma 
Inscription of the time of Jaitrasimha both the rulers are styled 
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as ' king of Nagabrada It seems that Chitor ms included 
within the Guhila dominion at the time of Jaitrasimha No 
record has up till now been unearthed which connect 
the Guhilots with Chitor before that ruler The Chirwa 
Inscription informs us that Nagda was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans during the reign of Padmasimha, father of 
Jaitrasimha The Guhilots were evidently in need of a strong 
fortified place The above-mentioned inscription also informs 
us that Jaitrasimha fought with the Gurjjaras (evidendy the 
Chaulukyas) It is not impossible that he wrested Chitor 
from them We are also informed that Kshema was 
appointed the Talara of Chitrakuta by him This is the 
first definite association of the Guhilots with the fortress of 
CSltor From the time of Tejasimha, son and successor of 
Jaitrasimha, Guhila records are found copiously in Chitor 
which seems to have been by this time formally recognised 
as the capital of the Guhilot kings of Mcwar 


It is dlScult to determine the piece of Bappa In the dynaadc list of the Gohllot 
prince* of Me ,v*r Diverse opinions have been expressed In this connection, by 
different scholar*. Traditions are aiao not an snlmoas. Tod Identifies Bapp* with 
Stla, In the Knmbhalgarh Inscription Bapp* U given *a an epithet of Apart jlta, 
an Inscription of whose time Is dated 661 A.D The Ekabnga Mahitmpa of the 
time of Rim Kumbha end the E^aEnga Pari no of the time of Rlnl RlyatnaHa 
give 753 A.D >■ falling within the reign of Depp*- Evidendy h# flowUhed 
W than A par* jit*. In some of the Inscriptions Bapp* U made the father 
of Gohila, tho progenitor of the Guhila family In others again he )■ represented 
a* the son or even a son i son or a remote descendant of Gohlla. All theee evidences 
probably show that Bappa was an epithet which was given by later writer* not to a 
•Ingle Individual of the Gohlla family hut to a number of them as a title of respect 

III — 1290B 
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THE CHHANDOMAKHANTA 
BY PURUSHOTTAMA BHATTA 

Dr Dineschandra Sircar, M.A , Ph.D 

Calcutta University 

Mr. Dhireschandra Acharya published an interesting 
account of a work on prosody, called Chhandomakhanta , by 
Bhatta Purushottama in Memoir of the Varendra Reseat ch 
Society, No 5. His account in based on a fragmentary 
MS of the work in the Society’s library at Rajshahi. Mr 
Acharya has tried to establish the following facts : — 

(1) Purushottama was the teacher of Gangadasa, author 
of the Chhandomanjari 

(2) This Gangadasa was probably a contemporary of 
Jayadeva and was not earlier than the 14th century 

(3) Purushottama was earlier than, or a contemporary of, 
Jayadeva. 

(4) Purushottama ’s work belongs to a school of metri- 
cians the chief of whom was Svetamandavya 

A careful consideration of Mr Acharya’s arguments 
would however show that all his conclusions are wrong 

I Mr. Acharya quotes the following verse from the 
Chhandomanjari (1, 21) m order to prove that Purushottama 
was the teacher of Gangadasa : — 
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But he has evidently overlooked the fnct that the verse is 
preceded by the following sentence — 

This sentence shows beyond doubt that the verse in 
question was not composed by GangSdSso, author of the 
ChhandoTnafijarl, but was quoted from the Chhandogovmda 
by his guru whose name was also Gangidasa It 13 interest- 
ing to note that GangSdSsa s ChhandogoOinda is found 
quoted in the ypllaralnsl^arddaria (Cal Cal , I s v ) 
composed by Divsknrn, son of Mahsdeva in 1684 AD 
This teacher GnfigSdisa was, according to the verse of 
the Chhandomafljail a pupil of Purushottnma Bha((a 
Purushottnma therefore may have flourished about half a 
century earlier than his pupil s pupil Gaftgfidisa, author of 
the Chhandomaftjarl 

II According to Mr Achorya, the well known stanza of 
the Chhandomafijarl (I, 8) 


■ It r/M tnif.-ir.iTtiBH-mlsliKItimCtCiHiitStjUl 


pprt tot 0 

is not a quotation but was composed by Gaftgfld&sa, author 
of the work and since it is found quoted in the VfittaratnB 
karapafijiltB, by Rfimochandia Kavibh&ratl written in the 
beginning of the 1 5th century A D the Chhandomaffjor? 
cannot be placed later than the 1 4th century It should 
however be pointed out that the same verse has been quoted 
by Bha^a Utpala in his commentary on the Btihoisarphitd 
Ch 104, and Utpala, we know wrote his commentary on 
the Bfhajjilakd in Saka 888 (966 A D ) The verse therefore 
certainly belongs to an author who lived before the middle 
of the 10th century 

Mr A chary a also says, ‘ Again the Chhandomafijarl 
quotes a stanza from Jayadeva as not observing metrical 
pause This stanza is quoted in such a way that it seems 
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Jayadeva was his contemporary.” The suggestion is abso- 
lutely without any ground. After quoting the verse from 
the Chhandogovinda by Gangadasa, the Chhandomanjan 
says, ^cixm 3JTT1T. and quotes a verse from the Anargha- 
raghava *, then it says, and quotes a verse from 

Jayadeva, next it concludes and quotes a fourth 

verse It is evident that Gangadasa, (author of the Chandraloka) , 
author of the Chhandomanjan , lived after Jayadeva that is 
to say, after the beginning of the 13th Century A D. 

Ill Mr Acharya points out that, although the Chhando - 
makhanta has a section on gitavntta or songs, Purushottama 
does not quote any verse of Jayadeva He tries to explain 
the situation by offer mg two alternate suggestions (1) either, 
Purushottama was earlier than Jayadeva, (2) or he too was a 
contemporary of Jayadeva, but did not like to quote from a 
rival poet. The section on gitavntta, however, itself shows 
that Purushottama was later than Jayadeva who was the first 
to popularise that particular form of Sanskrit poetry. The 
illustrations m the section m praise of Siva and Parvati, 
composed by Purushottama himself, also exhibit obvious 
influence of Jayadeva. 

Cf rrogsrera* i 


in* ii 
II? II 

II ^11 

iibii 

1IH.I1 


The illustrative verses m the Chhandoma\hanta show 
that the ishta-devata of the author was Siva whom he 
represents as worshipped by Vidhi and Han. His 
staunch devotion for Siva evidently prevented him from 
quoting any verse from Jayadeva who wrote m praise of 
Krishna. 
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IV 1 am inclined to believe that there was no single 
metrician of the name of trvetamSndavya In the Bjlhal 
samhilS (Ch 104,3), Varahamihira mentions Msndavya as 
the greatest authority on metres, and Utpala Bha\ta quotes m 
his commentary two verses m the SragdharS metre composed 
by Msndavya Accordmg to the sulra u«ra TTnOTOSttWHl 
of the ChhandahsUtra (VII 35) ascribed to Prngala the 
ChandaopshtiprapSla variety of the Dandaka metres which 
has 27 syllables in each pfida, was known by a different 
name to Rata and Msndavya who had gtven this name to 
an altogether different metre This point, which is rather 
vague in the Chhandahsulra, has fortunately been explained 
by Bhat[a Utpala in his commentary on the BphatsarphstS 
Ch 104 Utpala says that Piigala and other metricians 
call the metre ChandaoxishflpraySta (sic prapS/a) but Rija 
and Msndavya call it Suoarna Cj ?«wai^'<5BfKMl|TaHtr 
^Hli}nwmqr<) wqfa fu y wi^ mxqpSn’irt Trswronot 
i ?rirr — 


.. 

WTWrt gatrs a 


It is clear that Raja of Utpala is the same as Rata of the 
ChhandahsOtra The facts that then names have been jointly 
mentioned in the works of Pmgala and Utjoala and that there 
is the passage HT^qtS' f e they both say, before the verse, 
suggest that the verse has been quoted from the joint work 
of the two metricians I am inclined to suggest that Sveta 
M&odavya m the verse quoted m the ChhcmdomaHiaii is a 
compound of two nam es and that Soeia is the same as Rato 
i of Piigala and Rsja of Utpala The factB that rj as the 
first syllable of the name is common both m the works of 
Pmgala and Utpala and that ta as the second syllable 
of the name is common in the Chhandahsulra and the 
Chhandomofi] art possibly suggest that the ChhandahsOtra 
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which reads Rata gives the correct form of the metrician’s 
name 

Scholars generally place the Chhandomanjari of Ganga- 
dasa m the 1 5th or 1 6th century A. D (Krishnamachariar, 
Hist C.S L., p 909). A Tanjore MS. of the work belongs 
to the last quarter of the 17th century (loc. cit.), Purushot- 
tama’s Chhandomakhanta may be roughly assigned to the 
14th or 15th century A.D. 
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THE WORD TURUSKA IN THE RECORDS 
OF THE TUMMANA HAIHAYAS 
Dr H C Ray, M A , Ph D (Lond), D Lrrr (Lond) 

Cakattn Uniosrsitp 

The most important early medieval line that claimed 
Haihaya descent was certainly the Kalacuns whose name 
appears in records from about the 6th to 1 5th century A D 
The TuihmSija branch (e 1025 1200 AD) of these 
Kalacuns 1 claims to be descended from one Kokkala 5 In 
the Amoda plates of Pnthvldeva I of this line, dated Cedi 
iasya Sam(vat) 831 (c 1079 AD), this Kokkala is stated 
to have ‘ raided the treasures ’ of many princes Some of 
these were bom of Turufea and Raghu families (Turufea 
Raghudbhuvandm) ‘ Elsewhere 1 have expressed the 
opinion, which I still tentatively bold, that much of what is 
stated in this record about the achievement of Kokkala is 
mere praiastl As the word T umt^a m Indian records is 
generally accepted in the sense of ‘ Turk and as there is 
no evidence, so far discovered of the Amirs of Ghazni of 
ever having come mto the area occupied by the Kalacuns of 
Pihala and TuiiimSija 1 was disposed to accept the story of 
his conflict with the Turki Ghaznavids as rather unhistonca] 
In this connecnon it should be noted that the Turks dunng 
the period c 1008-34 AD not only occupied the Punjab 

1 Sometime* called Kalacurl* of Ralnapur See my Dynastic History of 
NortKem /nd/a 'Early Medieval Park'd) Calcutta University Preaa, VoL II pp. 902$ 

1 Among the vmiUnta of thb name may be mentioned KoUala {Eplynphi* frvfka 

VoL XIX, p 78) Koktal* Dynastic History VoL II p 753 fm. 2) 

1 Djrrxatic History VoE II 735 E (Agraphia Indlca, VoE XIX, P 78 Ihte 7 
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but also harried a considerable portion of the Ganges-Jumna 
valley and even came as far east as the sacred city of 
Varanasi (i Banaras ). i * * 4 * This military success of the Turks 
must have produced a profound impression on the rest of 
India. Under the circumstances, to state that Kokkala 
defeated such formidable adversaries was the. best prasasti 
possible. 6 

Recently it has been suggested that the word T urus\a in 
the Amoda grant has been very probably used in a broad 

i 

sense to refer to the Muhammadans. 6 As my ideas on the 
point are only tentative, I can only welcome this new 
suggestion But the effort to identify Kokkala of the Amoda 
grant with Kokkala II and not with Kokkala I (c. 875-925 
AD), the founder of the Dahala branch of the line, 7 does 
not appear to me so plausible Even if the conflict with the 
‘ Muhammadans ’ be accepted as * a very significant ’ 
historical fact, there is nothing so far discovered to conflict 
against the suggestion of Kielhorn that the ruler in question 
was Kokkala 1. Proceeding on the basis, for arguments’ 
sake, that this reference is ‘ not due to a mere poetical 
exaggeration,’ we have to accept this statement along with 
his claim to victory over the princes of the Raghu family. 
Now during the reign period of Kokkala I the most celebrated 
dynasty which claimed such lineage was the Pratiharas of 
Mahodaya (Kanauj) whose power extended from the Karnal 
District of the Punjab to the Vmdhyas and from the north 
of Bengal to the Kathiawar Peninsula Rajasekhara, a con- 
temporary writer, calls one of these princes “ the pearl-jewel 
of the lineage of Raghu , the Maharajadhtraja of Aryavaita ” p 


i Dynastic History, Vol I, pp 56ff , 251, 514, Vol II, p 773. 

5 Dynastic History, pp 680 82 (compare my notes on the Candella Dhanga and 

Hammira) 

6 Epigraphtm Indica, Vo! XXI, p 16! 

’ Usually called Kalacuns of Tripun See Dynastic History, Vol II, pp 75!ff 

8 Dynastic History, Vol I, pp 576-77 
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The Arab records constantly refer to the conflicts between 
these rulers and the Muslim Arabs of the Lower Indus 
valley * ** It is not impossible therefore that like so many 
other founders of the early medieval dynasties in India 
Kokkala I was perhaps for sometime a lieutenant of one of 
these emperors nnd like the Rnjputs Mansingh and Jaswant 
Singh of a later period, fought with the enemies of the 
Imperial power they served In this way the Rajput chief 
Kokkala 1, during the enrlj part of his career, might have 
come into conflict with the Muhammadans on the Indus 
It is also possible that following the path of so many well 
known figures in history, he at last turned against his patrons 
and tried to establish his right to sovereignty This might 
have occurred during the inglorious reign of the Pratthara 
Bhoja II As it is nowhere stated that Kalingnrija (c 1020 
AD), the real founder of the Turiiminn branch was the 
son of one of the younger sons of Kokkala I (c 875 925 A D ) 
but only os " bom in the family of such a prince, and as 
the account of the achievements of Kokknln of the Turiiminm 
Haihaya records fits in far better with the deeds of Kokkala l 
as recorded in the records of the Pihala branch than with 
the very vague nnd meaningless praise given to the shadowy 
Kokkala II of the some line, I see no reason why we should 
at the present moment give up the identification of 1 Kokkala 
of the TuriimSxm Haihaya records with ‘ Kokkala I of the 
Pihala branch The contemporaneity of the Tummfina 
prince Knmalarfija with the pihala Gifigcyadeva (c 1030-41 
AD), pointed out by me sometime ago 1 ', and the statement 
in Turamina records that the elder son of Kokkala I 
became ruler at Tnpurl while the younger eons became 
ManJaldJhlpatlt or feudatory chiefs in his kingdom fits m 
quite well with this suggestion 


* Dyrw*f/c History VoL I pp lOff 

** Dyno*tic History VoL II 803 
1 12— 1 290D 
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SOME LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN INDIA IN THE 1ITH 
CENTURY A. D. 

Mr. Subimal Chandra Dutt, M.A. 

St Paul's College, Calcutta 

The most outstanding event m Western Indian history 
in the 9th century A D. was the rivalry between the Rashtra- 
kutas of the Deccan and the Gurjjara-Pratiharas of North 
India. Early in the following century, however, this 
long-continued struggle reached its concluding stage. 
In 916 AD, Indra III of the Deccan family captured 
Kanauj from his northern adversary Mahipala II , and, 
although an attempt was made by Mahendrapala, a later 
member of the family, to revive Pratihara power, the 
humiliation which Pratihara imperialism had sustained 
was too deep to be obliterated As it was, therefore, 
within a little more than a generation, Pratihara power 
was reduced to a mere shadow of what it had once 
been. 

The fall of the Pratihara empire was m itself an 
event of great importance , but this was further en- 
hanced by the fact that its decline gave opportunity to 
a number of ambitious Rajput clans to claim the supre - 
macy which had so long belonged to the Pratiharas. The 
principal claimants for this position were the Paramaras 
of Malwa, the Chaulukyas of Guzerat A and the Chahamanas 
of Sakambhan — three powers that were geographically 
situated at the three corners of a triangle which had its 
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opes at Ajmer Another Rajput don, the Guhilota of 
MedapSta or Me war, also played an interesting although 
secondary part in this new contest foT supremacy that 
now began in Western Indta To them was not yet 
granted the vision of a hegemony equally with the other 
three powers, nevertheless their position in the middle 
of the triangle brought them in the struggle all the same 

This Western Indian contest for overlordship com 
roenced ns early ns c 950 A D and continued till 
and supplied an important background of the establish 
ment of Muslim rule on the throne of Delhi m the last 
decade of the 12th century The fortunes of the struggle 
changed incessantly, now one power and then another 
maintaining n short lived supremacy only to experience 
the humiliation of failure at the very next moment After 
many a turn in the wheels of fortune, in the second 
quarter of the 1 1 th century the PnramSros of Mahva 
were able to occupy the dominating position in the poliUcs of 
Western India 

Two circumstances explain this ParnmSra success In 
the first place, this family produced at this period the greatest 
of its rulers m Bhoja (c 1010 c 1055 A D ) who was endow 
ed with many brilliant qualities which have mndc his name 
a byword in Indian literary tradition And, secondly this 
was of greater importance than the first — , the rivals of 
the ParamSres — the Chaulukyas and Chnhamanas were 
beset with an entirely new difficulty In 997 AD the 
throne of Ghazni had passed to the well known Muslim 
conqueror, Sultan Mahmud In the second and third 

decades of the 1 1 th century he undertook a course of 
systematic campaigns for the plunder of the Indian 

pnnapahues in the northern and western parts of the 
country The rapidity of his movements baffled all 

calculation and paralysed the activities of the Hindu 

princes As they lay close to the lines of Mahmud s 
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marches, the Chahamanas and Chaulukyas suffered greatly 
from these depredations as the records of these families 
sufficiently testify. What is pertinent to the present 
consideration is that these troubles must have diverted 
the attention of these two clans from the Paramaras 
who were thus enable to take full advantage of the 
situation 

How the Paramaras made use of the opportunity may 
be gathered from the contemporary history of the Guhi- 
lots of Mewar. It has been indicated already that in 
the three-cornered struggle that had been going on m 
Western India since the decline of the Pratihara empire, 
Mewar, owing to her geographical position, came to be 
implicated and became in fact the battleground of her 
neighbours She was the political barometer from which 
one can form an idea about the fortunes of the conflict. 

To turn therefore to the history of contemporary 
Mewar It will be gathered from what is said below that 
the throne of this principality was occupied about this 
period by a prince of the name of Vairat or Verad Acc- 
ording to the Kumbhalagadh inscription of 1460 A.D , 
Vairat was a contemporary of Yogaraja 1 who again was 
the grandson of Saktikumara to whose reign belongs the 
Atpur inscription of 997 A.D. 2 Moreover, Vairat’s great- 
grandson Vijayasimha was alive m 1116 A.D, according 
to an inscription discovered by MM. Rai Bahadur Pandit 
G H Ojha 8 From a consideration of these data, it is 
reasonable to place Vairat about the second quarter of the 
1 1 th century which is to say that he and Paramara Bhoja 
were contemporaries. 

* Verse npi rajye sthite tasmin, tasmanno divam galah 

pashcat Allata Vairato bbunnareshwarnh ” 

Quoted by Ojha in Udn>apur Rajya ka Ilihas, Vol I, p 139, f n 2 

* Indian Antiquary, Vo! 39, PP 186 ff 

3 U day pur Ra]ya ka Itihas, Vo! I, pp 14 J-2 
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An interesting light on Bhoja a relations with Mewar is 
thrown by the Chirwa inscription of 1273 A D which 
mentions that Bhoja stayed in Chitor, the reputed capital of 
Mewar, for some tune and raised there a temple dedicated 
to Siva ‘ An examination of further relevant facts indicates 
that it was not the hope of acquiring religious merit alone 
that brought Bhoja m Mewar A piece of very important 
and significant information is furnished by the Kumbhalgaqlh 
inscription on this point While mentioning Vairat s 
predecessor YogarSja, this inscription says that the king 
dom passed out of his hands and, thereafter Vairat a 
descendant of Alla(a became the sovereign It will be 
shown later that VairaJ was a loyal vassal of the Poramara 
king Bhoja In the transfer of the Mewar crown from 
YogarSja to the pro-ParamEra Vairat therefore one 
can possibly discern the hand of the ParamSra king Bhoja 
himself The inference is strengthened by some evidence 
which proves an alliance between the immediate predecessors 
of Vanaj on the Mewar throne and the Chaulukyasof Guzerat 
on the other * It is clear, therefore, that Bhoja found the 
continuance of YogarSja on the Mewar throne prejudicial to 
his interests and hence supplanted him by one on whose 
loyalty he could fully rely Such a person he apparendy 
found in Vairat who belonged to a colateral branch of the 
Guhdot famdy itself ‘ 

Subsequent events sufficiently justified Bhoja s policy 
The seventeenth century chronicler Muhanote Nenrn quotes 
a very old Difigal couplet about Vauat or Verad which 

* Ibid p 132 also f jl 1 

* Tb% Bijapttr 1 ascription of 997 A D mention* that • RfahtraJcnta prince of 

that place g*To ahelt cr to the armle* of Khotnmli^a (* title of the Mawar prince) end 
the lord of Gaii>»r» ao that they were giron aheltcr by the nmo Beelde*. * coatem 
POnrry Gahllot prince AmbJpraaad fi mentioned m* haring married a Chanlnkya 
PHnceas Efiigraphla Indlca Vol X« pp 20-21 verae |0 ^ 

* la tho Kumbbalgatfh Lnacription referred to abore Vairat £» dercrifwd *' * 
descendant of Alla^a who wa* mlao an anceator of Jogartja. 
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says. — “ Verad did not bow to the lord of Gurjjara, neither 
did he bow to the lord of Dahala. (Verad) took Sambhar 
and divided it.” 

Here the Mewar prince Verad or Vairat is said to have 
been successful against the contemporary rulers of Guzerat 
(z.e., the Chaulukyas), Dahala (z.e., the Kalachuris or 
Haihayas) and Sakambhari (z.e., the Chahamanas) It is 
significant that no mention is made here of the Paramaras 
of Malwa, although they were in no wise inferior to the 
three powers mentioned above. Curiously enough, the 
Paramara records also give Bhoja credit for success against 
the same three powers, 7 besides, as we have seen above, 
the Guhilots When all these facts are examined m their 
proper bearings it will be clear that Vairat’s triumphs were 
really the triumphs of Bhoja. In other words, it was as 
a vassal of Bhoja that Vairat achieved those successes ; and- 
as has been often the case, the vassal appropriated to 
himself the glory which in the true and historical sense 
should really be accredited to his overlord. 

The history of the episode may, therefore, be reconstruct- 
ed m the following way From the struggles for overloid- 
ship in Western India about the first quarter of the 11th 
century, among the three participating powers — the 
Chaulukyas, the Chahamanas and the Paramaras — the 
first two were compelled to withdraw their attention on 
account of the pressure of Muslim inroads that were as 
unexpected as swift Availing himself of this opportunity, 
Bhoja, the Paramara king of Malwa, which on account of 
its geographical position was not much affected by Muslim 
incursions, scored a great success. He interfered in Mewar 
affairs and, deposing the then ruling prince, established 
a member of a colateral branch of the same family on 
throne This proved to be a very successful diplomatic 

• Dynastic Htslo-tj of Northern India by Dr H C Rov, Vol II, pp 861 IT, also 
P 1069 
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move for in the new ruler was found an able and loyal 
supporter of the ParamSra cause — a vassal who helped 
Bho/a to win his successes against the Chaulukyas of 
Guzerat the Chahamanas of Sakambhan and the Knlachuris 
of Dahala 

It is well known however that this ParamSra ascendancy 
was short lived The very success of Bhoja led to the 
formation of an alliance among his rivals which succeeded 
in not only defeating but even putting an end to the life 
of this great ParamSra sovereign 
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THE FOUNDATION OF MUSLIM RULE 
IN INDIA. (1206-1290 A.D.) 

Dr Mohammad Aziz Ahmad, M.A , Ph.D 

Muslim University, Aligarh 

The ‘ Early Turkish Empire of Delhi ’ lasted from 1 206 
to 1290 A.D. It is popularly, but inaccurately, called the 
* Slave Dynasty ’ and is sometimes also known as the 
‘ Pathan ' or ‘ Afghan Dynasty 5 , all these terms are 
misnomers Contemporary as well as later authorities 
do not contain a word with regard to such appellations, for 
which European writers are alone responsible The rulers 
of the ‘ Early Turkish Empire of Delhi ’ were styled by 
contemporary historians as Mu’zzl, Qutbi, Shams! and 
BalbanI kings, after the names of the prominent sovereigns, 
who placed themselves first on the throne from Sultan 
Shahabuddin of Ghor to Sultan Mu’izzuddln Kaiqabad 1 
There is no doubt that they had been, at the outset of their 
careers, slaves, or slaves of such slaves or sons and 
daughters of slaves. Nevertheless, ‘ Slave ’ and ‘ King ’ are 
contradictory terms , a slave is no longer slave when he 
is manumitted by his master, and no slave could ascend a 
throne unless he had obtained a letter of manumission 
(Khatti-azadl) from his master. Sultan Qutbuddin Aiybek 
was sent a letter of manumission and a canopy of state by 
Sultan Mahmud, the nephew and successor of his master, 
Sultan Shahabuddin of Ghor. 2 Qutbuddln’s slave and 

1 Tabaqlt t Ntistrl, pp 135, 157, 16^ 

i Ibid, p HO 
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successor, SultSn Shamsuddln lltutmish got his freedom 
from his master before the latter s death * The successors 
of lltutmish were not slaves, but the SultSn s own sons and 
daughter The next ruler, Balban, belonged to the ‘ forty 
Turkish slaves of lltutmish,’ better known as ‘ Chahclpanl 
or ‘ Forty 1 and was liberated along with them * SultSn 
Mu'izzuddln Kaiqabsdj the last of the dynasty, was Balban s 
grandson It is clear, therefore, that none of these rulers 
was a slave when he ascended the throne 

Secondly, they were Turks and not Afghins or * Psthins 
Qutbuddtn was brought from TurkistSn and sold to Qazl 
Fakhruddtn Abdul Aziz Kofi 5 ' Even if the Turks 
have no status, nobility, or position of their own, says the 
author of the Nlsbal Ntma, “ it is a source of pnde, for the 
king of Ialsm (1 e , Qutbuddln) is a Turk * Both lltutmish 
and Balban belonged to the renowned Albarl tribe of 
Turkistan 1 

The TurkistSn of the medieval historians was an 
extensive country , it was bounded on the east by China, on 
the west by Rom, on the north the walls of YbjDj and 
MejOj ’ (Gog and Magog) and on the south by the mountains 
of Hindustan , * and it was famous for its rare and precious 
products such ns musk, rich cloth, fur horses and camels 
The Turks, ns a people were divisible into two sections — 
the civilised town-dwellers and the back ward migratory 
tribes still trekking across the desert or wilderness between 
whom there was often a good deal of friction The 
development of the Turkish race cannot be discussed here 
But the following remarks of Fakhruddln Mubarak Shah 
may be noticed in passing The Turks possessed books 

* p 170. 

4 Zil B»ml —Tsrtkh 1-fW Sfiato P 26. 

« Taboqt p. 136. 

* TSrlSrfi {-Fakhm&fin Mabtrak Sh*h edited br Sir B. D Rom. P 37 

* Tabooit ( Kuhl. pp 166.261 

» TartfcWJ ? «ytf«Wln Mab&ek Shih wilted by Sir ELD Rem. P- 36. 
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and an alphabet of their own, knew logic and astronomy and 
taught their children how to read and write. 9 “ The 
Turks living m the forest of Lura (Lawra) had peculiar 
customs, and whenever a son was born to them, they used 
to place a dagger by his side so that when he grew up 
he might make it a means of his occupation. Some burnt 
their dead, and others buried them m earth 10 He also 
mentions a quaint totemic survival : ' * All men lived on one 
side of the river and all women on the other, and no system 
of marriage prevailed. However, a night was fixed m the 
year, when women crossed the river and went over to the 
men and returned to their original homes the next morning. 
With the exception of that particular night, no man at any 
time was allowed to visit a woman, and if he did, his teeth 
and nails were cut off and he was put to death.” 11 

The various tribes of the Mongolian race — Tuiks, Tatars, 
Turkomen, Tibetans, Chinese and Mongols — extended from 
Anatolia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean With the 
extension of the Muslim frontier to the north and west of 
Persia, one Turkish tribe after another came under subjec- 
tion, and attracted the attention of their conquerors by the 
bravery of their men and the beauty of their women. Alone 
among the unbelievers converted to Islam, the Turks did not 
h inker after their original homes and relations, and turned 
out to be ordiodox Mussalmans and zealous warriors 12 
Also unlike other races, the Turks enjoyed no special power 
or prestwe so long as they remained m their homelands, but 
whm they migrated to foreign countries, their status 
mcr* asH and they became Amirs and generals “ Since 
tin' dawn of creation up to the present day,” says the author 
of tm \i e ,bat Yam a, ” no slave bought at a price has ever 
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become a king except among the Turks " Afr&siib, a 
legendary Turkish king is supposed to have remarked once 
The Turk is like a pearl in its shell at the bottom of the 
sea, which when it leaves the sea, becomes valuable and 
adorns the diadems of kings and the ear s of brides 11 
Thus the period under review is marked by the ascen 
dancy of the Turks who had slowly and steadily replaced 
the Persians from the ordinary post of royal body-guard to 
the highest officers of the state, and through sheer force of 
military efficiency became the absolute masters of the 
’Abbsside Caliphate It is interesting to recall how 
Mu tasim took the fntal step of introducing the Turkish 
element in the army The fact that the Turks were the 
virtual masters of the Caliphate can be well illustrated by a 
story related by the author of al Fakhrt Ibn TlqiaqO who 
says, “ The courtiers of Mu’iazz summoned the astrologers 
and asked them how long his Caliphate would endure A wit 
present in the gathering said so long ob the Turks please , 
and every one present laughed ” 

A despotic form of government cannot exist long without 
an efficient bureaucratic machinery for its executive work 
and it was soon discovered that the young slaves brought 
from Turkiatin and Mfiwaraon Nehr formed on excellent 
material for such a corps While the bureaucracy owed its 
classification from the decimal system of the Turks, its origin 
may, however, be traced to the slaves purchased and trained 
by the minor dynasties of Persia from the time of the 
Ssm&mde Slave trade thus became one of the most 
profitable business ventures of the age Slave dealas left 
no stone unturned in the selecUon and training of Turkish 
slaves and they were handsomely paid for then investment 

u TaHtfi f-FoWvodcin Moblrdt ShMh odKrd bj Sir E. 0 Ro». P -V. 

'< tWi p 37 

u Rm At TlqUql p 333 <n qwjteJ br Dr Amir Hmui Stddiql 1« hk th«b on 
anti Saltanaf* frt ModieOiI Pertia. 
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and labour. The best slaves were purchased by kings and 
princes and had prospects in life which were denied to 
free-born subjects. 

The great quality of a Turkish slave was the efficiency of 
his work Starting with an education which was seldom 
within the reach of middle-class free man, he gradually won 
his way up the strings of the bureaucratic ladder. In those 
days of anarchy and confusion, governments were not stable, 
provincial governors were too prone to declare independence 
and their subordinate officers followed their example. A 
bureaucracy of Turkish slaves was the only remedy possible 
Torn away from his tribe and kinsmen and a stranger 
m a strange land, no consideration interfered with his 
devotion to his master’s person. His whole course of 
training inculcated loyalty and submission. The slave was 
the property of his master; for him there was honour m 
bondage Though the Apostle had commanded the slave to 
be clothed and fed like the master, he, nevertheless, fell 
legally m his master s power . 10 Every sphere of his life, 
public or private, was under the personal control of the 
monarch. He could neither marry nor hold pleasure parties 


(the slave and what he possesses is the property of 

his master) 

In Arabic slave is called * Abd ( ^ ) or Mamluk ( ) The term used 

m the Quran for slaves is Lo (That which your right hand possesses) 

The commandments of the urSn with regard to slavery are as follows — 

" Honour God be land even to your slaves ’’—Chap IV, 40 “ And 

slaves, who crave a writing fi e , a document of freedom), write ,t out for them, if ye 
know any good in them ’’—Chap XXIV, 33 

Mishkatal Masahh, Sahihul BokhSri and Sahlhul Muslim account as follows - 
“ When a slave of yours has money to redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come mto your presence any more ” 

It is incumbent upon the master of the slaves to find them victuals and clothes 
I he Prophet strictly enjouied the duty of kindness to slaves Feed youi * Mamluks,’ 
said he, with food which ye eat, and clothe them with such clothing as ye wear, 
and command them not to do that, which they are unable to do ’ 
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nor even visit his fellow officers without the master s con 
sent And curiously enough when he died, his possessions 
were inherited not by his sons but by the monarch, who as a 
compensation, looked after the children of the deceased 
slave-officer and very often employed them m his service 
Consequently, the progress of a slave depended upon the 
degree of loyalty he showed to his master And to be a 
slave of the king constituted a special title of respect ‘ The 
slave of to-day is the SultSn of to-morrow was a time- 
honoured proverb Everything depended upon his merit 
intellect, sagacity and skill and should he be found wanting 
at any stage, his fate was sealed No favour or partiality 
was shown , those who were really competent rose from the 
humble post of KhisidSr (king s personal attendant) to 
positions of power and sovereignty 17 Ment and not favouri- 
tism was the standard , and the slave-system in a way 
secured the survival of the fittest 

The career of Sultan Shahabuddln of Ghor is generally 
dismissed os a side-issue in the general history of Muslim 
Asia His defeat at Andkhud IS spoiled his reputation, 
and his former conquests presented on insignificant and 
hollow contrast to the extensive empire established by the 
Mongols in Asia or Europe For part of the oblivion that 
has befallen him, Shahabuddln Ghorl is himself to blame 
Unlike many other warriors he was no patron of letters, 
had no cultured court, no society of educated men Still he 
was a man of action full of life and energy and unfading 
resources His success in life was due to an insatiable 
ambition backed by a tenacity of purpose such os few men 
have ever possessed His real achievement lay not in his 
conquests but in the organization of a system according to 
which his generals and their descendants continued to govern 

IT of Qulboddln AlyfeeL Shimsid&n lltttmUh and Ghllanddla Balban 

bo cited In thl* connecrioc. 

** P- l 23 
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Hindustan for about a century after his death. Whe n during 
the latter part of Shahabuddln’ s reign, a bold courP er con ' 
doled 19 him on the lack of male offspring, the Sultan 
contented himself by saying that he had several sons j namely 
Turkish slaves, to rule after his death. But for hi? s ^ aves > 
there would have been, perhaps, no Turkish ruleu 11 India. 
The example of the gallant Sultan Shahabuddln of Gl 101 ^ re d 
heroic followers, and his slaves Tajuddm Yilduz, Na siru ddin 
Qabacha and Qutbuddln Aiybek rose to power aPd com- 
mand m the Afghan mountains, on the Indus and h* D e hu 
respectively. 

The Turkish government of the thirteenth centiPY was 
composed of several elements, borrowed from various 
countries. The king and his courtiers breathed the atmos- 
phere of Persian paganism , 20 the army was organised after 
the manners of the Mongols and the Turks, and bel° w 
central government was the old Hindu system I° ca ^ 
government. The Indian Empire which the early Turkish 

J J 

Sultans inherited from their master was a “ flimsy stru£ ture 
Unloved by the people and dependent on a Turkish ohga 1- 
chy, it had neither the material strength nor the mora ^ 
prestige requisite of a permanent government. B ut ^ 
Emperor-Sultans of Delhi knew of no legal limitations t° 
power. Practical limitations there were — riots, civil wars » 
palace intrigues, disloyalty of his officers and, above a^’ an 
armed and militant class of the subject-races. Ho lWever> 
the will of the Emperor was very often really suprem e over 
all causes, judicial or administrative. 

Medieval kingship was a hybrid institution, non-jVl us I im 
and non-Hindu Mahmud of Ghazni, Shahabuddln of Ghor 
and Shamsuddin Iltutmish were not inspired by the cl em0 " 
cratic ideals of the early Saracens The Muslim Calipf 1 was 


19 Tabaqat t-Nasirl, pp 131, 132. 

99 T ankh-i-FxTOZ Shahi of Zia Barn! , p 26 
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elected by the faithful his power originated from the people 
below and not from God above But the S&ssaman Emperors 
of P ersia had claimed 1 divinity and an exclusive right of 
then family to the throne The Muslim king, on the other 
hand was symbolically the ' shadow of God on earth 
(Zillull&h) and not a divine incarnation Yet the medieval 
kingship was essentially a secular institution its power was 
based on Persian tradition I! and not on Islamic law 

Inspite of the limitations of the short at theory, the 
new monarchy fared well for sometime The death of 
Shahibuddln and the extinction of his dynasty left his slaves 
and officers without a master, and the tie of ‘ salt and 
sonship was broken As a consequence, a triangular duel 
commenced between Qutbuddsn Aiybek of Delhi Nsauuddln 
Qabichi of Smdh and Tjjuddtn Ydduz of Ghaznln B and 
when the Mongols snatched away the dominion of Tsjuddin 
and lltutmish overpowered Nasiruddln the Turkish slave- 
aristocrats took to intriguing against each other Then object 
as a class was two-fold — first, to prevent the crown from 
becoming too powerful and, secondly, to monopolise the 
offices of government As a result of the Mystic Propaganda 
of the Chtshlts and the SuhrWardls a large number of 
Hmdua had been converted to Islam by the end of the 
thirteenth century and the short at of lalim gave an equal 
status to all MussalmSns But the Turkish aristocracy 
strictly forbade an equal treatment and held the new 
Muslims in scorn and contempt 

The Turkish officers were successful at first and to a 
large extent held the Crown m check Qutbuddln died 
without suppressing his rivals 13 Shamsuddln lltutmish 
could with great difficulty, retain his storm tossed throne, 
but his sons were set up and pulled down with bewildering 

a See Tarffcli I FW Shihl of Z is BomL p 26. 

B p. 40. 

a Ibid. pp. 140 141 
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rapidity and the heroic Raziyya gave up her life in a vain 
attempt to subdue the spirit of aristocratic lawlessness . 24 The 
Turkish officers struck both at the Crown and the people, 
and weie themselves divided into bitter factions Every one 
of them said to the other, “ Who art thou, and what shall 
thou be, that I shall not be 25 Thus the reigns following 
the death of Iltutmish were very much disturbed by the 
rivalry and insubordination of Turkish Maliks. All was 
panic and confusion, and Delhi became the scene of a 
series of tragedies. To reform the corrupt condition of the 
kingdom and to infuse a fresh vigour m the government, 
Balban resolved upon devising more effective schemes. 
For the rebellious Maliks and Amirs, he thought, the 
assassin’s dagger or poison was the only remedy possible, 
and he got rid of most of the ‘Forty’ by a liberal use of both, 
and m order to reduce the remnant to a sense of their 
inferiority, he made them stand motionless m his presence 
with folded arms and vexed them with petty rules of 
etiquette. Frequent executions and even massacres restored 
the loyalty of the people and their governors, and the State 
slowly recovered from its ruinous condition . 26 

Balban was after all a Turk, and desired the subjection, 
not the annihilation, of the aristocracy. Soon after his death, 
the Turkish officers again began their factious intrigues. 
Balban’s grandson was a pleasure-loving, mild, cultivated 
and humane prince. He gave himself up to the pleasures 
of the senses, indulged in gross vices and never shook off 
sloth and luxury . 27 The officers abandoned every pretence of 
submission to the Sultan’s authority, but nevertheless main- 
tained that reckless racial vanity which was the medieval birth 

Tabaqat i-Nastrl, p 190 

df tS » ^,1 dJ ^jjO jj 

-5 ZlX Baml , Tankh-l-FlrOz Shahi, p 28 

- tJ See Tonkh-i Flroz Shahi of Zia Bami , pp 26 30 

^ Qsran-ns-Sa idatn, p 56 
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right of the Turks The family of Balban was to an extent 
thetr rallying point But circumstances had changed, the 
Khaljl opposition was strong and the revolutionary forces, 
strengthened by an ever increasing number of converts, were 
gaming ascendancy The Turkish Amirs, though divided in 
many groups, were unified by a common hatred of the 
Khaljls To the proposed insensate persecution of the 
Turks, the Khaljls replied with the assassin’s dagger ® 
The feeble representation of the once mighty empire n of 
Delhi offered an easy prey to the hardy warriors of the Khaljl 
dan and their Indo-Mushm supporters One by one the 
Turkish Amirs were assassinated and Mflizzuddfn Kaiqahsd 
was murdered in the Katlfl-gherl palace With him the 
‘ Early Turkish Empire came to an end ” The revolution 
was complete The government had passed from the 
foreign Turks to the Indian Mussalmans and their Hindfl 
allies India was henceforth to be governed by admimstra 
tors sprung from the soil The new aristocracy had not its 
origin in slavery, but all the servile conditions were imposed 
upon servants recruited from a free bom population by the 
ruthless 'Aliuddln Khaljl and with the Khaljl Revolution the 
period with which we are concerned comes to a close 

U Compare for example a Cryr* 1 aent by Bibar (o the ruler of Blfnl. 

^ J ,s< u** u 

— t uti) ,_*»!». i^. t J** if ljJ( • uf il < — j U* 1 " UJ / 

BodlnnT pp 163 164 Tarityj-i-Mabami: Shahl pp 60 61 
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SIKANDAR LODI AS A FOUNDER 

Dr. A. Halim, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mashm University, Aligarh 

Sikandar was the ablest ruler of the Lodi dynasty and 
one of the great rulers of India, great as a soldier and con- 
queror, great as an administrator, great as a builder and 
as a founder. During the 28 years of his reign (1489-1 51 1 ), 1 
he founded a large number of cities and townships. He 
felt a peculiar delight m evolving new order out of the old, 
m founding new cities and townships by demolishing old 
ones or in founding new towns and villages where no 
habitation existed before. I have tried to collect the names 
of places which owe their origin to Sikandar Lodi m a table, 
suggesting m the footnotes such historical information as I 
could collect about them. 

We do not, unfortunately, know the motives or occasions 
of the foundation of most of these places except through 
local traditions or narratives Some of these were, no 
doubt, founded because of their strategic importance, some 
to commemorate a victory obtained over an enemy In 
the last eventuality, most often, the name of an existing 
village or town was changed to permanently impress the 
name of the founder-conqueror 1 All the places mentioned 
m the list were not necessarily founded by Sikandar him- 
self. On occasions, loyal provincial governors or jagirdars 
renamed cities or villages after the name of their over-lord. 


i Vide Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1935-36, p 52 ff 
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to commemorate the latter s visits to those spots for sight- 
seeing or daring march or perhaps in connexion with 
hunt 

Sikandar has been commonly known as the founder 
of the city of Agra, containing one of the Wonders of the 
,W orld The motive underlying the foundation of the city, 
destined to remain for a long time the seat of the Moghul 
empire, is partly to be sought m Sultan Sikandar s preddec 
tion for change and innovation for Delhi, then fallen to 
ruins after Timur s invasion, was unsuited to be the capital 
of a rejuvinated empire The other consideration was 
strategic The Bhndaunya Rajputs,’ who had their strong- 
hold in Hatkant ° in the present Bah Tnhsil of the Agra 
District, situated on the bank of the Jumna, were notorious 
robbers and free boaters They were a perpetual menace 
to the crown-lands of the Biana Sarkar, which was conquered 
by the Sultan in 897 H/ 1491 The jagirdars of the locality 
constantly represented to the Sultan to afford them protec- 
tion from the menace According to NiamatuIIah 4 " the 
Sultan was constantly on the look-out to select a suitable 
site on the bank of the Jumna to lay the foundation of a 
new town He had appointed a commission in 9 1 1 H/ 1 506 
consisting of some wise men of Delhi to examine both the 
banks of the Jumna for a site of the capital aty and on 
its presenting a report about a site it had selected, the Sultan 
sailed from Delhi Via Muttra, to personally examine the 
site On his choosing two mounds perhaps the same 
site as selected by his courtiers, he asked Nayak, his chief 
boat man, as to which site he preferred He replied Agra 
that is “ the one in front upon which the Sultan smiled, 

1 Ellio t (Kflcq fn N Wj 1 1 P 25ff ) kle n tl£ e< them «i« branch of tlio Ctuahan 
FUjptxU, 

* 26 48 N «nd 78 42 E. 

4 Makhtrm-l Affhan M-U M*. p 100 and repe*fod In Khan Jahtm 

Lodi, M. VMu 
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and ordered the construction of the new city with barracks 
for soldiers and gave it the name of Agra. “ In this way, 
says Niamatullah, “ m the vicinity of the villages of 
Bas-hi and Poiya, in the jurisdiction of the Pargana of 
Dauli, Biana Sarkar, the city was built ” Agra was made 
into a separate Saikar by taking away nine Parganas out 
of a total of fifty-two of the Biana Sarkar 5 

The fact is indisputable that Sikandar Lodi founded 
a new city to which he removed his capital and converted 
it mto the head-quarters of a new Sarkar In Akbar’s 
reign Agra was created into a Subah. But two problems 
have to be seriously examined — firstly, whether Sikandar 
founded a new city of the name of Agra where none existed, 
and secondly, which was the site of Sikandar’ s city. 

As to the story of the origin of its name from ‘ Agra,’ 
i.e., "front’ or ‘ahead,’ picked up from the suggestion 
of the Sultan’s chief boat-man, it seems to be an invention. 
Agra is spoken of as ‘ an insignificant village ’ after its 
raid and pillage by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznm, by 
Abdullah, the Pathan historian. 0 Again, Agra was known 
as such when Sikandar Lodi conquered it along with Biana 
m 897H/1491 ' According to Nizamuddm B , a terrible 
earthquake took place at Agra on the 3rd Safar 911/ July 6, 
1505, which demolished many * lofty buildings.’ The 
presence of lofty buildings is a clear testimony that it was 
a fairly big city. The date of the foundation of Agra can- 
not be definitely ascertained Sikandar Lodi came to stay 
m Agra for the first time m 909 / 1 503 after quitting Sambal, 

5 Malihzan, f 100 

jV“ j ^ ^ 

- ^ &JJ jrt" 1 

6 Tank.h-i Daud i, Bankipore Ms , { 79 

7 Nizamuddm, Tabaqat-i-Akkan, I, A S B , p 316 

* Ibid, p 325 
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m the present Moradabad District U P which remained 
the seat of hia empire for a penod of four years from 
905 09/1499 1503, and the conclusion of terms with Raja 
Msn Singh of Gwalior, who had been loyal to the Sharqis 
Fenshta definitely says that the capital was removed to 
Agra m 909/1503 Perhaps it was m 908H but not 
after 909/1 503 that Sultan Sikandar appointed from Sambal 
Khawas Khan the Governor of Macchiwara (Ludhiana 
District) and afterwards of Delhi, as the Governor of Biana 
and Agra ° It is extremely doubtful, if m two years i e , 
between 909 91 1 H Agra could have so many buildings 
as to excite the lament of historians by their destruction 
My conclusion from the authorities cited is that there 
was already a township of the name of Agra Sikandar 
founded a new city perhaps at a distance from the then 
Agra He had already made up his mind to change the 
capital from Delhi, after he had completely subjugated his 
rebellious kinsmen, immediately after the conquest and 
annexation of the Sarkar of Biana m 897/1491, and fall 
the palaces and residential quarters and barracks for his 
soldiers were ready, he stayed m Sambal because he would 
not like to reside m Delhi reduced to ruins after Timur’s 
invasion 

According to Niamatullah, the Pathan historiographer 
of emperor Jahangir the site of Sikandar Lodi s city of 
Agra included the vicinity “ of the villages of Bas hi and 
Poiya in Dauh Pargana Daub Pargana is not mentioned 
in the Am- 1 Akbari perhaps because of the inclusion of 
its areas in some other Pargana Dauh is now a small 
village about 10-12 mdea southwest of the Agra aty m 
Knaoli Tahsil It might reasonably have remained the 


> Ibid. p. 124 
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head-quarter of the Pargana of the same name in the Agra 
Sarkar of Sikandar Lodi Poiya is a village 11 on the northern 
bank of the Jumna almost opposite to the village of Sikandra, 
about 4 miles from the Agra city Bas-hi may be the 
same as Basai, a village near Sikandra. Niamatullah 
establishes beyond the possibility of doubt the site of 
Sikandar’s Agra when he says that the city was founded 
* e m the vicinity of Bas-hi and Poiya 5 ’ and * c in the same 
place where the present city of Agra is situated.” The 
Agra of Akbar and Jahangir is almost the same as the old 
Agra city of the present day. Thus the Mughul Agra, 
according to Niamatullah, was the same as the Agra of 
Sikandar. The Agra fort which was constructed with the 
ready materials from an old fort known as Badalgarh, 12 
seriously damaged by the earth-quake of 91 1 H/ 1505, 
might have been used as a fort by the Lodis. The archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests the existence of Sikandar Lodi’s 
city almost opposite to Poiya on the southern bank of the 
Jumna. The Lodi Agra, perhaps, stretched the whole 
way from the present Agra to Sikandra and included both the 
localities, as testified from the rums of numerous buildings 
on both sides of the road from Agra to Sikandra. The 
mound which is known as Lodi Khan ka Tila 18 near the 
village of Sikandra, is most probably the very same mound 
which Sikandar Lodi selected for building his city of Agra. 

The following are the few names I could collect. I could 
not include m the list quite a large number of them for 
want of sufficient historical evidence. I feel sure that there 
may be many more which have escaped my notice, and 
quite a lot of them may have suffered a change m name 
since Sikandar’s time 

» 27 15 N and 78 2E 

l" Fuherer, Arch . Survey Rep of N W P , New Senes, Vol II, p 65 

« Ibid , p 76 
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26 34 N and 


pur 11 

pur 


UP 

80*23E 6 miles 
from Unao 

4 

Sikandar 


Khalifa 

Basti 



pur 


bad 

UP 


5 

Sikandar 

Hydeia 

Mohamdi 

Khen 

27 57 N and 


pur 

bad 


UP 

80 29 E ,T 

6 

Sikandar 

Cbhibra 

Chhibra 

Farrukha 



pur 

mau 

mau 

bad 






UP 


7 

Sikandar 

Kampil 

Qaimgnnj 

Farrukha 



pur ” 


bad 






UP 


8 

Sikandro ** 


Bbognt 

Cawn 

26 22 N and 




pur 

!jp 

79 37 E 45 
miles SW of 
Cawnpore 
town 


U Foirncr he*d-q usrter of tho Jam! Sub-diritloo. 

15 Contain* a population of about 10 thousand and the mint of a big fort, 
h may be the lime Siandarp'Ui mcnliooed by Abut Fait Min It Janet, p. 164) 
and for ml fig a MaJwf of North /soapar Sorts r and possessing a fort. Vida UJ* 

Dlst Gar. Vol 36 Ballia, 232. 

1* Mentioned by Abul Fazl M In Jan II 161) aa a Mabel of lUahabad Santa r 
J am eceptlcal regarding It* foundation by Sikandar Khan an officer of Alauddin 
Khalfl, aa mentioned In the Unao DUt. Gan. in yIcw of the repeated campaign* of 
Sikandar Lodi against Hoaaln Sharqt In that locality 

IT It was the capital of separate Pargmna of the samo name till 1669 
u May hare been the chief town of Stkandarpur Atiejl Mahal of tha Kananj 
Sarkai cf Ain Jarr H 164 

M May hare been the chief town of Sikandarpur Udahn Mahal under Kanau] 
Sarkar cf A hr Jam, II 185 

** Uj* DU t Gar. VoL 19 Cawnpore, p 341 
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9 

Sikandra 

Sikandra 

Sikandra 

Ahgarh, 

27 4 N and 


Rao 21 

Rao 

Rao 

U P 

78 23 E, about 
23 miles SW 
of Ahgarh 

10 

Sikandra- 

Sikandra- 

Sikandra- 

Buland- 

28 28 N and 


bad 22 

bad 

bad. 

shahr, 

U P 

77 42 E, on the 
G T Road 

11 

Sikan- 

l no 

Sikandra 

Phulpur 

Allahabad, 

25 35 N and 


dra 23 U P 81 59 E, 12 

miles NE of 
Allahabad city 

12 Sikandra Agra Agra Agra, U P 27 13 N and 

77 57 E, about 
5 miles NW of 
the Agra city 

13, Iskandra- Gwalior 25 46 N and 

ba d 2 State 78 1 7 E, about 

30 miles south 
of Gwalior, 
between the 
fork of the 
Sind and Par- 
wati rivers 


21 Mentioned in the Ain (Jarr , 11,186) as a Mahal of Kol (Ahgarh) Sarhar, Agra 
Subah It has a population of about 14 thousand and a High School Reo Khan, 
a governor of Sikandra (Ahgarh) , added his name to it to read as Sikandra Rao 
It is yet predominantly populated by the Pathans Vide UP Dist Gaz , Vol 6, 
Aligarh, p 288ff 

22 Founded by Sikandar Lodi ' m 1498 AD It ,s mentioned m the Am as a 
Pargana of the Delhi Sarkar It has a present population of about 19 thousand U P 
Dist Gaz , Vol V, p 297 


23 UP Dist. Gaz , Vol 23, p 299 

24 The village Pawaya was renamed Iskandrabad in 911/1505 by order of 
Sikandar Lodi The stone slab bearing the inscription has been discovered and 
deciphered by Ram Babu Saxena of the Gwalior State Archaeological Department, 
Vide Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1935-36, p ^52ff 


\ 
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THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 

Mr Sailendra Natii Dhar, M A 

Helper Ccttrfc Injon 

The Arabs were not quite unfamiliar with the land or the 
people of Sind when in 711-12 AD Karimuddin 
Muhammad Knsim 1 led the expedition which resulted in its 
subjugation to them and rule by men of their faith for over a 
thousand >ears In (he course of a number of ineffectual 
invasions of the country the Arabs had obtnined a good deal 
of information regarding the manners and customs nnd the 
laws of peace nnd war which prevailed in ‘Sind nnd Hmd 

Though our sources of knowledge ore scanty, they indi 
cate clearly that there was some cultural nnd commercial 
intercourse between the two peoples The ' commercial 
understanding or alliance between Arabia nnd India which 
the Pcrlphis spenks of could not have been extinct at this 
time while Buddhism, which was a predominant force in 
the life of the Indus ( valley, must have continued to serve as 
a cultural link 

There is some evidence of emigration to and from Arabia 
and vice versa even nt this time The knowledge we have 
of Indian families settling in Muslim lands (such as the 
ministerial family of theBormohs) relates to a slightly later dale 

1 T bb li the turns atv«n In the Choc/memah. In the Torifch Afaanmf he b called 
Muhammad asm of Kaaim end In the Toh/afal tyrom Muhammad Realm eon of 
UVail S«ki6 (See the Chochnamah tranalated hy Fiedtrobcfl VoL I p*fie I0IJ AU 
reference* to the Chechnameh In thb article are tinier otherwise elated to the 
Cfmhnamah trnoalatcd from the Persian by Mire* Kallchbe* Frednnbeff Karachi, 

1900 


115 — I290B 
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We know, however, for certain from the Chachnamah that Arab 
mercenaries had already begun to seek their fortunes in Sind ; 
for example, we hear of Muhammad Alafi entering into the 
service of Dahar with five hundred Arabs of his clan, and 
being entrusted with important military commissions. 
Another Muslim, named Amir All ud Dowla, was appointed 
governor of the fort of Sikka (near Mutan) by Chach, after 
his conquest of the place. 2 It seems that Wazil, a secretary of 
Dahar, was also a Muhammadan — not only from the evidence 
of his name but from the fact that he was engaged by Dahar 
to read letters addressed to him m Arabic by Muhammad 
Kasim." 


It is generally believed that the expedition sent by Hajjaj 
under Muhammad Kasim was a measure of retaliation against 
the ruler of Sind, who had refused to punish, on the ground 
that they were not his subjects, some pirates who had robbed 
a few vessels containing presents from the king of Ceylon to 
Hajjaj ’ Mr Amir Ah m his History of the Saracens 
substantially accepts this version of the story when he says 
that the expedition was a punitive one designed to prevent 
constant harassments by the tribes living in Sind. 

While the alleged piratical act might well have taken 
place to serve as a pretext for the invasion of Sind, another 
and more definite ground of long standing already existed in 
the desire for a religious war on the part of the Muslims. The 
first expedition so sent had been despatched as early as the 
Caliphate of Omar (634-44 A D.), and it had resulted m the 
defeat and death of its commander, Mughairah. In the 
rctgn of Usman, a man was sent at the head of an expedition 
to make a full report on the situation. His reply was dis- 
couruvimr. During the Caliphate of All (656-61 A D.) 
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another expedition was sent, and yet another in the reign of 
Muawiyeh (661 680 AD) From this time onwards it 
become the practice to designate n commander of an apedi 
tion m advance as the 'governor of Sind When Abdul 
Malik, son of Marwnn became the Khalifah, he 
appointed Hajjaj to be governor of Iraq Hind and Sind 
long before the alleged practical act could have taken place 
Hence the piracy if it had really occurred came m very 
conveniently to reinforce the usual argument for a holy war 
and to persuade the wavering Khakfah to despatch a 
force 

Most historians represent the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs as a romantic story of the victorious march of a small 
army of inspired soldiers under a heroic seventeen years old 
commander whose mission of the conquest of Sind and Hind 
was left unfulfilled only on account of a terrible misunder 
standing winch led to his tragic death Modem research has 
established the fact that die failure of the Arabs in their larger 
aim of conquering India was due to the successful resistance 
of the Rajput princes, notably the Protihsms of Kjuiouj 
Some have ascribed the conquest to the superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus, which prevented them from taking the neces- 
sary military steps for the defence of the country at tbe right 
time Others like Mr R D Banerji and Mr C V 
Vaidya,* represent the Buddhists of Sind as the knaves of the 
story and make them the scapegoats for India s failure 
against Muslim invaders 

A superficial perusal of the Chachnamah — and besides 
a study of the work in its inadequate translation m the first 
volume of Elliot may well lead us to one or other of these 
views It is forgotten that this book which is the almost 


• See PretiMofte, Andes! end Hindu /ndie br R. D BenerJ p 257 
Alee Hiefeevo/Mediooce! Hindu Indie, hr C. V Veldjr. Veil p (73 
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Much controversy has raged round the question of the 
caste and tribe to which Chach, the father of Dahar belonged 
Mr R D Banerji adheres to the view that he was a Rajput 
of the Samna (Samba) tribe of the Yadava dan ’ The 
Chachnamah says that he was a Brahmin who had usurped 
the throne by the guilty aid of Suhundi the queen of the 
previous sovereign There is some room for disbelieving 
this story, which is of the cock and bull type, but it is diffi 
cult to set aside numerous and positive statements in the 
Chachnamah to the effect that Chach was a Brahmin and 
that his nearest relatives were ascetics or pujarla There 
should have been no doubt on the subject if it were not for 
the statement of Hiuen Tsang that the ruler of Smd 
when he visited the country (who could not have been 
any other than Chach) belonged to the Shu to-lo race 
which is variously interpreted to mean a Kshattriya 
a Sudra, and a Rajput of the Chatur or the Chitor tnbe 
Some colour is lent to this view by the statement in the 
Chachnamah that a daughter of Chach was married to the 
king of Kashmir But this does not necessarily mean that he 
was a Rajput It seems safer to accept the categorical state- 
ments of the Chachnamah in preference to the conjectural 
interpretations of the doubtful word of the pilgrim The 
point is interesting to us, for, if we accept the Btory of the 
usurpation it gives us an additional explanation of the 
readiness of the provincial governors some of whom were 
partisans of the dispossessed family to join the Muslim 
invaders in their desire to wreck a vengeance on the usurping 
dynasty 

Each change in the succession after Chach seems to have 
occasioned fratricidal quarrels and something of a division 
of inheritance among brothers and cousins When Chach 

’ Pnbldudc Anctunl end Hindu In Aa, p. 237 
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died, his brother Chandra succeeded to the throne in pre- 
ference to the sons of Chach. After Chandra’s death, his 
son Bachera (Vajra^) became ruler at Siwistan, while the two 
sons of Chach, Viz., Dahar and Daharsiah, received Alor 
and Brahmanabad respectively. It is related in the Chach - 
namah that, on account of an astrological prediction that his 
step-sister, Mam or Bai, would never go out of Alor and 
would marry none but a king, Dahar married her himself, 
though the marriage was not intended to be and was not con- 
summated. It is further stated that this led to a quarrel 
between the brothers during the progress of which Daharsiah 
died. 

The story of the so-called marriage looks like a scandal- 
ous gossip, and, though the author of the Chachnamah harps 
on it, m at least one reference to Bai, viz., m describing her 
heroic death, he forgets it and calls her simply ‘ Dahar’s 
sister 8 The quarrel between the brothers seems really to 
have been of a political nature When Daharsiah invaded 
Alor, he sent the following message to his brother, “ I have 
come not to fight with you. This fort was the capital of my 
father, and from him it has descended to me, You received 
it from me as my agent, and the kingdom is mine. There 
never have been two crowns m one country.” The Chach- 
namah relates that after the death of Daharsiah, Dahar made 
Chach, son of Daharsiah, ruler of Brahmanabad, and made 
an alliance with him. It was thus a country suffering 
repeatedly from political convulsions that had to bear the 
brunt of the first Muslim invasions of India. 

The story that the Buddhists of Sind handed over their 
motherland to the foreign invaders does not stand a close 
scrutiny of the facts as related in the Chachnamah. The 
Buddhists formed an important element of the population of 


Difnr * s iter, Ba» then collected all the women of the fort, etc Chach 
namah, Vot l, p 153 
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Sind, and in many of the towns e g , Annabel, Nerun 
Maoj, Budhiya, etc they held the post of governor Some 
of these governors no doubt showed the utmost cowardice in 
face of the invaders, and sometimes acted treacherously But 
it was not all Buddhists who did so, and it wan not all 
Hindus who fought for their land and ruler At Budhiya, 
says the Chachnamah T B which was, even as the name implies 
a Buddhist stronghold the Budh headmen came to their 
rulers and expressed their determination to make a night altacl 
on the Muslim army They did make the attempt but they 
fniled because they lost their way in the wilderness The 
people of the same town, it is interesting to note, had stopped 
the victorious march of Sinan, the commander of a previous 
expedition, had killed him and dispersed his troops 

On the other hand it was a Brahmin from the garrison of 
D.bal who betrayed to Kasim the secret which led to the fall 
of the town Some historians are so obsessed with the idea 
of Buddhist influence in Sind that they smell some Buddhist 
plot or treachery m every case of the surrender of a town or 
fort to the Muslims Thus, though it is distinctly stated m 
the Chachnamah that it was a body of one thousand Brahmins 
in Brahmanabad who had shaved then heads and beards 
because their king had died, who betrayed to Kasim the 
hiding place of the royal family. Sir Henry Elliot M asserts 
that they were Buddhists Shaven heads do not alwayB 
make Buddhist monks , and it is a custom which prevails 
in some Rajput states even at the present day, for the ortho- 
dox people to shave off their heads dean mduding their 
eyebrows, on the death of the ruler 

It is stated in the Chachnamah that the Buddhists in 
certain places refused to fight the invaders on the ground that 
killing was forbidden in theu religion That ail Budddists 

* The ChocJmojnoA Vo! I p. 93 

* Elliot, VoU P 506 
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in Smd did not advance such an argument is evident from 
the fact, as has been stated above, that the Buddhists did 
fight m certain places. It was a Buddhist monk who was 
responsible, according to the Chachnamah, for the stiff 
resistance put up by the citizens of Brahmanabad against 
Chach As a matter of fact, the people who tamely sub- 
mitted were certain classes of the civil population, such as 
merchants, monks, agriculturists, who, having no means of 
resistance, were at the mercy of the invaders, and were 
Hindus as well as Buddhists This happened not only m 
Sind, which was dominated by Buddhism, but in all parts of 
India. 

A plausible explanation of the conquest of Smd by the 
Muslims is the prevalence of communal jealousies among the 
Hindu and the Buddhistic elements of the population Mr 
C V. Vaidya thinks that the usurpation of the throne by 
Chach represented a Brahmamcal reaction against Buddhist 
dominance in Smd , M i The Chachnamah, however, describes 
it as a simple palace revolution, and we have not got the 
slightest evidence to infer that it was anything different. Chach 
rebuilt a Buddhist temple m Brahmanabad. His brother 
was a patron of Buddhism . 12 Dahar had a white elephant 
During their reigns, Buddhist influence m society and 
government was not in the slightest degree reduced, as we 
have overwhelming evidence of the fact of such influence at 
the lime of the conquest 

Though we have not got sufficient data for making an 
estimate of the population of Smd, there are some evidences 
to indicate that it was small. Brahmanabad, one of the 
biggest towns m that country, had a population of only ten 
thousand, according to a census taken by Kasim after the 


11 History o] Mediaeval Hindu India, Vo] I, p 163 

12 The Chachnamah states that ‘ he promulgated the religion of the monks and 
hermits ’ The Chachnamah, Vol I, p 57 
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conquest w On the other hand the invading host was large 
Over and above an advanced guard under Abu 1 As wad 
jahara, which joined Kasim on the borders of Sind he had 
six thousand picked horsemen from Syria and Iraq six 
thousand armed camel riders, and a baggage tram of three 
tnousand Bactrian carinels, which however Mir Masum 
converts into three thousand infantry At Makran, again, 
he was joined with other reinforcements by Muhammad 
Harun, while five catapults, each requiring five hundred men 
to work it were transported by sea to Debal 11 When Kasim 
left for Multan for proceeding to the north, his army according 
to the Tarikh i Sind and Luhjatul Kiram consisted of no leas 
than fifty thousand men, besides those he ' had left in the 
forts and garrisons of Sind a It went on swelling partly be- 
cause of the Jats, Luhanis and other tnbes, who joined him 
This is a plea for explaining rationally and by reference 
to natural causes the stray of human failures and human 
successes The Arab conquest of Sind is not explained by 
the superstitious faiths and beliefs of the conquered for the 
conquerors also were superstitious and believed in witchcraft 
and magic The theory of Buddhist treachery does not 
stand examination , and it is high time we should give up 
demanding a scapegoat As has been explained above, 
Sind under Dahar was in no position to offer a suitable 
resistance to the Arabs It was too weak, politically and 
militarily, to do so, while the Arabs were in the high bde of 
their nabonal rise It had no hope of assistance from 
other parts of India, while Kasim had a numerous and 
disciplined army, determined to conquer or die for the 
faith, and backed by the resources of a mighty empire 

11 AD t So people the merchant* nrtb a and agrlenlhnlala were dletded 
aeparatel, In their reapectlre elaaaea and ten thrroaend men high and low were 
counted. TTv* Chachnorrtah In ED tot Vol Ip 153 

11 Elliot, Vol I P 434 

u Ibid p 435 
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UNDISCOVERED SOURCE-BOOKS OF 
PRE-MUGHUL HISTORY 

Dr. ABM Habibullah, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Madrassa, Calcutta 


Students of medieval Indian history have often deplored 
the fact that, unlike the Mughul period, literary sources for the 
earlier period are disappointingly meagre and number only 
a dozen or so to account for nearly five centuries of Muslim 
rule Even these are not all contemporary and include 
works, like the Taj al-Maathu of Hasan Nizami or the 
Tughluq Nama of Amir Khusrau, whose historical interest is 
only secondary Contemporary non- Indian histories like the 
Kamil of Ibn Athir or the Mongol chronicles of the 13 th 
century, in so far as they relate to India, though helpful to 
a certain extent, are not always dependable , and for a con- 
sistent, connected narrative we have to wait till the age of 
Akbar when, for the first time, general histories covering the 
whole of India began to be written. But these, so 

far as the earlier centuries are concerned, can only be 
regarded as secondary sources, and, besides, they contain 
important lacunae This is particularly true of local 

dynasties. For example, we know only a little more than 
the Mughul historians about such provincial kingdoms as 
the Sharqis of Jaunpur, Khaljis of Malwa, Bahmanis of the 
Deccan or even the Pathans of Bengal. No contemporary 
work dealing with these dynasties has come down to u £ 
Similar is the case with some of the important "later 
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Gaznawid Khalji and Lodi sovereigns although, considering 
the interest the Muslims rulers had in history, such works 
presumably did once exist 

This presumption is strengthened by the fact that in 
almost all the existing histories one frequently comes across 
references to unfamiliar authors and titles of historical com 
positions which are not to be found at the present day 
Ntzamuddin Bakhshi, the author of the first general history 
of India, made a systematic search for them and has given 
us a fairly comprehensive list of the authorities he was able 
to consult It is interesting to note that some of these works 
although not known to us, continued to be used down to 
as late as the 1 8th century Elliot s original plan to include 
all the general and special histones in his Bibliographical 
Index would probably have brought many of these to light 
but since the death of Clive Bailey it was never revived 
It is possible that an intensive search may yet produce 
results for of late some very early works like Gardezi s 
Zam aL/lfchbar on the early Ghaznawids, and Haji Dabir 8 
History o] Gujrat have been discovered only accidentally 
It is with this end in view that an attempt is made in this 
paper to collect the available data respecting these long lost 
works 

Taking the earliest of them first those dealing with the 
Ghaznawids, we find mention of no less than five works on 
Mahmud bin Sabuktigin alone Ziauddm Baram 1 mentions 
a Tarikh i Mahmud which Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
said to have known almost by heart and was possibly 
written in verse It seems to be identical with the Tawari\h 
i Mahmudi said to have been written by Mulla Muhammad 
Ghaznawi, a contemporary of Mahmud, which is cited as his 
chief authority by Abdur Rahman Chisti for his work on the 
life and times of the celebrated Salr Masud son of Mahmud 


1 TfiTiiW'fB’OnAaW p +63 
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called the Mirat~i~Masudi and completed during the reign of 
Jahangir 2 3 * * Some of the later writers like the anonymous 
author of the Mukhtasar al-T Warikh 8 and Rustam Ali, the 
author of the T ankb-i-Hindi (completed m 1742), also include 
it in their bibliographies but nothing further seems to be 
known about it now. Another work on Mahmud by the 
well-known poet Unsuri, entitled TauJih-i-Mahmud-i- 
Sahu\tigin> is mentioned by Sarup Chand and Muhabbat 
Khan, authors of the Sahih al-Akhbai and Akhbai~i- 
Muhabbat respectively, both written in the 18th century. 
Ferishta, m his account of Mahmud, refers to a historical 
poem by Unsuri on the victories of Mahmud, 6 * and unless 
the T ard^h<-Mahmud-i-Sabu\tigin is a different work 
altogether, we seem to have at least a portion of it in a 
manuscript in the British Museum. 0 Minhaj-i-Siraj, the 
author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 7 and also Ferishta, 8 quote 
from another work on the reign of Mahmud which is called 
Maqamat and is ascribed to Khwaja Abu Nasr Mishkani who, 
we learn from the same source, was the confidant and 
secretary of both Mahmud and his son Masud. The exact 
title of this work or its scope is not known but Major 
Ravei ty, who thinks it was called Maqamat al-amad Abu 
Nasr Mishkani, states, 0 without, however, specifying the 
source of his information, that it was written by Abul Fazl 
Baihaqi who died m 470-1077 and was the author of the ~ 
well-known history of the Ghaznawids variously called 
Tankh-i-Baihaqi, Masudi and Tarikh-i~Al-i-Sabuktigin, the 
first portion of which, dealing with Sabuktigm and Mahmud, 


2 Elliot, ii, p 515 

3 Ibid , vin, pp 2, 4 

1 Ibid , vm, pp 314, 377 

■5 Briggs, i, p 91 

f> Rieu, in, p 1031 t> 

2 pp 13 14 

8 Briggs, l, pp 32, 97 
'* Trans Tab Nas , 1, p 105 
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u also no longer extant Elliot while referring to these lost 
works , 10 says that they were known to have been in existence 
less than two centuries ago The existence of yet another work 
on Mahmud is testified to by Baram who, in the preface to 
his Akhbar i Barma^ian, mentions a Maathir I Mahmud 
Ghaznauli as having been written by Imam KafFal during the 
life time of that sovereign 11 

The later Ghaznawids do not seem to have had a con 
temporary historian , at least none is menhoned Minhaj- 
l-Snnj, however in the earlier part of the Tabaqat i Naslri, 
frequently quotes from a work which is variously named 
Qasas i-N abl and Tarikh Ibn Haizam Nabl by an author 
whose full name was probably Abul Hasan Haizam bin 
Muhammud al Nabl It has been extensively used for the 
Persian and Central Asian dynasties beginning from the 
Tahmdes of Khurasan to the early Shansabams of Ghor, H 
and could not have been written much earlier than a few 
years before the fall of the Ghaznawids Baram u also in 
eludes the author under the name of the Imam Hazam in 
his list of 'eminent historians of Arab and Ajam It is also 
referred to once by Haji Dabnr in his account of the 
Ghundes, ' and Denison Ross thinks it was a history of the 
Ghurides Possibly the same work is meant by the Tanhji 
i-Shahabuddin Ghori and Tarikh l-Shahabi mentioned 
in the Khufasai al-Twarikh Akhbar I Muhabbal and Tarikh 
i Hindi respectively 10 

Of Shahabuddin Ghon incidentally a remarkably unique 
document is reported to be in existence in the possession of 
Mr Hasan Barm advocate of Bulandshar U P , and the 
author of a monograph in Urdu on Ziauddin Baram It is 

» U p. 433 

11 Ethc i Bodleian Cataloguo of Persian MSS entry No 549 
B Tran*. Tab Nat. Up 11 »nd text p 40 
U p 14 

14 Arabia History of Gafrat U p 657 
li Elliot, viil, pp 8 41 377 
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stated to be nothing less than an original Firman of the 
Ghuride conqueror relating to the final settlement of the fort 

i 

of Baran immediately after its conquest from the Dor chief- 
tain, Rai Bhim Singh Mr Barm, in his above-mentioned 
book, 10 expressed his intention to publish the document at a 
later date, but, as far as my information goes, he does not 
appear to have done so, nor have I been able to get any 
reply to my letters asking for more particulars. Unless it 
turns out to be a forgery, it should obviously be of great 
value as being the earliest State document existing of Muslim 
rule in India and perhaps the oldest Indo- Muslim manuscript 
Till the end of the 1 3th century we hear of no other 
historical work that has not come down to us, and the recent 
discovery and edition of the historical portion of Farkhruddm 
MubarakshalTs Boo\ of Genealogies by Sir E Denison Ross, 
that was once regarded as lost by Mmhaj, perhaps exhausts 
the historical writings of the period. Early in the 14th 
century, however, we come across names of histories which 
are still unfamiliar to us . One is mentioned by Barani 17 who 
ascribes to a Kabiruddin, son of Tajuddm Iraqi, the compila- 
tion of an official history of Alauddin Khalji’s wars, which he 
cites as one of his four chief source-books The author s 
is an unfamiliar name but his father Tajuddm is included by 
Ferishta m the list of learned men who were frequently 
invited to the private parties of Jalaluddm Khalji 18 The 
Tughluqs, specially Firuz, appear to have been great patrons 
of historical literature and almost all the rest of the 14th 
century histories, now lost, bear their name Two, or 
rather three, of them were written by Shams Siraj Afif, the 
author of the well-known Tari\h-i-Firuzshahi, who refers the 
reader for the early life of Firuz’ s father and Muhammud bin 

ifi Zmuddin Barani ? (Urdu), by Syed Hassan Bami, B A , LL B , Delhi, Maktnbn 
Jamea, 1930 

U p 14 

18 Briggs, i, p 293 
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Tughluq s four fold division of his empire lo his two 
Manaqibs on Sultan Tughluq and Muhammud bm Tughluq 
respectively Elliot refers to a third Manaqib which Afif 
proposed to write for Muhammud, son of Fnuz R Beanng 
the last mentioned sovereign’s name is another history listed 
by Nizamuddin in his bibliography, and also cited by a 
number of later writers including the anonymous author of 
the Mukhtasar-al T tcorihh H It is ascribed to a Maulana 
Aerzuddm Khahd (Cham who is better known for his lost 
work on Philosophy and Astrology, A named Dalail i Firuz 
ahah i, translated under Firuz s order from a Sanskrit 
manuscript found in the library at Nagarkot ” Still another 
little known history is found to bear Firuz Shah s name for 
Rieu notices a manuscript in the British Museum containing 
a portion of a historical composition named Khulasat al 
T warilth i Firuz Shahi in which the author Muhammud bm 
Shadi Muhammud al Kanduzi frequently refers to the 
reigning sovertgn Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah 11 In the said 
manuscript it 13 incorporated rather carelessly, foT the original 
author e name was not removed, m what purports to be an 
independently written history, named Tarikh I Mufazzali, by 
Mufazzal Khan a late 17th century writer Mufazzal 
Khan's crime however does not seem to be greater than that 
of his vichm, for as Rieu noticed Muhammud bm Shadi s 
Khulaaat at least m the portion plagiarised in the manus 
cnpt, is nothing more than a textual transcription with some 
omissions and transpositions of the first half of the Tabaqat 
1 Naslri till the year 658-1259, Mmhaj s name having been 
boldly replaced by his own The value of Muhammud bm 

U Tartkh-i FfrttaAaM pp 36 & 42. 

* ra p 270 

* Teh yiy, p 2 (Lucknow ed ) 

B Elliot tBL p 2. 

n ForUht*, quoted in Ell tot, *b p 227 

^ Co fa tag ae of Pert MSS /n the Brit M at. Hi p 892-3 
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Shadi’s work as a contemporary history of Firuz cannot, 
however, be determined for, unfortunately for us, his whole 
book was not plagiarised, so that it is impossible to know 
if he ever wrote anything of his own. 

Another work which should probably be ascribed to the 
15th century is the Mulhiqat-i-T ah qat-i-N asiri by Ainuddm 
Bijapuri, obviously a continuation of Mmhaj’s history. It is 
frequently referred to by Ferishta, particularly for the Khalji 
period, but, strangely enough, finds no mention in any other 
work, not even m the Tabqat-i-Akbari. It may be that 
Ferishta, being a Deccan man, was in a better position to hear 
of the work which presumably had only a local fame, and 
so escaped the notice^of other writers almost all of whom 
belonged to the north. Ferishta also refers to a work with- 
out specifying the title and ascribes it to a Haji Muhammad 
Kandhari. 25 Later writers like Sarupchand, ^author of the 
Sahihal-Akbar 6 and Gulam Husain Salim, author of the 
Riyaz-al-Salatin 27 call it Tankh~i-Ha]i-Muhammad-Kandhari, 
and from the quotations made by them it appears to be a 
general history probably written early in the 1 5th century. 
Another general history named Tarikh-i-Muhammadi by an 
annonymous writer is cited by Nizamuddm Bakhshi 28 as one 
of his authorities. It is not mentioned by the other writers 
except Abdul Haq, the celebrated divine and the author of 
Taribbi-i-Huqqi , who, curiously enough, avoids naming the 
author and dismisses it with the following remark, “The 
T arikh-i-Muhammadi is likewise the name of a historical 
work that somebody composed.’’ 20 A work of that name by 
Muhammad, son of Bihamad Khan, afterwards Malik-al- 
Sharq, completed in 842-1438, is however noticed by Rieu 00 

23 Eg, p 132 (Lucknow ed ) 

26 Elliot, vm, p 314 

27 E g , P 128 

23 Tab A kb , p 3 (Lucknow ed) 

22 Elliot, vi, p 484 

30 Calal of Pcrs MSS , Br Mus, m, p 84 
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and it is not improbable that we have here n copy of the 
history alluded to by Fenshta and Abdul Huq In the !6lh 
century we hear of nnothcr work which was probably named 
Tankh i Ajamt, written during the reign of Ahbai by an 
author whose name hns not been preserved It is mentioned 
and extensively quoted from by Hop Dobir in his Arabic 
history of Gupat for events ranging from the 14th to the 
1 5th century Denison Ross at one time thought it to be 
identical with the Burhan I Masir, 31 but this view he has 
since abandoned 

Of local histories quite a number seems to be still 
undiscovered In this connection we have to note a remark 
able fact that while we have several contemporary or nearly 
contemporary records of the western, southern and northern 
dynasties there is not a single contemporary chronicle, until 
we come to the British period, foT the eastern provinces like 
Bengal and Bchnr If this is due to the destructive climate 
of these provinces it is strange that none of the works, if 
there were any at all, were ever known to other writers 
It would be no less strange if we have to assume that these 
Afghan dynasties, who produced able rulers and have left 
remarkable epigraphic records, never found a renter of 
ment to record their history Perhaps the proposed literary 
history of Bengal by Hnlam Habibur Rahman of Dacca 
which is reported to be in course of preparation will throw 
some light on this topic If we trace the chain of sources 
relaUng to Bengal from the Rlyaz backwards we invanably 
stop at the Tabaqal i Akban for apart from incidental 
references in the TN, Barm and TM, we know of no other 
early work where its history is treated continuously Where 
Nizamuddin Bakhshi got his information from is it seems to 
me, a mystery for he mentions no special history of Bengal 
He however, refers to a Tarikh i Ibrahim Shahl ns one of 

*1 p. cir vol ni At HU. o] Gajral & note* correction*, p 37 
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his sources but it is not known by whom it was written and 
what period it covered ; neither has it been used' by any 
other writer. Niamatullah, the author of the T ari\h-i-Khan- 
Jahan~Lodi, s 2 however, used a work of that name byMouIana 
Mahmud bin Ibrahim Kalwani for his account of the eastern 
Afghans, and a conjecture may be hazarded here that it 
was identical with the work referred to by Nizamuddm and 
was written during the reign of Ibrahim Sharqi of 
Jaunpur. The T abaqat-i-Al^bari testifies to his extensive 
patronage of learned men who flocked to his court and names 
several works written at his desire, and it is not unlikely that 
the T arikh-i-Ibrahim Shahi was also one of them. 88 Mention 
may also be made here of two other works on the Afghans 
ascribed to an author whose name does seem to be familiar. 
They are Tarikh-i-Sultan Bahlul and Tan^h-i-Shei Shah, 
both by one Husam Khan Afghan, and are cited only by 
Sarup Chand, the author of the Sahih-aUAkhbar a late 
1 8th century history. 

The rest of the local dynasties, as has been said above, 
can each boast of at least one contemporary chronicle, some 
of which are already well-known. The Bahmames of the 
Decican alone were known to have had no less than 4 such 
works, none of which, so far as I could ascertain, are extant 
now Ferishta m his account of Mahmud Shah Bahmani’s 
war with Vijayanagar 85 quotes from a work named Tuhjatus- 
Salotin-i-Bahmani by Mulla Daud Bidari. Fuzum Astar 
Abadi, whose work is cited for a variant account of the 
origin of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur, refers to this work of 
Mulla Daud Bidari, but does not mention the title. Curiously 
enough it is not listed in the TA, but Rieu 86 has reason to 

Elliot, v, p 70 

33 Tab-Ah}) (Bib Ind ), p 275 
31 Elliot, viu, p 314 
35 Elliot, vi, p 230 

3G Cat Pars MSS , Br Mus , Vol ni, p / 149 
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place him in the 8th ccnlur) A H A \enificd history of, 
the Bahmani dynast), called the flahman Nama was known 
to have been composed b> Ah Hamza Azan, \ ho flourished 
during the reign of Ahrrnd Shah Bahmani 825*838 n 
but nothing further ts \ nown about it The Siraj of TawanJth 
of kbrtwnjn Muhammad Lari is jci another \%orh on the 
Bahmanis utilised both b> Fcrwhtft*" and NizamudJtn 
Bafchsfit ** the latter stating tint it wnacompifed 67 venrs ago 
that ts m 935/1528 A D Mulls Muhammad Lari it npp-its, 
was the popular name of a Svdnruddin Md o! Lar who, 
according to nn entTj in the Ha/l Iqltm of Aram Ahmnd 
Ran' 5 , travelled from Lar in Persia to the Bahmani capital 
tn the Decenn where he rose to high digmtj nnd received the 
title of Afml Khan A manuscript in the British Museum" 
however contains nn account of the Bnhmnms which is said 
to l>c partly based on the Slraj al Ticarikh of one Muhnmmud 
bm Hasan bin Lulfullnh Lnn, v\ho we arc told was n depen 
dent of iMuhmud Shah Bahmnnt (853-924) Of this author 
there is nnother vvorhm the Bodlc inn Library 1 entitled Safuat 
at A(hber, begun in 902/1496 and dcdieatcdnlso to Mahmud 
Shah Bnhmnm It is a general history up to the death of 
Humnyun Shah Bahmnnt (1482) nnd stnted to be based 
mostly on nn Arabic history entitled Zubdal alTwarikb by 
nn unnamed author, its concluding part relating to the 
Bahmnms being according to Ethe, nn abridgement of 1 the 
same authors larger work, Sirajal TwaHl^h A fourth 
history of the dynasty entitled Tart kh I Bahmani ts cited by 
Nirnmuddin for n statement respecting Ahmnd Shah 
Bahmani s expedition against Vijnynnogni “ It is also 

** C*l of Pen. MSS Vol. trl. p W 

* *EIUo< *11 p 231 

» Bikini 111, p, 3 

* Elbe Cai Per*. Mu. India Offcc* Library Mk No. 24 no. 266. 

41 Rktj C*L P«. Mu p. 1039 

43 Elbe Cil Pen, Ma No 35 

° Locc/I 111 p 122. 
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mentioned by Muhammud Aslam, the author of th eFarhat al- 
Nazirin, completed in 177 1, 44 but nowhere unfortunately is 
the author’s name given. 

Among the provincial dynasties, however, that of Gujrat 
can easily claim to possess the largest number of contem- 
porary chronicles, for apart from those to be presently des- 
cribed, the number of extant works alone is more than that 
possessed by any other dynasty I refer to the two Mirats, 
and the histories of Haji Dabir and Abu Talib Wali (There 
is another work m the Bodleian Library, by Syed Mahmud bin 
Munawwar al-Mulk, entitled Tarikh-i~Salatin-i-Gujrat, cover- 
ing the period from Ahmad Shah to MuzafFar III, 813-980. 
Bodleian, 271). Of those that have not yet been recovered, 
the T abaqat~i~M.ah.Tnud ShahiGujrati , mentioned by theTA, 45 
is perhaps the earliest. It was possibly a general history, 
for Ferishta refers to it on two occasions 45 in his account of 
the Bahmams as well as the Syeds of Delhi. Nothing is 
known about its author but Rieu suggests that the Tabaqat-i - 
Mahmud Shahi is perhaps only a different title of an unnamed 
work on general history by Faizullah Zam al-Abedm bin 
Hussam Ziai, known as Sadar Jahan, a fragmentary manus- 
cript of which is preserved in the British Museum. 47 The 
author of that work incidentally refers to the reigning 
sovereign Mahmud Shah bin Ahmad Shah (863-917) and the 
manuscript comes down only to the Ghonds with a reference 
to the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, although it is supposed to have been 
brought down to the 9th century A H. This identification, 
though plausible enough, does not seem to be beyond doubt 
for a Paris manuscript of the same author’s work, as noticed 
by Rieu himself 48 , bears the title T arikh-i-Sadar^ Jahan which 

4! Elliot, V111, p 164 
15 P 3 (Lucknow ed ) 

4G Briggs, i, p 506 
17 Rieu, Joe ct t , i, p 86 
Ibid , ii, p 1079 
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is the name of on entire!} different work extensively quoted 
from ns such by Fenshtn" ns we!! ns n Inter writer ’ Nizam 
uddm mentions nnother work on Mahmud Shah entitled 
Maalhu i \fahmud Shah Gujrali , nLo by nn unnamed author 
whonpents to linvc lived during the early ycats of that 
sovereign s reign " It wns obviously tlie same work which 
wns used extensively, under the name of Tan{h i Mahmud 
Shahl by the author of the Mlrat i Sifandori, who makes the 
following vngue statement respecting its date and authorship 

After thnt (the Tanl(h I Ahmad Shahl) one of the learned 
men compiled the Tanl^h I Mahmud Shahl in which the 
accounts of Sultan Muzaffar to Mahmud Begardha were 
recorded It w is composed dunng the lifetime of Sultan 
Mahmud 1 On this identification the Maathir i A/ohmud 
Shahl should be nscrib-d to Abdul knnm Hnmndam who 
according to Ricu, had long been attached to Khwaja 
Mahmud Gnwnn the celebrated minister of the Bahmnms 
An incomplete ms of vvlint appears to be in substantial 
agreement with the known particulars of this work but with 
out title or author s name and breaking off immediately after 
Mahmud a accession is preserved in the British Museum” in 
which the author who remains anonymous states thnt he 
was born in 847/ 1443 Bailey” niso refers to a complete 
copy of the Tarll^h l Gujrof which was sent to him from 
Haidnrnbnd, but mentions no author nor the period it covers 
The other histones of Gujrnt on which the Miral I Slkandari 
was based ore three other works to which I have not been 
able to trace any further reference They are the Tarikh I 
Ahmad Slrnhi, and the two histones of Muzaffar Shah I and 

"Pin.) 1)1 

M S*ropCh*nd 5»M/i •/ qtrottfd In Elite vilj p 314 

H Loc eit p 3 

13 Dxnb*y ed. pp l 2 

« Rku toe dt HI p 966 

11 tJ*lW E. C Mohammedan Dowutic*— GaStal* p vU. 
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mentioned by Muhammud Aslam, the author of the Farhat al- 
Nazirin, completed m 177 1/ 1 but nowhere unfortunately is 
the author’s name given. 

Among the provincial dynasties, however, that of Gujrat 
can easily claim to possess the largest number of contem- 
porary chronicles, for apart from those to be presently des- 
cribed, the number of extant works alone is more than that 
possessed by any other dynasty I refer to the two Mirats , 
and the histories of Haji Dabir and Abu Talib Wall (There 
is another work m the Bodleian Libraiy, by Syed Mahmud bin 
Munawwar al-Mulk, entitled Tarikh~i-Salatin-i~Gujrat, cover- 
ing the period from Ahmad Shah to Muzaffar III, 813-980 
Bodleian, 271). Of those that have not yet been recovered, 
the T abaqat-i'Mahmud ShahiGupati , mentioned by theTA, 45 
is perhaps the earliest. It was possibly a general history, 
foi Ferishta refers to it on two occasions 40 m his account of 
the Bahmams as well as the Syeds of Delhi. Nothing is 
known about its author but Rieu suggests that the T abaqat-i- 
Mahmud Shahi is perhaps only a different title of an unnamed 
work on general history by Faizullah Zam al-Abedm bin 
Hussam Ziai, known as Sadar Jahan, a fragmentary manus- 
cript of which is preserved m the British Museum. 47 The 
author of that work incidentally refers to the reigning 
sovereign Mahmud Shah bin Ahmad Shah (863-917) and the 
manuscript comes down only to the Ghonds with a reference 
to the Tabaqat~i-Nasiri, although it is supposed to have been 
brought down to the 9th century A H This identification, 
though plausible enough, does not seem to be beyond doubt 
for a Paris manuscript of the same author’s work, as noticed 
by Rieu himself 4S , bears the title T arikh-i~Sadar Jahan which 

" Elliot, via, p 164 
,5 P 3 (Lucknow ed ) 

Briggs i, p 506 
17 Rieu, loc ci t , i, p 86 
* l Ibid . n, p 1079 
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is the name of an entirely different work extensively quoted 
from as such by Ferishtn'“ as well as a later writer *° Nizam 
uddm mentions another work on Mahmud Shah, enbtled 
Maalhir i Mahmud Shah Gujrati , also by an unnamed author 
who apears to have lived during the early yearB of that 
sovereign's reign It was obviously the same work which 
was used extensively, under the name of Tankh i-Mahmud 
Shahi by the author of the Miral-i Sihandari, who makes the 
following vague statement respecting its date and authorship 
“ Alter that (the Tanljh i Ahmad Shahi) one of the learned 
men compiled the Tankh l-Mahmud Shahi in which the 
accounts of Sultan Muzaffar to Mahmud Begardha were 
recorded It was composed during the lifetime of Sultan 

Mahmud 1 On this identification the Maathir i Mahmud 
Shahi should be ascribed to Abdul kurim Hamadam who 
according to Rieu, had long been attached to Khwaja 
Mahmud Gawan, the celebrated minister of the Bahmams 
An incomplete ms of what appears to be in substantial 
agreement with the known particulars of this work but with 
out title or author s name and breaking off immediately after 
Mahmud s accession is preserved in the British Museum” in 
which the author, who remains anonymous, states that he 
was born in 847/1443 Bailey 51 also refers to a complete 
copy of the Tarlkh t-Guj rat which svas sent to him from 
Haudarabad, but menUons no author nor the period it covers 
The other histones of Gujrat on which the Mir at i-Sikandarl 
was baBed are three other wotIcs to which 1 have not been 
able to trace any further reference They are the Tarikji i 
Ahmad Shahi, and the two histones of Muzaffar Shah I and 

" P I n 3 132. 

M Cb*nd Sohih al Akhbar q acted in Elliot, vilL, p 314 

n Loc. dt , p 3 
13 Bombay ed pp 12 
c Rteu loc. dt Itt p 966 
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Muzaffar Shah II, both called T arikh-Muzaffar Shahi 55 The 
first, we are told, was written by one Hulwi Shirazi in verse, 
and dealt with selected events of the reigns of Muzaffar and 
Ahmad Shah. Bailey 50 considered this work as lost but he 
drew attention to the extensive quotations that are to be found 
in the Mirat-iSi\andari. He also refers to a large fragment 
of the Tanl?h'i-Muzaffar Shahi 11 which the Mirat says was 
written by a Mulla, preserved m the British Museum which, 
although incomplete, contains the whole account of Muzaffar ’s 
campaign against Malwa undertaken to restore Mahmud 
Khalji II to the throne Two other historical works on 
Gujrat are mentioned by Haji Dabir, the author of the Arabic 
History of Gujrat. One is the T ufat al-Sadat from which he 
quotes extensively and is ascribed to a person named Aram 
Kashmir 57 , who, according to the Mirat-i-SiJ^andari 58 , 
compiled it for his patron, Syed Mubarak Bukhari, a high 
official m Mahmud Begardha’s court and the head of the 
influential Bukhari Syeds of Gujrat Although primarily an 
account of the Bukhari Syeds, it must have been of sufficient 
importance as a political history to lead the author of the 
Mirat~i-Sikandari to remark that after the close of Aram’s 
history (1 545) there was no other work on the basis of which 
the later facts of the reign of Muzaffar III could be recorded. 50 
The other work, for quotations and fuller particulars of which 
we are indebted solely to Haji Dabir, is the Tabaqat-i-Bahadlir 
Shahi , also called T abaqat-i-Hussam Kham , by Hussam 
Khan, who, accordmg to the Haji, “ wrote up to the year 
940/1534, and then his pen dried up ” 60 It must have been 
a general history, for Haji Dabir depended on it for the 


65 Loc Ctf , p 2 
65 Loc c it 

6 ? Loc ext , i, pp 113, 320 326 
58 Quoted in Bailey, Guzrat, p 436 
69 Commissariat, History oj Guzrat, p 420, 
6° Loc cit , n, p 227 
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periods not covered by the TN and Barani , 61 while Abdul 
Huq, in an unnamed treatise of his translated by Elliot ° says 
that written after Baram s Tarikh i Firuzshahi, it contained 
“ all the rest of the annals of Fmiz’s reign as well as those 
of the Gujrat sovereigns It was perhaps belter known as 
the Tarikh I Bahadur Shahi under which name Nizamuddin n , 
Abdul Huq, as well as the authors of the later works like 
the Tarikh i Mamallk i-Hwd“ and Akhbar i Muhabbat a refer 
to a history of Gujrat which, as Denison Ross has shown “, 
could be no other than Hussam Khan s Tabaqat It is 
mentioned once by the author of the Mlral I A hmadi 57 while 
the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandan had to depend entirely on 
this work for the reign of Bahadur Shah The latter states 
that its author was the grandson of Muhafiz Khan who we 
learn from Haji Dabir, was originally named Jamaluddm 
Muhammud, son of Malik Shah, and held a high office in 
Mahmud Begardha s court * ** ft is curious that except Haji 
Dabir, no one ever cared to mention the author by name and 
judging from the intentionally brief references to it, Hussam 
Khan’s history was not probably very popular A reason of 
this unpopularity may perhaps be found in the following 
sentence of the Mirat i Sikandari 11 After the Tankh i 
Muza (Jar Shahi some one wrote the Tarikh l Bahadur Shahi 
but in such a style that not a sentence could be understood 
except by guesswork and inferences Two other works of 
a more or less biographical nature but quite valuable for the 
history of Gujrat are also menUoned by Haji Dabir and 

*1 Rom E. D Index to tKc Arabic Hiticnv of Gutrut p 84 

0 Elliot vl p 484 

«J Loc, eft p- 3 (Locknow ©d ) 

M ETlfot vfU, p. 201 
o Ibid, p 377 

» Arabic Hltiorg of Gxural It preface 

** Idem. 

*• Ibid. U p xx»m. 

* Loc. eft p 2, 
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I have failed to find any reference lo their existence at the 
present day. One is called Riyaz al-Rizwan fi Maalhir-i- 
Masnad al Ali AsaJ Khan by the famous Arabic author, 
Ibn Hajar Haihami, and was obviously an official biography 
of Asaf Khan, Bahadur Shah’s prime minister, who was 
murdered with Mahmud II m 1 5 55. 70 The other is a supple- 
ment to this work also m Arabic by Haji Dabir himselt 
who named it al-Maali al-Masnad al-Alid 1 Two little-known 
histories of the Khaljis of Malwa may be mentioned in con- 
clusion. They are the Ta)i\h-i-Mahmud Shahi Mandawi and 
the Tankh-i- Mahmud Shahi Khard Mandavoi, included m 
Nbzamuddm s bibliography, 72 and were obviously named after 
Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah Khalji (839-873) and Mahmud 
Shah bin Nasir Shah Khalji, the contemporary of Muzaffar III 
of Gujrat No further reference is made to them subsequently 
and the r authorship will perhaps never be established In the 
Bodleian Library, there is what appears to be a unique copy 
of a work on Abul Muzaffar Mahud Shah of Malwa, entitled 
Maathir-i-Mahmud Shahi, which may, however, prove to be 
identical with the first-named work The author who calls 
himself All bin Mahmud al-Kirmani, and was known as 
Shihab Hakim, was in the service of Mahmud and says that 
he wrote the present work at the command of his successor 
Ghiyasuddm bin Mahmud 78 

Arabic History oj Guzrat, in, p 36 

71 Idem 

72 Tab Abb p 3 iLucknow ed ) 

73 Ethe, Cal Pers Mss at the Bodleian Library, No 270 
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ALAUDDIN' S MARKET REGULATIONS 

Dr Banarsiprasad Saksena, M A Ph D (Lend ) 

Attahabad Uniotmiy 

Alauddin has teen called the greatest despot of the 
medieval period of Indian History He is represented as 
riding rough shod over centunes-old ideals and over the 
cherished rights of the masses and classes His courage and 
ruthlessness have become proverbial Baram charges him 
with 1 having shed mere blood than Pharaoh is guilty of 
And yet if we attempt to analyse the events of his 
reign a very different story unfolds itself PerhapB no 
Sultan of that age listened more attentively to the advice and 
suggestions of his prominent officials than Alauddin When 
Ataul Wlulk told him that * religion is the concern of 
prophets and its foundation relates to revelation , he 
immediately brushed aside his fond dreams Again, 
on the advice of the Bame person he substituted for 
the scheme of world conquest a scheme for the 
conquest of India Indeed rare were the occasions when 
in moments of crises he did not summon the council of his 
ministers or reject their suggestions The only recorded 
instance of his dissenting with the Kotwal was when he was 
asked to play a waiting game m the face of the assembled 
hosts of Qutlugh Khwaja And for this he adduced cogent 
reasons, the strongest of them being the prospects of the loss 
of Imperial prestige 

Alauddin succeeded in his calculations He had to pay 
dearly for the victory, but enormous was the gain in 
118 — I290B 
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proporlton to the sacrifice of Zafar Khan This, however, did 
not stop the Mongols from repeating these adventures which 
provided much food for thought to the Sultan If Barani is 
to be believed, it is evident that for days and nights in 
succession Alauddm discussed the plans of preventing the 
Mongol invasions. And it was in consultation with his 
advisers that he decided to recruit a large army, which in its 
turn brought him face to face with the problem of maintain- 
ing it at the lowest possible cost. 

This is the genesis of Alauddm’s market regulations. They 
••.ere not conceived in a mere dare-devil spirit but were the 
result of sound deliberation. The eight clauses of these 
regulations display a breadth of vision which is almost 
modern in character Barani has enumerated them without 
completely grasping their significance. He was more con- 
cerned with the result of these regulations rather than with 
tluir importance The first and the greatest wonder of the 
ten wonders of the reign of Alauddin, according to him, was 
* the cheapness of grain, cloth, and other necessities of life, 
which did not vary even when there was scarcity of rainfall ; 
and while the Sultan was alive cheapness of rates was not 
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same it is likely, nay it is almost certain, that these agencies 
of supply and distribution attempted to profit themselves enor- 
mously at the expense and to the inconvenience of both the 
people and the State They must have resorted to practices 
which to-day are known by the designations of speculation 
and ‘ cornering 

RegulaUon number five says that ‘ a general order against 
regulating of com was issued, and it remained so steady 
during the Alai reign that no one class of persons from 
amongst the merchants, the village contractors u), and 

the bamyas, etc , could possibly regulate com even to the 
extent of a maund (Baram p 307) ‘And if regulated com 
was discovered it was forfeited to the state and the cuipnt was 
severely flogged The officers of Diwan 1 Ala took agree 
ments from the nawaba and k ar k.una of the Doab that they 
would not permit even a single individual to regulate com, 
and if any one was discovered having done it, the naib and 
mulaarrij shall be held gudty and they shall have to answer 
to the state for their conduct 

From the foregoing description it would be clear that the 
greatest evil which the state had to guard against was the 
practice of cornering so freely indulged in by merchants 
And this reminds one of the difficulties of our present govern 
ment The moment war was declared merchants began to 
behave in the traditional way Six hundred years ago their 
only concern was to make money and so it is to-day But 
Alauddin and his advisers were far more daring They 
not only passed a pious act for the control of prices but did 
something which was far more effective But this was per- 
haps due to the limited area to which then regulations were 
to be applied They were meant for Delhi only This 
however, by no means takes away even an ista from the 
credit which belongs to Alauddin for displaying extraordinary 
courage and comprehension He not only laid down a 
schedule of prices and rates but he also made a thorough 
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arrangement for the supply of provisions and for the control of 
markets. And the present government will be well advised 
if it examines the regulations which were enacted so many 
centuries ago. 

Another point m connection with these regulations to 
which attention must needs be drawn is that by their very 
nature they were intended to be temporary. That they con- 
tinued to be enforced throughout the reign was due to the fact 
that war conditions continued to obtain m India during the 
entire period of Alauddm’s sovereignty. 
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THE HISTORICITY OF THE LOVE 
ROMANCE-DAUL RANI WA 
KHIZR KHAN 

Dr K R Qanungo M A , Ph D 

Dm era Unioertitp 

Hindus and Mussalmans have of late become rather 
touchy and often unreasonable in regard to historical 
criticism Hindus do not like Hindu women falling in love 
with Mussalmans even in the pages of past history So one 
Hindu critic of Amir Khusrau and his poem Daul Ram wa 
Khtzr Khan has, we should say, very uncharitably, attnbuted 
the fabrication of the love romance to the poet’s Islamic 
bias and prejudice and hatred against Hindus He has 
attempted to prove that Deval Rani was a fictitious character 
According to this writer Amir KhuBrau perhaps distorted an 
actual historical fact There is a Hindi epic Hammir Rasa, 
and also a Sanskrit epic Hammira Mahaljavya which mention 
one Devalla Devi, a daughter of the famous hero Hamir 
Chauhan of Ranthambhar , Alauddm demanded this 
princess as the bnde of his son under the threat of war , 
Devalla Devi was willing to sacrifice herself for the welfare 
of her father a kingdom , but the Rajput chief’s wrath 
flared up at her suggestion , Hamir consigned the women 
folk to the flames of Jauhar and died fighting with desperate 
valour It is quite jiossible, this writer says 
V flU 3 mTPt Sit fStCTHf 5ft 5ISR 5ft, ’St* 

TTOT upa $ PTP 5ft 5 imp 5IT51 TO PfTWTHf ( ^TOP^t Ptm 
figfare ) qft 5WR5f Pf 5fT, 5if TOW fatJT I 1 

1 Lai Gupta, intrtxluctian Daal Rani t£a KhUr Khan. 
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This is nothing but prejudice running amock No 
student of history with a grain of sense m him would admit 
that Amir Khusrau who had been almost an eye-witness of 
what happened at Ramthambhar and outlived the Khalji 
dynasty is less trustworthy than the author of Hammira 
Mahakavya written 47 years after the incident simply 
because one happens to be a Muslim, the other a Hindu. 
On the contrary the Hamir Raso and Hammira MahafyaVya 
are sad illustrations of the short memory of Hindus regarding 
their own history and sorry attempts to hide historical igno- 
rance behind the veil of fiction 

We should however, draw the attention of historians to 
the following facts that give rise to legitimate doubt regard- 
ing the authenticity of Devalram-Khizr Khan episode : 

( i ) Ziauddm Baram, the earliest independent writer who 
derived most of his information from his uncle Ala-ul-Mulk, 
and also read Amir Khusrau’s work, says that Rai Karan of 
Gujrat fled for shelter to Ramdeva of Deogiri and that his 
Wives and daughters ( Zanan wa do\htaran-i-u ) fell into the 
hands of the army of Islam. (Text, p. 251 , Bib. Ind.). 

(li) Sixty years after Ziauddm Baram another historian, 
Yahaya Seirhmdi, writes m T an\h-i-Mukara\ishahi : At 
the approach of Ulugh Khan the Rai was defeated 

and the country sacked the > Khan captured twenty 
elephants, ran in pursuit of the Rai so far as Somnath” (Text, 

p. 76). 

{in) The next reliable authority, Nizamuddm Ahmad, m 
his Tabaqat-i-Ak.bari repeats almost veibatim the language of 
Baram with only the interpolation of the name (perhaps 
transferred incautiously) from the marginal note of some 
Ms. to the text itself. The passage reads as follows * 
Zanan wa dokhtaran Devalrani ba fyhazana wa fil ba-dast-i- 
lashkar uflad. 

Nizamuddm knew enough Persian as not to make such 
ungrammatical construction : he would have certainly added 
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after dol^htaran u k e c k e az an DeValran! nSm darad, ’ if 
he intended to transmit the name of any pnnce38 

(ft>) We rule out of consideration, the gossipy Badayuni 
who quotes unsuspectingly Amir Khusrau s Daulrani wa 
Khizr Khan as if it was not a poem but a sober history 
Fenshta and others who follow suit deserve even less 
consideration 

<o) Forbe s Rasmala or History of Gujrat contains a 
Hindu legend regarding the fate of Rai Karan but there is 
no mention of his daughters or wives Devalram and Kamala 
Devi Muslim histones of Gujrat such as T arif^h i-A hmadl 
merely repeat Amu Khusrau s love story 

So the Devalram story appears to have originated with 
Amu Khusrau who had no other motive except that of 
creating a heroine for his epic I have discussed at length 
elsewhere that DcOatranl wa Khizr Khan is not even a 
histoncal romance It belongs to the same class of works 
as Yusuf wa Zulaikha Shirin wa Farhad Wrong transla 
tions by Elhot and Dowson of some extracts have given nse to 
a wrong notion that Amir Khusrau was given a Ms of this 
love epic composed by Khizr Khan at whose request the 
poet rendered it into Persian 

1 have simply set the ball rolling and it is expected that 
a thorough examination of this controversy will be taken up 
by some able scholar 
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Dr Tarachand, M A , D Phil (Ckon ) 

Principal kayrniha Pelhsala Allah abed 


Gentlemen, 

My first word must be that of gratitude to the organisers 
of tbe Indian History Congress for the honour they have 
done me in electing me President of the section on the 
Mughul period of Indian History 1 am fully aware of the 
fact that there is a number of historians in our country who 
have devoted their great talents to the study of the period, 
who have deservedly acquired high reputation in the world of 
scholarship, and who on account of their solid achievements, 
ore much worthier than I to fill this position if, then, the 
choice has fallen on me, I attribute it to the desire to give 
prominence to an aspect of history which, although of ever- 
abiding interest, needs to be especially emphasized to-day I 
mean the history of Indian culture 

Now, before I speak about the period which extends 
roughly from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century I believe it will be useful to say a word 
regarding its position in the chain of epochs which constitute 
the history of India, for, to understand any one period, it is 
necessary to know its relaUons with those preceding it, and 
with the underlying continuity which finds varied expression 
in them I have no doubt that unbiased historians will agree 
that Indian culture is unique There is no living culture 
which can compare with it in age, with the possible exception 
of the Chinese For, of its original contemporanes the 
Iranian and the Egyptian have scarcely retained any vestiges 
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philosophy, art, literature and religion which express the 
abundant wealth of inner experience and illumine the secret 
recesses of the human spirit Let me give one illustration of 
this tendency, which concerns widely separated epochs of our 
history 

The first instance of this tendency is furnished by the 
earliest culture whose remains have been unearthed in the 
Indus valley Take the statue of the three faced god who is 
seated on a low throne, with legs bent double beneath him 
heel to heel, and toes turned downwards His arms are out- 
stretched, his hands tvith thumbs to the front resting on his 
knees, and the lower limbs bare Or take the head of the 
male statue with its eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose, 
wearing robes adorned with a trefoil pattern No one can 
fad to recogntze in these the typical altitude of Yoga 

Two thousand years later the Bhngnvad Gits describes in 
glowing verse a similar attitude 


IIU'SIU rpr pur I 


Ntf reiuRtltlifa URtreui? felT! I 
ndtfurnftrrra 5t n 

mr nunt nfiraf g$ snrfltt jwp ii 
mu fuuirraft ar^ t5Troi i 
UtfrpTf vnfnMol g slot Hfrnmnr' It 
jwltwud oh rftfbu' g^gHmTi 
wife rrtuTHii RTOjtmuismi, u 1 

[ Bhagavad Gild Chap VI ] 


1 Id opart piece eetehllehed on a fixed eeet of hi* own neither very much 
reUed nor very low medeofodoth a black antelope ami fcleAo ffrmw one on r the 
other there bavins made the mind one poloted with thoosht end the fandlMie of the 
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Another two thousand years pass, and we read in the 
Akbarnama of what happened on May 23, 1578 

3 -5 " fjj ^ ^ 

) ~ L /o-'>As-o ^lco £^-9 b u^bb-* cii^> 

- <A~w ) ^s)) 8O-J0 f) J~$ J 6 b 

Ci~A.U£> (Uii-a. - JjJ 1j ^wOSjJjp (jj 1 — SJ^* _3 

J~? L^*a4> bLJj-^ ^b-johc ^^5 J-P )^J - Ll^ik|0-3 ) 

• • 

^ o-J ®b ^ ) ^,Lj)(3 j-i j cVJ Lj &~i 

The sculpture of Mohenjodaro, the poetry of the Song 
Celestial, and the sonorous prose of Abul Fazl find support 
m Patanjall’s aphorisms, which constitute at once the philo- 
sophy of an abiding Indian experience and the programme 
of Indian contemplation. With the key we may open 
the locked doors of many a hall m the spacious mansion of 
our culture 

Lest I may be misunderstood, let me hasten to add that 
although inwardness is the dominant note of Indian culture, 
the epochs of its development are marked with a growing 


senses subdued, steady on his seat, he should practice Yoga for the purification of the 
self Holding the body, head and neck erect, immovably steady, lookmg fixedly at 
the point of the nose, with unseeing gaze, the self serene, fearless, firm m the vow of 
the Brahmacharl, the mind controlled, thinking on Me ; harmonised, let him sit aspiring 
after Me As a lamp in a windless place flickereth not, to such is likened by the 
Yogi of subdued thought, absorbed in the Yoga of the self Supreme joy comes to 
this Yogi whose mind is peaceful, whose passionate nature is calmed wbo is sinless 
and has identified himself with the Eternal ” 

2 That seeker after truth struck the pace of enquiry into this wide expanse (of the 
heart) and m the pleasance of chase carried on the struggle with his own self He 
imparted the light of uniqueness of the pure spots and attractive fields of the selected 
abode of bliss And as search and discovery are inter related, the lamp of sight 
was lighted, and a strange ecstasy overtook the heavenly person The passion of 
discernment of the Divine cast its shadow Its description is beyond the power of 
those who are unaccustomed to high resolves, and wise men of enlightened con- 
science cannot find a way to it 
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reception and recognition of the outward In fact, the 
subjective, abstract, undefined and impersonal, have been 
gradually overlaid with the objective, concrete definitive, and 
individualized It is not possible in this address to collect 
all the evidence which is necessary to sustain this thesis 
What I shall, however, endeavour to do, is to draw attention 
to facts relating to the period of Mughul rule which indicate 
the stage reached in this transformation 

The impression which the study of the Mughul period 
produces on the mind is that of extraordinary exuberance of 
intense movement m the field of practical affairs of enormous 
fertility in the fields of art and of letters and of remarkable 
abundance of striking personalities which crowd upon the 
stage of history This tremendous release of the springs 
of our energy was the result of two factors the gradually 
rising potential of the ancient cultural impulse after the 
depression caused by the early conquests of the Turkish 
invaders, and the impact of the forces originating in Central 
Asia The result was the emergence of new forms in India 

What we notice about the new culture is that it is organic 
in character, for the new conceptions inspire all its depart 
ments equally, that these new conceptions are based on a 
mutual exchange of ideas between the old inhabitants of the 
country and the newcomers, and that institutions of society 
are as much affected by this movement of assimilation as 
creations of the mind — science, philosophy, art, literature, 
religion 

Let me deal with some of the latter Take the sciences 
first, for scientific thought is basic to all else It is well 1 
known that Hindu mathematicians highly developed several 
branches of their science They showed characteristically 
special aptitude in the abstract science of number actual and 
symbolical, with the result that Arithmetic and Algebra 
attained far greater perfection in India than m any contem 
porary or ear lier civilization In Arithmetic, the Hindus 
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were the inventors of the zero, the numeral notation, the 
positional system, and many of the methods of the four 
fundamental operations, and the checks on these operations. 
In Algebra, they were the first to use the concepts of nega- 
tive quantities and irrational numbers, to invent the general 
method of solving indefinite equations, and the cyclic method 
of solving quadratic equations. These are regarded by 
historians of Mathematics as the greatest achievements before 
Lagrange in the 17th century They worked at Geometry, 
Conic Sections and Trigonometry also, but according to 
Cajori, “ Hindu Trigonometry is meritorious, but rests on 
Arithmetic more than on Geometry, . . on the other hand, 
their Geometry was merely Mensuration, unaccompanied 
by demonstration.” It is empirical and intuitive, working 
without the apparatus of definitions, postulates, axioms and 
proofs, and is mainly concerned with the areas of triangles 
and quadrilaterals. 

On the contrary, Muslim mathematicians evolved a 
geometrical bent of mind They studied the works of Euclid 
and Apollomous and other Greek geometricians, and so it 
came to pass that while they excelled the Hindus in 
Geometry, they remained far behind m Algebra. The 
difference between the two is brought out m the solution of 
quadratic equations, for, whereas the Hindus solved them by 
the analytical method, the Muslims employed Geometry for 
the same purpose 

Trigonometry, which is so nearly allied to Geometry, 
and which has such a close bearing on Astronomy, was 
studied by the Hindus, who, however, employed chords, 
sines, versed sines, and cosines mainly, and computed 
trigonometrical tables of these functions. But the Arabs 
first made real use of tangents, cotangents, secants and 
cosecants, and drew up the tangent tables. 

In Astronomy as well, the difference between the points 
of view of the Hindus and the Muslims was considerable, the 
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first laying stress upon the theoretical and calculatory, and the 
second upon the practical and objective or observational 
aspects The astronomical instruments mentioned m Sans- 
krit wotIcs, are the sun-dial consisting of a vertical gnomon, 
and the clepsydra, while the armillary sphere is described 
only for purposes of demonstration The Arabs, on the 
other hand, built fine observatories and devised improved 
instruments to correct and verify the observations of their 
predecessors , especially did they labour on the astrolabe to 
make it perfect 

From early times the mathematical ideas of the two 
began to exercise influence upon each other, but during the 
Mughul period this movement attained its greatest height 
We find Muslims eager to acquaint themselves with the 
work of the Hindus and the latter returning the compli- 
ment with equal ardour Among the treatises which were 
translated from Sanskrit into Persian we find mention of 
the following First among them is BhsakarSchSryya s 
Siddhlnta Siromani, consisting of the four parts, Ld&vatJ, 
Btjagamta, Grahagamta and Golfidhyfiya They were all 
appropriated in Persian compilations and translations 
Ltkvatl was translated by Faizi, and Bynganita (Algebra) 
by Ataullah Rashldt DastOrul' amal by an unknown writer 
contains an account of Hindu Astronomy and Zubdatul 
QawSnln by Harsukh Rai Sahgal of Hindu Arithmetic 
Bada lul FunUn, another arithmetical book based on Lllfivatl, 
was translated by Medinl Mol Tanjlm and Burhfinul Kiffiyat 
by anonymous authors and AnwSrul NujOm by Qubfll 
Muhammad AnsSrl on Hmdu Astronomy and Hukmur 
Riyfin by Muhammad ZamSn were books on Mathematics 
and Astronomy , so were Ris&lfi dar llmi NajOm and Jadwal 
Sitttn Buzurg by Muhammad Blqar Yazdt BurhtauJ 
IkhtiyArSt dar To ylm Ssa’t bo tartq HunOd and Uyttnud Dtn 
Shlh s RisSlsh 1 NujOm were transladons of Ratlin Mil* 
Bahfiud Din Arndt, whose KhulSstul Hisfib was one of the 
, 1 20 — 129GB 
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most popular text-books in those times, borrowed the rule 
of nine for checking the accuracy of multiplication from 
Hindu treatises Humayun, the astronomer king, whose 
devotion to the lore of the stars was the cause of his un- 
timely death, so much absorbed the Hindu atmosphere as to 
order the wearing of robes of different colours on different 
days of the week, corresponding to die colour of the presid- 
ing planet of the day At Akbar’s instance Hakim FathuIIah 
Shiraz! translated Zl]-i-Mirzai into Sanskrit. 

On the other side we have treatises in Sanskrit and Hindi 
showing the influence of Arab science. Weber, in his History 
of Indian Literature, points out the numerous technical terms 
which Hindu astronomers borrowed from Arabic without 
much change m their shape. Dutt and Singh in the history 
of Hindu Mathematics refer to the Gelosia method (Kapat 
Sandhi) which appears in Ganesha’s Ganita Manjarl, a 
commentary on Lilavatl written m the 1 6th century The 
method appears first in the writings of Al. Banna (13th 
century) and Abu Zakariya al Hassar (12th century). We 
have also an astrological work for calculating auspicious days 
(muhurtas), bearmg the title Jyotirvidabh'arana (16th cen- 
tury) and ascribed to one Kalidasa, which shows Arab in- 
fluence. Kamalakara’s Siddhanta Tattva Viveka shows 
knowledge of Muslim Astronomy. Mathuranath Sukla wrote 
the Jyotish Siddhantasara in Benares by the order of Raja 
Dalachandra in 1 778, drawing his materials chiefly from 
Arabic sources There is a number of works in Sanskrit 
which deal with the influence of the stars on the life of man 
and seek to forecast the events of the year. They bear the 
title of Tajika Sastra. Among the authors occur the names 
of Keshava (Tajika Paddhati), Haribhatta (Tajikasara), Surya 
(Tajika Alankara), Nllkantha (Todarananda), Govmda 
(Risala), Balkrishna (Tajika Kaustubha), etc. 

But the outstanding name in the field of Astronomy is 
that of Mirza Raja Sawai jai Singh (born m 1693), under 
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whose enlightened patronage Arabic astronomical works were 
translated into Sanskrit He was himself an excellent 
mathematician and astronomer, and, at hts instance, Pandit 
Jagannnth translated from the Arabic Ptolemy s Almagest 
(SiddhlSntasSra Kaustubha), and Nayana Suhh UpSdhySya 
rendered Euclid s Geometry into Sanskrit (Rekhfiganita) 
Nasiruddin Tosi s work on the use of circular instruments was 
rendered from Arabic into Sanskrit under the title of Katara 
Jai Singhs chief mm, however, was to conect the calculations 
of the astronomical tables then m existence, and for this 
purpose he erected five wonderful observatories, at Jaipur, 
Delhi, Muttra, Ujjain and Benares and compiled the Zlj i- 
Muhnmmad Shshl 

We find nlso dictionaries of Arabic-Sansknt technical 
terms evidently to help the )eamera to understand Arabic 
scientific terms For instance, the Paras! Jatnkam which 
begins thus 

iTaI rarraril rnhi riu-iA RtfMts’nn tret in! i 

and the Pfirasi PrakSsha which was compiled by Vedsnga 
Rsya under the patronage of Shah Johan 

In Hindi also works were compiled on Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Astrology, on the basis of Persian and 
Arabic books Instances are the Mata Chandra (on Astro- 
nomy) of Fateh Singh who is also the author of DostOr 
Matnka, a book on acountancy, of Muhrnm which described 
the method of forecasting the events of the year, and of Guna 
PrakSsha (on Mathematics) , Han Prasad’s Hisfib Ssthik on 
Astronomy , and other books furnish other instances 

If we consider the other sciences we find similar 
tendencies In medicine we have translations of Sanskrit 
treatises into Persian, c g , Bodleian MSS , 1615 , Tibb-i- 
Hmdi of Hakim Ahasanullsh Khan, M’adan us Shift i- 
Sikandart compiled by Bhuvah bin Khawfis Kban from 
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compiled in the 1 6th nnd later centimes not only mention the 
fell disease which the Europeans introduced into India about 
this time, but also new drugs like Chob Chlnl, Mausill, Pfira 
stka 'Akarkarha, etc Again Madhava 8 Rasahaumudl, 
Govindn DSsa s Bhaishajya RatnSvalt and other works des 
cnbe the preparation of mineral acids and use the newly 
coined term ‘‘drSvaka” (solvent) for them There is no 
doubt that “the regular application of the mineral acids to 
technical opcraUons dates from the lime of the Emperor 
Akbar or perhaps a little earlier (P C Ray History of 
Hindu Chemistry, p 187 ) 

It will not be out of place to mention here that encyclo- 
pedic treatises containing accounts of many sciences were 
rendered from one language to another Instances are the 
Bhopal Sistra by an unknown author which is a Persian 
encyclopaedia of general information regarding Hindu sciences 
(MS , Edinburgh, 326) MajmO a of Gangs Bishan Kaul deal 
mg with Hindu mythology, customs, practices, etc in 
Persian and Hindustani (MS A 5 B 1717), Tuhfatul Hind 
of MirzS Khin bin Fukhruddtn Muhammad which contains a 
descnpUon of Pingala Tuba, AlankSra, SnngSra, Sanglta 
Koka, and Ssmudnka (MSS , Khuds Bakhsh Library Nos * 
911-912) Other works like Shshid l Sadiq of Muhammad 
Sadiq Azsdant (K B Library, 913) and Farhnng i Auraiig 
shsht by Hidsynt Ullah (MS A S B , 1367) deal with Indian 
subjects, e g , PranSySma, minerals plants and animals of 
India 

Of the Arabic encyclopaedic works which were translated 
into Persian and of Persian works compiled on their lines in 
India which were studied both by the Hindus and by the 
Muslims, Jawfihrr ul UlOm i HumSyDnl by Muhammad Ffizil 
Samarqandl, Uqul Ushra of Muhammad Bararl UmmI (Shah 
Jahan s reign) and translations of Mujmilul Hikmat of Im&m 
Majrttl of Maghnbl, Danish NSmS-i A’laJ of Ibn J i Sm5, jami 
ul U lam of rakhxuddin Rszl Durratut Taj of Qutub Uddin 
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Mahmud ShirazI, Nafais ul funun fi ’Araisul ’UyGn of 
Muhammad Amili, were best known. 

Another group of books, which may be classified as 
D'cudo-scicnce or nescience (the Kullahu Sirrun of the Arabic 
classifications), flourished like noxious weeds choking the fair 
fields of knowledge and wisdom. Under this head may be 
counted such subjects as astrology, horoscopy, geomancy, 
palmistry, physiognomy, phrenology, interpretation of 
dreams, magic, etc. A list of books in Persian, Sanskrit and 
Hindi could be compiled showing how a fusion had taken 
place among the two communities so far as the study of these 
v.ns concerned Utter futility and sheer waste of mental 
cncrg\ as this literature exhibits, it is nevertheless an interest- 
ing expression of the common attitudes and ways of thought 
that prevailed in India in the period I am considering. 

But let me pass on to subjects worthier of our attention 
and of really greater intrinsic value. First among them shall 
1 take literature The first thing that strikes us about it is its 
abundance It appears as if the floodgates of creative energy 
were thrown wide open, and, whether the medium of 
expression is Persian or some form of Hindi, an ever-increas- 
ing flow presses onwards. Poets, story-writers, historians, 
biographers, bollc-lcttrists m numbers almost beyond count, 
contribute to this profusion All communities arc represented 
among the writers, and, although it is true that the proportion 
of Mudirn authors in Hindi and allied languages and of 
Hindus m Persian is, for obvious reasons, unequal, it is sur- 
p-tMne that the number of Muslim Hindi writers and of 
Hm lu Pt rsian writers is so large And it is not merely a 
m itier of qjontiU, for the quality ot literature produced, 
p he i from the highest standards of literary criticism, is 
>rn i/urdv inch \Vc_ fin 1 aho that the credit for attaining such 
1 *rd 4 r y hi .rc i L\ the two commumtte-s in either field. 


\\ h t'cvtr other teeter m«*y have been responsible for this 
Ur:rrru1cc-> output, tlerc is no doubt whatever that the 
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enlightened patronage, the broad sympathies, and the mex 
haustible generosity of the Mughul Emperors, their princes, 
noblemen and governors, and of the independent and feuda 
tory Rajas, powerfully stimulated the growth of this literature 
In fact, during this period, the Mughul courts became the 
lodestone towards which artists, poets and literary men were 
attracted from far and near In the present times of national 
backwardness and of intellectual and material poverty, it does 
one 3 heart good to read what foreigners seeking our hospita 
hty thought of our country Says Stub 

ts — * Ja j-» jJ aA» j — fj — c y 

Abu Tslib Kallm 

Ljuj JU j j y — 1 

lj J—! f j- y o' 1 - 51 -; «»■*!>*• ^ 

j* 4 jl •kJj o'* air 1 * 4 

b Jj-^ ,J / uj? c* ub-^ 5 ur 

j.j|a U. y &ji°. y? u lj aX» uji j 

I; eb**- o*> fjl *!r» / r* D < - f 

All Quit Salim 

Jt i ub - ^ J° 

a-£ ^hL-j of" u-eliJ 1— > 

Kausarl 

jJLUjuXs a-S u-tW *-> * ubd J° 

And Shikebl Isfahan! 

w_) u UU u U »*&«. j- j * »•>-> ub- 1 ^ vl o’ 1 - L - *■* 

vijtliu^u jl oya-Uja**' * ceJ U) aj-i" ja-E£- 

But these courts extended their welcome not only to poets 
from Samarkand, Bukhara Iran and Khorasan, but also to 
poets of the land who composed their works in the Hindi 
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languages. Many of the greatest among them found m the 
Mughuls their supporters Akbar patronised Sur, Hari Dasa 
Swami, Ganga Bhatta, Bana, Narhari, Parmananda, Madho 
and others; Jahangir patronised Keshab Misra, Mohan Sahaj 
Sanehi and Usman The Tuzuk-i- Jahangir! record, the 
award of an elephant to a Hindi poet introduced to him by 
Raja Suraj Singh. Shahjahan’s proteges were Sundar Kavi, 
Sir omam Misra and Banarsi Dasa Aurangzeb showed favour 
to poets like Mati Ram, Vrmda and Kalidasa Trivedi, and 
even Bhusan, the great panegyrist of Shivaji, is said to have 
been present for some time at the Emperor’s court. Many 
Hindu poets served ’Azam, Mu’azzam and Farrukhsiyar. But 
among the later Mughuls no one showed greater appreciation 
for Hindi poets than Muhammad Shah, who was the patron 
of Anand Ghan, Surati Misra, Jugal Kishor and Ghanananda. 
The Mughul nobility worthily headed by Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan, himself a Hindi poet of the first rank, imitated the 
good example of their Emperors, but it is not possible to give a 
complete list of all of them here One illustration will suffice. 
Saiyid Rahmat Ullah who was the Hakim of Jajmau durmg 
Aurangzeb’s reign and who was very fond of Hindi poetry 
besides being a profound scholar and meritorious poet, 
received the celebrated Chmtamam, brother of Bhusan and 
Mati Ram, and conferred upon him robes and other gifts. 
Chmtamani composed m his praise the following fcaiizfa : 

JT3 5TT5T 5^ *TI5M151 ^TT^t I 

Tr?-T SRt =Sg' * Mt* I 

STT^t II 

The literature which was produced in these times 
possessed certain common characteristics which throw much 
light upon the cultural and social relation of the Indian 
peoples. Among these characteristics some have reference 
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to what may be called the formal aspects of hterature, 
and others to its contents Among the former we may 
consider language, versification and mannerism , and, in 
the latter, classification, themes, subjects and spirit of 
hterature 

So far as the problem of language is concerned, the 
give and take between the Persian and Hindustani languages 
was mutual On the one hand the language of Persian 
writers became Indianized, then vocabulaty absorbed many 
Hindi words and idioms, and then dicpon was affected by 
Indian ways of thought and expression — so much so that 
an Indian Persian style, distinct from the native Persian, 
was evolved Similar developments occurred in the Indian 
languages Before the Mughui rule had been established, 
RsjasthSnl in the west and Magadhlin the east were the media 
of literary expression m Northern India These languages 
were gradually giving way to Braj Bhashs, Avadl and 
Bundell, and along with them the patois of Delhi, later 
known as Kharl Boll was being transformed in the Deccan, 
Gujrat and other provinces of Delhi Sultanate into a literary 
language to which the name Urdu has been applied 

As illustrations of these tendencies, take the Humayun 
NsmS of Gulbadan Begum Dr A S Siddiqi ha3 compil 
ed a long list of Hindi words which arc to be found m 
this work which was produced quite early in the period 
{vide Jha Commemoration Volume), and he remarks, “ some 
of the Indian words used by the Princess surprise the 
reader and the only inference to be drawn is that the 
early Mughui invaders adopted Indian manners and 
customs readily and without prejudice Nor does the 
Humayun NsmS stand alone, for the same land of infusion 
is found in other books 

On the other hand Mr R P Dewhurst collected 
over 90 Arabic and Persian words m the seven hundred 
odd couplets of Bihan Lai s Satsai (J R A S , 1915) and 

121 — 12906 
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Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai has shown that several 
thousand such words have become enshrined in Hindi 
works. In this connexion it is interesting to note the 
jeux de esprit of poets like Khusro, Rahim and others, who 
joined Sanskrit or Hindi and Persian or Urdu hemistiches 
m the same couplets Here is an example from Rahim’s 
Madanasataka : 

SST era feRracIT eT^elt^r SIT *FTT I 

(A • 

#151^ era ^efl *3$ II 

graer ferai stt jpr i 

erratei srcte fra If* n 

And another example from a poem of Mulla Do Piyaza : 

<jJ 1^-=- ^Uj-3 2 (Jj J) 

U jJL* Law t-j U* ^ &Jt) U-W! 

Dictionaries of Persian and Hindi like Khahq Bari 
wrongly attributed to Khusro, Dastur us Siblan, Khawan- 
-l-Yaghma, Farhang-i-Shir-o-Shakar and others, illustrate 
the same tendencies. 

The rapproachement between the languages was partly 
the effect of natural intercourse between their speakers 
and partly of deliberate cultivation If Hindus learnt • 
Persian in large numbers because it was the language 
of the rulers and therefore necessary for their advance- 
ment m public service and also because they took 
a genuine interest m the literature and science of 
which it was the key, the Mussalmans acquired the Indian 
languages not merely for political reasons, or in order 
to propagate their faith and to understand the mind of their 
subjects, but also because they developed a real admiration 
for the literature enshrined m them It is impossible to 
explain on any other ground the extraordinary phenomena 
that the Hindi literature counts a number of Muslim names 
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m the first rank of its writers, and the Hindu community 
produced a number of authors who have made contributions 
of a more or less permanent value to the literature m 
D ersian Among the former, the names of Kablr Malik 
Muhammad Jsyasl, Rahim, RaskhSn and Raslln may be 
mentioned , and among the latter Chandra Bhan Brihman, 
Anandn Rsm Mukhlis, Lnchml Nation Shaflq, Bnndaban 
Dss and Tekchand Bahsr 

In the matter of verse forms the most important change 
to notice is the growth of the popularity of rime The 
ancient Sanskrit, Pah and Prakrit literatures have few traces 
of nme , alliteration (anaprasa) there is but the repetition 
of the same sounds in the end words is rare if not wholly 
absent On the other hand, Arabic and Persian literatures 
abound m nme, which constitutes the basis of the unity 
and harmony of a poem The use of nme in Hindi is 
really part of the general problem of the introduction of 
this Semitic rhetorical device into the Aryan unrimed poetry 
But there is no occasion to discuss it here All that need 
be said is that even if nme has an independent origin in 
medieval India its popularity is undoubtedly due to growing 
famihanty with Persian models 

A connected matter is the introduction of the Indian 
metres into Urdu verse which ordinarily follows Persian m its 
prosody and of the metres of Urdu into Hindi Illustra- 
tions are so common that 1 need not produce any It is not, 
however generally recognised that Hindi has borrowed some 
forms from Persian which it has made its own, and that 
Persian writers endeavoured to popularize some Hindi 
forms but without much success, for the simple reason 
that they could not dictate fashions to the writers of Iran 
without whose approval no form could be permanently 
adopted Of the first the most important example is the 
Masnavi and it was in the fitness of things that Muslim poets 
like Qutban, Manjhan and Malik Muhammad Jsyasl gave 
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currency to it by means of such poems as Mrigavatl, Madhu 
Malati and Padmavat. The form of versification which they 
adopted consisted of a number of Chaupais (five to seven) 
followed by Doha. The form took root and Tulsidasa, m 
his celebrated Ramacharita Manas, adopted it. 

With regard to the latter, we meet with Persian versions 
of Sanskrit and Hindi poems describing the human figure 
from head to foot (Nayaka Barnan, Nakhsikha), and in 
Arabic a treatise on the basis of Hindu rhetoric. Of the 
first, the examples are Zlauddin Nakshabl’s Juzlat wa Kulll- 
yat, Hasan bin Muhammad Sharf-ud-Din ar Rami’s Anisul’- 
ussaq, and Sarapa by an unknown author (Ethe, Vol. I, 
1767) ; and of the second, Ghulam ’All Azad Bilgrami’s 
Tasliyatul Fuwad (Brocke’mann, Gesch. der Araber Litter- 
atur), besides the Tuhfatul Hind of Mirza Muhammad bin 
Fakhiuddln m Persian. 

I might draw attention to another small but significant 
feature, namely, the employment of the pen-name 
(Takhalius) in poetry. So far as I know, Sanskrit is devoid 
of it, all ancient poetry being normally anonymous. But the 
Persian custom is different and every poet considers it 
necessary to announce himself and his personality by 
mentioning his pen-name in some part — usually the last 
or penultimate line of the poem Hindi and allied 
languages adopted this practice. 

Another minor matter but of piquant interest is the use 
of the divine invocation by the Hindi and Persian writers. 

It is curious that while both Hindu and Muslim traditions 
enjoined that before commencing a work the author should 
invoke God, the nature of the invocation depended not upon 
author’s religion but upon his language. Both Hindus 
and Muslims, when writing m Persian would begin “in the 
name of Allah the merciful and compassionate," while 
both would start their Hindi compositions after paying 
obeisance to Ganesa, Saraswati, or some other Hindu 
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deity The first phenomenon ib so well known that no 
illustrations ne cd be adduced Of the second a few 
examples may be given Rahim begins his Madana Sataka 
with Sri Ga neifiya Namnh , Ahmad a writer who flourished 
during the reign of Jahangir and wrote on Samudnha, does 
the sam:, A hmadullsh Dakshnna writing on Nayahabheda, 
begins with Srt Rsmji Sahfiyn, athn Saraswall kl stuti, atha 
Ganefa kl stud Y akflb Khad compiled a Rasabhushana 
and calls upon Sri Ganeshjt, Sri Saraswattjt Sri Rsdhs 
KnshnajI, Sn Gaurl Sankarjl, Ghulam Nabl Rashn begins 
with Sri Ganefcya Namah, both his Angadarpana and his 
Rasaprabodha Azam KhSn, who composed Smgfiradarpan 
at the comman d of Muhammad Shah pays obeisance to 
RimSnuja (Srlmate RsmSnujfiya Namah), LukmSn, the author 
of a treatise on medicine, renders homage to Ganefe and 
Guru (teacher), and Saiyid Pohur author of Rosa Ratnskar, 
a medical book, bends his head before Ganela 

If we now tum from these extemaha to the subject-matter 
and themes of literature, we find on the one hand ibe Hindu 
writers engaged upon Muslim themes, and on the other 
the Muslims so enamoured of Hindu subjects as to make 
them the basis of many of their works in Persian, sometimes 
to translate them outright, and often to use the Indian 
languages themselves to express and interpret them Love 
and romance constitute the common substance of their songs 
and poetry, but this substance is moulded in such passion 
ately humanistic forms as to obliterate the distinction between 
the worldly and the otherworldly which, however, is never 
entirely absent from their consciousness 

Among Hindus who composed verses in Persian numer 
ous names could be cited It is true the Muslim compilers 
of anthologies and histones of poetry have generally neglect- 
ed to mention them but the consoling fact is that Persian 
Tadhlora wnters of Iran have meted out a similar fate to 
the Muslim poets of India Hindu (1559) Brahman 
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(Shahjahan’s reign), Kishan Chand Ikhlas (Jahangir’s reign), 
Ban war! Das W ah (1662), who attempted an imitation of 
the Masnavi of Maulana Rum, Siyalkoti Mai Warusta (1766), 
Jaswant Rai Munshi (1712), Shiva Ram Haya (1731), 
Tansukh Rai Shauq (1756), Anand Ghan (1794), the writer 
of a Masnavi named Kajkulah, Tika Ram Bahjat, and 
others mentioned m M’iraju] Khayal of Wazir All ’Ibratl, 
and Saflna-i-Khushgo of Brmdaban Das, belong to a list 
which could be extended if necessary 

In Persian prose a number of stories and fables were 
written by Hindu authors Examples are Gashayash 
Namah (Indian tales) by Khwaja Raj Karan (1689), Rangln 
Bahar (story of Bahram and the daughter of Darab) by 
Knpa Dayal Khattri (1 742), Qissa-i-Nauroz Shah (m intima- 
tion of the Arabian Nights) by Udit Chand Kayasth ’Aziz 
(1 744), Malahat Maqal (anecdotes) by Dalpat Rai (1763), 
Sinhasan BattlsI by Chaturbhuj Kayat (Akbar’s reign), by 
Bihari Mai Khattri (Jahangir’s reign), by ibn Har Karan 
Das (Shahjahan’s reign), by Kishan Das Basdeo Lahorl 
(Aurangzeb’s reign), by Chandra bin Madho Ram (later). 
Madho Das Gujratl composed the story of Manka-o-Manohar 
(1 687), Brahman of Hisar Tuhfatul Hikayat or Haftgona, 
Ranjlt Rai of the tale of the sparrow and the red fairy (Kunjs- 
hak-o-lal pari); and Rup Naram (1709) displayed his powers 
in that torn de force known as Shash Jihat where by adopt- 
ing different ways of reading, six stories are told I may 
mention here that Banwali translated the Prabodha Chandro- 
daya Nataka of Krishna Misra from Sanskrit into Persian 
under the title of Gulzar-i-Hal, or Tul’u-i-Qamar-i-M’arifat. 

Among letter-writers there are many quite well-known 
names, e.g., Harkaran (Jahangir), Chandrabhan (Shahjahan), 
Sujan Rai (1 695), Ram Naram (1776), Bhupat Rai (1616), 
Sambhu Lai Munshi (1794), Thon Mai Tamkin (1726), 
Dalpat Rai (1794), Lachhmi Naram Shaflq (1790), Ranchhor 
Das (1732-33), Lekhraj Munshi (1698), Madho Ram, etc. 
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History and biography were not much cultivated by the 
Hindus m pre Muslim times, but during the Mughul period, 
quite a number of works was composed on these subjects 
m Persian as well ns in Hindi Among the Persian works, 
mention may be made of Rsi Brindtban Das s Lubbut 
TnwSrikh which is an abridgement of Tinkh 1 Fnriahta 
(1694), SujSn Rsi s KhulSsatut TawSrlkh (1695) Bhtm Sena 

Tirlkh l Dilkash which describes Aurangzeb s military Iran 
sactions in the Deccan, Chandrabhsn s Char Chaman Rai 
Chatarman’s Chahir Gulehan, Annnd Rup Brahman s 
Nizim l Danish, Knmraj s 'Ibrat Namnh (which is a life of 
Azamshih), Lachhmt Narain s Tanmlq l Shigraf (History of 
the Deccan), M athir l Asaft (History of the Nizams), Bisatul 
GhanSim (History of the MarathnB), Banwsll Das Wall s 
R ft] Avail, Munsht Hart Ram s Raj Sohavall, Shiva Prasad s 
Tarlkh l FaizBakhsh ( 1776) Narnm Kaul Ajiz a Tsrlkh i- 
Kashmlr , DunI Chand s Keoghar Namah (History of the 
Gohhars), Kewal Rams Tadhkirntul Umars (1781), 
Jagat Rai s Farhang i K or -dam, Arya Mai s Dasturul Amal 
l-Agaht and Todar Mai 8 Dasturul Amal (administrative 
manuals) Bhagwan Das 8 Shahjahan Nfiraah, Ishar Das s 
Futohst-i 'Alamgln, etc 

The writing of histories in Persian led to a vogue of 
historiography m Indian languages We find notices of 
works in Samlant written during this period, c g , Sarva 
desavnttanta Samgrahaof Mahefa Thakur (1650), Vijayapura 
Katha (I O Sanskrit MS 4107), Jagannath Pandit e Jagada 
bharana (in praise of Dara) and Asaf Vilasa (m praise of 
Asaf Khan), Lakshmlpati's NnpatinlUgarbhita Vritta (a 
versified account of the historical events which occurred after 
the death of Bahadur Shah) Ranchhor Bhatt s Amara Kivya 
and Rsja Prajasti, Vimala Muni s Htrasau bhsgyam (an 
account of Jain Mums at Akbar s court' and jayasdri s life 
of Karamchand The GangSdSsa PratSpavdflsa of Gangi- 
dhara is a drama containing an account of incidents m the 
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life of the Raja of Champaner and of Sultan Muhammad of 
Ahmadabad. 

In Hindi a number of Khyats was composed in Rajpu- 
tana, eg, by Mehta Nainsi, Kaviraj and Mundhiyar , 
Sewak wrote the Akbarnama (Search for Hindi MSS., 1907) ; 
an unknown Misra, a Shahnama which gives dynastic lists 
from Yudhisthira to Shah ’Alam; Dayal Das, the Rana 
Rasa which describes the wars of Pratap and Akbar , Man 
Kavi Jaya, Sinha Charita and Raj Vilas; and Keshava, 
Jahangir Chandrika. 

Of administrative manuals in Hindi there is quite a con- 
siderable list The names of Gulab Singh Bakhshi (1695), 
Himmat Singh, Teja Singh, Ganes Kavi, Fateh Smgh, 
Kamalajan, Bansldhar, Dhlraj Smgh, Sukh Lai, Ram 
Smgh, Parmeshwari Das, etc., are met m the lists of 
MSS. of Hindi Their works have such titles as 
Daftar Namah, Dasturul Amal, Dastur Sagar, Dastur 
Chmtamani, etc 

The Mussalman writers who worked upon Hindu subjects 
may be divided into two groups. To the first group belong 
those who wrote in Persian and to the second those who 
adopted Hindi as the medium of expression In the first 
group were — Faizi who wrote the Masnavl Nal-o-Daman, 
which is based upon the famous story of Raja Nala in the 
Mahabharata; Abdus Shukur Bazm! (1617) and ’Aqil Khan 
RazI (1634) who translated the Padmavat , Shaikh Nur 
Muhammad (1649) and Mir ’Askari RazI (1654) who versi- 
fied the tale of Manohar and Madhu Malatl , Muhammad 
Murad (1685) the writer of Dastur-i-Himmat or the story of 
Kamrup and Kamlata , BayanI (1694) the writer of Tshq 
Namah or the story of Mahyar and Chandra Badan , Shah 
Faqlr Ullah Afrin and Mir Qamrud Din of Hir-o-Ranjha 
(1730); Amanat(1732) of Jalwai Dhat which describes the 
adventures of Sri Krishna; ’Izzat Ullah Bangall (1722) of 
Bakawall. 
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Many of these stones which were written in verse were 
reproduced in prose Besides them Abdul Qadir Badionl 
rendered SinhSsan Battlst into Persian prose and gave the 
title Khirad AfzS to his work (1575), Tsjud Din Mufti 
translated the Hitopadeia into Persian and called it Mufarrah 
ul Qulob (Akbar’s reign) , Faizi is reputed to have trans- 
formed many of the stones of Kaths Sant Ssgara into 
Persian Majnfln Raftql composed his Rissla 1 Nsz o-NiSz 
to explain the vicissitudes of love , Ghulsm All AzSd m the 
Ghazlsn 1 Hmd made known to Persian readers that peculiar 
product of the Hindu mind, Oiz , NSyikgbheda He also 
wrote in Arabic a work on Hindu Rhetonc An anonymous 
author, who lived in Oudh during S aadat ’Ah KhSn s reign, 
wrote a treatise on politics m the form of anecdotes concern- 
ing the two ministers Sumat and Kumat of the King 
ParamStmS 

The Bodleian Library contains manuscripts of Hindu 
stones in Persian and one of them (No 1994) has the 
following tales Sangtfim Asura, Dhanwantara, Riij& Soma 
SharmS, Smika Rikshishwnr and RijS Bnhat Sen, R&)S 
PratSp Rudra, Raja Sudharma, Raja Ritupama, Raja 
Indraman, Vyfis Deo and ParSiar, Raja Sikhandl, Raja 
Chitrangada, Chanak Brahman, etc 

The Curzon MS No 121 contains the story of the birth 
of Raja Bikramajlt and the tales of Betgl the ghoul , and the 
Egerton MS No 707 describes the story of Sit Basant 

Among other stones are the TotlnSmah of Abul Fazl and 
Muhammad Qadirl(17th cent), Bahar-i-Damsh of Shaikh 
Tnsyat Ullah (1677), 'Ajlb ul Qisas and Qissa i Malik 
Muhammad and Shahr B*nu composed dunng Shah Alam s 
reign, Qissa l Cherman ruler of Calicut, Gulshan l-Husn, 
Afasana l-Msnml, Manohar-o-Ratnavali 

Muslim historians concerned themselves with Hindu 
principalities and composed then annals To this class belong 
the history of the Marathas, of the Sikhs, of Coorg of 
122 — 12906 
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Mysore, of Gwalior, etc. The Raja-Tarangmi of Kalhana 
attracted a good deal of attention and several versions were, 
made — by Haidar-ibn-Hasan in 1618-21, and by Muhammad 
’Azam in 1735. 

Of the work of the Mussalmans in Hindi the volume is 
quite large. But it is not so much its quantity which is 
remarkable. It is true that from the earliest origins of 
Hindi literature Mussalman poets shared in its growth, and 
we find names like those of Mas’ud S ad Salman, Amir 
Khusrau and Daud associated with those stages It is also 
true that during the period of its greatest development from 
the 15th to the 18th century, the patronage of Muslim rulers 
and the interest of Muslim writers were forthcoming m 
great abundance. We find many learned men and pious 
saints studying Indian languages and making use of them 
for spreading their religious ideas. Historians of Hindi 
literature count almost all the Mughul emperors and many 
of the Mughul princes among the composers of Hindi verse. 
The result naturally was the production of a considerable 
volume of literature But the really remarkable thing about 
this literature is its superior quality and high standard 
How these newcomers to India learnt the language of the 
country, entered into the spirit of its culture, and created 
original works of an abiding literary value, is an amazing 
historical phenomenon For if we take the two main 
divisions of Hindi literature, the religio-mystic and the 
secular-artistic, we find Muslim poets m the front rank 
m both. 

The first division is subdivided into three classes : alle- 
gorical, devotional m relation to an impersonal divine 
principle, and devotional with reference to a personal deity. 
The first class is strangely speaking a creation of the 
Muslims, and almost a monopoly of theirs. Qutban (Mri- 
gavati), Manjhan (Madhumalatl), Malik Muhammad Jayasf 
(Padmavatl), Usman (Chitravali), Shaikh Nabi (Gyandip), 
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Qasim Shat (Hans Jawshar), Nor Muhammad (Indravatl) 
Ftal Shah (Prem Ratna), belong to this group of writers 
The most noticeable characteristic of their poems is the 
fusion of Hindu and Muslim ideas Malik Muhammad 
Jfiyasl s PadmSvatt, which is the most celebrated among 
these poems, may be taken as an illustration The story is 
wholly Indian, the characters are Indian, their ways and 
manners are Indian, the scenes in which the actions he are 
Indian, in short the structure is Indian from beginning to 
end Yet it is not a Hindu poem for Islamic beliefs 
inspire it What the poet has, however, done is to breathe 
into a secular amatory tale the spirit of Indo Muslim mystic 
philosophy, and to transform the story of worldly vicissi 
tudes of ordinary humans into the symbol of a spiritual 
conflict and an eternal quest 

The second class of literature was initiated by that great 
mystic whose thought dominated the Middle Ages of Indian 
History, namely, Kabir He was a Muslim weaver yet 
he cleared a path through the jungle of superstition, igno- 
rance and communal antagonism which was trodden by 
his numerous followers, both Hindu and Muslim Among 
those whom he stimulated may be counted Guru Nsnak and 
Akbar His mystical broadly tolerant synthesis of Hindu 
and Muslim faiths found adequate expression in his deeply 
poetical verses Among Mussalmans he had a number of 
imitators who also adopted his language and style namely 
B&b& Farid, Rajjab, Yfirl Sshib and Danya Sahib 

The thud class of religio-mystical poetry is concerned 
with the cult of the deity in the forms of Knshna and Rtlma 
Surdtoa and TulsI have given immortal expression to the 
devotion of the Fhndus to these two Yet even m this class 
and especially in the poetry which embodies the Bhakti of 
Knshna, the Muslim poets have made a mark for them 
selves Literary antics agree that Raskhsn s poems equal 
in the depth of their religious fervour and m the richness 
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of their passionate love anything written by any other poet. 
May, more ; for in purity of diction he excels even the great 
Sur who has mixed Avadhi with Brajbhasa. Others who 
sang of Krishna’s love were Alam, Kadir, Jamal, Mubarak, 
Tahir or Ahmad, and Taj. 

In the secular-artistic division of poetry are included the 
various forms of ais poetica — erotics, rhetoric; poetics, 
humour, anthologies, poetical biographies, etc. The 
acknowledged masters m this sphere were, of course, Keshava 
Das, Biharl Lai, and Deva. But Muslim poets followed close 
upon their steps. In describing the Hindi poets of Bilgram, 
Mir Ghulam ’All Azad, comparing the poetry of Arabic 
and Persian with Hindi, admits with unusual frankness that 
the latter is nowhere behind the former ; on the other 
hand in the particular branch of ars poetica, it carries 
the palm over Arabic and Persian 

tGU jo d-iJLi - <-G-& 

3 - uJyoJ' cfjb. aJ ^ 

He has mentioned eight important Hindi poets of Bilgram, 
Viz., Shaikh Shah Muhammad Farmuli who lived in Akbar’s 
reign ; Saiyid Nizamud-Din Madhunayak who attained a 
great reputation m Indian music , Diwan Sayid Rahmat 
Ullah who was the magistrate of Jajman and Baiswara and 
who patronised Chintamani; Mir Abdul Jalil who helped 
the advancement of Misra Divakar; Sayid Ghulam Nabl 
Raslin the author of Anga Darpana and Rasaprabodha ; 

' The creators of significance in Arabic and Persian have distilled blood from 
the \eins of thought, and carried the arts of subtle imagination to the highest stages 
The enchanters of India too do not remain behind in this valley, while m the art of 
N'Sj ikEbheda (classification of heroines) they set their magic steps in advance of 
them 
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Sayid Baikat Ullah PemI , Mil ’Abdul Wahid Zauql , and 
Muhammad ’Anf BilgrSml Among them Raslln is regarded 
by universal consent as one of the most notable of Hindi 
poets Besides him, ’All Muhib Khsn Prltam the author 
of the humorous poem Khatmal B§Is5 13 equally well known 
In the art of didactic poetry, Abdur Rahim Khsn KhSnSn 
has scarcely a rival 

Poetical biography and anthology is an ait which was 
imported into India from outside In Sanskrit, although 
collections were made from different poetical works by 
SndhardSsa, Jalhana, Ssrangadhar in the 14th and Vallabhadeva 
(Subhsshit&valt) and Srtvara in the 1 5th century, notices of 
poets hardly existed But Arabic and Persian abound in 
such works and in India in both Persian and Hindi poetical 
biographies were compiled Among the latter are, for 
instance, Tulal s KavImfilS, KshdSsa s HazfirS BhikhSrldSs 8 
KSvya Nimaya Baldeva b SatkaviguEvilSsa and Sudan’s 
KavInSmSvall 

A survey of literature thus makes it abundantly clear that 
durmg the Mughul period not only was there a great deal in 
common between literary writers of different faiths, but that 
considerable assimilation had taken place between Hindi and 
Persian literatures, and that Indian literature had under the 
stress of foreign impact made a great advance upon the 
ancient models both in the outer forms and in the inner 
spirit 

Literature is intimately associated with the arts — architec- 
ture, sculpture, pamting and music But as I am principally 
concerned with book-lore in this address, I shall confine 
myself to music alone, although the development of 
architecture and painting illustrates the theme adopted here 
most aptly The Mughul rulers pursued the joy of life so 
lustily that it would be surprising if they showed no interest 
m Indian music They collected all the great singers of 
India at then court and becsme great coDnoisteuis of the art 
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Naturally, books of Hindu music were translated into Persian 
for their benefit and the benefit of those who could not read 
the Indian originals. Bakhshu Nayak collected one thousand 
Dhrupads in the reign of Shah Jahan, Mirza Roshan Zamir 
translated the Parijataka, Faqir Ullah rendered Man Singh’s 
Mankautuhal into Persian, ’Iwaz Muhammad Kamilkhani 
described the Thaths of Indian ragas, Raichand Ahmadabadl 
composed “ the principles of music ” (Usul-i-Ghina), and 
Madhunayak compiled m Hindi Nadvmod 

In the beginning of this address, I pointed to the 
underlying unity of Indian civilization and suggested that 
the substance of this unity consists in the particular attitude 
of mind wherein the values of inner life are given a higher 
status than those pertaining to external life. I feel satisfied 
that m India, since the earliest dawn of recorded history to 
the present day, we have on the whole endeavoured to 
mamtain a proper balance between the demands of what 
is eternal and infinite m our nature and that which is 
hitched to the wheels of time and reins of space. But this 
does not m any way mean either that this unity is a self- 
conscious identity perpetually repeating itself or that it has 
always been embodied m unvarying forms. Whatever views 
popular opinion may hold on the matter, the fact is that the 
amplitude of inward experience itself connotes variation of 
emphasis : consciousness bringing sometimes one and some- 
times another facet of it from penumbral obscurity into light 
Again the vesture of logic, language, and symbolism with 
which the reality of this experience has sought to clothe 
itself could not have been on even a priori grounds identical 
m all ages. 

What has happened is that while the continuity of Indian 
tradition has been maintained, both its substance and its 
form have undergone changes. If we compare the shapes 
into which the vision of reality has been cast m our ancient 
literature with the order which it illumines in later ages, we 
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become aware of the evolution which has taken place The 
philosophical abstractions of the Upamshads and the 
Darshanas are slowly receiving the habiliments of concrete 
personality Out of the indefinite fluidity of little differentiat- 
ed divine beings is arising the crystallized concept of a 
transcendent God The limpid waters of the ineffable light 
which bathe the souls of the ancient seers have become a 
little turbid, but they are suffused with the warmth of 
human emotion The Hindu religious consciousness revel 
ling m immanence and averse to defining limits comes into 
contact with the Muslim spirit subdued to transcendence 
and informed with the sense of wide empty spaces and 
clearly defi ned boundaries and the result is a mingling of 
the two int o a consciousness sharing the characteristics of 
both 

In the Mughul period this reconciliation has assumed a 
deliberate and conscious plan The restless and adventurous 
muid of the Mughul princes who counted among their 
ancestors such dynamic, world shaking figures ns Timur 
and Chengtz, was full of wonder — wonder about nature and 
wonder about man They introduced into the Asiatic 
countries ruled by them a new spirit of curiosity whose 
guiding principle was reason Not to go further than Babar, 
who does not know that he was an eclectic in faith, ready 
equally to make friends with and worship according to the 
tenets of Shras and Sunnis, and to show tolerance to other 
faiths that his son Huraayun was the image of his father 
the husband of a ShK wife Hamids Bind the master and 
dependent of a Shis counsellor Bairam Khan, the adoptive 
brother of a Hindu Rajput princess KarnSvatl of Chitor, 
student of Muslim astronomy and believer in Hindu astro- 
logy? Akbar s experiments in religion are so well known 
that nothing need be said about them His successors, with 
the possible exception of Aurangzeb handed the torch 
onwards But its light grew feebler with each succeeding 
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generation, till it was finally extinguished by the cruel hands 
of destiny. 

Of the rationalism which the Mughuls brought with them 
the most clear expression is to be found in the Happy 
Sayings (Guftar-i-Dilavez-i-Shahmshahi) recorded in the fifth 
book of the Ain-i-Akbari. Here are some of them : 

^ ,jj lijiw J&j-f i>lj ( I ) 

4 - u j! } *j“i i_A°j 

6 - (jJijU ^Jj| sS djL iX.i y> (r) 

Now the discipline of reason is obviously opposed to 
obedience to authority Let us hear in Akbar’s words its 
condemnation : 

eA?; vjl ji Jhrt a -ALj' j J-“ c W 

•• 

^OjJ jS I - Ji-i) JwVojUi d_J sJ ji 

c - 

The rationalism of the East, however, does not lead to a 
renaissance of science, but stimulates mystic humanism : 

j-} l d u^j-t go 

\J* *-? **-i\ J-i ji j^ 

Abul Fazl describing the qualities which must characterize 
a ruler of men insists upon “ hatred of sequacity ” ( taqlid ). 

4 The superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason It is meet that he should 
labour in burnishing it and turn not from its instruction 

5 A man is the disciple of his own reason for he obtains lustre from it 

6 Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a slavish 
following of others need the aid of no arguments If imitation were commendable, 
the prophets would have followed their predecessors 

7 The object of outward worship which they affect to call a new divine institute, 
is for awakening of slumberers, otherwise the praise of God comes frpm the heart and 
not the body 
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Says he, “ let the love of inquiry always precede his actions 
and the cult of proof be his method, so that he may not be 
moved from his course by perceiving the view of a multitude 
and may not by altercation be made impatient of research 
(Akbar-namah, Chap 81, p 681) 

The new spirit affected both the Muslims and the 
Hindus The Mussalman showed a most praiseworthy 
desire to acquaint himself with the philosophy, doctxmes 
and dogmas of the Hindu reltgion, and both Hindu and 
Muslim scholars contributed to the task of enlightenment 
The list of works rendered into Persian contains most of the 
important Hindu scriptures Atharva Veda translated by 
Badionl, Faizt and Ibrfhlm Srrhmdl with the help of Shaikh 
BahSvan" a converted Pandit MahsbhSrata translated by 
Badionl, Naqtb Khan Mulls Shlrl, SultSn HSjl Thsnesarl, 
and Faizt Abul Fazl wrote an introduction to the latter s 
translation which gives in unambiguous language the motives 
of the translators 

j o jyi j esJ" J'**’ 

- (yk*’* »jluJI jl jKJlj ve-»Li yLixi ]j 

r_j ij-iXm uy Lf iS tn-Jl-i j| ulW u'd j-bbv 

^.LJl li/jj q (J-tj-i jo j4 U Uil >a/ u bj 
lUeeJ oU-n j oU-i j] J*^l OyAn. 

C M Jj iJjU £]Ue| /tuXi ljj-Jt J j-t j 

s - a-LjUJ < Jj. ■ * Jlj^l 


* Sin Co on thorough peroonnl inquiry nurnetoua «eetnrfen difference wore found 

among the Muhammadnn Jewlah and Hindu rellglone, end na the laefc of their rrconcr- 
Uatlon ooemed beyond cetlmate the truth drecenring opinion amt to the deotdon thet 
authoritative boot, of valioua wrote be truneleted brio the language, of the opponent, to 
enable tho two eerie with the blearing of the holy breeth of R M the meet perfect of 
hie time, to emerge out of the exceeeea of dieeeneione end quarrel, end eeek after truth r 
end freeing acquainted themeeleee of ooeh other a quelittee end deferie to eodeeeorrr to 
ikeb beat to improve thonaelvet 
1Z3 — I290B 
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Among other works are : — Harivansa, translated by 
Tahir Muhammad and Mulla Shir I , Bhagavad Gita transla- 
ted by FaizI , Ramayana translated by Badaoni, and later 
abridged by Chandraman, rendered into verse by Shaikh 
S’adullah Masih (Jahangir’s reign) and translated a number 
of times ; the Upamshad translated by Dara Shukoh ; Gy an 
Mala or translation of a dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjun (MS. A. S B 1714); Karma Vipaka, translation 
of a dialogue between Bharat and Bhngu (MS. Curzon 
692) , Gita Subodhim translated by c Abdur Rahman 
Chishti , dialogue of Mahadeva and Parvati concerning Hmdu 
cosmogony translated by ‘ Abdur Rahman Chishti ; MaheSa 
Mahananda translated by Abul Fazl; Yoga Vasishtha trans- 
lated by Faizi with the title Shariqul M’arifat, and again 
under the title Minhajul Haqaiq by Dara, and Kashful Kaniiz 
by Shaikh Sufi Qabjihani ; Bhagvata translated by Faizi, by 
Tahir Muhammad, and by Amanat Rai ; Vishnu Pur ana, 
Shiva Purana, Brahma- Vaivarta Purana, Ganesa Purana, 
Shakal Purana , portions of Puranas, e.g., Kasi Khanda, 
Chhatra Mahatmya from Skanda Purana, Gaya Mahatmya 
from Vayu Purana, Amrit Khanda, Panch Kroshi, Nasketo- 
paknyana, Akar Sagara, Ekadashi Mahatmya, and Mitak- 
shara and Manu’s Dharma Sastra (Pertsch, Bibl., Berlin, 
1029), etc , by various authors. 

Then books were written on Yoga, eg., Risalah-i- 
Shattanyah by Najmod Din Hasan which describes the Hindu 
method of meditation; Rayahinul Basatin which treats of 
Nirvana, of contemplation and of knowledge of God , and 
Majm’aul Bahrain of Dara Shukoh which tries to prove the 
identity of Yoga and Sufism 

Hujjatul Hind, which is m the form of a dialogue bet- 
ween Tuti and Sharaka, was written by ‘All Shah Mahrabl 
as a polemic against Hinduism, and Mir’at-i-Makhluqat of 
‘Abdur Rahman Chishti “ shows by an elaborate system of 
interpretation, how the Hindu legend is to be adapted to 
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Muslim ideas, how for instance Mahadeva is to be taken as a 
King of Jrnns, another mythological being to be turned into 
Adam, a third into Muhammad and so forth’ (C M Or 
1883 ) 

The knowledge of Hinduism thus acquired through 
translation could not but influence the mmds of men In 
Muslim schools philosophers discussing the dogmas of Kalfim 
disputed the principle of the unity of Godhead (Wahdatul 
Wujdd) and drew arguments from the armoury of Vedanta 
Shaikh Muhibullfih Allshsbsdi wrote the Risfilsh 1 Taswiyih 
to prove the identity of the creator and the creation His 
pupil Muhsm Fin! made a comparative study of the five 
great religions and their sects and came to the conclusion, 
“the varieties and multitudes of the rules of prophets pro- 
ceed only from the plurality of names, and as in names there 
is no mutual opposition or contradiction the superiority in 
rank among them is only the predominance of a name-’ 
For him, ' the time of a prophet is a universal one, having 
neither priority nor posterity — neither morning nor evening 

Hindumm supplied the inspiration in the development 
of sects like RoshanlySs, ll&hlyas, TanSsukhtyas Yoga ob- 
tained a widespread popularity, entered into the discipline of 
the monastic orders, and became part of the religious exercises 
(Dhikr and MarSqabs) of Chishtffisand Shattirlyas Prof A 
M A Shushtery has pointed out the similarities between 
Sufism and Vedanta in the methods of breath control and 
meditation, m submission to Ptr or Guru, in observing fnsts 
and penance, in the recitation of sacred formulae, in belief in 
union with the Supreme Being and in universal love 

On the other hand the Hindus assimilated many of the 
ideas and practices of the Muslims It is not necessary to 
point to such well known facts as the rise of the reform 
movements in* Hinduism and the growth of the Bhakti 
religion I may, however, draw attention to the fact that 
this influence is felt strongly in the efforts at reconciliation of 
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differences Up to the fifteenth century, the clash of philo- 
sophical systems had led to the emergence of new sects in 
India. We know how the different interpretations of the 
Vedanta created the Sampradayas of Sankaracharya, Rama- 
nuja, Madhava and Vallabha. These differences are swept 
away m the strong torrent of Bhakti. Nor do philosophical 
systems escape the tendency. Madhusudan Saraswati, 
Vijnana Bhikshu and others endeavour to stress that the six 
systems of Darshanas establish only one truth. 

Hindu writers like Pran Nath (Bis girohon ki bat), Ganga 
Bishan Kaul (Majmu’a), Balkrishna Brahman Hisari 
(Damishq-i-Khaya ), Sada Sukh Niyaz (Tanbihul Ghafilln), 
familiarize Hindus with Muslim tenets. The last stresses 
the irrelevancy of the pomts which divide the various 
confessions, and condemns ** the injustice of stigmatizing 
as infidel any man who whether Hindu, Muslim, Jew or 
Christian, acknowledges one Supreme God ” 

Kablr, Nanak, Dadu, Pran Nath, Baba Lai, Jagjivan 
Das, Charan Das, and others mould the Hindu religious 
consciousness into forms saturated with Muslim notions. 
They replace the old religious leadership. The philosophical 
founders of sects give way to personal guides of the initiates 
on the path of perfection The, Pir is their model and as 
these saintly teachers bless the lives of their numerous 
followers, they become semi-divme beings whose lives are an 
everlasting source of inspiration Hence the numerous lives 
of saints in Persian. The Hindu develops similar attitudes, 
and, lacking models in Sanskrit, follows the Persian works. 
Thus we have Gokul Nath’s ChaurasI Vaisnavon ki Varta, 
Nabha Das s Bhaktamal, Beni Madho Das’s Gossam Charita, 
Dhruvadas’s Bhakta Namavali, etc. 

But the most striking change is in the more orthodox or 
rather more traditional cults The worship of the Vedic 
gods and goddesses now belongs to a dim and hoary past ; 
the cult3 of Siva, Vishnu and Sakti are m a state of semi- 
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oblivion , the Hindu mind u filled with the newly discovered 
devotion to Rfima and Krishna Poetry and song, music and 
dance are the instruments of the loving worship centred 
round these figures which in benignity (JamSl and 
Msdhurya), and splendour (Jalsl and Aishvarya) challenge 
comparison with Allah the compassionate and merciful 

It is time, however, to bring to a close this survey of 
Indian culture during the Mughul times The subject is vast 
and of most fascinating interest and my excuse for the length 
of this outline is my intense desire that it should receive from 
Indian historians the attention which it deserves I thank 
you for the indulgence which you have shown me and for 
the patience with which you have listened to my discourse 
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EARLY RELATIONS OF MIR JUMLA 
WITH THE ENGLISH (UP TO 1650) 

( Based on English factory tecords only) 

Mr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M.A 

Patna College, Patna 

The relations of Mir Muhammad Sa’id, Mir Jumla, who 
played a conspicuous part m the history of Peninsular and 
Northern India for about a quarter of a century during the 
reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, with the European Com- 
panies, like the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the 
Danish and the French, form a subject of unique importance 
and interest m Mughul- Indian history. But it has not yet 

i 

been adequately studied by any scholar with reference to 
different classes of sources. In this paper I have attempted 
to give an account of the early relations of Mir Jumla with 
the English East India Company (up to 1 650) from a study of 
English factory records. 1 

The early period of Mir Jumla’ s rise, during the two 
decades following 1630,' synchronises with one of earnest 
attempts made by the East India Company to improve their 
commercial position m India, particularly m Southern India. 
The Company’s commerce had then been languid and attend- 
ed with misfortune almost everywhere. 2 In Persia the diffi- 
culties of the English were increased by the death of Shah 
Abbas the Great and the accession of a new sovereign, Shah 

1 Foster , English Factories in India , Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol I, 
Bruce, Annals of the Honourable East India Company, Vol I 

2 Macpherson, The History and Management of the E I C from its Origin in 
1600 to the Present Times (1882), Vol I, p 8. 
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Sophi, and the need of confirmation of previous contracts and 
grants and the growing influence of the Portuguese with the 
Khan of Shiraz 1 At Bantam the prospect of the trade were 
1 unfavourable,’ and even ‘ precarious, owing to the opposi 
tion of the Dutch and the reduction of the Agency at Bantam 
(in 1630 31) from the rank of a Presidency and Council to 
subordination to the President and Council at Surat 4 Another 
stumbling block in the path of the East India Company 
was the commercial rivalry of, and attacks by, the Dutch' and 
the Portuguese 5 In the Coromandel Coast the volume of 
East India Company s commerce earned on by the English 
was “ comparatively small For though Masulipatam 
1 the pnncipal port of the Muhammadan kingdom of Gol 
konda was the centre of cotton manufactures which 
commanded a largi market in Bantam and the far East, had 
commercial intercourse with Surat Gombroon and other 
Western Settlements and carried a certain amount of port to 
port trade the Company suffered from lack of a steady supply 
of money from home, the private trade 7 of its own factors, 
and fear of Dutch competition Further, the exactions and 
oppressions of native officials at Masulipatam 8 had compelled 
the English factors there to withdraw to Armagon (1626-30) * 
However the importance of the Coromandel cloth manufac 
tures, 1 for facilitating trade with Persia and particularly with 
Bantam was so great that the English factors were obliged 

* Broca I 302*303 310*11 EJphlnrtono Rise of BdtiiJi Pouter in the Eeat 37 

4 Bruce I 304 312 316-17 In 1634 35 tke Agency at Bantam wa* restored to 
It* foemsr rank with control over Agencies on Coast and In Bengal ( Ibid. 327) 

* Fot the method* employed In the Dntch In the West Coa*t of India *eo Bruce, 
1 300, For Anglo Dntch rivalry la Bantam see F cater John Campons Ch. 6 
EIphLrutoce, op dt 37 

* fbid 301 Bote* Penrose S*a Fight* in the Eoti Indie* in th* Year* 1602 39 
Ch 9 

T Wheeler Win under BritUh Rule etc. 23 ff 

1 FcwtoT The Founding of Fori St George 1902, pp 1-4 

I Brace, I 315-16 Armagon U now known a* Dngnraympatnam about 35 mile* 
to the north of Pulicat, Foster, The Founding of Fori St Gaorga, 3. 
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m 1630 to return to Masulipatam. 10 Hence suffering under 
these disadvantages, they were endeavouring to secure a 
farman from the King of Golconda, which would enable 
them to make headway against the competition of their Euro- 
pean rivals, the Dutch and the Portuguese, and protect their 
factory and trade from the extortions of the Golconda 
officials. 11 On November 6 1 630, the English had proposed 12 
that they should follow the example of the Dutch m com- 
pounding with the King of Golconda for all tolls and customs 
levied on their goods throughout his Kingdom, both inland 
and at the port towns. In November, 1632, the English 
obtained from the King a fat man authorising them to re-esta- 
blish their trade at Masulipatam and, in general, allowed them 
liberty of trade m the other ports of his dominions. 10 As the 
Company’s Coromandel Coast factories were becoming in- 
creasingly important, ‘ from the relation which their exports 
had to the trade at Bantam, and from furnishing articles for 
the Europe' investments,’ 14 the English endeavoured to secure 
more privileges in Golconda In 1633, Thomas Joyce, 
together with Wyche, set out on a mission to the Golconda 
court This mission resulted in the grant of “ The Golden 
Forman," 15 of February 26, 1634. By it the English secur- 
ed complete exemption from all duties in the Golconda 


18 Bruce, I, 315-16 , Wheeler, India under British Rule jrom the Foundation of the 
East India Company (1886), p 7 , Wheeler, Early Records of British India and History 
of the English Settlements in India (1878), p 47 

11 Bruce, op cit , 295 , 303-304, FEF 1630 33, Introduction, p xi Towards 
the end of the year 1630, the English possessed five factories m the Coromandel Coast, 
viz , Armagon, Motupalh, Petapoh, Masulipatam (except during 1 628-30 > and Vira 
vasaram FEF 1 130-33, op cit 
« Ibid , 84 85 

13 “ . The Phirmaund was accompanied by a Cowle or order to the Rajah of 
the district enjoining obedience to the King’s commands” Bruce I, 315-16, Foster, 
The Founding of Fort St George, 4 

U Bruce, 326 , Wheeler, Early Records of British India, etc , 47 
16 Almost on the same terms as those of Nov , 1632, which is called in a footnote 
in Bruce (315-16), Golden Farman 
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Kingdom on condition that the royal officers should have the 
‘purveyance in horses and curiosities, brought by the 
English from Persia and elsewhere The farmers of the 
Masulipatam customs were allowed, by way of compensa- 
tion for resultant loss, to pay 800 pagodas (about £ 400) leas 
a year to the royal treasury !s The Jarman was to become 
invalid if the duties payable by the English exceeded that 
amount 1 

The absence of any reference to Mu Muhammad Sa id 
(Mir Jumla) in connection with this mission and the fact that 
during it the English Agent, Joyce, received, apart from 
graciously granted royal interviews “ unspeakable courtesie 
from Elchibeague (Elchi Beg) " a Persian borne, but now a 
chiefe peere of this Kingdome, ’ ” suggests that probably at 
least up to February, 1634, Mir Jumla had not nsen to the 
position of chief minister at Golconda 

The earliest reference in English factory records to his 
holding a responsible post (that of the Sar i Khgil) is 
found in the letter of the Masulipatam factors, Gerald 
Pinson and Thomas Clark, to the President and Council at 
Bantam, dated December 1, 1636 From this it becomes 
clear that the commercial concessions given to the English 
by the ‘ Golden Farman, were viewed with considerable 
jealousy by the Golconda officers like the Governor 
and other officers of Masulipatam and Petapoh, who 

1* FEE 1634-36 14-21 See also Bruce I 315-16. 320 

a Dagh Reg! iter 1631 34 p 360 ha Foster op eft Intro, aoceiv Farmitalyar s 
farman of 1716-17 which wsa secured ns * revolt of the Salmon Embassy of 1715 end 
vthlch neve ■ greet commercial concession to Uic English her been regsrded by such 
to eminent enthorily u Wilson to be the Megne Certs of tbe English East Indie 
Company But there ere lostsnees to shove tlaet they bed already eerprirod mch trmde 
privileges In the different provinces sod States of lodls loos before, eg Shots s 
larmanoi 1556 the Gotconds frnnum of 1634 etc. A jam um (Shehajaban si tvs 
obtained from the Mogul sllovring the English to trade to Plply fat Bengal (Feb 2, 
1633-34). Brace 1 320 327 

U FEF 1634-36 Intro, milt p 47 

124 — 1290B 
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were ‘ * not a little troubled ' 1 , and who had ‘ * a spetiall 
(special) eye” over the entire business of the English. They 
apprehended that they would be unable to maintain their 
position m Golconda, if the officials “could so contrive it. 
Grave concern was also felt at the loss to the customs 
revenues, 10 particularly as the trade of the English E. I. C, 
was increasing owing to favourable circumstances, and 
efforts of the factors. 20 The native Governor and other 
officials at Masulipatam had begun to take steps against 
the English and * with the Dutch,’ they endeavoured to 
‘excite the prejudices of the King’ against the English by 
acquainting the Sultan of the violation of the Golden Farman 
of 1 634 as the customs proceeds of the English last year 
amounted to more than 4000 pagodas. Matters proceeded 
so far that the Sar-i-Khail and the Malliveece ’ (maulavi, a 
judge), “two eminent persons” in the court of Golconda 
demanded from Rogers, English factor at Golconda, the 
excess amount over 800 pagodas, the stipulated yearly 
abatement. 21 

It appears from the foregoing facts that sometime bet- 
ween February, 1634 and December, 1636, Mir Jumla had 
become the Sar-i-Khail of the Golconda state. Being in 
charge of revenues, he tried to prevent the loss to customs 
revenue of the state, arising from the illegal profits of the 
English. As a matter of fact he was but justly insisting on 
the strict interpretation and application of the Golden Farman 
of 1634,“ with the help of a maulavi It was natural 


,q FEr, 1634 6, xxxiv, 325-26 

?0 ,T1 ' el rnde on the Coromandel Coast this season (1636-37) from the factors 
having received supplies of stock from Bantam, was assuming a more favourable 
appearance', the Masulipatam factors were therefore making every effort to 
increase their investments and necessary equipment, and hoped that the returns 
would be 200% (Bruce I, 342 43) 

*• FEF, 1634 6 xxxiv , 325 26 

• f u C, 'c ° f ^ Qul ' Kh “ «»' J Ms, Kasim and consequent fact, on 

with the E. I. C. 
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therefore, that the English factors at Masuhpatam looked upon 
the Sar 1 Khail aB one of their ' ‘utter (worst) enemies in 
Golconda, and generally continued to harbour feelings of 
animosity* against him 

The Masuhpatam factors considered this attitude of the 
Golconda officials, particularly that of Mrr Jumla detnmen 
tal to the interests of the English and observed that if they 
did not nip it in the bud, it would grow ‘too strong for our 
powerfull cowle ” n The expectation of the factors that the 
, best remedy and solution of all these problems was to 
“pishcash the King and acquaint him with all our gnev 
ances, ’ 31 is a curious commentary on the current commercial 
and administrative morality and policy of Indian rulers and of 
foreign merchants in their territories If the gains of the 
English were unjustified and illegal, and if their attitude 
throughout savoured of a selfish and sordid mercenary 
spirit, it is curious to reflect on how the Golconda state could 
take so light a view of such a vital matter as customs 
revenue, as to allow such violation of royal jarmana by 
foreigners with impunity and to connive at it on the payment 
of a pishkash Tragic indeed was such disregard of econo- 
mic resources of a country and such bankruptcy of the state 
political financial and moral Mu Jumla s outlook on this 
occasion seems to have been legal and rational , but it is a 
pity that he, being a foreign adventurer and a seeker of 

*5 The Maiullpalam factor* mocrnfuDj wrote to the Prarident and Council at 
Surat July 26 1663 "Aj yet there U no demand for freight In the Steen bet for 

themael res they heartily wUh that no merchant* would embark In their reMel* any 
more for the continual clamour of the»e bcae OttKona up at coart and thence to 
u* hath *o troubled our coflltaclon. that wo can acuta ruminate of other burinew 
for writoing In answer to thalr foUo crime*. The 5iron departed on the 6th 
current with 232 Wa of cloth and ckrrea. (FEF 1637-41 79-80) See Foster 

The Founding of Fort SL Gtorga, 14 

w FEF 1634-36 325-26 The Dutch alao were preparing a mlaricn to GoIcW* 
probably under the Goremor Signor Cbarlea (Carel Renlercoon) with a large present 
to the King Dagh Register 1036 p 268 In IUd See Fo*ter, Th* Founding, « e., 

3 
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fortune, did not prove to be consistent m his policy or rather 
moulded it as suited his own interests even at the cost of 
those of the state. Evasion of the farman 25 continued mspite 
of protests from the Golconda officials. In these circum- 
stances some sort of rapprochement, however unholy and 
unjustifiable, was considered to be for the immediate advan- 
tage of both. The man who profited most was Mir Jumla. 
By the undue exercise of the powers of royalty he threatened 
the English, who, however, did not fail to realise his threats 
to be mere pretences for the exaction of money and for- 
increasing his hold on them As the Masulipatam factors 
wrote to Rogers at Golconda (May 18, 1638) — “This no 
other then tetalle (pretence) with which they thinks to blinde 
our eyes (but they are mistaken) ; Meir Mahm (u) d Syde his 
letter anc (e) ring no other in our judgment, waighing the 
base dealings of his when he was Governour of this bunder 
(i e., Masulipatam) with us, Mahmud Saiyid need not thmke 
to Skeare (scare) us with his great words in saying if we 
intend to depart this country we may go Lett him know 
that, when his and all his childrens bodyes are sacrificed 
to Mahomett, weill advance our heads higher in this bunder 
then now we can doe, and in spith of the Dutches great 
promises, 0 

Consequently as Mir Jumla became the chief minister and 
the most influential man m the Golconda state, whose friend- 
ship and aid were invaluable, but displeasure feared, the 
English factors, perceived the political and commercial 
advantages of keeping him appeased, and showed in an 
ever increasing degree the businesslike wisdom of a merchant 


26 C/. the complaints of the King of Golconda to Andrew Cogan See Foster, 
The Founding of Fort St George, 4 

26 1637-41, 75-76 It appears that Mir Muhammad Sa’id held the post of the 

Shahbunder of Masulipatam m succession to Khwaja Md Kasim See FEF, 1622 , 
23, p 233 The Dutch had been trying to prevent the growth of English trade by 
exciting the Golconda officials against the English, 
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in their relations with him Even as early as January 24, 
1638, Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson at Masulipatam 
withdrew their former request to the President and Council 
at Surat, for the detention of certain property, belonging to 
Mir Muhammad Sa’ld 50 In December, 1 639, the Masulipatam 
factors advised the factors in Persia to use Mir Muhammad s 
pilot Nskhuda Mulls Hasan All, “he being a kmde of a 
churchman, and one very well beloved of the Serkale (sic), 
whoe upon the matter govemeth the whole Kingdom ® 
While the English factors, with a view to keep him satisfieda 
offered him presents, lent him men and money and traded 
on his behalf, by talcing his goods in their shipB freightfree 
Mir Muhammad Sa id m his turn gave help to the English 
on various occasions and tried to increase the sense of 
their obligation 30 to him Thus he tried to use the 
English as an instrument for the realization of his own poll 
tical and commercial ambitions, so that he could turn to the 
English for help in times of a change of fortune * 

The necessity of the English Company s factors for offer 
mg presents to Mir Muhammad Sa id, now styled the 
Nawab,” 'no doubt arose os a matter of contemporary 
administrative and business etiquette 13 But it was also con 
sidered by them to be a panacea for all cases of official 
interference and troubles, just or unjust, and a means of 

" FEE 1637-41 43 

» Letter of Dec. 14 1639 Ibid 220-22. 

** By (0 loan of money 

(If) confirmation of privilege* 

ifif) Wyldo going to Mocha In M J i Junk (FEE 1646-50 137) 

(fe) helping Cogan In 1639 

» The motive of remaining In friendly term, with the Pottngueao In the beginning 
WM alao the tame 

» May 29 1636 , 

B Moreland Alder to dnrengreb 28042 Bernier obeerrea c. 1663 i Since It la 
the cnatom of Aata never to approach Great Pereona with Empty Handa when I bad 
the Hcnonr to Idea the Veet of the Great Mogul Anranglebe I prevented him whi) 
Eight Rupeee. Hohecn /ofceon 624 
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securing commercial concessions. 88 On December 1,1636, 
Masulipatam factors, m their letter to the President and 
Council at Bantam, observed, . . it is a common custome 
m this country when great men are not remembered in that 
kind (i.e., piscash), they quickly turn theire favours into 
frownes and there every petty raskall will immitate them.” 84 
Moreover, as the rivals of the English like the Dutch, 86 the 
Portuguese, 86 the Danes, made presents of money, curios, 
cloth, rubies and rarities and what not, the former considered 
that they also must do the same, otherwise they would lag 
behind m the race for obtaining trade privileges from the 
Nawab and in the seramble for securing his good wishes. 
Thus John Yard and other factors m Bengal suggested to 
Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson at Masulipatam that as 
the Dutch had been with the Nawab, been so “free to him,” 
and liberally offered piscash or presents to him, they also 
should follow suit by presenting Rs. 300 or more. 87 The 
Masulipatam factors (May 28, 1 638) gave a cold reply, - 
because “ the returnes ” were not very encouraging. How- 
ever they wanted to know how much more than Rs. 500 


33 These presents were approved by the Court of Committees. We find m its 
proceedings 

(a) “List of presents for the King of Golconda read and approved, and the Com- 
mittees appointed to buy them are directed to have the said presents ready to send in 
the Swan ” (Oct 7. 1635) ” 

(b) “ Captain Milward and Mr Kerndge directed to buy ‘a compleate armour,’ 
for the King of Golconda ‘as good cheape as one fitting and acceptable to the said 
King can be procured ” (Oct 23, 1635) Court Minutes of the EIC (1635-39), 
pp 101 and 108 

31 FEF, 1634-6, 325-6 

35 On June 11, 1639, the Masulipatam factors advised Gogan at Golconda to leave 
the capital before the impending arrival of the Dutch “ for their lorge guifts our 
emptie hands shall procure the former respect and us disgrace for, say what they will, 
there is noe Moore a friend longer than what will you give me” FEF, 1637-41, 
142-43 

33 Letter of Messrs Cogan, Greenhill andKrown at Fort St George to the President 
and Council at Bantam, January 4, 1643 FEF, 1642-46, 81 

37 As a matter of fact they had been with the Nawab, as we gather from their letter 
of January 13, 1638, 
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would be required , and added that if a ship arrived from 
Europe that year, they might expect to hear further from 
them , and that * 1 the Nabob shall participate of such tophaies 
(lunja or presents) as the company shall please to send out 
unto us ’ 

If European Companies offered presents to Mir Muhammad 
Sa’ld unasked, he had to ask them to lend him pilots and 
sailors to help him in navigating his junks to Persia Thus, 
besides a corps of European artillerymen m his army, he had 
a crew of hired European pilots and sailors About the end 
of 1 637 or beginning of 1 638 the Nawab Mir Muhammad 
Sa id requested John Yard and other factors m Bengal® to 
supply him with a pilot and two or three Englishmen more 
to help him in navigating a junk of his to Persia They also 
promised to furnish him with the same But the Masuhpatam 
factors considered (letter of May 28, 1638)" that they had 
“proceeded too far' in their promise, as the necessity of the 
English was such that they were then forced to ‘entertaine 
theise cuntry (country) blacks to sail in their ships and 
boats They also ordered that no Englishman was to be lent 
to the Nawab, and that Robert Shnmpton, a Company s 
servant drawing a salary of Rs 10 a month, was to be sent to 
Masuhpatam immediately Further they observed " Now 
judge, yea what reason we have to furnish Moores, whose 
affections towards us contynues noe longer than tell (till) 
theire own tumes are searved But at the same time the 
Masuhpatam factors considered it inadvisable <0 to displease 
Mir Muhammad Sa id by a blunt refusal, and so instructed 
the Bengal factors to keep the Nabob contented "with delassa 
and reapa' (encouragement and patience) and to hold out 
hopes of supply of required sailors to him in case of arrival 

* FEF 1637-41 76 

» IbU 77 

O Aivre gather from their letter of January 13 or M*rch 21 1638 to Mawillpatam 
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of an expected ship from Europe that year. 41 Thus the 
response 1 of the English Company’s factors on this occasion 
depended on their own needs and internal condition of their 
own factories, jealousy of what they considered to be a selfish 
attitude of the Moors, and the numerical strength of their 
manpower 42 and arrival of fresh crew from Europe. 

We gather from the proceedings of a Consultation held at 
Masulipatam on December 1 1 , 1 642 , and the letter of Fort 
St. George factors to Bantam, dated January 4, 1633, that in 
1 642 the English factors decided to lend a pilot 48 named 
Roger Adams 44 and another Englishman to sail on Mir 
Jumla’s junk to Mokha, m view of a proposed loan ” from 
the Sar-i-Khail, and his “importunities “ Fear of Dutch 
competition also influenced the decision, for the Dutch had 
then lent the Sar-i-Khail 9 men to sail his junk to Persia and 
2 pieces of ordmaree 45 

On January 29, 1647, Thomas Winter and Richard 
Hudson at Masulipatam wrote to Surat that “ the Mir Jumla ” 
had sent two junks from Masulipatam to Gombroon and 
Mokha respectively, the former carrying some of his own 

•a FEF, 1637-41 76-77 51 n 56 n It is interesting that while Mir Muhammad 

Sa id required the services of English pilots, the English themselves employed Indians 
to man their ships Mir Jumla was very unwilling to employ Vijaynagar Sailors , the 
sailors in East Coast must all have been subjects of Vijaynagar at that time or shortly 
before and between Vijaynagar and Golconda or Mir Jumla there could not have been 
much of amity those days In fact in a few years Mir Jumla was carving out his 
Nawabship of the Carnatic out of Vijaynagar Apparently therefore Mir Jumla pre- 
ferred Englishmen whom he'had obliged to Vijaynagar sailors who might hand over 
his ships to pirates or their own state or otherwise damage the ships or the 
cargoes 

See Ibid , 255 

43 Against the opinion of the Agent of Masulipatam 

« FEF, 1642-5, 69, 81, 234. Roger Adams was a master’s mate He was bound 
for China on 11 the Portugal! ship last year ” It left Fort St George for Goa, was cast 
away near Negapatam where the Portuguese were besieged by the Nayaks of Tanjore, 
(Dagh Register, quoted m FEF, 1642-45, 81) Unfortunately he died during the voyage 
Letter of Swally Marine factors, January 3, 1645, Ibid , 234 

Ibid , 81 This shows that the man-power of the Dutch was greater than that of 
the Enghsh then 
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goods, and the latter being pilotted by Richard Walwyn who 
' behaved very civilly while here, and that he was about to 
send another junk for Pegu laden with ‘ his own and freight 
goods’ Another junk, called “ Deny Dow latt (Darya- 
doulat, the river of wealth) pilotted by one John Gayton from 
Masulipatam to Mohha lost year (1646) which was referred 
to by the factors in the above letter might also have belonged 
to Mir Jumla The factors expressed anxiety at the absence 
of any news of it after it had left Mokho on August 1646 
and feared that it might have been seized by some pirate 
From the letter of Thomas Winter at Masulipatam to Surat, 
dated July 16, 1647 it however appears that the above 
ship was wrecked off Ceylon The passengers had previ 
ously abused Gayton very much and set him ashore on 
one of the Mnldtve Islands where he died with gnef They 
chose “a pilott of theire owne cast ’ who brought the ship to 
“the rocks of Columbn ’ (Colombo) On December 24 
1650, the “Annabobs (Mir Jumla a) junk, bound for 
Persia and pilotted by Thomas Bostoch, passed by and 
saluted with one gun the English ship Bonllo there lying 
m anchor in Madras Rond 17 

Besides hiring pilots and sailors from European Com 
panics Mir Muhammad Sa id occasionally borrowed money 
from them, the reasons of which are not clear from the 
English factory records He did so probably when he 
required sufficient money to finance his business enterprises 
like farming of diamond mining and commercial ventures (and 


« FEE IMS-50 M 111 On 16th Januarr 1647 lie »Hlp Rehacco belmrgtag 
to Coorteen a Aaaoctatlon arrived at Maaullpatam from Bengal undo Thotnai 
Clark u Capo merchant. Tire Governor of Maaullpetam fearing that the Rebecca 
might BUpriee eomo of Mir Jumla . vrraaela at eea epoto Clark fhlrljr lent hint a 
hundred pagoda* for eipenaea, and ptoraiaod lo provide o horrao for a factor* on 
hi* return treat Mar or June (Loiter of Maaullpilam factor* to Surat. Jan. 29 IM7) 

FEF 1640-50 92-99 
o FEF, 1646-50 273 
|25 — 1290B 
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building of ships, etc.), to further his political ambitions, 
or creating an army of his own. 

A debt of 3000 pagodas (or Rs 10,500) was due from 
the Nawab and Thomas Rogers was asked by the Masuli- , 
patam factors (February 20, and March 6, 1638) to forward 
the amount, if repaid, to Masulipatam where it was badly 
needed. 48 Thomas Ivy and Thomas Morris wrote (August 
1, 1639) from Masulipatam to Andrew Cogan (at Golconda) 
expecting that he would be able to c< recover the debts out- 
standing,” including that of Mir Muhammad Sa’id, of 
1900 (or Rs. 6,650), “ trusted by Mr. Joyce ” 1!) But Andrew 
Cogan, who received invaluable help from Nawab, during 
his mission to the Golconda court, and regarded him as his 
“ special good friend,” replied that he would not make 
any demands unless he was informed how the debt was 
contracted; and that, after getting the information, he 
would write to him about it from the ‘ bunder ’ or Masuli- 
patam , 50 and further that he was “ confident ” that if it was a 
“ due debt,” it would be “ paid on demand. ” C1 However, 
on November 27, 1640, the Masulipatam factors (Andrew 
Cogan, Thomas Rogers and Robert Markham) wrote to 
Surat that Mir Muhammad Sa’id, the Sar-i-khail, utterly 
denied his liability for 1,919 pagodas out of a debt of 
2,099 pagodas though he admitted that he had received 
three jewels, which he would either pay for or return, and 
that the rest must be looked upon as lost. 52 

Though Mir Muhammad Sa id sometimes borrowed 
money from the English out of necessity, he often assisted 
them by loans of money There are many references m 

43 FEF, 1637 41, 49, 52 A^pagoda was a South Indian com valued at 3J rupees 
See Hobson-Jobson, 498, Moreland, Al^bar to Amangzeb, 331-33 
« Ibid , 146 

so FEF, 1637 41, 147 n c/ p 72 See 1622-23, Vol 221 n 
61 Ibid , 148 
59 Ibid, 266 
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English factory correspondence to show that deficiency in 
financial equipment was one of the standing complaints of 
the factors “ They required money to relieve then ‘ poverty ' 
and wants to defray their monthly expenses 81 and to pur- 
chase investment for England Borrowing from other 
sources having failed the English factors on the East Coast 
took loans from Nawab Mir Muhamad Sa id , and they tried 
to put them to the most advantageous use 

At a consultation held in Masulipatam by Francis Day, 
Thomas Pentston and Thomas Winter {December, 1642), it 
was decided that ns no money could be borrowed there they 
should borrow nt Golconda where the Sar i Khsil was will 
ing to lend four or five thousand pagodas at an interest of 
1J% for four or five months, and that the sum would 
be sent after the departure of the Hopewell to Madraspatam, 
either by the Adoice or the Prosperous “ On January 4, 
1643, Messrs Cogan, Greenhill and Brown nt Fort St George 
wrote to the President and Council at Bantam that they 
found it difficult to borrow money at Masulipatam to begin 
an investment for England The moneyed men had mostly 
deserted the place on account of what they called the Sar i 
khSils ' hard U3age for to his power he le suffer noe merchant 
to buy or sell there, but such as deale for him ’ It would 
appear from this letter that Mir Muhammad Sa id tried to 
control the trade at Masulipatam and establish his monopoly 
over it and amass a large sum of money which might be 
necessary for his poliUcal or military objectives It also 
shows that he promised recently to lend 10,000 pagodas to 

43 F oiler Founding of Fori St Georga (1902) 12. 

U FEF 1637-41 77 On May 28 1633 Thome* Clark and Richard Hod»on 
*1 Maaullpatam wrote tojohn Yard end other factor* In Bengal that they vrare a* 
dotltnte of money ai they they had no preaeot* In atodc. nor ther did know where 
to procure 100 pagoda* ready money to defray their monthly expenec* Ibid. On 
December M 1639 the MwraHpatam factor* wrote to Peiala that money wa* very 
welcome hw our ciodlte at prevmt b utterly \ott {/bid 220-21) 

“ FEF 1642-45 69 
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the English and that the factors were confident that if they 
got the sum they could use it to advantage, owing to the 
extreme cheapness of goods. 50 From a subsequent letter 57 we 
learn that 10,000 (new) pagodas (or 16,000 rials of eight) 58 
possibly a part of his plunder m the Carnatic — were borrowed 
gratis from the general of Golconda, Mir Jumla (who had 
almost conquered the kingdom of Carnat and reigned as king 
under the title of ‘Annabob’)” with effect from 9th March, 
1646, on condition that the sum might be repaid on the 
arrival of the English ship. The amount borrowed wasused 
to provide a cargo for the Hind, which produced at Bantam 
nearly double its cost Though the maximum time-limit was 
6 months, the Fort St George authorities could not pay 
off the entire amount before 29th June, 1 647 which they did 
from the funds brought by the Faiewell, together with some 
presents including a brass gun 59 valued at 641 pagodas 
8 fanams. On this he gave a written release from all - 
claims for interest 00 The factors held that even in the 
absence of a loan, the Nawab would have expected such 
a present in return for the privileges at Masulipatam 
and his “new favours” in Fort St. George, m confirming 
under the royal seal the firmans of the “ new fledd Jentue 
King,” i.e., the Hindu Raja Sri Ranga regarding this 
fort and all former privileges As nothing would please 
him except the above-mentioned gun, and since his 
friendship, as experience taught them, was “ much to be 

i* TEF, 1642-45, 79 

Letter of Agent Green hilt and Council at Fort Si George to the Adventurers 
in the fourth Joint Sto.h, Sept 23, 1645 and letter of Thomas Ivy and William 
Gurne\. at Fort St George, to Co 4th Oct, 1647 FEF, 1646-50, xxvii xxix, 166 67, 
213 14 Lose I, 76, n, 97-93, Foster, The Founding of Fort St George, 37 

'' Thu debt was incurred by President Baker when he went to Bantam 

" in rcquittal of the annabobs curtezie ” 

tj The interest on 10,030 pagodis rsould amount to 2,400 pagodas at 1J% the 
!o\,es* rate current there nnd not 2,350 pagodas ns mentioned, the period being 9th 
March, 1646 — 2 <3 th June, 1647 (! yr , 3 months & 20 days) Ibid Mir Jumla was the 
fir-i Nav-ab of the Carnatic 
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valued ' there, the factors concluded that the gun could not 
be refused with convenience and profit to the Company's 
affairs and trade on the Coast The Fort St George factors 
thus significantly wrote to the Company (9th October, 1647) 
See by this means the gun hath saved you three times the 
value of it by accomplishing two good Acts at once 

The relation between the Nawab and the English was not 
simply the usual one of a debtor and a creditor As the 
former was the highest officer of the Golconda state, the 
English had to feel the weight of his influence in their 
transactions regarding the recovery of debts and they thought 
of combating it, if necessary, by force In 1639 the King 
of Golconda gave a jarman to the English for recovery of 
goods with power to demand and receive them and even to 
seize the persons of the debtors and keep them till payment " 
When the royal officers attempted to enforce it the Agent 
and Council at Masulipatam sent Winter to recover the debts 
at Ellore due to the Company, from Komatis 05 and weavers, 
etc and the unjust exactions which rebel governors had made 
from the Company and its servants But after they had 
promised to repay the sums if ' the parties fas Clarke 
Hudson and Pemnston) would swear to the particulars and 
the value of the amount, they created difficulties by objecting 
to the ' linguist (interpreter) A quarrel arose in which then 
as well as the Company s servants lives were endangered 
Negotiation with the debtors having failed, Winter returned to 
Masuhpatam and wanted to inform the Sar i Khfill of all that 
had happened and tell him that since they were rebels of 
Golconda the English would not trouble the Sar-i Khsd 
for recovery of their dues but right themselves as best as 
they could and take the law in then own hands 83 In 1 640 
the Enghsh factors at Masulipatam met with great difficulnes 

<1 FEF 1637-41 M6 16Z63 255 Seo post 
*3 trading caste. Ibid 1 624-29 |35 6S-69 

« Utter to Bantam Oct. 25 1639 FEF 1637-41 190-91* 
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and delay m realising their dues (valued at 10,000 pagodas) 
at Golconda and Viravasaram. They thought that none 
except the Sar-i-Khail was to be blamed, as it was impossible 
for them to do an> thing in enforcing the royal jarman (for 
recoveiy of debts) without ‘ * some strong assistance ’ ’ from 
him ; and though they had repeatedly written to him about 
these debts, they were ‘ ‘ as of ten put off by delaies So 
they complained to Surat (Oct 14, 1640) that recovery was 
uncertain and the only way to secure it was by “ force”, r.e., 
indirect pressure on the Sar-i-Khail like seizure of his junks, so - 
that he might be stirred to see to the quick recovery of the 
debts of the English. 04 

Extensive commerce with different parts of the world was 
one of the principal sources of the power and influence of the 
Nawab Mir Muhammad Sa’id Persia, the land of his birth, 
figured prominently m his commercial enterprises He was 
m the habit of sending annually from the East Coast to Persia 
a large quantity of goods, m his own junks as well as the 
ships of the English Company There are many references 
m English factory correspondence to show that these goods 
were to pass freight-free 00 and free of customs. 00 

On September 26, 1637, Agent Pmson and Thomas 
Clark aboard the Blessing (at Masuhpatam) wrote to President 
Methwold and Council at Surat that some sugar belonging 
to Mir Muhammad Sa’id, the King's Sar-i-khail was to pass 
freight-free to Gombroom (Bandar Abbas), where it was to 
be sold, and that the sale proceeds were to be retained until 
further orders r " About October, 1640, the Nawab referred 
m a letter to the Masulipatam factors to a quantity of sugar 
sent to Gombroom m the Blessing, the proceeds of which 

FEF, 1637-41, pp 255, 146 Since this complaint was made by Andrew Cogan, 
who had a high opinion of the Nawab, it is necessary to explain his attitude here 

C5 FEF, 1637-41, 30n, 260, 71 
K Ibid , 1642-45, 207-203 
C7 FEF, 1637 41,306c n 
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should be delivered to ‘ Nochoda Muln Hassan Aley 
(Nskhuda Mulla Hasan All) “ 

Though jealous of these activities of the Nawab the 
English acquiesced in them out of considerations of some 
practical advantages accruing therefrom So far as sending 
Mar Muhammad Sa id's sugar freight free was concerned, the 
Masuhpatam factors (Thomas Clark Richard Hudson, 
Thomas Peniston and Thomas Winter' wrote (on May 17 
1638) that they could not justify the action, but ns the 
Sar-i Khfiil owed the Company 1900 pagodas, 1 the proceeds 
would clear accounts ' r “ About sending goods customs free 
the Fort St George factors ^Andrew Cogan Henry Greenhill 
and John Brown) explained (Sept 20, 1642) to the Company 
their action in asking that certam goods from Masuhpatam 
should be excused the payment of customs at GombToom 
By so doing they gamed the love of the King and the 
Sar-i KhSil They observed "Whether our letter or no, 
they had not paid a pice custom, for theTe is small hopes 
to get your customs from the Moors and Persians that trades 
in junks, when you cannot get the custome of goods that 
comes uppon your owne shipping However they had long 
since promised Surat that neither the King nor the Sar i KhSil 
should ever prevail against with them for any such letter 
The futility of objection and the ultimate advantages of 
acquiescing in the system were clearly brought home to the 
Company by the Swally Marine factors (President Burton 
Thomas Merry and Richard Fitch) m their letter dated 
November 28, 1644 They represented that the Sar l KhSil 
pretended that the goods belonged to the King of Golconda 
and expected that they should be landed free of customs 
inasmuch as concernes your proportion thereof, in return 


u ftp 1637-41 260. St* Ibid. 220-22. 
" Ibid. 71 

FEE 1642-45 55 
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for the ‘ immunities ’ and privileges enjoyed by the English 
there But the factors pertinently noted that it was 
immaterial whether the goods belonged to the King or to 
the Sar-i-Khail for the latter governed ‘ ‘ the King and 
consequently the country,” that it was impossible for the 
East Coast factors to refuse his requests ; that refusal was not 
proper, as it might cause them “ much trouble ” , and that 
the arrangements would mean to the Company very “ little 
loss” so long as the Company got not their “due proportion 
of customes, but must take what they please to allot you.” 
They gave a list of goods thus passed at Gombroom customs 
free, and concluded that if this practice was continued, 
the customes of your goods at the Coast (except your trade 
were greater) will be more then (than) sufficiently paid for, 
whilst in appearance you are therefrom exempted ’ ’ 71 

But beneath these outward endeavours to placate the 
Nawab, who might otherwise be led to adopt stringent or 
adverse measures against the English, ran a current of deep 
internal hatred towards him ‘A union of hearts’ between the 
Nawab and the English £ was a psychological impossibility ,’ 72 
and the letters of the English factors give ample illustrations 
of the surging up of their never-failing fountain of animosity 
and illwill This attitude of the English towards Mir Jumla 
during this period was based on the circumstances m which 
he had to object to the actions of the English factors and 
insist on a strict interpretation of the Farmans, the manner 
in which he used the English, and on the commercial rivalry 
between him and the English 

As a matter of fact, through his commercial activities, 
Mir Jumla gradually became a keen competitor of the English 
East India Company He had a growing mercantile marine 


71 FEF, 1642-45, 207-8 This shows that up to 1644, no friction had occurred 
between the King and the Nawab 

72 Cf Snnivasachan, History of Madras, p 50 
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with which he traded m different pails of the world 13 He 
used to construct ships in the East Coast and monopolized 
almost all trade to Persia The English, not finding any 
opportunity of getting freight on goods sent from Masuli 
patam to Persia, endeavoured not to lose any freight in the 
Bay of Bengal ports 

Oi July 26, 1638 Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson 
at Masuhpatam informed the President and Council at Surat 
that no freight was forthcoming for the Swart, partly because 
Mir Muhammad Sa'ld was building a junk of about 800 tons 
for himself at Narsapur and wanted to dispatch her to Persia 
or Mocha next monsoon ' On January 17 1643, the 

Swally Marine factors observed that ‘ the all ruling Saihail 
or vizier,’ in the Kingdom of Golconda had built and yearly 
used to send one or more vast junks to Persia and that other 
vessels were not allowed to load themselves till his was 
filled up However they approved of the dispatch of the 
Hopewell to Persia, because they felt that she was not likely 
to lack freight either way 3 On September 20, 1642, the 
Fort St George factors wrote to the Company that “ they 
had been advised by Masuhpatam factors that scarcely any 
freight would be procurable for Persia because the Sar l khlil 
sent his "great junk there that year and that they had 
accordingly sent word of this to the Bay, 1 that if so be 
Mr Day Coold (could) procure a freight, not to refuse it ’ " 
On November 5, 1642 they again wrote to the / Company that 
they had advised Day to accept freight there for Persia, as 
he could not expect any at Masuhpatam, where the- Sexkailes 

n fVj., Tcneonta Achecn Aroinn, Per,:,., Bcngd Moldn, Poroclc Mcldocvm, 
M«c*n»r FEF 1651.4 12 Loro ! 100 
11 FEF 1637-41 79-80 
n FEF 1642-45 68. 

n JlsIJ. 55 The nme letter obeerra It U untrue tint goode from Mewlipetera 
to PonU p»y freight eccordlng to Eneneee. All cloth la wsighod *t the BencWl 
(cmtom-hcciec) 01x1 according to k» weight, pnree both freight end cuetome Seele 
of freight given Ibid. 

126 — I290B 
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great jonke ’ would monopolize all that was available. If no 
freight be procurable in the Bay, they hoped that he would 
at all events be able to procure some sugar, etc., there for 
Persia and then fill up with goods of these parts ’ 77 The 
English Company's factors regarded the commercial activi- 
ties of Mir Jumla with apprehension and jealousy and we 
find that Thomas Ivy at Fort St. George tried to prevent 
Richard Cogan, son of Andrew Cogan, from making a voyage 
to Pegu on behalf of Mir Jumla and thereby prevent further 
extension of his commercial ascendancy m Burmese 

7R 

waters. 

Expressions and epithets like the following illustrate the 
venom of ill-will towards Mir Jumla, viz., “our utter 
enemies, ’ 70 the “base way” m which the Sar-i-khail 
treated Thomas Rogers at Golconda, 80 “ ingenious gentlemen 
at Court,” 81 “ base dealings of his,” 82 a “base fellow, ” 83 
“that hellhound the Serkale,” 84 “Dog, Devil,” 85 “bad 
intendments of these devilish Moores.” 80 The irony of the 
situation was that the English factors were at the same time 
courting the Nawab for securing his good books 

The above expressions indicate a growing sense of 
exasperation of the English factors m the Coromandel Coast. 
Inspite of the royal farmans of 1 632 and 1 634, and mspite 
of the unholy entente between Mir Jumla and the English, 
the commercial position of the latter at Masuhpatam did not 
improve. As a matter of fact the trade of the English 

77 FEF, 1642-5, 67 

78 FEF, 1646-50, 198 Letter to Surat, January 17, 1648 

79 FEF, 1634-6, 325-6 
so FEF, 1637-41, 49 
si Ibid, 75 

87 Ibid ,75-6 
83 Ibid , 163 
Ibid , 142 3 
*5 Ibid , 200 
86 lb, d, 78-9 
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suffered 1 repealed checks during 1636-39 Friction 
with the Golconda officials who prevented ‘ their (English) 
receiving from the native merchants and manufacturers the 
goods for which they had contracted 87 was frequent and 
bitter ” 

Complaints were made against the Sar l khsil in the 
correspondence of the Masuhpatam factors They expressed 
regret to Thomas Rogers at Golconda (Letter of February 
20 1638) at" the base way in which he had been treated 
by the Sar i khiil, Mu Muhammad Sa id and expressed 
the opinion that ' force was the only remedy as complaints 
of Agent Pinson (of injuries inflicted on the English at 
Masuhpatam) made to Golconda ‘1 3 days ago remained 
unanswered *° Again the factors complained (March 1 6 
1638) to Thomas Rogers at Golconda about Mir Jumla s 
41 unjust dealing with them about the town of Molloule 
(Mallovol) near Masuhpatam It had been rented by the 
English from May. 1634 But from a Dutch letter of January, 
1637 we know that the English had been ordered by a royal 
forraan to surrender the lease , that as they objected to do so 
without compensation, the English representative at Golconda 
had been dragged out of his house, by order of the King s 
Secretary, f well beaten and imprisoned Subsequently by 
the intervenUon of an influential man he was released on 
condition that he did not leave the city 

In their letter to Thomas Rogers at Golconda, dated 
May 18, 1638, the Masuhpatam factors advised him to 


V Bruce. I 340 

n Fortor r/io Founding of Fori Si Ceo rgr 4 See net. 

« FEF 1637-41 49 Introdoctloe x^t-raJL CU* lrutrueted RogCTtoIeev. 
the «ptal trad SO .o IWra™ The taoo then, «n<ed to blocW. <ho pot. 
with then .e-el. eod -core retire-. But Roger.™ not .Bowed to go oot of 
O^IUL Ibid Brace I 360 Fo-er Tho Founding of Fori Si Grotto 4 

« D«h RegWet 1637 p 94 It, FEF 1637-41 52-53 M ,, 

■l It .eeorae«Jed by . lott« It. reply to Mir Mt,h«nm.d . letter to M^II 
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give full information about “ their demands * to those 
ingenious gentlemen at court. 5 5 5 They could not believe 
that their letters written to the ‘ Sheak, Mullavez, and 
Seirkeile ’ had been delivered to the King, for if so satis- 
faction would surely have been received by this time 92 

Another complaint was made against Mir Muhammad 
Sa’id in the letter of the Masulipatam factors, Thomas 
Clark and Richard Hudson, dated July 25, 1638, to Thomas 
Rogers at Golconda. Writing on the proceedings of Captain 
Weddell, * one of the most notable of the early sea-captains 
of the East India Company,’ 04 the factors observed that 
the Governor of Masulipatam, acting under orders from 
Mir Muhammad Sa’id, “ doth everyday proceede m his 
vilhaney, workeing by all menes that possible he may against 
them . . Mir Muhammad Syed hath beene the chief factor 
m this businesse, as wee are informed.” But a dispassionate 
study of the facts enables us to know that the English 
factors were in the wrong and Mir Muhammad was 
right. Captain Weddell and Mountney, “ the chiefs of 
Courten s Association, ’ which had agreed not to interfere 
with the trade of the E I.C. at any of their settlements, 
proceeded to Musulipatam. They were cordially welcomed 
by Clark and Hudson there in violation of the definite 
injunctions of the Company. Then they claimed that the 
exemption from customs duties, granted to the E I C by 
the ‘ Golden Farman , r should be extended to themselves 
also. The local authorities, however, insisted on payment 
of the duties knowing from the Dutch that the newcomers 


32 The word ‘ Sheak ’ probably refers to Shaikh Muhammad Khatim, appointed 
Mir Jumla (April, 1634) FEF, 1637-41, p 75 

33 FEF, 1637-41, 71 9 
3i Ibid , Intro xxxiu 

°5 For Weddell see Bruce, I, 340-2, 350 357ff Court Minutes of the E I C 
1635 39, 127 29, Elphinstone, Rise of British Power in the East, 38 9, H B 'Morse, 
The Chronicles of the E I C trading to China, 1636-1834, Vol I (1926), Ch 2 
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did not belong to the Company Weddell feanng arrest 
secretly boarded his ship when free access with the shore 
was denied to him and his men In retaliation they fired 
into the city Weddell s actions were thus wholly indefensi 
ble w and the Golconda authorities were right in adopting 
strong measures under the orders of Mir Muhammad Sa id 
As Sir William Foster commenting on a different occasion 
truly observes * It is only fair to say that the faults were 
not all on one stde The English merchants were apt to 
be overbearing and not too scrupulous in their dealings with 
the natives ' n 

The Company tried to escape from its embarrassed 
situaUon " by two ways first by selecting a safer and 
commercially more profitable station on the coast, further 
South * , and second, by obtaining a fresh firman from the 
King of Golconda, granting commercial privileges to the 
English ” The first attempt, with which we are not directly 
connected here, led to the immediate foundaUon of Fort 
St George, while the second led to the mission of Andrew 
Cogan to Golconda 

In 1 639 the Presidency at Bantam dispatched Thomas 
Ivy to supersede Thomas Clarke, Agent at Masuhpatam 
and reestablish order there In the meantime Andrew 
Cogan m had been sent to the East Coast by the Presidency 
at Surat, acting under authority from England and being 
' unaware of Ivy s mission from Bantam Together with 

V. F£fr 1637-41 mll-mS. From tbe Coort Minute* It ippcan tHnt the 
outrage* committed by Weddell *1 Matullpatnm were *och *• to c*o*o Impriaonment 
of the Company • Agent and the imperilling of privilege* of trade purchased at to 
gr*at * coat The Company therefore prayed to the King to grant them *och 
help at will encourage them to proceed In their trade Court Mfnafe* 1635-39 

337 33 

The Founding of Fort St George 5 n. 

W Brace 1 360 360-69 Potter The Founding etc 4 

« Brace, I 363-69 

IN For dated* about Cogan • career *ee Foster The Founding of Fori St George 
6-9 and fp. 
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would expect great presents according to past practice 
and he held that something must be done, even though their 
expectations might not be fulfilled 

Thus, through the efforts of the Sar l-khuil, Mir Muham- 
mad Sa id Cogan obtamed audience of the King The 
King gave a fair reception to Cogan and had more than 
an hours discussion with him (July 28, 1639) m In the 
beginning the King complained that (t) since the death of 
Joyce, the English factors at Masuhpatam had abused 
him as well as the Company — " him in lalhnge his subjects™ 
and the Company is not observing the tennour (terms) of 
the royal firman — which had become void by ‘ fathering 
Strangers goods m 

Later on, Cogan presented the King with a petition 
containing the following prayers — 

(i) That the English be allowed * quiett and free tra 
ding in his country 1X1 (il) that the King s governors in their 
respective jurisdictions might be commanded (a) ' to satisfie 
such monies as could be proved had been wrongfully taken 
from the Company, and (b) to recover '* such debts as were 
due upon skreets (?) from severall painters, weavers, etc , or 
else to deliver their persons and (ill) that as the Company s 
business in Masuhpatam was much distracted, Cogan might 
be permitted to go there suddenly as necessity arose 

The King granted Cogan s petiUon in all particulars, 
(28th July) ™ He gave order immediately, for the drafting 

1,8 Letter to Maaullpaiam, July 30 1659 

*** C/ the account of Captain Weddell. 

1,7 i e, by cheating the custom* by paw Ins off *Lr*ngcr* good* .a* their own. 
Fatter The Founding etc p 4 

108 i.e a jasman for free trade In Go Icon da, not «lmply for coaat trade a* 
Love raya. 

The newa vraa communicated to him on 29th evening by the Sar l khCl who 
was *poken ai ray moat loving frelnde See Brace 1 368 9 The Forman prohibi- 
ted the Golconda ^object* from withholding the good* for which they had contracted 
or refusing the payment of debt* doe to the Company Ibid. 
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of a general jarman to be granted to the English for their 
“ freetrade in all parts of his Kmgdome ” and three other 
separate or particular farmans to such governors as were 
concerned m recovery of debts. The King held such a 
good opinion of Cogan that when he took leave of him he 
was pleased to inquire if he * * remembered ought elce 
(anything else), beneficial to the Company, which was not 
inserted m the petition He even instructed Cogan to “ ac- 
quaint his Sirkale ” of any such omission. 

In these attempts, Andrew Cogan was opposed by the 
Dutch, who, mspite of sending large presents, could not 
obtain an equally favourable farman. 110 

In course of this affair the Sar-i-khail showed great respect 
to Andrew Cogan, which struck him as something unusual 
in view of the entirely different descriptions previously given 
about his character by the Masulipatam factors. Cogan’s 
attributes lavishly bestowed on him stand m sharp contrast 
to the abuses of other factors : viz ‘ * my most loving 
friende” 111 “ my speciall friende” m “ my noble friend.” 118 
Cogan writes : * * the Sar-i-khail (to the admiration of all 
people that knows him) 114 used me with that respect as 
I am not able to expresse : for all the nobility waighted 
on him and hee to (sic) the King and at other times attend 
on mee I must confesse, till 1 sawe the contrary, I thought 
it had beene done for lucre of game , for m all their letters 
from Masulipatam they termed him a base fellow and an 
utter enemy.” Evidently Andrew Cogan could not find 
any suitable ground of complaint and he considered that an 
admirable change must have come over the Sar-i-khail. He 

UO Bruce, op at 

Hi Letter of July 50, 1639, FEF, 1637-41, 145 

11 2 Letter of August 9, 1639 Ibid, 148 

113 Letter of September 3, 1639, Ibid, 162 

Hi The expression might imply that to the people concerned with Mir Jumla his 
treatment of Cogan appeared to be somewhat different from what had been ordinarily 
meted out by him to the English factors 
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observed that he would say more of him " for surely when 
I peruse your letters ells' , 1 cannot but even admire of his 
change. This change, m the opinion of Cogan was not 
due to any hope of private gain For he sent a present to the 
Sar 1 -khSiI privately," 1 but the latter “ very nobly wanted 
to return all, and did, as a matter of fact return all except a 
piece of ambergteeje, weighing about a seer with professions 
of love and friendship, so that Cogan might not think that he 
despised him or the present Mir Muhammad professed 
that what was done, and what he could do would not be 
in expectation of other return than love When the jarmans 
were prepared (9th August (639) and delivered by the Sar 
l khsd, Cogan presented him with a small jewel, purchased 
from an American on 200 rials of eight As it was accepted 
as if it had been of a far greater value Cogan concluded 
(letter to Bantam September 3, 1639) that if any occasion 
arose for the Company to use the Sar l KhSiI “ who 
indeed command(ed) the whole Kingdome, ’ it would cer- 
tainly be 11 repaid a thousand fould On the 20th August, 
Cogan, accompanied by all other Englishmen, delivered 
at the Bankahall, the royal jarman, to the Governor (of 
Masulipatam) to be read, and also a particular letter from the 
Sar i khSil in which he commanded the Governor to 
receive and use Cogan with respect, “ which hitherto hath 
not been wanting “ 


la Tlie re* eon of .ending the preeeot privately ™ ee .rated by Coflan, to prevent 
other noble, from eepeeUns .taller preeeo .. which Cogwr could not .Sord to fltro 
111 For the whole epUode FEF 1637-41 143 4 145 148 162 4 See .Uo taller 
of Prealdent Freml»n .t Surat to Compuy Deo. 1639 IWd 2110 Lore I HH 
* 14u Andrew Coflen note, further that from other noble* he bad received flood 
wpect and p red lew and It would wram that they would be hi. Irfarda Thb, 
however might euflflerf that CoflM . opinion reflate! Mir Muhammad Sa id mljbt 
be . Me overdrawn for It la toe much to expect that other noble, would alto be 
exptally dneere — or It might be tlrat the other noble* general with toch n.turaa 
■bowed profentou. of goodwill without eny tral feeling Another explanalhm might 
be that Mil Jam la e example ptOTed coctaglou* 

127 — 12909 
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The conquest of the Carnatic by Mir Jumla effected a 
great change in his career and considerably influenced his 
relations with the English. By 1646 he had overrun .a vast 
tract of country, including the districts round Madras 117 and he 
set himself to the task of establishing complete and thorough 
control over the conquered country. 118 The Persian merchant- 
adventurer was now not only a noble and minister in the court 
of an independent king, but he also himself possessed a 
kingdom, at once rich and powerful. In fact, the English 
found their late commercial rival and dangerous friend ins- 
talled almost m the position of their overlord. Consequently 
the English looked upon the Nawab’s conquest of the Carna- 
tic with mixed feelings of apprehension and eagerness to 
secure his favour and support The success of Mir Jumla 
alarmed the English for the safety of their goods and factors. 110 
The Fort St. George factors m their letter to the President and 
Council at Surat, dated February 10, 1646, commented on the 
surrender of Malay, the General of the Raja of the Carnatic, 
and referred to its possible effects on English trade. They 
complained that they had neither ships nor boat to * ‘secure 
the company’s estate” and they begged that a vessel might 
be sent without delay. 120 '"There are copious references m 
English factory records to show that fear of Mir Jumla, and 
the protracted wars and troubles, had a share m the rapid 
strengthening of the fortifications at Madras/(Fort St. George), 
so that it would be able to carry on its commercial pursuits by 
sheltering the local artisans, weavers, painters, washers, etc., 
and to defend itself from attack, if necessary 121 

In 1 642 Cogan and his colleagues advised the Company : 
“ In the first place, it is our opinion in regard the Moores and 

N 

117 FEF, 1655-60, p 4 Snmvasachan, History of the City of Madras, pp 36-8 

118 FEF, 1646-50, p 70 Srinivasachan, op cit 

ns FEF, 1646-50, XXV, 25 Love, I 192 

120 /kid , 26, Love I, 76 147 

121 Bruce, I, 377, 378, 424-5 430 454-55. Foster, the Founding of Fort St, George, 

16, 16, 18, 19-20, 25. Srinivasachan, op cit, 49, 
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Gentues arc false, and not to be trusted, and that at all times 
you may command your own upon all the coast ’tra very 
necessary you have a place to retire to under your own 
command Tis not only our opinions, but the opinions of 
your Presidents of Bantam and Surat The Dutch saw 

the necessitie of it 30 years since which made them proceed 
upon Pullicntt ere brought to perfection As the state 
of the country continued to be disturbed due to the wars 
between Vijaynagar on the one hand and Golconda and 
Bijapur on the other and internal rebellions, the Fort St 
George factors (consultations, 29th Dec , 1642) "latehe raised 
n third Bulwarkeof turfc and wanting gunnstomountthereon, 
have resolved that the Adoicc shall spare us foure Mmion for 
that purpose m 

During the year 1650 1 , the English factors at Fort St 
George and Mnsuhpatam advised the Company that in order 
“to recover the trade at Fort St George or at the Companies 
factories at Masulipatam Verasheroon, and Pettipolee, the 
fort must be strengthened, and have n sufficient gamson, and 
the subordinate factories must either receive full repairs or the 
Company s trade on the Coromandal const, be confined to 
Madras only 1!1 

But Mir Jumla wisely refrained from manifesting any 
hostile designs against the English at a critical stage in his 
career and rather showed an indmaUon to be on friendly 
terras with the English factors on the coast The latter, 
while endeavouring to defend and secure their position 
naturally were anxious to get the favour and protection of the 
Nawab As the importance of the Company s trade on the 
Coromandal coast was gradually increasing (1645 6), the 
English were desirous of obtaining confirmation from 
Golconda of all the former privileges granted by the Hindu 

1H Foster The Founding of Fort St Gtorf 19-20 

® lUd 25 See Srtal™»chejl oO dl 49-50. 

m Bruce 1 454 55 
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power. 125 From a Dutch account it appears that the English 
sent a mission to the Golconda court with a present of about 
1,000 pardaos in spices, looking glasses, etc., and had 
promised at the King’s request to buy the goods taken during 
war from the Dutch at Puhcat 128 Moreover, realising that the 
dominion of the Carnatic must inevitably pass from Vljay- 
nagar to Golconda, Ivy, the English Agent at Madras 
(August 1644 — September, 1648), hastened to make an 
entente cordiale with the stronger power Thus m 1646, 
when Mir Jumla formed a camp in the vicinity of Madras for 
the siege or blockade of San Thome, with an army of 8000 
foot and 3000 horse, Ivy lent the Nawab his gunner and 
several of his best soldiers and assisted him m several ways. 12 ' 
Ivy s action was naturally resented by the Portuguese and 
Anglo-Portuguese relations became somewhat strained 128 In 
return for all these acts of appeasement, the English asked for 
a confirmation of their existing Qaul and privileges and this - 
was granted by Mir Jumla on behalf of the Golconda ' sove- 
reign 129 (June 1627). 

On October, 9, 1647, Thomas Ivy and William Gurney at 
Fort St George wrote to the Company that Mir Jumla, the 
General of the King of Golkonda, “hath almost conquer’d 
this kmgdome and reigneth as king under the title of 
- Annabob.” While repaying a loan, the English factors 
deemed it politic and expedient to present the Nawab a brass 
gun, so that he ‘"confirm'd under the king of Golcondah(s) 
great scale all our former privihdges m ample manner, as it 
was granted unto us by the foresaid fledd Jentue King.” 180 


^ Letter of Port St George to Court. Oct 1, 1643 Bruce, I, 415 
12G FEF, 1646-50, p 25. 

127 Love, 76-77, 70 Srimvasachari, History of the Cify of Madras, 37 

128 Love, op cit 

rg FEF, 1646-60 25 1 656-60,' p 4 Love I, 75-6 

188 FEF, 1446-50, 166-7 
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Besides the English, the Dutch also became extremely 
anxious to remain in the good book of the all powerful 
Nawab In the autumn of 1650, the Dutch sent an envoy 
with a present, which was however refused, as Mir Jumla 8 
letter to the Dutch Governor-General was left unanswered 
Again the Nawab was angTy at the Dutch interference with 
his trade at Queda and Achin Taking advantage ot his 
displeasure with their rivals the English wanted to secure the 
co-operation of the Nawab At the same time the King of 
Golconda was realising the importance of the English trade 
Bruce observes ‘The station of Madras having been obtained 
from the king of Golconda and the English trade appearing 
to him to be of great consequence, he made a proposal, this 
season to the Agent and council, of forming a Joint stock 
with the company on which a coasting trade might be earned 
on, between the ports of his dominions and those of the other 
Indian powers 111 Consequently Agent Greenhill (1648 52) 
sent a broker to the Nnwab with a present and then in 
December 1650, dispatched Walter Littleton and the broker 
Venkata Brahman on a further mission to him, then encamp- 
ed at Gandikotta 


111 Bruce 1 434-55 See SrinlvuacWi p 30 
W FEF 1651-4 XXV Silnhrwocliarl Op at 
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The English factors had no interest m the political affairs 
of India. Therefore, their references to political events are 
meagre. They only troubled themselves to write of these 
whenever they were very near the place of occurrence or 
when these affected their commercial fortunes We should 
not expect to get out of the Company’s records a connected 
narrative of political events We find only disconnected 
references to them here and there These accounts form an 
independent and trustworthy source for writing the political 
history of India. Whenever the factors committed errors in 
writing, those were generally due to lack of understanding 
and knowledge and not due to any prejudices In this paper 
an attempt has been made to evaluate their description of 
every political event referred to by them with the help of the 
original authorities of the period or standard modern works. 

Interesting light is thrown on submission of Rana Amar 
Singh, Mughul-P ortuguese relations, the Nur Jahan Junta and 
court intrigues, Khasrau’s death, Khurram’s rebellion, 
Mahabat Khan s coup d etat , death of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan s succession, Mughul wars against the Deccan king- 
doms, Mughul relations with Persia, and political events in 
Southern India 
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Submfjjfon oj Rana Amar Singh 

Early in I6M, Jahangir sent an army of 20,000 horse to 
subdue Rana Amar Singh So far the Mughuls had not 
been able to bring to obedience the Ronaa of Mewar 1 The 
war ended in a victory for the Mughuls The Rana got 
excused from coming to the court, but he sent his eldest son 
Kam with 3,000 horse to serve the Mughul King, at his own 
co3t a While Roe was at Ajmere, Kam came to the Emperor 
* to offer submission He was presented to the Emperor on 

March 12 1616 He thrice performed lashm and offered 
to the Emperor the presents sent by his father Jahangir 
embraced the young Rajput prince by the head Roe 
regarded the Ranas of Mewar as the descendants of Pcrus 
whom Alexander had subdued * 

Mughul Portuguese Relations 

The Portuguese in Surat wished to prevent other Euro- 
pean powers from trading there ' When the Mughul 
authorities at Surat seemed to be inclined to allow the 
English to share the foreign trade of Surat with the Portu 
guese, their frigates captured an Indian ship which had 
returned from the Red Sea, in September, 1613, and carried 
her away The ship was richly laden and was valued at 
£100,000 with 700 passengers * Jahangir who was at 
Ajrnere, hearing of it ordered Mukkarrab Khan to go to 
Surat and seek restitution for the loss, “ if not by peace, by 
ware 1 Not content with thiB the Emperor took action 

> L.R. It 104 

* L» R III 7! (KerHdge at Ajmere to Company March 20 1615) cj Memoir* 
R.B t 273 

J Roe, 127 

< Ibid 82, 90 Thi* U a traveller ■ tale. 

* UR. II 179 

* L. R. 1 300-09 L R. II 96 cj L. R. 11 104 Kenid«o estimated lt» rtiae at 

eight or rilrui hundred thousand dollar*. 

t L,R, II 104 C / Memoir* R.B I 255 
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against the Portuguese subjects living m his dominions It 
was ordered that their churches be closed and public exercise 
of their religion prohibited The allowances granted to 
Jesuit missionaries were stopped 8 The Jesuits at Agra said 
their prayers at Sir Robert Shirley’s place where he stayed 
for about ten days in 1 6 1 4 0 Orders were issued for the. 
seizure of the Portuguese and their property. A Portuguese 
died at Agra in June, 1614, and his goods worth Rs. 47,000 
were confiscated 10 The result was that the Portuguese resi- * 
dents left Agra and m October we find none of them except 
one Jesuit. 11 

Meanwhile the Portuguese towns of Daman, Bassem and 
Chaulwere besieged by the Mughul forces. The Portuguese 
threatened Surat which was not well fortified. 3 " But they 
wanted to avoid war, offering restitution for the captured 
junk, but to no avail. The Great Mughul wanted to des- 
troy their political power in India and would not consent to 
the expulsion of the English merchants demanded by the 
Portuguese. They used violent methods to frighten the 
Mughul authorities to come to terms Their frigates went 
up and down the Western cost “ burning and destroying 
all they could Broach was attacked and many boats and 
ships were burnt. Great part of Gogo was also burnt with 
three Indian vessels lying at -anchor there 18 

During the period of this conflict the English were well 
treated arid the Indians had hoped to defeat the Portuguese 
with the help of the English ships. Captain Do wnton’s fleet 
arrived at Surat m October, 1614, and Mukkarab Khan, who 

8 L R . II, 96, 107 

9 Ibid . 141 

10 Ibid, 96 

11 Ibid , 142-43 

12 Ibid , 97, 107, 150 

19 Ibid , 150, 155, 261 C/ L R , II, 229 T Ellington, at Surnt wrote on 
December 16, 1614 that 120 ships were burnt at Gogo and this had created fear among 
Indians at Surat who had requested help of the English fleet 
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was Governor of Surat, asked the English to attack the 
Portuguese and to defend Surat, if they came there But 
Captain Downton refused to do so unless first attacked by 
the Portuguse, pleading royal orders 14 Mukkarrab Khan 
was incensed at the refusal of the English to fight the 
Portuguese He is said even to have suspected the English 
of complicity with the Portuguese To win them over 
he showed to Captain Downton a Jesuit s letter lo the effect 
that the Portuguese viceroy had a command from his king 
first to * drive away the English ships and then to capture 
Surat u 

But these efforts do not seem to have availed them much 
In January about forty frigates came to Surat and the Viceroy 
arrived at the bar of Surat on January 19, 1615 with 
another 40 frigates and nme ships and rode there quietly for 
the day On January 20, he took the foolish step of sending 
three ships with 35 or 36 frigates to Swaliy, where the 
English fleet under Captain Downton forced the frigates to 
fly Three Portuguese ships were captured and set to fire 
by the English The Portuguese fought gallantly, according 
to Captain Downton, but their losses were great They lost 
400 to 500 men in this fight whereas the death roll among the 
English did not exceed half a dozen M 

After this unexpected discomfiture the Portuguese made 
overtures of peace to Mukkarrab Khan but the negotiations 
failed 11 Meanwhile, within ten days of their defeat they 
were reinforced from Diu and Daman and made shows of 

** L. R. II 96 149 1 68 For Downton • Commbskni *« F LB 451 This 
prohibited the commencement of ho*Hlltte* on hi* part ogmintt the *ubject» of other 
Chilian power*. 

u L R. 11 149 166 

>« [hid. 296 302-03 106 303-04 and also L. R III 7-0 15-16 cj Denver— The 
Portuguese In India II 171 In hi* description of the fight he tty* that the Portuguese 
thomaelTes act their ship* on fire but It la wrong 

1T L.R. II 305 312 

123 — 1 290B 
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Asaf Khan. This made the prince very powerful. Roe 
writes that “ he sits out m the same state as his father 
having a kingdom.” At another place he describes him as 
an “ Absolute King.” 80 Due to the predominance of the 
Nur Jahan Junta, Khurram was in the favour of the Emperor 
He openly cherished the ambition of succeeding his father , 
but it was said that Jahangir wanted the eldest Prince, 
Khusru, to succeed who was “ loved and honoured by all.” 
Both the factions had some great nobles on their sides A 
civil war after the death of Jahangir was foreshadowed and 
one English factor was jubilant over the expected good sale 
of sword-blades m consequence 81 

Khurram and his supporters were determined to clear his 
path to the throne by all means Khusru was kept by the 
Emperor’s order m the custody of a Hindu mansabdar Anup 
Rai (4,000 er). Prince Khurram’s supporters, including the 
Empress, her father Itimad-ud-Daula and her brother Asaf 
Khan, took advantage of Jahangir’s drunkenness, at Ajmere 
on October 10, 1616, and obtained his leave to place 
Khusru m Khurram’s custody. Asaf Khan went to Anup 
Rai the same night for the purpose, but the faithful Raja 
refused to carry out the order unless he was personally asked 
by the Emperor. Next morning Jahangir refused to con- 
firm the order. 82 Though foiled in this attempt, the faction 
continued its efforts to get hold of Khusru . The Deccan 
war afforded a good opportunity to impress upon Jahangir 
the advisability of handing over the eldest Prince to his 
ambitious brother. Khurram was ordered To go to the 
' Deccan. His supporters pleaded before^the King that the 
course suggested would increase Khurram’s prestige and 
would be helpful in subduing the Deccames. The King 
gave way and Asaf Khan took charge of Khusru, on behalf 

30 L R . IV, 15, 324 L R , V, 332 Roe, 456 

31 Roe, 214 LR,V, 134-35 

3i Roe, 245-46, 
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of tHc Prince, on October 17, 1616° Tina was bad news 
for fChuBTU s sister, and several women of the harem and the 
common people created a stir at the court “ On Octo- 
ber 12, 1616, there was a rumour at Ajmere that an un- 
successful attempt had been made on Khusru s life by 
Khurram ’s partisans 83 

Jahangir left Ajmere on November 2 1616 for Mandu 

and Prince Khurrarn left for the Deccan To the great joy 
of all, Jahangir took Prince Khusru from his goal with him 
on an elephant 86 But he still remained in Asaf Khan a 
charge, who seems to have treated him with disrespect and 
on November 19, 1616, we find the King reprimanding Asaf 
Khan on that account m 

Khusru reached Mandu with Jahangir and it seemed 
that he would soon get freedom On August 21 1617, 

Roe found him taking “ aur and pleasure at the banquelbng 
house ' It was reported that Nur Jahan and Asaf Khan 
made efforts to ally with Khusru and marry the Empress s 
daughter to him ** On the other hand Prince Khurram had 
displeased his father by contracting a marriage at Burhanpur 
without the latter s permission N A rumour reached Surat in 
September, 1619, that Sultan Khurram had been disgraced 
and that Khusru was released 10 

15 Roe 256 Cy Memoir* R.B I 336 

a Ibid 256-57 

» Ibid 262. 

» Ibid. 285-86, 

« Ibid. 298-99 

11 Ibid, 360 Writing to Surat on December 12, 1616 Roe had mentioned m 
rumour that Kho«m was going to marry Nur Mahal • daughter and bare freedom. 

It was never accomplished This gbl was married to Shahrfyar in 1620 (R. B. H 

18748 ) 

** /fc/d 369 This marriage wa* with tho danghte of Shah iVnvmz Khan 
•on of Abdor Rahim Khan Khonan ,and look place on August 23 1617 fSai na 
14} 

** E. F 1 123 Khuthrn was released on Asnn 14 1028 A, 11. (I6]9 
AD) Mamolrs R B II 107 but Khnnam » disgrace Is not mentioned anywhere 
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Khusius Death 

On February 5, 1622, we find Nicholas Bangham at 
Burhanpur reporting to the factors at Surat the death of 
Khusru at that place, when Prince Khurram was out of the 
city for hunting. 41 This created a great hubbub at Burhan- 
pur, Agra and the court which was at Kangra. 42 Prince 
Khurram was believed to be abettor of the murder, but the 
fact was concealed from the Emperor because of distance 
and “ connivance of friends ” 4n Khusru 5 s dead body was 
burned at Burhanpur, but was taken out of the grave 
in May, 1622, by Jahangir’s orders. The coffin arrived at 
Agra on June 20, and was sent the next day to Allahabad to 
be buried by his mother’s side. 44 

Khurram s Rebellion 

i 

The murder of Khusru did not clear Khurram’s path of 
all trouble^. It rather proved disadvantageous to him for 
the time being. There were still in the field his nephew, 
Sultan Khusru’ s son Bulaki, and his brothers Parviz and 
Shahnyar. It was said that Sultan Bulaki’s sight constantly 
distressed Jahangir because he was thereby reminded of his 
popular son Khusru 45 Parviz had been disgraced in 1616, 
for his failure m the Deccan campaigns He had been 
recalled and Khurram sent in his place Parviz came to- 
wards Ajmire to see his father and when he came near, the 
King, due to the influence of Nur Jahan, commanded him 
to proceed straight to Bengal. 40 

But now m 1 622 A D , the situation was completely 
changed. Nur Jahan was as ambitious as Shah Jahan. She 

« E F , II, 30 

Ibid , 44 Jahangir received the news on Isfandarmux 4, 1031, A H that 
Khusru died of colic pain Memoirs, R B , II, 228 

« E F, II, 59,65,98,244-45 

44 Ibid , 79, 94 

45 Ibid, 244-45 

45 Roe, 235 
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had married her daughter to Prince Shahriyar a young hoy 
whom she could control Friction between the ambitious 
pnnee and the all powerful queen was quite apparent 
Open fight took place betuen Shnhnynr s and Khuiram 8 
men over the Dholpur Jagir and the roads between Agra and 
Gwalior became unsafe Jahangir held Shah Jahan to be in 
the wrong and punished the Governor of Agra for not helping 
Shnhnynr s men in the conflict 17 Shnhnynr had been 
sent to Qandahar where the Persians had repulsed the 
Mughul forces He had been made a commander of 
30,000 horse and supplied with large sums of money for the 
campaign ” 

Shah Jnhan was now in disfavour with the King and 
towards the end of 1622 he rebelled Gujarat had been 

under him since 1618 The Cnghsh factory records provide 
us with a detailed account of the events in Gujarat on his 
revolt 

Shah Johan removed the royalist officers such as 
Pehlnwan Safid of Olpad in Gujarat Raja Vikramnjit 
Governor of Ahmedabad and Rustam Khan were promoted 
to 5 000 horse and ordered to go to Asm “ to keep it for 
the Prince The Governor of Broach and Baroda went to 
Mandu to join the Prince His treasury from Ahmedabad 
was also despatched towards Mandu, but returned shortly " 

Most people were at their wt s end in deciding the subtle 

* question of preserving themselves both in favour with the 
King and the rebel Prince u 


<T E. F 90 94 99 Note Sh*h J»Han had applied to tHe Emperor for tHo 
Dholpm Jadtr 1. b. »»nlod >0 him ud ihiotos th.l bU mqoo* -oaU rm. bom™* 
down hod tent bis men them hot Nor j d™ fmd » <°> 

o jt 235-56 Beni P««h*d 551 

a E, R F It W C/ Memoir* R. B It Z37 Shnhrirm h»d b«n smnltd o ™«t 
of 12,000 laf *j,d S 000 uww 

o E.F II 176 179-80 ISI 187-M 
M Ibid 190 
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Shah Jahan himself went to Fatehpm Sikii and from 
there sent 16,000 men to capture Agra. His soldiers were 
successful m occupying the environs of the city and plun- 
dered it. 51 Jahangir proceeded towards Delhi, and a rumour 
spread that Asaf Khan was imprisoned 02 A little later a 
great battle took place between the two parties. 5,000 men 
were slam on both sides including Raja Vikramajit, Rustam 
Khan and the latter’s son. Shah Jahan retired hotly pursued 
by Abdullah Khan and Sur Singh 53 Jahangir, shortly after, 
arrived at Agra and from there went to A] mere, to consult a 
pir there m regard to the action to be taken against Shah 
Jahan. The latter was forced back to Mandu by the im- 
perial army under Parviz. 04 

Meanwhile the royalists were busy m restoring the province 
of Gujarat to the empire Raja Vikramajit’s brother named 
Kunwar had succeeded him at Ahmedabad, but the Prince 
conferred its government on Abdullah Khan after its desertion. 
The latter sent his servant, Wafadar, to Ahmedabad He 
reached there m April, 1623, but had some difficulty m 
assuming his charge amidst great disorder 65 Shah Jahan 
had sent orders that his treasure and thione be sent to him 
at Burhanpur or Mandu with Raja Vikramajit’s brother, but 
the Prince’s fortune was rapidly declining m Gujarat. About 
May 23, 1623, Safi Khan, to the joy, of the people, captured 
Ahmedabad by a trick for the Emperor and imprisoned 
most of the servants of Shah Jahan Cambay, Patan and 

Dholka were also seized. Raja Vikramajit’s brother fled but 

/ 

a cr, Ii, 196-97 
6* Ibid , 197 

i 

Iota , 213 Fh's wis tha battle of Baiuchpur The royal forces had fought 
under the leadership of Mahabat Khan and the battle took place ' towards the end of 
March 1623 Abdullah Khan had deserted to Shah Jahan during the battle and 
Rustam Khan had not been slain (Memoirs R B , II, 950-56) 

51 E F , II, 222, 232, 235 Mahabat Khan was the general of this army (R B , II, 
259-60) 

« E F , II, 226, 232 
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the khazana was brought bach in Ahmedabad “ In July, 
the throne was broken to pieces by Safi Khan to pay for the 
war r Bahadur Khan captured Baroda, on behalf of the 
King, with 530 horsemen on May 24, 1623 The former 
governor and his chief men were put into prison ra Early in 
June, Abdullah Khan went to take Ahmedabad with 4 000 
horse and encamped at Mahmudabad (17 miles south of 
Ahmedabad) Safi Khan went out of the city to oppose 
him with 20,000 horse and routed his force on June 14, 
1623 Many of his notable captains were slain He fled 
pursued by Nahir Khan Abdullah Khan lost 3,000 men, 
including many of hts notable supporters On Safi Khan a 
side 700 to 800 were slain but none of importance m 

But the conflict had not yet ended Broach and Surat 
were to be captured and a partisan of the prince named 
Raja Jadu Ray was in Gujarat with 4,000 horse * Abdullah 
Khan reached Broach on June 16, 1623 with 2 000 men and 
went to Ankleswar from there Broach was ready to receive 
a King s officer and denied the Prince’s men entrance into 
the town Malik Bakhshi occupied Broach for the King on 
July 7, 1623 The victorious royalists were honoured with 
robes and granted jagrrs in those parts" 1 Meanwhile, the 
Khan i Azam and Sultan Bulaki had entered Ahmedabad on 
July 3 with 5 000 horse, and another large force of 9,000 
was following them ° 

The English at Surat were suspected of complicity with 
the rebel pnnee They were accused of assisting him in 
escaping in their ships and keeping his junks for him which 
had been ordered to be brought to Gogo by the imperial 
ists ra 


» E.F 11 232,233 
IT /bid 245 ThU ttiono 
« E F II 236 Z37 
a thld. 239 240 241 
» Md, 241 


worth BvoLo. of rupee. IR.B Momoln, 2621 
C Jbld 242,243 246 249 
0 Jhld 24445 
c Ibid. 255 
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In the middle of August, Ankleswar was occupied with- 
out resistance by Nasir Khan on behalf of the King 64 
Bahadur Khan marched on Surat towards the end of August 
with 500 horse 65 The Governor of Surat, Hakim Abdullah 
and the captain of the castle, Jam Quli Beg, took refuge in the 
fort and victimised the people of Surat, by firing from the 
fort, because they stood for the King But soon they made 
overtures of submission and sent an embassy to Khan-i- 
Azam at Ahmedabad. 66 On October 11, 1623, Bahadur 
Khan who had been appointed Governor of Surat was 
received in the castle, the King’s drums were beaten, and 
his flag was hoisted ; but the castle still remained in the 
hands of those who held it. 67 Jahangir conferred the govern- 
ment of Sutat on Mukkarrab Khan, but Khan-i-Azam think- 
ing it unwise confirmed Bahadur Khan in that place on his 
own responsibility. 68 The Surat castle finally submitted 
on October 21, 1 623, and the captain Jam Quli Beg came 
out. The Prince’s property was confiscated ; but the former 
chiefs of the castle and of the town of Surat were sent to the 
court of Khan-i-Azam, to be forgiven by the King 09 Prince 
Bulaki and Khan-i-Azam then came to Surat, but a firman 
from the King recalled the latter to the court and the former 
was ordered to remain at Ahmedabad, the seat of his govern- 
ment. They left Surat on November 4, 1623 Safi Khan 
was given the title of Saif Khan and was posted with the 
young prince at Ahmedabad 70 

Regarding Khurram’s further movements there are 
meagre references He entered the boundary of Golconda 
about October 12, 1623, with the intention of going to 
Bengal He reached Masulipatam on November 5, 1623, 
with his army of 45,000 horse, 500 elephants, 10 of 12 

67 Ibid, 276 

68 Ibid ! 282 

69 Ibid ,288,291,297 

70 Ibid ,297,299,329 


« EF, II, 256 

65 Ibid, 258, 259 

66 Ibid, 262,265 
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thousand attendants and camels for transport His women 
and those of his nobles also accompanied the camp He 
encamped about mile away from the town He had come 
there with the permission of the King of Golconda and had 
given promise not to offend anybody , but wherever he went 
the people fled away in panic Shah Johan received 
300,000 pagodas and 30 elephants from the King of Gol 
conda ns a present and ordered his men not to sack 
Masuhpatam He left that place after five days stay by the 
way he came 1 

Meanwhile, in November, 1623, rumours were nfe at 
Surat, that Shah Jnhnn had token the province of Gondwnna 
slain its Rajah treacherously and married his widow It was 
further reported that Malik Ambar, with a promise of assist 
once hnd forced the prince to take his daughter in marriage. 
Jahangir being seriously ill, Shah Jahon hnd made An alliance 
with Parviz , by which the former was to succeed his father 
and the latter was to act ns his mazir Thus KJiurrum had 
become very strong with a force of 25,000 strong 

In 1625, Khurrnm being repulsed by Parviz and Mahabat 
Khan returned to the Deccan and threatened Burhanpur 
The political situation in September, 1625, was still un- 
changed Shah Jahan had suffered many defeats, but was 
still a rebel and intended to escape to Persia, possibly to get 
the Shah's support against his father Mahabat Khan and 
Parviz were the chief generals of the King s forces Mahabat 
Khan executed Darab Khan and sent his father the Khan 
khanan as prisoner to Jahangir but the King forgave the 
old man " Shah Jahan took shelter with Malik Ambar and 
sought reconciliation with his father 1 

jl E F II 313 3)4 15 Ha went to OrisM {Beni P»i*had, 3|5U 
n E F 11 297 98 319 
n e F III 78 
* Ibid 96 

ft /t,a. 151 All reference to Sh*b Jalian a reWUon riop here. 
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Mahabat Khans Coup d'Etat (1626) 

Mahabat Khan and Prince Parviz had fought successfully 
against the rebel forces for a long time. Mahabat Khan was 
opposed to the Nur Jahan Junta from the beginning. The 
latter had married her daughter with Shahiyar and avowed 
his cause. She must have felt uneasy at the rising power of 
the already powerful general and his relations of friendship 
with the elder Prince Parviz, bred by their close companion- 
ship during the years of Shah Jahan’s revolt. Nothing 
could have pleased Nur Jahan more than the separation 
of the eldest living Prince and the most powerful general. 
Asaf Khan also would have liked such a course. Orders for 
his dismissal were sent to Mahabat Khan at Burhanpur. He 
protested but started towards the court which was moving 
towards Kabul, with 8,000 or 10,000 horse. 70 Mahabat Khan 
found his opportunity when he saw that the King was on one 
bank of the river Jhelam with his family and a few attendants. 
The nobles and his army had moved to the other bank of the 
river. With a courageous dash he took possession of the 
King and took him to his own tents.' 7 Nur Jahan fled away 
to Asaf Khan and her other friends on the side of the river 
by the bridge. The bridge was cut down by Mahabat Khan 
to stop further intercourse. Now he sent back the King to 
his own pavillion with due respect. Jahangir sent for the 
Begum to return but she refused A fight took place m 
which the Begum and her supporters tried m vain to cross 

76 E F , III, 15! Mahabat Khan had been ordeied to go to Bengal or to return 
to the Court He decided to proceed to the former place but laammg of certain 
charges made against him, came to the Court with 4,000 or 5,00ft Rajput Soldiers (Bern 
Parshad, 400-401) Note — The whole account of the coup d’etat is based on the 
letter of President Kerndge and the Council at Surat to the Company (dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1626) Their information came from John Bangham who was with the Court 
with certain bills 

77 E F , III, 151 Mahabat Khan bad not come to the Court with any such 
intention but the denial of the King to grant him an audience and the ill-treatment of 
his new son-in-law forced him to strike such a blow 
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the hardly fordable river Mahabat Khan b forces slew 
5,000 of the royal troops n After this Nur jahan joined her 
husband with an assurance of safety Asaf Khan repaired to 
attack castle and Mahabat Khan beseiged him there He was 
given an assurance of his life and surrendered Mahabat 
Khan kept him a “close prisoner, though the King and the 
Queen tried their best to bring an accord between the two 
Mahabat Khan was the real ruler now His followers grew 
insolent and caused hurt to the feelings not only of the camp 
but to the inhabitants of Kabul ^ who instigated by some 
nobles fell upon them and slew 2,000 soldiers They in 
revenge committed many outrages until pacified by the 
King “ 

The court again returned near the nver where Mahabat 
Khan had so successfully carried out his coup d elat Nur 
Jahan planned the release of her brother The armies of 
the two were on the point of clashing arms when Jahangir 
was successful m making an agreement between them by 
which hostages were exchanged on both sides and Asaf 
Khan got his release ” 

Meanwhile Shah Jahan had gone to Thatta with 3,000 
horse with an idea to escape to Persia “ Parviz died at 
Burhanpur in October, 1626, it was supposed of poison ® 
Khan Jahan the commander of the forces at Burhanpur was 
Khunaros partisan and at court Asaf Khan was his 
father in-law He was now the eldest living son of the 
King All this revived bis hopes and he turned back from 
Sind towards Gujarat His power began to increase His 


t» E F in 151 52. , , , , . . 

n /Wi 152. Tho ttWrt hod moved lo Kabul «tlcr iLo txtap a •ltd 

" rt A 152 M.k.b.1 Khu. let .11 pow« Ttotullr fled. (Besl PwJ 
52M!) 

■> IMA 152 
n Ibid 152 53 
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two opponents to the throne were Shahriyar and Dawar 
Bakhsh, favoured by the Queen and King respectively 84 

Mahabat Khan with a force of brave Rajputs went into 
Mewar and living peacefully near Jalor corresponded with 
Shah Jahan. The latter did not trust him first as he had 
throughout opposed him ; but Mahabat Khan shortly after 
joined him m the Deccan. 85 

Death of Jahangn and Shah Jahan s Succession 

Jahangir died on 1st November, 1627, between Lahore 
and Kashmere 85 Shah Jahan received the news m the Deccan 
and started at once for taking possession of Gujarat first. 
He reached Surat on December 21,1 627 87 The King’s death 
had been publicly declared at Surat on November 2 1 . The 
chief men of the place wanted Shah Jahan to succeed Saif 
Khan, the Imperial Governor of Gujarat, ordered one of his 
men to surprise the Surat castle. He after its possession 
declared for the King against the expectations of the people 88 
On Shah Jahan’s arrival, Saif Khan’s friends at Surat took 
shelter in the fort which they did not surrender Shah 
Jahan m haste levied a loan from the merchants of Surat, 
including £2,666 from the English factors Next morning 
he set out towards Broach with Mahabat Khan and 5,000 
veterans. He passed straight to Ahmedabad and the 
officers there received him well and accepted him as their 
sovereign. Saif Khan also submitted and ordered the 
surrender of the Surat castle too. Shah Jahan s followers 
levied taxes at Ahmedabad He left the place on December 
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22, 1627, with 25,000 horse for Agn, leaving Nnhir Khnn 
ns the Governor of Gujint " 

Jahnngtr on Ins deathbed Ind token solemn pledges 
from nil the nobles including Asnf Khnn that Dnwar Bakhsh 
would succeed him ” When Jahangir died Shnhnyar 
declared himself King nt Lahore, thereupon Asaf Khan 
with other nobles fouglil against him it Lahore and 
imprisoned him ond Nur Jnhnn They proclaimed Bulnhi 
as the King But the throne was intended to be kept 
warm for Shah Jnhnn The English factors wrote on 4th 
January 1621 that ‘ in hlhhood it does appear all is 
reserved for Khurrnm the Governor of Agrn having called 
him and the young prince his councillors being the allies 
and favourers of Khurrnm whom the soldiers in general 
do love, and whose best age warlike disposition tmvel and 
experience in the highest detected for times had mnde him 
fittest for the rule ond government of so mnny nations and 
spacious countries * Another interesting report nbout 
Bulnki is to be found Khan Znd Khnn Mahnbat Khnn s 
son seeing Asnf Khnn sitting with Bulnhi omitted the 
customary obeisance ond on being ashed by the King told 
him that if he wns the King, Asnf Khnn should not take a 
seat with him ' As n matter of fact Asaf Khnn never 
regarded him ns the King 

Shnh Jnhnn was proclaimed Emperor nt Agrn on 7th 
January 1628 He entered the capital on January 23 
but mstend of going to the castle went to his old palace 
Mahnbat Khan was honoured with the title of the fc/mnfcftanan 
for his meritorious services" Shnh Jnhnn s supporters 
increased rapidly but Bulnki had only n few Khnn Jahan, 

■ E. F III IM IN 206 
u Ibid 232 51 
» Ibid 206-67 226 
n lUd 207 226. 

« Ibid. 232 
B /Hi 228 229 
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the governor of Broach stood for him and his son proclaimed 
Bulaki Emperor at Broach. 00 Agra yielded completely to 
Shah Jahan and he was crowned on February 4, 1628 07 
To make his position secure on the throne Shah Jahan caused 
the murder of all the possible contestants Shahiryar, 
Bulaki, Bulaki’s younger brother (Garshasp), Tehmuras and 
Hoshang (sons of Damyal) and Prince Parviz’s young son 
were all put to death Asaf Khan was the plotter of all 
these heinous crimes. Dawar Bakhsh’s mother committed , 
suicide m grief, 08 

Asaf Khan arrived at - Agra from Lahore on March 1 , 
162S, with the three sons of Shah Jahan and other Umaras. 
Nur Jahan also returned to Agra and lived a secluded life m 
the fort 00 Now Shah Jahan turned to the reorganization of 
the distracted kingdom Khan Jahan had broken into open 
rebellion at Burhanpur New provincial governors were 
appointed, the Umaias were sent to different parts of the 
country and Jagirs allotted to them. Khan Alam was 
appointed governor of Bshar and Khan Zad Khan, son of 
Mahabat Khan, was sent with an army towards Mandu and 
Burhanpur to subdue Khan Jahan These territories were 
granted as Jagn for Mahabat Khan and his son. 100 Peace 
was established within a short time and most of the Rajas 
and nobles recognised Shah Jahan as their sovereign. 301 

Mughul Wars with the Deccan Kingdoms 

(/) Jahangi)' s Reign 

The English had established a factory at Burhanpur, the 
Mughui headquarters m the Deccan We find occasional 

** E F . Ill, 232, 233 
Ibid, 234,235,240 
S3 Ibid , 240, 241 42 
so Ibid , 247 
iw ibid ,240-41,271 
ici Ib,d, 327, 336 
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references lo wars between the Deccan principalities f e 
Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Golconda, many times complain 
mg about unsafe ways In 1615, Roe found Prince Parviz 
with his court at Burhanpur The Khankhanan Manta 
Abdur Rahim, was his guardian there and general of the 
Mughul Army consisting of 40,000 horse 1 " 3 TheMughul 
forces fought unsuccessfully in 1615 16 against Ahmednagar 
and Golconda The Khankhanan was not trusted by the 
Mughul Emperor and was accused of complicity with the 
Deccams Jahangir recalled Parviz in disgrace, in 1616, 
and sent Khurrnm to the Deccan with a large amount of 
money and a big army The Khankhanan was also asked 
to return but he refused and advised Jahangir to send his 
younger son to the Deccan Jahangir, however, decided to 
follow himself to be near the scene of struggle 163 Jahangir 
and Khurrnm left Ajmere on November 2 1616 By easy 
marches and long halts the King went towards Mandu 
while the Prince hastened towards the scene of action Roe 
accompanied the King a camp which reached Mandu on 
March 3, 1617 Due to the scarcity of water the camp at 
Mandu was in great trouble * B Jahangir remained Bt Mandu 
for more than seven months Prince Khurram arrived there 
on October 2 1617, and contrary to Roe s expectation he 
was warmly received by his father Evidently he had been 
successful m the Deccan and had returned leaving the 
Khankhanan there Roe s account of this conquest is rather 
scornful He wrote to the English Ambassador at Cons 
tantinopole on August 21 1617, from Mandu that ‘the 

King is at present in that they call an army But I see no 

m Roc 69-70 

m L. R IV 59 Roe 171 72, 179 242, 243 244 

ra Roe 263-04 

n IhiJ 353 354-55 L R V 335 342. 

!« Roe 365-66 Nda-Bl^pm rabnsllted and M elifc Amber me* poeto b, 
rmooder of terfUnr to the Mosbul Khoren then the title ol SWr J. W on 
thli occ**locu (Memoir* R-B I W3 ) 
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soldiers though multitudes entertained in the quality. Tl^e 
purpose was the oppression of the united Deccan Kings, who 
are persuaded to part with some rottten castles, that may 
pretend a shadow of yielding somewhat for which they are 
pleased due to an honourable conquest ” 107 Jahangir left 
Mandu for Ahmedabad on October, 24, 1617, followed by 
Roe a couple of days later. Khurram also accompanied the 
royal camp. 108 Jahangir decided to go Via Cambay, but Roe 
took the direct route to Ahmedabad and reached there, on 
December 15, 1617. The Emperor reached there on January 
8, 1618. 109 

A letter written from Petapoli, towards the end of 1618, 
gives a rather interesting piece of information. Mughul 
soldiers numbering 1,500,000 p) were reported to have 
entered the coast of Jengele, in Golconda territory They 
were under the command of a woman and were reported to 
have captured a strong fort in the country. 110 

War broke out in 1620 again. Malik Ambar advanced 
northwards, beseiged Burhanpur and took possession of the 
country round about. An English caravan coming from 
Agra to Surat was ordered not to proceed- beyond Mandu 
unless a safe conduct was obtained from the general of the 
Deccan forces 111 There were differences among the Deccams 
and many desertions took place. Raja Jadu Roy, one of 
Malik’s wazirs, and Mansur Khan came to Prince Khurram 
and were well received. Peace was concluded in 1 62 1 and 
the Deccanis agreed to pay a tribute 112 Afzal was sent in 
1622 to Bijapur by Shah Jahan as his ambassador. 118 


107 L R , VI. 298 

lr s Roe, 404, 425 L R , VI, 128, 140 

109 Roe, 421-22, 425 L R , VI, 213, 227 

110 E F , I, 49 Mathew Duke at Petapoli to the Company, December 9, 1618 

111 Ibid, 207. 210, 211, 217-18 

112 Ibid , 267, 306, 317, 318, 332, 333 

113 E F , II, 54 
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(2) Shah Jahan s Reign 

Khan Jahan having rebelled went into the Deccan and 
operations against him bore little success in the beginning “ 
Shah Jahan himself came to Burhanpur in Apnl, 1630 and 
after a short stay there advanced into the enemy s territory, 
to conduct the war Asaf Khan was also there with a large 
force, making efforts to make peace with the great Umras 
of the Deccan by underhand means 115 Realising the common 
danger, the three kingdoms of the Deccan, Ahmednagar 
Bijapur and Golconda composed their differences and stood 
against the enemy m Khan Jahan pursued by Abdullah Khan 
died in an encounter in 1631 At this time a trouble arose 
in the north which induced Shah Jahan to conclude peace 
in the Deccan A son of Daniyal " Balsumer " the only 
survivor from the royal blood who had fled to Tartary laid 
claim to Multan and Kabul and was assisted by his father 
in-law ,w 

After a spell of silence for five years, we again hear, in 
1636, of Shah Johan at war in Bijapur territory Peace was 
soon concluded Shah Jahan received a rich present worth 
40 lacs of Huns and returned from the Deccan *” He reached 
Mandu m the beginning of September 1 636 and left for Agra 
towards the end of the same month 330 

Mughul Relations with Persia 

The Mughul Empire had constant intercourse, both political 
and commercial, with Persia But we see that the two powers 
were more in conflict than at amity Their differences 

HI EF Ul, 24 1 E F tv 109 159 
1“ E F IV 23 90 92. 

0* Ibid, 160 
if lb Id 159-60 
11 Ibid, 160 165 

I it k p V 193 195 262-64 C/ Lnhori B*cJ*hmiin«na Eflfot and Dowwm Vu 
57 It wss worth 20 Iks o[ rapoos In jcwols snd olephsnls. 
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generally centred over the possession of the strategic town of 
Qandahar with its strong fort. 

(1) Jahangirs Reign 

The former Persian Governor of Qandahar named Mirza 
Rustam was at the court of Jahangir. 121 Though Qandahar 
was in Mughul possession, the Governor there was 
passing a difficult time Rebellion was rife in the» surround- 
ing area. 122 While Jahangir was at Ajmere, an ambassador 
from Persia, named Muhammad Raza Beg, came to his court 
on October 19, 1616. He came with great pomp and show 
and was well received. He was presented to the Emperor 
the same day in the after-noon darbar. He performed taslim 
and sijdah which none of his predecessors had done. He 
brought rich presents for the Mughul Emperor and in return 
the latter honoured him with robes of honour and a grant 
of Rs. 20,000 for expenses Roe was of opinion that the 
Persian ambassador was not received well and that he was 
given a lower place in the Darbar. 123 The Persian ambassador 
was thought to have come to seek the Mughul Emperor’s 
monetary help against the Turks Others conjectured that 
he had come to make peace between the Mughul and the 
Deccan Kings who belonged to the Persian sect of Islam. 124 

In 1621, the Shah of Persia’s forces attacked Qandahar 
and also entered the territory of the Uzbegs Khan Jahan, 
the Mughul Governor, fled before them m Qandahar came 
into the possession of the Persians in 1622. An attack on 
Sind by the Persians was even, expected I2G Jahangir, who 
was m Kashmere, on receipt of the unlucky news appointed 


121 Roc, 266, 280 He had surrendered Qandahar to the Mughuls in Akbar’s reign 

1 22 Ibid , 322 

’23 Ibid . 247, 258, 259, 260, 264 

23 Ibid, 259 

125 E F , I, 333 

12G E F , II, 94, 99, 108 
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Prince Shahnyar a commander of 30,000 horse, furnished 
him with a sum of a crore of rupees and sent him with e 
veteran army towards Qandahar A great offensive was 
under contemplation against the town Selected Unvaa 
from the Deccan were asked to return and steps were taken 
to guard Thatta The English factors feared that help from 
them would also be asked for m 


(2) Shah Jahan’s Reign 

In March, 1627, Khariat Khan, Lord Admiral of Persia, 
reached Surat in a boat He came os an ambassador to the 
Mughul Emperor and brought many horses os a present 
He returned in 1628, in an English vessel ' s 

In October 1636, we hear from Ispahan of the Shah of 
Persia’s reception of a Mughul ambassador who— it was 
reported— had been in that country for three years but had 
not so far been granted audience by the Persian King 

Qandahar was besieged in 1639 by the Persians Shah 
Jahan had been to Kabul in 1638 but ogam intended to go 
there to be nearer the scene of Mughul Persian conflict 
The differences between the two countries led to the tem- 
porary stoppage of the overland Indo-Persian trade and 
encouraged European trade by sea 135 In 1642 Shah Safi of 
Persia died while proceeding towards Qandahar and was 
succeeded by Shah Abbas II 13 In 1 643, an ambassador of 
Golconda to the Persian King returned in an English 
vessel 1,1 


10 E. F II 94 112, 115 
m E.F HI 166 
m lUd 300-01 
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In 1646, Shah Jahan was successful in subjugating Balkh 
and the Uzbeg territory Their chief, Nazar Muhammad, 
who was at civil war with his son, being forced to leave his 
country, sought protection m Persia Asalat Khan was 
appointed as the Mughul governor of Balkh for the winter 
of 1646-47. 183 In 1648, the Persian King advanced towards 
Qandahar for the recovery of that town. He carried with 
him an impostor Sultan Bulaki who laid claim to the Mughul, 
Empire Shah Jahan appointed Prince Aurangzeb to march 
to Qandahar to check the advance of Persians and himself 
prepared a lash\ar to follow. 180 Qandahar was captured by 
the Persians early in 1649. The Mughul forces again laid 
siege to the fort, after their failure. But the severe cold of 
the winter season forced the Mughul Army to raise it. They 
again besieged Qandahar in 1650. 187 

Political Events in South India 

The collapse of the Vijayanagar Empire and the civil 
wars among the semi-independent chiefs, called the Naiks, 
are reflected here and there in these records. 

In 1626, the young Naik of Armagon captured a fort 
which rightfully belonged to him but had been handed over 
by its commander during his father’s reign to another captain 
who held it. The Naik had m his service 24,000 soldiers 
for the siege 188 

In May, 1626, we hear from Armagon of a rebellious 
Naik who even threatened to attack that town 180 

“The Great King of the Gentiles,” z.e., the King of 
Vijayanagar, grew powerful again by August 1 629, having 

^ E F, VIII. 50,51, 52 
™ Ibid , 207-08, 220, 223 
13? Ibid , 262, 266-67, 269-70, 311 
’33 E F, III, 120, 121, 128, 133 
'*39 Ibid , 132 
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subdued many of his rebellious I VaiJjs and conquered most 
of his former territory l<0 

In 1 639*40 the King of Bijapur sent an army against the 
King of the Carnatic, i e , Vijayanagar 111 In 1642 attack 
on the Hindu kingdom came from Golconda The Naiks 
were divided among themselves and regarded themselves 
free from any obligation towards then sovereign Under 
such circumstances, it was not possible to save the tottenng 
Hindu Empire from further destruction A part of the 
Armagon territory was occupied by Golconda forces, but 
the greater part came in the hands of “ Raylawar 
(Sn Ranga Rayalu ) A conflict between the two could not 
be avoided " 

The civil war among the Ratios seemed to have come to 
a close in 1642, by the death of “ the old king , u * but the 
new King Sri Ranga Rayalu imprisoned the Naik of 
Madraspatam in 1 642 because he offered help to Muslim 
invaders and seized a great part of his territory The Naik s 
brother and kinsmen prepared to rescue him with the help 
of the Muslim forces 

In 1643, the civil war in Vijayanagar continued and the 
King requisitioned help from Bijapur by a payment of 15 lacs 
of pagodas In July 1644, the Golconda forces laid siege 
to Pulicat and asked the Dutch Governor to surrender the 
fort , but the Hindu forces came to then rescue and put the 
Golconda army to flight 1,3 

Trouble attended the Dutch at Pulicat in 1645 
because of their difference with a nch merchant named 
Chenana Chetti the Malaya Open war broke out between 

E.F III 346 47 

Hi E.F VI *31 The Kicfl of Vijaymnagar wt. Vcnkmtap«tL 

iH E? 7 VIM 4 45 50 80 
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the two. The Malaya was in great favour with the King 
of Vijayanagar and he secured orders from the latter to 
all his governors for the seizure of the persons and goods of 
the Dutch m the country. The English at Madras purchased 
these goods through the native merchants 14 ' The King of 
Vijayanagar asked the English at Madras to supply him with 
artillery, ordnance and shot 348 

The siege of Pulicat was started in August 1645, but the 
wars with the King of Vijayanagar and the three great 
Naiks did not allow the former to send a large force against 
the Dutch Fort Towards the end of 1645, Mir Jumla was 
sent by the King of Golconda against Vijayanagar with a 
great army. The Hindu King collected 50,000 soldiers and 
sent them under the command of the Malaya to check Mir 
Jumla’s advance. Out of the 4,000 soldiers besieging 
Pulicat 3,000 were recalled Only a thousand soldiers 
remained before that fortiess. Seeing this, the Dutch made 
a bold attempt with 200 Hollanders and 500 Mesticoe’s to 
capture the King’s artillery, but were repulsed badly. 
Peace could not be concluded unless the Dutch at Pulicat 
paid 60,000 rials demanded by the Hindu King Mir 
Jumla continued his advance and captured three forts of 
Vijayanagar by February 1646 The forces of Bijapur 
harrassed the kingdom on the other side. 149 Vijayanagar was 
unluckily visited by a famine durmg this period. Both the 
calamities — war and famine — raged furiously m 1 647 Mir 
Jumla advanced steadily and took over the government of 
Pulicat and St Thome 150 

By October 1647, the whole of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar lay under the feet of Mir Jumla and he ruled there as 

147 EF, VII, 279-50 

148 Ibid , 285 

143 E F , VIII, 25-26 

ifio ]bid, 70 
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Viceroy of the King of Golconda under the title of ‘ alna 
wab ' The King of Vijayanagar had fled 181 

The war and famine came to an end in 1648 but 
another was expected The victorious armies of Golconda 
and Bijapur lay within two days journey of each other, to 
prey upon the “ miserable and distracted or divided 
people ’ 185 The Bijapur army consisted of 8,000 freebooters 
who received no pay, but plundered whatever they could 
They further devastated the already desolated country, 
especially the cloth markets of Tegnapatam, Porto Novo 
and Pondicherrv, causing great loss to trade 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF RAJA 
RAMNARA1N RELATING TO SHAH 
ALAM'S INVASIONS OF BIHAR 


Mr Syed Hasan Aseari, M A , B L 

Patna Collate 


Daslur ill Insha,' the unique collection of correspondence, 
both public and private, of Raja Ramnarain, Deputy 
Governor of Bihar, 1752 1761, which was discovered and 
exhibited at the Patna session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission in 1930 and has been frequently 
utilized by the present writer, contains among others 
more than fifty letters relating to the invasions of Bihar 
in 1759 61 by Prince Ah Gohar, better known by 
his Imperial title of Shah Alam 11 These letters are 
found scattered throughout the fairly big MS of about 
392 folios, written in s/u&jsf character, and damaged to some 
extent by white ants, for it was copied as far back as 
1201/1786 from an original dated 1183/1769 In a few 
cases one misses the names of addressees, and only 10 of 
these letters contain dates (including days and hours) which 
are very valuable in that they can supplement and, at times 
correct, some of the dates found in the existing Persian 
chronicles As the MS was originally meant to serve as 

a guide for the young learners who wished to cultivate the 


■ The MS belonm to R«1 Melhom Prwed, B.A. Vlcc-Chjnn*. of Pem. Menl- 

the AlUh.Ud Se**lon of the bdUn HWoir Co=*Te», MW “otriW folb 
December Imoo of the JooreJ of Indie" Hlrfoir 
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epistolary art, and compiled from the scattered papers of a 
relative 8 of Raja Ramnaram after his overthrow at the hands 
of Alijah (Mir Quasim) in 1175/1761 we naturally find 
these letters very much disarranged and lacking m some 
essential links and events Though we cannot get a full 
picture of all the important events concerning this particular 
phase of Bihar history, with which Raja Ramnaram was so 
intimately connected, the letters, found m the collection, fur- 
nish interesting details — and at times new information — about 
the actions arid movements of the Prince-Imperial and his 
supporters — Hindus and Muslims, the French and the Marathas, 
from 1759 to 1760. There are some original and revealing 
documents available m the copies of correspondence between 
Raja Ramnaram and Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan, alias Miran, 
Raja Beni Bahadur, 4 Raja Balwant Smgh 6 of Benares, 
Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla and Nawab Bukshi-ul-mamahk c of 
the Imperial Court. There are some letters of Raja Ram- 
narain which contain the outpourings of the heart of the 
writer and bring into prominence his relations with the 
Nawab of Bengal and the English gentlemen. On the 

* Rai Mansa Ram, a first cousin of Basant Ram, the son-m law of Raja Ram- 
narain, was a faujdar of Tirhut He was reckless enough to resist a force of Mir 
Qasim and was therefore killed in 1175/1761 Munshi Bijay Singh, son of Kesarj 
Singh of Lucknow, and a dependent of Mansa Ram, gathered together his scattered 
papers 

4 A poor Brahman of Baiswarah who rose to be the Naib of Nawab-Wazir Shuja- 
ud-Dowla Though he did not possess the ability to read the official Persian letters 
(Khulasat-ul-TaiVarikh) he was very clever and became all-powerful m the Court of 
Oudh His treasonable attitude on the occasion of the battle of Buxar, noticed by 
many contemporary authorities, was justly punished by his irate master Read his 
life in Imad-us-Saadat (Lucknow text!, p 80 

5 Spelt throughout m the Dastur as ‘ Barwand ' A Gautam Brahman, and son of 
Mansa Ram, the founder of Benares Raj He was really, as Raja Ramnaram puts 
it, " one of the cleverest (wisest) men of his age” See Tuhfai-Taza and Bahvand 
Nama \0 P L ) for his life and activities 

• c By this is meant in all probability, Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangash, a protege 
of the notorious Wazir, Ghazi-ud-Dm Imad-ul-mulk, who appointed him as the 
premier noble of the Court in place of Najib-ud-Dowla At any rate, the trend of 
the letter shows unmistakably the hand of Imad m the affairs 
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whole, the importance of this group of letters lies m the 
fact that we get much about the political affairs of Bihar 
during the year 1759 60 from a principal participator m 
the events The letters constitute ‘ an invaluable primary 
source, to quote the word of Sir J N SarLar ’ “ for names 
and dates, for “ military operations, for the diplomaUc 
moves and events in and outside Patna and the insight 
they afford mto the working of the mind of a Bihan 
Kayaatha Rajah who did so much towards paralysing the 
efforts of a soon of Taimur and Akbar and facilitating the 
establishment of the British Empire on the nun of the 
Mughuls 

The earliest information, in this collection of the 
advance into Bihar of Shah Alam fand Muhammad Quli 
Khan,’ is available in the unfortunately undated letters which 
Raja Rnmnaram wrote to lraj Khan ’ Muhammad Amin 
Khan, 10 and Jngat Seth (218b 211b, 154a b) They tell 
us, among other things that “ though the Pnnce had no 
money, yet people were daily flocking round him in the 
hope of getting Mansabs, Jagrrs,artd handsome allowances 
that “ many were showing a cynical disregard of all sense 
of justice and equity in that, though attached to the existing 
government they harboured evil designs and were sccredy 
1 eeping up correspondence with the other side , and that 
though the writer “ had been sending reports for some time 
yet no reply was forthcoming except that the news had been 


T Fell of tbe Mojhal EmpUr Vol II p 538 , 
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received ” In one place the greatly perturbed Raja 
requests the addressee “ to bring home to His Excellency, 
(Mir Jafar) on behalf of the helpless one, that the safety and 
security of the province of Murshidabad (Bengal) depended 
entirely upon his hold on the Subah of Bihar. He had 
written these few lines in a great agony of mind and had 
no hope of remaining alive.” 

Let us now pass on to the majority of these letters — as 
many as 24 — which Raja Ramnaram wrote to his younger 
brother, Rai (later Raja) Dhirajnaram, during the time 
the latter was left in charge of Patna, or was absent, 
campaigning 11 under Miran and Major Caillaud in North 
Bihar, and stayed for some time at Murshidabad The 
letters to Dhirajnaram are naturally silent regardmg the first 
assault of the Prince on Patna m 1759, for, at that time he 
was assisting his brother m defending the fort against the 
invaders But the flight of the Prince and Ramnarain’s 
raids into Pahalwan Singh’s 12 country under Miran and 
Colonel Clive have been described m these letters in a way 1 
not generally met with elsewhere (48, 42a, b, 55a, b, 67a 
etc.) Some interesting informations, such as the payment 
of 80,000 to Murad Khan, 18 the taking of the receipt 
from Mr. Amyatt (for money paid to him), the movement of 
Beni Bahadur from Benares and near Bihar frontier (42, a, b), 

“ the delight of Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla at this victory,” Md. 
Quh Khan’s rum 14 and disgrace, and his forced march 
“ under the custody of 50, horsemen of Beni Bahadur ” and 

Ironside's Narrative, etc , says that “ the brother of Ramnaram was nominally 
joined with Major Caillaud in the command after the death of Miran ” (Bengal Past 
and Present, Vol VII, 1911) 

12 The famous Bhojpur Raja of Nohha and Champur m the Bhabhua sub- 
division of Shahabad Dt His strongholds were taken and plundered by Raja 
Ramnaram 

13 He was the son of Bahram Khan Baloch, and a trusted officer of Raja Ram- 
narnm (Tari^/i-i-Maraffan, O P L , 357a; 

11 See Siyar (Lucknow text, 671) 
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the virtual ‘‘imprisonment of his followers 1 * by Raja Barwand 
Singh find mention in thes e letters (55b-56b) 

We also get Raja Ramnaram’s version of certain incidents 
connected with the subsequent invasions of Bihar by the 
Shahzada and his French and Maratha 1 ' supporters Neither 
the defeat of the Raja at the hands of the imperialists at 
the battle of Masumpur 17 early in February 1 760 nor the 
repulse of the Imperialists by Major CaiUaud at the battle of 
Sherpur, 1 * at the end of the same month, has been noticed 
in any of the letters But reference to the preparation for 
the battle of Masumpur is not entirely wanting We donot 
get any detailed information about Shah Alom s sudden and 
unexpected march to Bengal by way of hills and jungles of 
South Bihar but two envelopes of Dhirnjnarain dated 16th 
and 1 7th Shaaban Year 1, (89b-9la) written from Mangal 
Kot (20 miles north from Burdwan) and acknowledged 
by his sick brother on 26th of the same month speak of 
the interview of the two Nawabs (Mir Jafar and Miran) of 
the movement of the Shahzada of Ramgar Pahalwan and 
the Zammdar of Bettiah 18 and of a letter which had been des 
patched to Nawab Mubanz ud Dowla Bahadur Saif Jung 
(Major Caillaud) The account of the repeated assaults 
(3 especially described here) on the fort of Patna up to the 


II Bo] Zalnol-abdln tho brother • wm rod aon In-law of MA Qoll Khan (IrarAvr- 
Saadat, p 69) ud a number of br.ro Afgl.ro> mute . .pirfted aland win* Balwnnd 
Singh who waa compelled to let them go (S M. 672 i T B N) 

II Chw of the letter. MJ* tint during the eeeond .lege of Pete. (1760) there were 
•boot I 000 Me rather neeordrJrg to the eatimate of the Eoglbh bet the bealeged were 
Informed that there were 6 000 Maralha hcmemen pre«.t In P.to. iZWrrr, 47a). 
Manna Lai (OP LMSri mentlona Khrmde Ran a. the name of ihe Maralha Sardar of 
the Imperial plebetr. (240) bat Sboobbatt a partlelpatletr on behalf of Slab Al.m ha. 
been noticed eveerwhore, Sartar ■ F M.E. I PP 639-40. 
tT . 1 . . B of the Mughal Empire, II pp 539-40 
" fhfd . , , , 

U Inmalde a Narrative inform, n. of ihe Major haring riared fee 
Bettiah and compelled It. Ram to par wane mreem of revenue do. to the Nabob 

"B PP> 
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midclay of Thursday, the 21st Ramzan (1760), and an esti- 
mate of the invading forces, Mughul, French and Maratha, 
the havoc wiought by them m Mohallas Alamganj, 0 Sultan- 
ganj, Mahendroo, and Dargah of Shah Arzan 20 is very 
detailed and interesting (44a-47a). Similar is the case with 
another long letter, dated morning of 27th Ramzan, of which 
one feels tempted to give a complete 20a translation 
(60b-63a). 

Besides the references in more than one place to the 
opportune arrival of the relieving force under Captain Knox 
and the defeai he and Shitab Rai inflicted upon the forces of 
Khadim Husain Khan of Purneah (1 1 9b-1 2 1 a, 204a), we get 
frequent mention of energetic actions of Major Caillaud and 
Miran with whom was associated the addressee, Dhirajnaram 
In a letter, dated 7th Ramzan, Year 1 (1760), while acknow- 
ledging his brother’s letters, despatched from Gopalabad, on 
26th Shaaban, the Raja wicte the following sentences which 
deserve special attention “ I have learnt from the letter of my 
friend, Khan Saheb ( ? ) that the two Nawabs entered 
Murshidabad and my patron, the Nawab (Miran), after taking 
rest for a day or two, would resume the pursuit of the fugi- 
ti\ cs (Shah Alam and others) m the company of Nawab Saif 
Jung Bahadui (Major Caillaud). That personage (Shah 
Alam) is slaying with Namgar and the Maralhasm Birbhum. 
A certain peison writes that my Lord, the Nawab (Miran), 
marched a distance of 30 Kos and entered Murshidabad, 

: Mn'i-llv- ere 3itualcd outside 'he old fortified cil> and extended west* 

-.rfi c c th- Lt ~i '*> {nc’o r y up to the present university area They still bear tbe old 
n 1 ! "s i d . - p o’ 'it I> much more populated and nourishing than before 

, £-h h Arran, -u-n »r ed D v an-i-D mbit, a ns a great .amt who tcob his residence 
n -i ( 'd pclmp Bnddhis’tc) site out: de the cil\ fortification towards the South- 
sXV * According *o an n cription cn his mausoleum, built m 1072 / 1661 , be died in 
ptj 16 lh I*hr Dirnli, v Inch lias pot a b g endov ed property attached to it, is m 
r i of S'.nh H imtd Hurain \ bo clc me to be the 1 1th Khalifa cf tl c saintly 
> ~ 5 5 . - cl \rr - 'n 

" " i r 6 K6J 
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leaving behind him Hia Excellency 1 don t know how to 
account for this precipitate march to the city — when the 
fugitives are bent upon moving towards Azimabad (Patna) 
May God make the after results well and good 1 1, the poor 
man, have repeatedly written about my condition without 
exaggerating or minimising it For some days I was in u 
an awful state of mind owing to the approach of Moosi Las 
(Mons Law) but the danger passed away As regards 

the injunction to keep guard over the fort, 1 shall not be 
found negligent till there is a breath of life in me 
(56b-58a) 

The letters, in this group, include also some which speak 
of the accidental death of the young Nawab Miron by light- 
ning which happened on the 2nd of July 1760 ” of the 
futile attempts to observe secrecy , of the arrangements mode 
by the Maharaja (Rojballabh) through the native and 
Dutch boats to convey the corpse to Murshidabad of the 
various letters written by Major Caillaud especially one 
condoling Raja Romnaram on the demise of his patron and 
others concerning the steps to be be token to prevent ill con 
sequence , of the return of the Major and his “ questions and 
answers ’ with the 4 4 artful Zamindar of Betbah of the diffi 
cult situation arising horn the insistent demand for the one 
lakh arrear pay of the soldiery and of the differences between 
Rajballabh” and Ramnarain on the question of realising 
Rs 20 000 from Raja Dhusi Ram ” the Faujdar of Satan 


SSmSM p 681 Mona Law committed. mlcToniii mbtdm to not 
hh. o„ of Patna bo. mamblns <*■ Ul-nl P or «td TnWnnmdl BUw 

town foe th. fort wa. at that Um pioctlcally d—U of men. and coojd eel .W 
foie stand egairurt Law • oo*f* ught* 

** Ironaido * Nanatlro (B IP ) 

*1 Sec the Idler In Vanalttoit a NarxallTO Vol II N 122) and 

>1 H. b d«cril*d .."on. .1 tlobctt cilofbdo. 4 "7 " ™ “j 

aatb. F.ojdai of tbo Sarkar of Soran (ftbtor) fWnmoodod for A. Me 
by hb friend Raja Ramnarain. 

132—12906 
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43a-44b, 49a-52b, 64a-66b, 69a, b). It is apparent from 
these letters that Raja Ramnarain’s grief at the premature 
and accidental death of Miran was sincere and genuine, for 
the latter appears to have been already converted 26 to his 
views by his astute Naib The following sentences are 
significant — ‘ ‘ How can I quarrel with my fate 3 That the 
lightning has burnt down the harvest of my patience and 
strength is due to my ill-luck ” (51b), “ The personality 

of this young man had raised many hopes m my breast 
Look at the vicissitudes of fortune that just when I had made 
him really friendly towards myself, the lightning burnt down 
the whole harvest of my hopes 55 (69a, b) 

Not the least in importance, in the letters to Dhirajnaram, 
is the fairly detailed account of the battle, fought on the 
other side of Maner, against such supporters of Shah Alam 
as ‘Ah Bukhsh, 20 the Zammdar of the Sarkar of Saran,” 
a Mughul Sardar 27 whose name will be communicated 
afterwards,” “ the accursed Pahalwan ” and c ‘ the sons of 
Umar Khan, many of whom had been threatening 


35 Ramnaram had been raised from the post of a mere clerk of Rs 5 to the exalted 
office of the Deputy Governor of Bihar by Alivardi Naturally he was always looked 
upon as a suspect by the usurper, Mu Jafar, who might have replaced him by his 
brother, but was always prevented from doing so by the English Miran himself had 
tried to create a false alarm, Nov , 1757, abou* Ramnaram’s liaison with Shuja-ud- 
dowla and Mons Law against the new regime of his father (Broom 170; 

A brave Shaikhzada of Siwan (in the Dt of Saran) which was named after him 
as Aliganj (a MS, in Dargah Shah Arzan’s library^ The author of Hadiqat-uL 
A qahm found him a hospitable, generous and learned man who was a patron of 
poets and men of piety 

17 The name given of this Sardar by Munna Lai and Fakir Khairuddin 
is Mahmud , 

-S A valiant Rohilla of Gorakhpur who served Alivardi very faithfully but was 
ordered by his grandson Siraj-ud-dowla, to Le imprisoned in the garden of Jafar Khan 
(Patnat w he c he died His sons, Asalat Khan and Diler Khan (not mentioned m 
Dastur) were main]} responsible for the victory of the Imperialists at the battle of 
Masumpur But in throwing themselves on the cannon of the English they lost their 
lives The tombs of these extraordinary gallant men of Bihar lie on the road- 
side between Bakhtiarpur & Futuha (I N , S M > 
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to “ ravage the estates and possessions of Babu Gajraj 
Singh w Omrao Singh and Babu Jagannath Singh ’ iWhen 
the news of the enemies crossing the Ganges and of the 
operations of Ali Bukhsh in Chapra arrived Dhoosi Ram was 
sent with his whole force of the Sarkar of Saran He was 
accompanied by 500 cavalry from Patna and was further 
reinforced by two 4 Companies and 1 cannon which Captain 
Knox insisted on being sent along with him (Dhoosi Ram) 
An engagement took place on Friday, ® the 7th Shawwal 
(23 5 1760), 3 hours after dawn, resulting m the victory of 
Dhoosi Ram and the death of Ait Bukhsh the two sons of 
Umar Khan and the Mughul Sardax of the King s army 
Many persons of the royal army were drowned in the nver 
“ and a great commotion arose m the Camp of the King 
at Maner Pahalwan Singh was forced to retire from the 
field (63a 65b) 

The last incident in connection with the Shahzada s 
invasion of Bihar which we find in this group of letters 
addressed to Dhirajnaram is the encampment of Shah Alam 
at Suan “ 1| kos from the j heel Akberpur where Raja Ram 
nararn and the Major Saheb (Camac) had arranged their troops 
in battle array The Raja expresses his dissatisfaction at the 


B Cm, Stash wtd Urn* Stash wem the .on. of Udwnt Stash of JagdUhpui 
(Bhoipar) and ancetfor. of R.e Kvnwal Stagh oi the Mtatal hm* 

« The battle haa been tnenttaoed hr Moo- UI J WJfcte to 
Ghuhim Htnmta Bat neither the detail. no. the i*c bib aeadahle ta them S. A. 

33 V Whi* we* cl Khat.ewn t5«b. U 542, 

nantta relar. to ,ha Prince . a=ata P n»nt n»r So» »d It. the -Wj 

Major ajrob (Camac) for the ensagomeat lt, » *"**■* mentiona the 

Khan Ran ShanWal AhdoRa Khan Shalib Ibrahim who wee enhmtad to do 

Other namaa wotth mention ara twwe o , .. n. Mmhdhl tannd 

Roahan All, Raja Fateh Singh Baba Mrthom M.I Lolf Alt Kh- 
in the letter (Doatar 6S-69K 
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attitude of the ‘ ‘ Feranghis ’ ' and of Nawab Ahmad 82 Khan 
(54a, b). 

The letters of Dhirajnaram contain, as has been men- 
tioned above, numerous references to Ramnarain’s activity 
against the Rajputs of Bhojpur and Sasaram Pahalwan 
Singh is a historical figure and his dubious relations with the 
Patna Raja and the support he gave to Shah Alam are 
found m the pages of all the contemporary writers, Persian 
and European. 

The new things, m the present letters, ' consist in the 
wealth of information about the affair, and in the relations 
of certain other Bhojpur chiefs, such as Siddhistnarayan, 1,8 
Gajraj Singh, Sambhal Singh, Bishud Singh, etc., with Raja 
Ramnaram An interesting and an entirely new information 
which is gleaned from the letters is about the substitution 
of Nawab Ahmad Khan (Quraishi) by Pahalwan Singh in the 
control of Bhojpur affairs, as a condition precedent to the 
submission of the latter to the Raja of Patna (58a-60) / 

Of the petitions (Arzis) and letters, written to Nawab 
Mir Jafar, some are to be noted only for the recommenda- 
tion they contain of certain persons, such as Dhoosi Ram, 


A great-grandson of Nawab Daud Khan Quraishi, the conqueror of Palamoun , 
we learn from a rare newly discovered unique MS (analysed by the present writer 
for the ensuing session of the 1 H R C ) that Ahmad Khan had been put in charge 
of the affairs of Shahabad by Raja Ramnaram, his friend In the present letter the 
Raja sa> s that he expected much from Ahmad Khan but was disappointed 

33 Son of the notorious Dhir of Bhojpur who caused so much trouble during the 
reign of Aurangzeb and his successor Siddhistnarayan is described by Wilson 
as the chief of the Ujjaiyma clan, who with 14,000 horse and 80,000 foot, he'd 
command of all the way to Sasaram but had assured Nawab Ghairat Khan, Governor 
of Patna, m I7I4-I5, and the English that he would not touch the King’s presents 
(Wilson, Annals of Bengal, II) Siddhistnarayan was defeated " and all his 5 forts 
and other 130 smaller strongholds were captured and a great conquest gained ” by 
Na.vab Sarbuland Khan Bahadur, Governor of Patna, who had marched against him 
at the head of 20,000 horse and 30,000 foot m 1129-1716 (Kamgar Khan’s History, 
T S, Ch Kujhwa MS ) That Siddhist was active and alive as late as 1760 is a new 
fact we get here 
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Murahdhar, “ Bhaiat Singh, “ Banwan Lai, E Dhirajnarain 
Basant Ram, r etc, for the titles of Rajas and Rajas in recogni 
tion of the services rendered by them to Raja Ramnarain m 
fighting against the ‘Shahzada’ (103b, 104a, 110b, 111a) 
More important, however, are the letters on Folios 203b- 
204a containing an account of the engagement at Hajipur 
between Captain Knox and Shitab Rai and Khadim Husain, 
Khan of Purneah, on folios 175b, dated Fnday, the 8th 
Jamadi II, year 1 (January 25 or 27, 1760) referring to the 
readiness of the Raja, Captain Cochrain, Raham Khan r * 
Gholam Shah and other Sardars to engage the Prince 
Imperial (at the battle of Maaumpur) a on the next day on 
110b, mentioning the exchange of correspondence with 
Shuja ud Dowla through the medium of Raja Beni Bahadur 
and of Barwand Singh 

Indeed, the letters written by Mir Jafar, by his son Miran 
and by Raja Rnmnoram to Raja Bern Bahadur, and that 
written by the latter to Ramnarain, as also the letter of 
Miran to Shuja ud Dowla which was replied to in a letter, 
addressed to Ramnarain and the corresjrondence with 
Balwant Singh, and with Nawab Buhhshi ul Mamahk 
form very interesting readings and are among some of the 
most original and important documents in the MS 

That the first movements of Bern Bahadur from 
beyond Benares at the end of 1759 caused a good deal of 


>' A Brobmon of BlW who w" W of tho n>T depuBrnrat : ud Ac rishl 
bond n»n of R.,. fWnor.Io Ho Umdoohlo bolp .o ,bo Erf* 

Imprirenod br Mil Qwtm In 1761 bo ooltfvod tio oronhro. of tbo latter ond bold 
poat* under Raja Sbltab Rai 1765-73 , , . r 

■■ Dccribodlath. DoJtar o< tbc Zomicdar of Moflbo oio»*f«r.«li.l«>f 
AiTal, which fall* within Magha 

* Sbtor » *od of R«ja Ramnarain Dorftrr) 

JJ Th 0 husband of the only daughter of Raja Ramnarain 

W Munnn Lai Ibrat Name Slpcr-vl-Mutakhtrrin. 

H D«aib«la. Rate end RWadar of Daibhanga (Dasit n) 

* Vide the note abore 
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alaim and uneasiness m the mind of the Patna Raja 
is apparant from these lines — “ People say that he is 
coming to put the prince under arrest. Would to God that 
he is not coming to assist him . I have written these few 
lines m a greatly disturbed state of mind ’ ’ (42b) But very 
soon after the things changed, thanks to the “ relationship 
with Rai Saheb Rai Basant Ram, and to the friendship of 
Lala Saheb, Lala Gulab Rai 40 ” who seem to have wielded 
some amount of influence with the Naib-Wazir of Oudh, 
owing to their intimate relations with him. Letters of 
friendship were despatched to Beni Bahadur and replies 
thereto were requested for through the Lala Saheb (Gulab 
Rai), although the intermediation of the friendly Raja Saheb, 
Ra]a Barwand Singh, already existed and would continue ” 
(100b, 101a, 55a). 

The astute Raja of Benares, however, played a very 
important, though unostentatious, part In a letter addressed 
to him, Nawab Nasir-ul-mulk (Miran) wrote : — <c Received your 
letter you must have all eady got what I sent to you.. That 
whatever was absolutely necessary for wishing well for my 
state, you did and would continue to do, has been learnt 
from the submissions of my dignified brother, Maharaja 
Ramnarain Bahadur He has also sent a reply to the letter 
received recently from Beni Bahadur written m a way so as 
to show the warmth of affection which will strengthen the 

foundation of friendship existing between us I am perfectly 

convinced of the friendship of your dignified self and the 
virtues of Raja Bern Bahadur are a source of much gratifica- 
tion to me . The Prince has gone towards Ghazipur (U.P ) 
and Md. Quh Khan has proceeded towards Nawab 


40 For the first time we learn from the Dastur that Gulab Rai, an inhabitant of 
Lucknow, was the father of Basant Ram, the son-in-law of Raja Ramnarain He 
must have been a man of considerable importance to exercise influence on the 
Brahman Naib of the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh 
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SKuja ud Dowla The firm friendship of the said Nawab 
with His Excellency (Mir Jafar) and ourselves is ever 
on the increase Rest assured that nothing would 
be done from our side which would go against the 
rules of constancy Do inform my dear brother 
Maharaja Ramnarain and Babu Murlidhar if anything 
there might breed mischief on both side3 of the frontier 
so that immediate action should be taken 1 have written 
to Raja Beni Bahadur to authorize you by a Parwanah to act 
in concert with my worthy brother, Maharaja Ramnarain 
Bahadur, in suppressing disorders on both sides of the 
frontier (98a 99a) The whole of this letter and that 
following, ns also Ramnarain s letter to Balwant Singh which 
is in the same strain and brings in the names of Shuja ud 
Dowla, Beni Bahadur, the Pnnce and Pahalwan Singh, 
deserve a literal translation 

Such is the case also with the letters of Milan to Beni 
Bahadur and to Shuja ud Dowla (97a 98a 95b 96a) The 
following extracts speak for themselves As 1 learnt of 
your virtues sometimes ago, from a letter of Raja Barwand 
Singh Bahadur, in my eagerness, 1 myself took the initiative 
in opening up correspondence with your dignified self The 
intimate relations existing between His Excellency (Mir Jafar) 
and Nawab Shuja ud Dowla need no recounting From 
the letters of my worthy brother, Maharaja Ramnarain 
Bahadur, you must have already learnt of these things 
You say that you allowed the followers of the Prince to go 
away safely, for they asked for quarter Whatever you 
have done in accordance with the direction of Nawab 
Shuja ud Dowla Bahadur, to bar the roads and passages of 
the vanquished forces and to disperse them on all sides has 
given me great pleasure and satisfaction But you the 
elevated one must look to the issue of things for yourself 
also and consida whether it is not bad to give quarter to and 
let go, those whose profession it has become to create mischiefs 
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I, your friend, and Nawab Sabit Jung 41 Bahadur (Col. Clive) 
have arrived on the Karamnasa, 42 at the head of our forces. 
The Prince, m all probability, has gone towards the side of 
Zamania and Ghazipur (both m U P.) and Pahalwan Singh, 
attended by a few men only, is present m these regions but 
is greatly confounded and perplexed. If God will, a thorough 
chastisement will be inflicted upon Pahalwan . You should, 
m view of your friendship,' lake all possible measures to 
prevent Pahalwan from entering your frontier. The presence 
of the Prince too, on the side of Zamania and Ghazipur is 
inadvisable I believe that as regards this affair Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Dowla Bahadur has certainly issued the necessary 
directions to your dignfied self ” (97a-98b) 

In his letter to Shuja-ud-Dowla, Miran wrote : — “Your 
Excellency knows full well what sincere friendship my father 
bears to your exalted self, and the kindnesses shown to, and 
pledges 48 and compact made with him by Your Excellency 
are also well-known. These days when the Prince, without 
order from His Imperial Majesty, and Muhammad Quli 
Khan joined him against 44 your will and threw the whole 

Bioom says that “ Col Clive with his whole force accompanied by the Nawab’s 
army under Miran, reached Patna on the 8rh April, 1759, and m a few days maiched 
with the whole of the English force and the Nawab’s army, and marched with this 
force including the whole of cavalry, to the banks of the river Karamnasa, to clear 
that part of the country from the detached parties of the enemy, which were still 
wandering about, subsisting by plunder Having reduced these dusting to the order, 
he moved towards the Southen hill districts, where Pahalwan Singh and some other 
Zammdars were still in arms, and having brought' them into a state of submission, 
partlv by intimidation and partly by negotiation, he returned to Patna in the end of 
April ” 'History of Rise and Progress of Bengal Army, p 259 ) 

42 This river formed, in those times, the boundary between Bihar and Oudh 

Docs it refer to the post-Plassey affairs? We do hear of correspondence 
between the Oudh Nawab and the rulers of Bihar and Bengal See Orme and Broom 
1,1 According to the authors of Ibrat Nama, Siyar and other authorities, Shuja-ud- 
Dovdn himself encouraged his cousin, Md Quli Khan, to take up the cause of the 
Prince and he promised to follow him later, for he wanted to get Allahabad for 
himself What appears to be a fact is that the Nawab of Oudh felt jealous of the 
growing importance of his cousin whose attitude at his accession, and whose siding 
v.ith and meeting the Prince, could not but alarm his cousin dmad-us-Saadat, 66-69) 
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ribah of Bihar m disorder and confusion, 1 (he humble self, 
came to Bihar, with Nawab Sabit Jung (Col Cirve) in order 
to quell this disturbance In the meanwhile whatever 
exertions were put in by Maharaja Ramnnram must have 
reached Your Excellency s ears through sources other 
than mine For the present in compliance with the orders of 
my father, 1 am reaching the frontier of the Karmanasa You 
are also my master Whatever your exalted self considers 
necessary may be enjoined upon Raja Beni Bahadur who has 
arrived in these regions Orders may be issued also to Raja 
Barwand Singh who is standing on the frontier The copies 
of the documents received from the Court (Imperial) have 
been sent for Your Excellency s perusal His Excellency, 
my father, and my humble self hope for your favours and 
the regards of dignities and observance of promises and 
pledges made in the past are accepted and impressed on our 


hearts ” (95a 96a) 

In this connection the letters, which Nawab Shuja ud 
Dowla wrote to RajaRamnaram, also deserve consideration — 
" The letter which you had written to the noble, exalted 
and worthy Raja Beni Bahadur, was seen by me The 
sincerity and punty of intention of your dignified selt 
impressed me indeed In view of the friendship which really 
exists between me and my brother Mu Mohammad Jafar 
Khan. I make no difference between his dependents and my 
own In particular, I regard your worthy self as one of my 
well wishers, and I am convinced that the rules of 
sincerity which are inherent in the disposition of all fa.lhfu 
well wishers will always be observed by you as a principle 
of attachment The beloved prpsperous and J 
Nasu ul Mulk (Milan) and your dignified self desue th 
renewal and re-establishment “ of the relations of concord 


« TKn U « new lafonMUtm 

fnrlK*r light 

133 — 12900 


whkh if tree. U Mert.tlM ud require* 
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There is nothing better than this that whatever is settled and 
agreed upon between the above-mentioned Raja (Beni 
Bahadur), who is one in whom confidence is reposed for a 
very long time , 40 and who is familiar with my disposition 
and temperament, and the prosperous beloved one, and your 
worthy self, should be daily on the increase, so that it might 
bear fruits and produce good results, both for the present 
and the future/’ 

One of the letters to Nawab Bukhsh-i-ul-mamalik reads as 
follows • — “ I have to submit that I received your noble 
Parwanah, sent to me, the dutiful one, through Shah 
Mohammad Shakir, 47 enquiring about the arrival of the 
Prince of the world and the condition of your sincere one. 
It ennobled and exalted me. Whatever happened through 
the grace of God was due to the favour of your excellent 
self. God had a great mercy upon the weak condition of 
your devoted slave I am hereby availing myself of the 
good fortune of presenting my Nazar. Your faithful one 
had b ecome remiss in sending Arzdashts on account of the 
arrival of Nawab Nasir-ul-mulk (Miran) and Nabab Sabit 
Jung (Col. Clive) with their army and artillery, and because 
of his advance m company with the two Nawabs, up to the 
limits of the frontier But the intensity of devotion has 
never left him even for a moment Now the Nawabs have 
returned, considering it inadvisable to stay any longer on the 
frontiers of the provinces Shah Muhammad Shakir has 


< G Beni Bahadur first entered the service of a high and trusted official of Nawab 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, the Founder-Viceroy of Oudh He was introduced to Shuja-ud- 
Dowln b> his dn.an, Mahanarayan (Imad, 80> 

This man under the names of Shakir Khan, Shah Md Shakir, and Shukrullah 
Khan, has been frcqucmly referred to in the Calendar of Persian Correspondence In 
one of the letters that he addressed to Major Adams, dated 7th October, 1 763, we get 
a significant sentence 

The Major must ha\c heard of the services rendered by me m conjunction with 
Raja Ramnarain and Nawab Nasir-ul Mulk (Miran) ” No wonder he was appointed 
Eukhshi and Wcqa-t-Migat of Bihar, 
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been a constant companion of my humble self during these 
disturbances and conflicts and I considered his company as a 
sign of your good fortune casting its shadow upon me The 
details will be submitted by Shah Saheb (1 09a) 

Time and space do not allow even such cursory glances 
as the above on all the letters, in the Dasiur which show the 
relation between Raja Ramnaram and the English One 
letter, directly addressed to Major Caillaud by the Raja 
which speaks of Shuja ud Dowla Barwand Singh and Jugal 
Kishore, ,s almost concludes with the following significant 
expressions — “ You know, Azimabad (Palna) is not a 

heritage of this slave If there is any desire to retain 
possession of the subah be pleased to come Boon to Azimabad 
and on no account you should proceed to Pumeah Now I 
have neither patience nor strength to come out unscathed 
from a double attack on t%vo sides 1 believe you 

have already been supplied with the details by my friend, 
Mr Amyatt Bahadur, Shamshir Jung (202a 203b) 

In conclusion, one feels inclined to give the literal trano 
lation of almost the whole of tivo characteristic letters of 
Raja Ramnaram one of which he addressed to his brother, 
Dhirajnarain as follows -“Your letter dated 19th came to 
hand on the 27 Ramjan 1 have very closely foflowed 

all that you have written about the arrival" of the Prince, 
the anxiety felt on my account and concerning my family 
and dependents, about the crying out for justice before 
our lords and masters about the questions and answers 
of Nawab Mubanjud Dowla, about your anxieUe, and 


•bcwttv* .dwnlor. , P UWon ./w U* t*" 1 * 

Sepoy* left for the protection of the rT feV«l (Xrozialdo • Nanatir*) 

of Sheep or The ..nation of Ramnaraln became 
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perplexity ; and hint that the gentlemen, there, deliberately 
and cleverly avoided giving you permission to leave, because 
they were under the impression that I, the poor man, was 
contemplating going over to the Prince ; about your resolv e 
that in the event of such an alarming eventuality unfortu- 
nately happening you would take poison, and lastly about 
earnest prayer to God that I, the poor man, should fight 
against the Prince and retain possession of the fort till these 
gentlemen came with the relieving army. The suspicions 
of my masters about my joining the Prince were not entirely 
groundless -and your great anxieties were not without justifi- 
cation. If somebody else — may be, Muhammad Kazim 
Khan, brother of the Nawab Saheb (Mir Jafar), and Mir 
Qasim Khan Saheb, son-in-law of the Nawab — had been 
at such a time, they would have sought the audience of the 
Prince, might have been captured or defeated or having 
surrendered the city they would have betaken themselves 
to His Excellency There is absolutely no doubt in this. 
It is 1, the fool as I am, who, without any rhyme or reason, 
allowed everything belonging to me to be destroyed, and 
keeping my life in ' my palm, made myself the opponent 
of the Prince until a whole world was ranged against me. 
I would never leave my place but let the gentlemen of 
Murshidabad do justice m the matter I have been fighting 
for the last two years against the ruler of India, the seeker 
of Bengal, and the protege of Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla , and 
m discharging my duties towards them, I have wasted the 
lives and properties, and spent money, left and hoarded by 
another Sarkar What appreciation have I received? What 
concession have been made by the moneyed people of Bengal 
whose safety and protection has been safeguarded by my 
exertions? What right have they to expect anything from 
me, in the face of all these care, aids and concessions? All 
these efforts of mine were due to my innate goodness, 
otherwise, very often it occurred to me that I should get 
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[Hide nnd surrender tlic uty lo these demnnders of dentil 
I lime been crying nloud nnd mal mg frnntic nppcnls for 
help for the last 6 months nnd hnrdly nn> one responds lo 
me ‘ Prnisc be to God 1 is the only thing thru occurs 
to me You, who nrc licttcr llinn mj o\ n life, should 

not bother jourself 1 lime now hnd enough of the palro 
nngc Through the prnce of God, nnd hy the blessings 
of m> elders 1 lime fought four big battles nnd invnrmbly 
come out succ*ssful 1 have bro* en their teeth in n wny so 
ns to deter everybody else from turning Ins attention nny 
more towards this side 1 offer my thnnl sgiung to God 
that nil these battles lime been won by me thtough the efforts 
of my Hindustani subordinates wnlhout nny aid of Captain 
Knox Moon Lnss (Mons Law) trembles nt your (my) name 
nnd Knmgar md Marnthns hmc lost their sleep nnd nppe 
tile Knlc Khan Jham Jhnm, Zmnul nbdin khnn Wnzir 
nnd Ynhyr Khan, son of Zahariy n Klnn, who had brought 
M Lnss (Law) Buffered wounds nnd went to the hell to-day 
On the whole, nbout 4 000 of them were 1 died in these 
4 engagements Besides (0 to 20 persons who suffered 
martyrdom on this aide the most regrettable is the loss of 
Purdil Khnn,* 1 nnd about 200 persons nrc wounded Taken 
ns n whole, nbout 3 000 ” persons of the vanquished nrmy 
must have been wounded end 1 50 nrc nbout lo proceed to 
the hell By the grnce of God, I have gnined nn achieve 
ment which it is not possible for nny one, on your side, 
in Mursludnbnd, to achieve There hns been nothing for 
which you have to hnng your licnd down The Fennglns 


» & W cmcotlUPunl.b.t l r,lh.d,.ll,othl.t.lKcT AM- S*n.d Kb™ ih. 
conquer®. of llw, Sibil. In 1726 Y.Hr. Kb- bo-c- *>c. no. lo h.»o 

died m Ibl. occ.dan to. wo l,.»r »W 1,1m lo .tier ye«n IS Ml 

I. TM. V.IUn, m.n w.. .n lot, .bll.nl of J.«np»r *nd l» ** ^ 

Will, Of Full., ion low.ld. IcpellbiK ill lnv.de, wl . W ■'■«* 

In Iho w«]l .rd we.o .boul to K«l Inlo ibe cilr ibioonb lo 

.1 Wo m— t not t.bo llie —5 fis-.e* voiy w,l«.ly for lb. repoU. .oppUed 
R*j» m«y or rrt*y not Liive been cor red 
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(Europeans), 58 too, adrrnt that even a fort made of iron could 
not withstand the terrific onslaughts of M. Lass. As for 
Captain Knox, he came after the fight had been practically 
finished, though it is true that his arrival did, to a certain 
extent, animate our men. His Excellency and my lord 
(Mir Jafar and Miran) were my masters and had they sent 
even one man to know what was happening oL given even 
a rupee for the expenses of the war, and instead of favours, 
if they had supplied to me only a handful of lead and powder 
or one rocket, I, the heart-broken and disspinted one, might 
have been infused with fresh courage. You had seen last 
year how much lead and powder were spent and it was 
double of that which was spent this time. The rockets fell 
as showers of rams on both sides They must show a sense 
of justice and realise how so much implements of war could 
come into my hands except through the favours of Hanuman 
Jiw 54 The grace of God has enabled my broken hand cc 
to break their loins. If you can succeed in bringing the 
Nawab Saheb (Miran) soon, it will serve his purpose, other- 
wise I may have to depart from this world. What do I care 
for what will take place after my death ? It is the morning 
of 27th Ramzan when i am penning this letter. The van- 
quished army is keeping to that very place and I, the poor 
man, am vigilant and watchful in the garden of Ismael Quh 
Khan Dc Rumour is strong about fresh reinforcements and 
there is a threat of the approach of Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla 

too. If His Excellency is really serious about showing his 
' » 


83 Mark the contemptuous tone The word occurs only m 3 places throughout 
the whole MS 

51 The name of the monkey who headed Ramchandraji’s forces against Ravana, 
and consequently revered by the devout Hindus as one of their war-gods 

'35 Kamgar cut off four fingers of Ramnaram in the battle of Masumpur ( Ibrat 
Nama ) 

*8 The author of the Styar has drawn a pen-picture of *he condition of the Raja 
when he visited him m this garden (S M 683) 
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Favour, 1 must await the same 1 postpone sending an Arzi 
to him You must show this letter to my kind friend Khan 
Saheb, and to Raja Saheb, your uncle, and sharer in your 
sorrows, or you may convey only the contents hereof to 
them Who am I, and what valueha a my writing) May 
your life and prosperity increase ! (60b, 633a) 

The following letter, written after the first assaults on 
Patna, again shows the bitterness of feelings of Raja Ram 
narain at what he deemed to be the apathy of the authorities 
in Bengal towards the affairs of Bihar — 

“ My intimate friend and sympathiser A note indi 
eating my condition and disposition is sent separately You 
will please recall that in the beginning you took the trouble 
to come over" to Azimabad (Patna) and after taking pledges 
and assurances from me, you left me overwhelmed in 
troubles connected with the Deputy Governorship of the 
province I thank God that I have not failed in observing 
those pledges and I have eveT proved true to the salt of the 
Sarkar which 1 ate Nevertheless 1 have heard how the 
people were unsparing in their disapprobation and taunts 
when the news of my seeking the audience of the Shahzada 
(Prince) became noised abroad and reached Murshidabad 
As you, the sharer of my grief, were looked upon as my 
patron by them, they showered the blame upon yourself too 

As that too was inevitable and the whole thing arose from 

the expectancy of help from the Sarkar, 1 submitted to the 
necessity of digesting such things Now that God had 
mercy upon me, neither the disposition of my lord is restored 
to its former state,— nor have the people of that assembly 
any sense of justice so that I may be rendered what is due to 
me Let us see what happens afterwards and what other 


«, Tho .dan*. m»y bo IdonHAod with R.J. DmUbh* ibo of R* 

tuniln Ho hwd -oorf d.„ «a Ml, 

(M N) 
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Rustum C8 and Isfandyar B0 draw their bows and arrows and 
unsheathe their swords His Excellency had told me to 
spend whatever amount was absolutely necessary and that the 
whole thing would be repaid after the victory In this hope, 
and owing to my fidelity, I swear by my life that I neither 
spared my house noi did I leave my acquaintances without a 
share. As regards the promises made, they are beyond re- 
counting Now that it has happened so, I consider my ruin 
better to result m the loss of my senses and understanding. 
But the payment of the debts of the bankers and the friends 
is binding. If I do not fulfil the promises I made to each one 
of them, how can they abandon me. These include many 
zammdars who came to my assistance. I paid two lakhs and 
fifty thousands plus another fifty thousand rupees by way of 
allowance for subsistence The troops and the attendants 
have to be paid two and a half lakhs by way of reward for one 
and a half month. The Sebandi of the Sarkar (militia 
soldier) whom I employed, according to the order of the 
Sarkar, must be paid more or less four lakhs of rupees, and 
about ten to twelve lakhs of rupees have been already paid 
to liquidate the arrear pay af the soldiery. What should I 
say ^ The arrear revenue is not realised from the Subah. 
The affair of Fateh Singh 60 is m this wise and of Pahalwan 
Singh is m such a position It is not a fact that realization 
cannot be made but the rainy season stands on the way and 
Fateh Singh has received a mandate I seek justice from 
you Nawab Shahid Jung 61 finished Mustafa Khan and 
received 50 elephants and 12 lakhs from Murshidabad 

i 

58 The celebrated warrior of Iran and Turan whose combat has been immortal- 
ized by Firdusi in Shahnama 

* 9 Ditto 

69 A Raja of Titan and nephew of Sunder Smgh There are references in the 
Dastur to the orders to Ramnarain not to realise the revenue from the state of Fateh 
Smgh 

81 This refers to Haibat Jung’s victory over the rebellious Rohilla in 1745 (Sarkai'e 
Bihar and Onssa during the Fall of the Mughal Empire). 
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treasury I have noted only one out of thousand, little out 
of many My condition is going beyond the state of mad 
ness Whom shall I show my fall here and before whom 
shall I have my sighs ? Can I get aside ? Even if 1 wish to 
present myself before His Excellency will the army and the 
money lenders allow me to do so ? You may do what you 
consider to be proper but do not give up solicitudes for me 
Neither these ways nor this device will conduce to the pros- 
perity of the State Please tell the Nawab Saheb that it is 
easy to kill me but nothing can be done after my death 
Nawab Safdar Jung, inspite of his great power and strength 
failed to achieve anything after the death of Nawal Rai ,° the 
whole empire failed against the Marathas after the death of 
Raja Gidhar Bahadur” and there was no remedy but to accept 
virtual imprisonment and wholesale massacre" of people 
after the death of Khan i Dauran 1 swear by my Dharam,® 
and by the holy Ganges, that in taking care of preserving or 
informing about the Subah 1 have not been deficient As 
regards what happens afterwards, neither the blame nor the 
disgrace will attach to me therefor Verses - — He did not 
listen to my lamentation 1 sealed my lips He did not 
exercise his sagacity and I became mad 

° The battle of Khudajjanj 1750 Saricar F.M.E. 1 

** Governor of Malwn and the only notable Hlnda chief who refuted to jotn the 
Hlndn revive! Ut» In befriending the Mentha* (Sinha a Rf*e of the Peahwai) 

« The **ck of Delhi by Nadir Shah the Persian Interior la 1740 fTrvine • Later 
Mughal* II) 

14 Raja Ramnaraln vra* very orthodox, a* ha* been pointed out eWwheie 

0 H Q XV) 
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THE BIRTH OF AKBAR, THE PRINCE, 
OCTOBER 15, 1542 A.D. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, M.A., Ph d. 

Lucknow University 

Humayun stayed m Amarkot from August 22 to 
October 11, 1542 A.D. He had discovered that Rana 
Visaldeo, though a petty chief, had a personal grudge against 
Shah Hussain Arghan, who had killed his father, and was 
prepared to support him against the Arghan Chief. So on 
Rajab 1 ,949 A.H (October 1 1) he set out on his expedition. 
He had only moved 1 5 cos towards Sindh when he was 
conveyed the glad tidings of the birth of a son by Tardi Beg. 

The son, known as Muhmmad Akbar, was born on Sun- 
day, Rajab 5, (October 15) in the early hours of morning. 1 
But an assertion had been made by Kavi Shyamal Das 2 3 
and it was accepted by Vincent Smith that Rajab 5 is a 
fictitious date 0 and that the prince was actually born on 
Sha'ban 14. As both of them based their statements main- 
ly on Jauhar’s writings, Jauhar’s statement may be taken 
first. He says : — 

j;; 


1 Gulbadan’s Humayun-nama (G H N ) calls it and othe-s ^ 

2 See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1886 

3 See V Smith Akbar (V S A ), p 14 It would be fair to mention that 
Jafar Sharif, writing ,n 1832, makes a similar assertion See his Islam in India 


(J SI I), translated by Herkiot, edited by Crooke and published by the Oxford 
University Press, 
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utkv J Jjj] uJiy.1 ilU. j0 Jjj,\ Jlrjjj* UJoJlj ^jl| jO-j 

- ufi j uio>l J»f 

The pnnce s birth took place on Saturday Sha bln 14 
The moon of the fourteenth night is called Badr So pnnce 
Muhammad Akbar GhSzi the ful moon of the faith and the 
world the illuminator of both the worlds, came into the 
house (i e , was bom) The titles, Jalaluddln and Badruddin 
convey the same meaning 

Comment on the quotation 

From the above quotation it is clear that Jauhar assigns 
the name of Muhammad Akbar to the prince* and that he 
thinks Badruddin as well as Jalaluddln to be a title The 
point is that Jauhar does not state that Badruddin or the later 
Jalsluddin to be the principal part of the pnnce s name 

Also Jauhar distinctly states that the prince was bom on 
the night of Saturday, Sha'btln 14° Since it was a full 
moon night the word jOj had been incidentally so to say 
brought in 

When we turn to our tables of dates we find that the 
14th Sha ban is a full moon night but a Thursday Almost 
all the contemporary or later historians 0 ore agreed that 
Akbar was bom on a Sunday To give one rather sinking 
illustration Jahangir in recording the eleventh of his 12 coro- 
nation edicts’ soys, “ they should not slaughter 


* Abdul CUnt In bk book A **"*”*” 7 1 

MugMeoart («rt III p, 5 liu tb. nun. tobooom of tb« » 

Km! tube All Akbr Tbl, «U1 be In accOTiW. with Jli« W • 
p 28 of JJsJJ For the distinction* of alam kpmiffat, laqab *** 
boolc, p 29 

1 And not oa ThnrscUy ft* ststed by VSA p M ..... 

• Amooj the wtltfcB. W be matkaxxL A A&oc nTnu (A -A ) ‘ ^ 

IM R.) TobosJl-lAkbarl (T-A ) MantaVJb-al TaxMAkh (Si T) 

CT.S1 F~UUa T^W-KArndlnrTWla (T fCT 1 Ta^kMS.U^-Aft,^ 
\TJS~A ) nnd m*ny other*. „ 

' Ss= Ta<o Vi Mmtbl odltod br Rojon Kid Bcdde* P- » 
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animals. Two days m each week were also forbidden, one 
of them, Thursday, the day of my accession, and the other, 
Sunday, the day of my father’s birth.” 

So we are agreed that the date which agrees with a 
Sunday will be the likely date. 

Now let us again turn to the 14th S ha ban It is a full- 
moon night But Jauhar does not explicitly state that Akbar 
was born on a jullmoon night and no other writer mentions 
that Akbar was born on such a night. Next, Jauhar says 
that the two titles, Badruddin and Jalaluddin,- have the 
same sense. Badruddin vvould mean the full moon of religion 
or faith and Jalaluddin, the glory of religion or faith. It 
would thus appear that very early in the prince’ s infancy — 
possibly m the first week of his birth 8 — the title of Badruddin 
had been given to him an i that slightly later it was substi- 
tuted by jalaluddin Jauhar consoles himself by pointing out 
that the two titles have almost the same connotation and 
the substitution of one for the other would not signify 
any change m meaning. 

It may be asked here, why Jauhar makes a mention of 
the 14th Shaban at all, if the date had nothing to do with 
the birth of the prince. The simple answer to it is that' it 
was the 40th day since the child’s birth The 40th day of 
a new-born babe is an important day and the ‘Aqiqa or 
tonsure ceremony is performed on that day. 9 Music and 
dancing are held the whole night. It being a full-moon 
night, Jauhar remembered it well and 45 years later, while 
writing about Akbar’ s birth mixed up the two occasions, 
Akbar’s birth on the 7th lunar night and the full-moon night 
of the 1 4th Sha'ban To conclude, it must be emphasized 
that neither of the titles, Badruddin or Jalaluddin indicated 
the phase of the moon on the night of the birth. 10 

s See / 5 / / , p 28 

9 It may be performed also on the sixth day 

19 It was a Saplaml, Su^lapalisha, the 7th lunar night 
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Why was the title 0 / Badruddln chosen /or Akbar ? 

An explanation may be given for the choice of the title of 
Badruddln for Akbar It 13 possible that the mother 
Hamlda Bind and MauIsnS Chsnd who had been left behind 
to take care of her chose it because to them Akbar 8 birth 
appeared like a full moon amidst Hum5y0n s gloom 11 The 
name would appear especially appropriate on the 'Aqlqa 
night, when there was a full moon in the clear sky of 
November 


Reason /or the choice 0 / Jalaluddin 

But afterwards, cither when HumSyQn was informed of 
the child s birth or when Hamlda BsnO and Maulsna Chand 
joined him some six weeks later he remembered that the 
title of Badruddln would not do because already more than 
two years back” he had decided that his first son should be 
named Jalsluddtn So the change was duly made 

Gulbadan Bigam's date for Akbar 5 birth 

1 here is another writer who differs from the traditional 
date of the 5th of Rajab and she is Gulbadan B«gam, Hums 
ytln s sister She was at the time of Akbar s birth with 
KimrSn but the point in her favour was that while she was 
writing her book, 11 she had the benefit of consultation with 
Hamlda BinO 11 According to this writer Akbar was born 
on Sunday, the 4th of Rajab 949 A H The question which 
date is correct will have to be settled in the light of the other 


11 Acnordlna to RSJ/ p 26 Itw newborn Ub.iooMt^tmmed to th. 
o, cron on .howto of blab ~thn »tn othonoU. wonld no< cc, . top of 


'"non^ October 1540 A.D ~ .mho,, .alclo, Hon^Sn./IWtio 
Lahore 1540 A.D pnbluhe<3 In the Joamal o} U P Ht.toHcel Sodetv Vet Xt ft. 
December 1938 

" *•>“ >» y “ r 991 ^ <,S87 . J t c HJV M 59 .. She wswllr 

H A* U clem from the authored • .tatement In GJi.N 
quote* Hxmlda BlnU o word*. 
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known face that it should be a Sunday. According to the 
mode of calculation at present in vogue, the date would be 
5th Rajab If there be a different system of calculation, f.e., 
if the previous day was to end only with the sun-rise of the 
next day, the early hours of the morning would form a part 
of the previous date and hence might be dated 4th Rajab. 16 

There are one or two minor details which might be pre- 
sumed to corroborate the accepted date The three dates- 
that have been given by A^bai-nama, — viz., the date of 
Humayun’s departure from Amarkot, October 1 1 ; of Akbar’s 
birth, October 14, and of Hamida Banu’s departure from 
Amarkot, November 20, — all agree with one another 16 and with 
the date of Humayun’s arrival at Amarkot, August 22 We 
do not think there is much sense in agreeing with V. Smith 
that all these dates have been fabricated in order to make 
them agree with the fictitious date of birth, viz., R ajab 5. 17 

The chief argument against Humayun’s prolonged stay 
at Amarkot is the exhausted state of Humayun’s purse and 
Visal’s inability to supply provisions to the Mughuls with- 
out payment It was this lack of funds that compelled 
Humayun to leave his wife, though she was on the eve of 
confinement 18 Again, it was the inability of the Rana to 
support the Mughul guests any further that made Hamida 
Banu start m less than six weeks of her child s birth for her 
husband’s camp. Suppose we were to reject October 15, 
as the date of Akbar’s birth and accept November 23, the 
date suggested by V Smith for the event, we are at a loss 

15 There is not much in this argument for in that case the day should be put 
down as a Sa'urday and not a Sunday as pointed out by Beveridge on p 55. n 3 of 
A V Bu' his reasoning is dtghtly different According to him a Muslim day 
b*gm« with sun set Jauhar also states that Akbar was bom on a Saturday 
V Smt'h on p 132 of V S A spates that Akbar’s birth day was a Sunday In either 
o* th* ^*Atem»nt i the difficulty of reconciling G H N's date and day remains 
5C All th<w- e.ents occurred in 1542 A D 
** S-e V S A , p 14 and p 15, n I 

il HumSy un •» poverty was so great that he could not adequately reward Tnrdl 
fVg .vho brough* the welcome news of the birth of n son to him 
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for the prolonged stay at AmarLot of the Mughul party 
especially of the ladies from August 22 to November 23 
They would be embarrassing the Rontt as well as themselves 
if adequate reasons for their prolonged stay be not forth 
coming 

V Smith’s reason /or the choice o / his date 

Again, let us consider V Smith s reason for the choice of 
November 23 ns his date for Ahbar s birth " He thinks that 
it was a practice with the Muslims to hide the actual date of 
birth in order to avert the evil eye and that the official dote 
of Ahbar s birth was transferred to the 5th of Rajah, it being 
thereputed day of the conception of the Prophet and the 
actual date, 14th Sha’btin (23 November) was suppressed 
His authority for the statement is Jauhar who was with 
HumfiyOn when the news of the prince s birth reached him 
and whose informtion is therefore first hand 

Rejutation o / V Smith s reason 

We have shown above that Gulbadan Bsgam Humfi 
yOn s sister in giving the dote actually consults the mother 
of the child' 1 and so must be considered more reliable and 
therefore Jauhar a statement would seem to carry less weight 
Again have we any reason to suppose that the practice of 
hiding the actual birth day, as stated by V Smith was so 
general that it must be presumed to apply in the case of 
Akbar also? What other examples have we got of such a 
suppression of dates? Or, are we to assume that the dates 
of birth as given in mediaeval history of India are all ficti 
tious dates?’ 1 


U Of mne SW and Sh r Im*I D«. «SW*» «<>« *° tto - 

T 1X~U ^ M “^“ d H * ktm M 

J«hla«lr Moild, Ctajll .nd otto later prtoee* 
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Comparison of G. H. N and Jauhar as authority for the 

date of birth 

Again, let us compare Gulbadan Begam’s Humayunnama 
and jauhar’s Tazkirat-ul-waqiat Both were written 22 at 
Akbar’s invitation m or after the year 995 A. H (1 587 AD). 
Both of them might be mistaken m the narration of facts or 
assignment of dates as they were writing several decades after 
the events actually took place But it may be reasonably 
supposed that at least with regard to one incident, Viz , the 
birth of her child, Hamlda Banu’s memory would not fail. 
If our assumption is correct, Gulbadan Begam’s narration, 
being written in consultation with the Banu, is essentially 

no 

correct. 

Let us consider now a few other details of the event. An 
old picture in Alwar State Library, re-produced here, is 
supposed to represent Hamida Banu, riding a horse during her 
journey to Amarkot. The painter is Dal Chand The figure 
on horseback clearly shows signs of delicate condition and 
therefore, suggests the lady mentioned. 

Akbar is believed to have been born at about 2 o'clock 
under very auspicious stars 24 Abul Fazl has given detailed 
description of Akbar’s four horoscopes ; one drawn by 
Maulana Chand, m whose care Hamlda Banu had been 
placed, in accordance with the Ulugh Khan! tables or with 
the Greek astrolabe , the second by Jotik Rai 25 in accordance 

21 And two other writings, Bayazld Biat’s Tarikha-Humayun Badshah and Abbas 
Sarwani s Tuhjah-x-AhJbar Shahl See British Museum Catalogue, vol I by Rieu, pp 
242, 246, 247 and India Office Catalogue by H Ethe, p 95 , Gulbadan Begam, Jauhar, 
and Abbas wrote in 1587 A D , and Bayazld 4 >ears later 

23 Notice that both Jauhar and G H N slightly differ from the other historians 
Jauhar calls the day of birth a Saturday and G H N dates it 4th Rajab Unless we 
know more clearly the mediaeval practice of dating a particlar night, it is not safe to 
try to explain the differences 

24 Bom at an auspicious moment which occurs only once in a thousand years For 
a description of the details see .<4 N , p 18 

25 This horoscope was drawn m Akbar’s reign Jotik Rai indicates a title, i « , 
one who was the chief among the Hindu astrologers. 
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with the astrologers of India , the third by Azududdaulab 
FathuIIah Shfrlzi 51 , and the fourth by MauIstnS UySs Ardibll, 
one of HumSyfln s courtiers who drew the horoscope m 
accordance with the Ilhhsnl tables n 

Humfiyfln, as we hove already seen, had left Amarkot 
four days earlier and was encamped 1 5 cos further west- 
ward ** when Tardt Beg KhSn,” so long left behind, along 
ivith Maulsnfi Chtind to look after Hamtda BsnO, took the 
news of the pnnee s birth to him “ 

Amidst Humfiyfln’s continued disappointments and pnva 
lions, the birth of a son was a source of extreme consolation 
He received the Amtr with delight and by way of reward 
and largesse for the tidings forgave all his past offences al and 
held a durbtir where the musicians sang songs in honour 
of the occasion a Putting aside Abul Fad s pompous 
description of the festivities, let us content ourselves with 
Jauhar a simple description As soon os Hum&ytln was 
informed of the event, he offered prayers to the Almighty 
and then appeared before the people that had gathered to 
congratulate him A pod of musk was brought by Jauhar 
Ajtsbch to him He opened it and distributed the contents 
among his audience with the remark, that the distnbuUon 
was to celebrate his sons birth Jauhar adds in his 


a A. h. racked Akb«. coart ant? la 1553 A.D b. cold not Ur. 4»v* 

•to horoscope earlier ^ 

* S*« Bereridff* • note on the horoeeopee In A Ir p 126 
» GUM AM ondjaaku dlAar 

» GMM c*Da ktm Tatdt Mohammad Kklo 

*• Thara U an aardlan. plcm. daplolar *a aW** " ^ 

m^cop, at TX.T in Ik. B^tdpV! llknar Tb. plcsn. b rapnxW la kW 

Boreridgo • edition of GMJ'i 

Jr GJHM For other detelli ** PP*2fh-' , 

» Hawloolbk A bat FajI loci, wkan ba lb. a~dc* ton* °f 
■WcW Ul of .odbnc d-ott- 1- 

of *,„*■,*** .**•—» Ilk. 0- axaUadan of MaoHd. Tbc P*— 

too Ions to bo quoted bore nt-y to fn ^ jV P 21 

135 — 1290B 
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memoirs, “O friends, that sweet odour (of the musk) yet fills 
with fragrance the four corners of the world.”® 3 

One or two other details may be given in connection with 
the birth. The selection of the wet-nurse was made with 
meticulous formality. Humayun had lately promised to 
Shamsuddln Atkah Khan that as a reward for his faithful 
service immediately after the defeat of Qanauj, 84 his wife, 
Ji]i» would be appointed nurse when the child would be 
bom. But those who were her seniors in service-^could 
not be ignored altogether and so after the child’s birth, when 
the mother had suckled the babe, she gave him in succession 
to Daya Bhawal, to Fakhrunnisa, the wife of Nadlm KoJ^ah, 55 
to Bhawal Anagah, wife of Khwaja Ghazi,' 0 to Jij! Anagah 
and after her, to Koki Anagah, wife of Togh Beg!, to Bibi 
Rupa, to Khaidar Anagah, to Rfja Jan Anagah, wife of 
Khwaja Maqsud Herat! and to several other ladies of the 
palace After everyone had been honoured thus with, so 
to say, the mother s privileges, Jlj! was appointed his per- 
manent wet-nurse. 

Abul Fazl has taken great pains to describe the mira- 
culous incidents connected with Akbar’s birth. We have 
already referred to one of them, that the child was born 
under a combination of stars supposed not to happen oftener 
than once in thousand years. But the full narration has not 
yet been given The writer goes on to say that the mother 
had the travail of child-birth for some hours and it appeared 
likely that the child would be born at an inauspicious 


33 His actual words are 

34 See A N , p 166 

“ G< ” N E P'- aks of tier as Nadlm Kokah’s mother 

* Beveridge thinks itpossible that Bhawal Anagah bore also the title of Mitham 
Anagah See his note on p 134 and agenda nos 48 and 50 
37 Beveridge thinks her to be a Hindu girl 
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moment But the fear passed away and the lady fell asleep 
and Akbar was bom at the desired auspicious moment 

We have referred to HumSyOn s dream,® dreamt on 
Rahj'-ul awwal 4, 947 AH (July 10, 1540 AD) more 
than two years back When he woke up he was convinced 
that his wife’s saintly ancestor had actually come to assure 
him in his dream of the future greatness of his son and 
that the saint had actually chosen the name of Jalaluddln 
Muhammad Akbar for his son We pass over other similar 
incidents which all foreshadowed Akbar a greatness e g , 
while travelling in the Rajputana desert, Hamtda Bsnfl 
had a desire to possess a pomegranate and actually got it 
Shamsuddtn Muhammad A tl^ah Khfin s dream the light 
on Hamtda Bind s brow, Jl)t Anagah j noticing a great 
light enter her bo 3 om the rays of divine light penetrating 
the room where HumAytln was making astrological calcula 
tion about the expected birth HumSyOn s seeing a brilliant 
star filling the whole sky at the time of the actual bath of 
his son w It is probable that many of these incidents are 
after thoughts or exaggerations They were put down by 
Abul Fazl, the chronicler because he believed in them and 
also because he thought that his master would approve of 
their insertion in his writings * 


» See tho Jornnal ./ V P VoL XI PL II Dumber »» 

P 2« 

" AJi P U 

• Thwe.ro Jl awaited tafoU In A How UDr 

a For Ahhar . mlmde. to hi. Inf.wr •* chiton XXVIII —d LTL r 

s «- 1^.=— 

wrono «d ho looW w if ho w«o -loop In - hoMo. ~ ^ 

the holy one. of heovonlr court. HI. I* ^ 

,o Hmo .horo led in- HU pwrlW*. tJZZ*. 

.T. > . i _ _r -.uh . «n r-f arr under my imj 

wfflbriaglhccroimolcwini^ 

, . , , wllmie*. Atb*r w then In M* 1 ye* 1 

•orrovrful of tKe *ev«n clime*. j ceranonfe* ** 

jv*~ - rtrrrzri Etz — 

ob*erv«l unong the more artnooo* 
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uzl Many of the Muslim rites in India being borrowed from the surrounding 
Hindus varied Rom province to province 

(b) There was a good deal of dependance on isiiJzharah, amulets, and other chaims 
against the evil eye To provide againBt barrenness, women visited the shrines of famous 
saints, e g , of Mul'nuddln Chishti, of NizSmuddm Awha, Salim ChishtI, Shah ’Alam of 
Ahmadabad Sometimes Hindus also visited them A gold or silver com of Akbar 
was often used as an amulet It is rather curious that while Akbar is denounced by 
the Muslims as a fca/ir, his coins are extensively used for pious purposes The use 
may be explained in two ways ( 1 ) because they bear the names of the first four 
Khalifas clearly engraved (n) because they had a large percentage of the precious metal, 
i e , of gold or of silver Ain, 5, (see Blochmann, pp 18) calls them superior to tho e of 
the preceding kings 

tc) Reading of the Quran, recital of the Fatihah, of the Azan or of the Takhir 
was an essential part of some of the ceremonies At the time of delivery the 
woman’s head was laid towards the north and her feet towards the south , for in 
case she was to die m child birth, such is the position m which the Muslims are 
buried with face towards Mecca 

(dj Superstition had a strong hold on the mediaeval Muslim woman and many 
of the superstitions were borrowed from others, e g , she or her relations must not eat 
during the eclipse , on the DiWati night she was to bathe with water collected from 
seven wells Dislike for a daughter was very marked , for ' she was considered little 
more than a gift to a neighbour ’ The Quran also expresses the dislike of pre-Muslim 
Arabs for a daughter See verse 16 58 Muhammad tried to remove the prejudice 
but the Indian surroundings again revived it During the period of gestation (preg- 
nancy), up to the ninth month no decoration on person or use of jewellery was permit- 
ted Collynum was freely applied to the eyes of the mother and of the babe as a 
remedy of the evil eye Sometimes, just after the birth of the babe, a copper com or 
a piece of copper was swallowed by the mother, for the act was supposed to help in 
the expulsion of the placenta The knife used to cut the cord is kept by the mother's 
side for forty days 

(e) Once the state of pregnancy was announced, festivities were held at certain 
fixed intervals The occasions varied m different parts of the country , still those two 
which are common may be mentioned one occurring in the seventh month called 
satmasa and the other in the nmth months known as naumasa 

After the birth of the babe, the important occasions were 

(1) the third day known as petit when the hair of the mother was parted, 

(2) the sixth called Chhali, 

(3) the fortieth day known as ‘ Aqlqa day when the tonsure ceremony was held 1 

Other festivals were held when the child was four months and seven months old 

On the latter occasion firni or sweet porridge was given to the child, a practice probab- 
ly borrowed from the khirchatai ceremony of the Hindus 
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THE BIRTH OF CALCUTTA THROUGH 
WAR WITH AURANGZEB 

Principal Balkrishna, MA Ph D 

Rojanim College Kolhapur 

1 Introductory — The policy of peaceful trade had come 
to an end by 1684 and that of militant commerce and politi 
cal domination was to be inaugurated by the English 
Several causes conspired to bring about such on important 
change in the life of the Company Its adoption and early 
success led the Company to ultimately transform itself from a 
commercial concern into a political organization fraught with 
the imperialistic idea of founding an empire in India 

In this article 1 propose to discover the motives for the 
alteration of the policy, the methods adopted to fulfil the 
aims in the initial stage the first fruits of the new policy 
and the bath pangs of Calcutta as the capital of the British 
Empae in India 

Seven objects of the war stand out prominently 

(1) To secure trade in Bengal without paying taxes and 

(2) To check the growing power of the Dutch in India 

(3) The Company s political ambitions 

(4) To aquae a fortified settlement in Bengal, 

(5) To possess a fortified town on the Malabar Coast , 

(6) The transference of the presidency from Surat to 

Bombay , . , 

(7) To establish an English dominion in India 
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We will take up each one of these serially and give docu- 
mentary evidence to support the same 

2 T rade without chai ges and impediments — It is alleged 
that the adoption of the aggressive policy was due to the 
oppressive treatment meted out by the Mughul officers to 
the English merchants. From Bombay a trumpet call was 
sounded by Gerald Aungier, Governor from 1669 to 1677, 
in the words : — ‘ The name of the Honourable Company 
and the English nation, through our long patient suffering 
of wrong, is become shghtened ; our complaints, remons- 
trances, paper protests, and threatenmgs are laughed at . . . 
In violent distempers violent cures only are successful, the 
times now require you to manage yow general commerce 
with your swoids in your hands.’ 

Similiarly, for some years continuously, Hedges in Bengal 
and Sir John Child at Surat had repeatedly urged the 
Company to have fortified places for the protection of their 
trade in Bengal and elsewhere The former has thus 
expressed his opinion m one place : 

“ The Company’s affairs will never be better, but always 
grow worse and worse with continual patching till they re- 
solve to quarrel with these people, and build a fort on the 
Island Sagar at the mouth of this river, and run the hazard of 
losing one year’s trade in the Bay, m i of which time there’s 
no fear of bringing these people to our conditions. If this 
be not speedily taken in hand by us, there is no doubt to 
be made but ’twill soon be done by the Diitch, who talk 
of it freely, as often as we meet with them and then we 
must expect to be soon turned out of this country.” 

When the Mughul was engaged in a war with Bijapur 
and Golconda, the Company determined to initiate their 
new policy of aggressive militarism Hence, it was not 
industrialism but militarism, not commercial functions but 
martial spirit, which began to have supremacy in the period 
commencing in 1686. 
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Mr Wilson has made pregnant remarks on the new 
era This second period is the antithesis, the contradic 
lion, of the first In it industrialism is checked, and at 
last overcome, by militarism Provoked by the v exa tious 
exactions of the local rulers, the English were led to abandon 
their peaceful attitude and seek to establish their trade by 
force The men who in 1661 apologised for seizing a small 
boat, in 1 685 waged war upon the Mogul, capturing his 
ships and burning his ports 

Is this antithesis, this contradiction, accidental t On 
the contrary it is necessary The first period put for 

wnrd the policy of entirely peaceful industry The second 
exhibited the opposition between this policy and the policy 
of ftJrce and retaliation The third period gives us their 
reconciliation ’ 

In the preceding remarks Wilson has justified the use 
of force for removmg the vexatious exactions of the local 
officers The import duties, transit dues and a few other 
cesses were levied on all merchants alike The officers 
were justified m demanding these from the English, but the 
latter pleaded immunity from these on the basis of a 
Governor s Nishan or the Imperial Firman Both these 
were of questionable validity since no Firman conferred 
immunity from customs, while the governors orders were 
obtained by bribes against imperial grants Hunter too 
has given his adherence to Wilson s mew The English 
had really no inherent right but being sovereigns of the sea 
they desired to wring by force special privileges from the 
Indian rulers The use of the mailed fist was made against 
Aurangzeb 

3 Restriction on Dutch Power — Secondly, Wilson has 
also ignored the more potent cause for the adoption of the 
pokey of force The Company were whipped to action 
by the fast-growing power of the Dutch, who had built 
up an empire in the East on the ruins of the Portuguese, and 
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steadily pursued the policy of monopolizing the Irade of their 
possessions and other places under their control. Every > 
European nation was excluded by them from the spice and 
pepper trade of the Spice Islands, but the English, being 
the only rivals m the Eastern seas and islands, had to suffer 
most from the growing power of the Dutch. They had 
been forced to withdraw from Amboy na, Banda, Sumatra 
and other islands after the massacre of Amboyna in 1 622 . 
Since that tragic event they had continued to hold a factory 
at Bantam and thus to enjoy some share m the pepper 
supplies But after 1665 their pepper trade even on the 
Malabar coast was mightily threatened by the Dutch conquests 
of the Portuguese settlements of Cochin and Quilon, Cana- 
nore and Cranganore, as well as by the transference o’f the 
allegiance of the princes of Calicut, Cochin and other places 
to the Dutch Company 

The cup of humiliation was filled to the brim m 1 682 
by the expulsion of the English from Bantam The king 
of Bantam and his son quarrelled m 1682. The English 
sided with the father and the Dutch with the son. The old 
king was vanquished and imprisoned. The English were 
consequently expelled by the victors from Bantam. In its 
wake followed many other insults which have been given 
vent to by John m his Surat Letter of 20th September, 1684, 
addressed to His Most Sacred Majesty. “ The oppressions 
and grievances of your subjects under the Dutch and Portu- 
guese are many and indivisible, which two nations regardless 
at this distance trample under foot the law of God, Man, 
Nations and your loyal subjects.” 

4 The Company's political ambitions — An extract from 
a Company’s letter is of exceptional interest in revealing its 
political ambitions and methods. “ If it should be asked, 
How the Dutch can maintain 1 70 forts and fortified places 
in India, while 2 or 3 can hardly by supported by the English 
Company ? 
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The answer is the same All the Dutch Stock would not 
maintain their 170 Forts one year but for the ingrossment 
of spice, and their skill of making their natives pay the 
charge of their greatness and power For how have they 
engrossed Spice but by fortifications ? And how have they 
maintained their fortifications, but singly by that skill which 
we now recommend to your invitation 

We have to go deeper into the despatches of the time 
to get the real reflection of the inner mind of the Company on 
that vital question They will reveal to us the coping stone 
of the future history of a corporation that succeeded in 
conquering an empire which is more extensive, prosperous 
and powerful than any which the ancient or modern worlds 
have possessed In their letter dated 26th August 1685 
the Company put the matter boldly in these terms It is 
our Ambition for the honour of our king and Country and 
the good of Posterity, os well as of this Company, to make 
the English Nation, as formidable, as the Dutch, or any 
other Europe Nation, are, or ever Were in India , hut that 
cannot be done, only by the form and with the method of 
Trading Merchants, without the political skill of making 
all fortified places repay their full charge and cxpences 

This remarkable declaration of the new policy it should 
be remembered precedes its adoption only by a few months 
Again, m another letter it is asserted that “ the Dutch have 
now convinced us that we must either doo as they doo, or 


(eaoc all India to their disposal 

Again “ God be praised we are not now in such a 
sosture ,n India that we need to sneak, or put up with 
oalpable injuries from any Nation what soever in India 

There could hardly have been such an emphatic and 
explicit announcement of the new policy of > nnpcnahsm 
Wing to obtain political power like the Dutch and the 
Portuguese Only these two nations had made themsdves 
formidable in Indonesia The English now resolved 


134 — 1290B 
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follow their methods and outstrip them in the imperialistic 
race. Charles II and James II had converted the Company 
a into state within the state for the ponquest and governance 
of the acquired places In 1687 Sir Josia Childe felicitously 
observed that * ‘ His Majesty has been pleased by his Royal 
Charters to form us into the condition of a sovereign state 
m India.” Such an unequivocal evidence cannot be ignored 
because only a few passages of this type exist. Hunter has 
rightly concluded that 1 there had thus grown up within the 
realm a body standing apart from the nation, yet wielding 
in India the national powers of coining money, levying 
taxes, building forts, maintaining troops, and making war or 
peace. 

5 A fortified settlement in Bengal — The main object 
of the war was to have a fortified place in Bengal 

We shall be exceeding glad to hear you have obtained 
a fortified Settlement in Bengal, which if it please God to 
grant us, we would have you cultivate with all the vigour 
and strength you can, that we may be well fixed and settled 
in a good posture of defence before the Dutch can form any 
designs to drive us out ; which may be a means to prevent 
any attempts from them, as well as to secure our interest if 
they should attempt to disturb us under any colour or pre- 
tence, which they seldom want invention for, when they 
have a mind to injure their neighbours in India ” 

6. A Fortified Town on the Malabar Coast — To secure 
themselves in the pepper trade of the Malabar Coast in face 
of the increasing menace of the Dutch, the Company was 
anxious to have a fortified place. Therefore the Directors 
issued peremptory instructions in their letter of 11th Septem- 
ber, 1689, since the object had not been fulfilled by that time 
That Fort at Retorahin the Queen of Attmga’s countrey 
is of mighty concernment to the Company and this Kingdom 


1 A history of British India, Vo! II, p 275, 
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in generall, and therefore we hope you do vigorously pursue 
the fortifying of it , for tho we have and hope we may 
continue to have peace with the Dutch, yet we must in 
prudence never look otherwise upon them m India, than 
as an emulous and ambitious neighbour, and make such 
provision in peace as we may be able to defend ourselves 
in war, whenever it shall happen 

The increase of our Revenue is no less the subject of 
our care, and must always be yours as much as our trade, 
’tis that must maintain our force when twenty accidents may 
interrupt our trade, lis that must make as a nation In India, 
without that we are as a great number o / Interlopers, united 
by his Majestys Royal Charter, fit only to trade, where 


nobody of power thinks it their interest to prevent us 

7 T ransjerence oj the Presidency to Bombay— A cur- 

sory study of the Utters preserved in the Original Correspon 
dence Senes makes it evident that one of objects of the war 
was the transference of the trade and prosperity of Surat 
to Bombay The Directors were determined to make 
Bombay as ‘an independent settlement and the seat o 
the power and trade of the English in the East Indies 
The Mughul Emperor threatened to put a stop to all English 
trade throughout his empire, if they made Bombay their 
seat of power and commerce by deserting Surat and attract- 
ing merchants, artisans and weavers to their own island 
Hie English began to bide their time and saw cUarly tha 
they could not realize then object without a war wi^Ae 
Emperor An extract from a London letter will thro 
sufficient light on the point i 

Now you are at Bombay and our Trade settled there 

We know the Banians must and will follow your money as 

is — 
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support that English Dominion in India , as Armes, 
powder, and Shott .” 

The reasons why the English did not like to return to 
Surat after the termination of the war have been very 
candidly stated thus * ‘ ‘ Although the Moguls would not 
onely abate their new imposed Cus tomes, and other incro- 
achments upon us, but let us be custom- free even at Surat 
itself if we could be drawn again into that fools paradice 
of sojourning at ease m their countrey with the best part 
of our estate and our servants m their possession which were 
but as so many hostages given them to abuse us at their 
pleasure 

It is now evident that they wanted to deal blows to the 
Mughul without being given blows m return They had 
passed over the period of tutelage and dependence, and 
now made up their minds to establish and develop trade in 
their own cities. 

8. The English Dominion in India — More significant 
still is the despatch to their President and Council at Fort 
St. George on 12th December, 1687, which will prove 
beyond doubt that the war was commenced for establishing 
Englisn dominion in India “ That which we promise our~ 
selves in a most especiall manner from our new President 
and Council is that they will establish such a pohtie of 
Civill and Military power, and create and secure such a 
large Revenue to maintain both at that place, as may be the 
foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English Dominion 
in India for all time to come. ” 

Such was the wild dream then cherished for the acqui- 
sition of an extensive, secure and strongly-founded English 
Empire in India which would last for all time to come. 
The dream was realised and the prophecy fulfilled to the 
wonder of all nations within seventy years. The declaration 
of the policy of political aggrandisement is made m un- 
ambiguous terms. Yet Sir Shaafat Ahmad Khan does not 
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accept the obvious meanings of these declarations Accord 
mg to him the words * political and dominion are loosely 
used by the Directors and that ‘ political meant of course, 
commercial to them Who can believe that a shrewd body 
Directors including a genius like Sir Josia Childe could 
not distinguish between the words political and commercial ? 
His assertion, unsupported by evidence is not convincing 
Further on he says that it is not ' fair to detach a few 
phrases from some of the grandiloquent dispatches of 
Childe and to regard them as expressing the policy to which 
he was devoted Sir Shafaat has tried to show the two- 
fold policy of having forts as necessary for the safety of 
trade and of imitating the Dutch in their policy of raising 
revenue in India but not in their methods of plantations 1 


These purposes do not exclude the acquisition of dominion 
Childe wanted to have forts and sufficient revenue to meet 
the expenses of fortifications It is evident that political 
aggrandisement preceded, and succeeded in, the acquisition 
of fortified places 'This policy involved the English in 
ware with the European and Indian powers The unsuc 
cessful notion would have been wiped out of India The 
English were determined to found a IasUng English dominion 
m tins country Consequently they bided their tune and 
were always vigilant to take advantage of the weakness of 


the foreign and country governments 

The Court of Directors was resolved for the future to 
mamtam the honour of the long and ^t.on innopnce 
to submit to worse terms or usage than the Dutch h 
Hence orders were sent to proclaim those pnnees and people 
enemies who were not prepared to allow them as good 
usage as to the Dutch They also agreed to have a 
Z 1 every prince, dominion truth uffiore ,ub,ect, they 


traded 


1 Ewt IndU Trade, p 196. 
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How has the ideal been boldly expressed in clear and 
unambiguous terms, how the great hopes cherished m 
those days have moulded the future destinies of England 
and India, is a matter of common knowledge. The embers 
of Dutch and English rivalry were re-kindled fifty years 
later on the fair fields of the Karnatak m the form of Franco- 
Bntish enmity. Soon after, these burst forth into a confla- 
gration on the rich plains of Bengal, so that the Dutch, 
French and Mughul dominions were consumed in the flames 
created by the English. 

9. Instructions to English Fleet — They sent one fleet 
to take, plunder and destroy all Indian vessels on the western 
coast and another formidable fleet with troops to Bengal to 
capture the King’s salt houses, to surprise vessels of the 
Mughuls in the Bay of Bengal, “ to seize and take the town, 
fort and territory of Chittagong by force of arms, and to 
make the place as strong as the wit and invention of man 
can extend to.” In anticipation of their success, the Cpurt 
appointed Job Charnock to be “ Governor of our Fort, 
Town and Territory of Chytegam.” They further commis- 
sioned their factors to make friendship with the king of 
Arrakan, surprise Decca, take possession of the town and 
restore it to the Nabob if he paid the demanded war-indem- 
nity, secured the payment of the Company’s debts, confirmed 
to them for ever the city and territory of Chittagong and 
also all their ancient privileges in Bengal. The Company 
were so sure of the success that all arrangements for the 
government of the conquered places and the terms of several 
treaties of peace were forwarded by the Secret Committee to 
their servants m India. 

On the western coast of India, they wanted to capture 
Salsette from the Portuguese, and coerce the Queen of 
Attmga to allow them to build a fort m her territory 

The operations of this war were/ confined to Bengal and 
the Malabar coast. The skirmish began at Hughly where 
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the local governor prohibited English soldiers from resorting 
to the market for buying victuals Their factory was burnt 
down, but the English were able by way of reprisal to 
inflict far more damage on Hugbly by their severe cannoned 
mg The intervention of the Dutch brought about a 
cessation of war The English withdrew to Sutanuh 
Twelve stipulations were agreed upon between the Nabobs 
representative and English factors and sent for the acceptance 
of the Nabob 

10 Failure In Bengal and on the Coast — These 
demands were looked upon as insolent by the Nabob 
and rejected The English decided to show more 
force In 1687 they took Thana Fort', occupied Hijh 
ransacked Hughly, burnt and beleaguered Balasore, captured 
or set fire to ships of the people and worsted the Nabob s 
troops at Hijh in several skirmishes Negotiations were 
resumed from Sutanuti through the governor of Hughly, 
but the articles were not confirmed up to 1 690 Troubles 
arose again in Bengal when war broke out on the West Coast 
This time the English miserably failed on the Ganges as 
well as m their expedition to Chittagong Bengal had 
altogether to be abandoned Their factories in this province 
and their establishments at Masulipatam, Madapolam and 
Vizagapatam on the Coromandel coast were seized their 

agents and servants were made prisoners and even several 

of them were slain 

In spite of admornbons of the Court and preparations of 

the factors m the Bay, the expedition to Chittagong in 
January 1687, proved aboTbve Instead of surprising the 
place, they decided that " it was for divers reasons highly 
requisite to write to the Nabob and gdvise him of our arrival 
there with our fleet purely to serve him 


1 Thor rtood on e»ch Ale of th. riyrr Wow CJeoM. 
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//. Bombay captured by the Mughul Fleet — As to 
the war on the Malabar Coast, the English captured 
the fleets bound to Mocha, Basra and Persia , robbed, 
plundered and destroyed the Mughul subjects on these fleets, 
extended their depredations to the whole coast, fearlessly 
seized m the Indian Ocean a fleet laden with provisions for 
the Mughul army, and then by threatening Surat caused 
disturbance in the Indian trade They had soon to pay 
very heavy penalties for levying an insolent war. Siddi 
Yacoob of Janjira, the Mughul Admiral, besieged the town 
and castle of Bombay We are told that this unwelcome 
guest left the marks of rum and destruction so ‘ deeply 
engraven as we believe may require a good competency of 
time to wear out.’ The Mughul Governor of Surat seized 
the English factory in the city, imprisoned the Company’s 
factors, and obliged them to pass through the streets with 
irons about their necks With the capture of the greater 
part of the Bombay island, notwithstanding the naval 
strength of the English, the war came to an inglorious end. 
The Company had lost all their factories and commercial 
privileges m Bengal, Gujarat and in all the places on' the 
Coromandel coast, excepting Madras. Their trade was m 
a complete deadlock 


12. Submission of the English Commandei -in-Chief - — 
The most submissive petition submitted m dire distress to 
‘ Oran Zeib the Great Mogull ’ from the Bombay Castle by 
Su John Child is a very amusing document in Indian history. 

** The petition of the least of your servants Sir John 
Child, General of the English Nation, like a grame of sand 
and with the greatest reguard to your Majestie’s person, 
Amber like influence, Lord of bemficence and Liberalise, 
Soloman-like Throne, Epitome of Priesthood, Scanderbeeg- 
like wisdome, heavenly Judgment, Potentate of the iWorld, 
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Center of security, Emperour of the earth, and of the Age, 
Object of all sublunary things, the Dmne shadow of the 
holy prophett Mahomett, Oramzeib whose person and 
kingdom the Divine Powers long prosper and continue, that 
his nghtousness and justice may spread over the whole 
world, and evct lastingly continue for the benefit of its 
Inhabitants, Representeth after due recommendation of 
servitude and vassalage, with humility and lowliness of mind 
kissing the floor of all servile offices with lips of resjsect and 
obsequiousness, and with a head bowed downe to your Fame 
and Greatnesse how that 1 humbly addressed myselfe to 
your Majestic by the way of Mucteer Cann Govemour of 
Suratt more than a yeare agoe and then gave in a particular 
account of the great Grievances my Nation lay under and 
was in hopes long before this to have had redress from your 
Majestie s usuall justice to all, but Mucteer Canne as he 
abuseth every budy soc hath deceived and abused me, bare 
1 did much with him but lately his covetousness and 
naughtiness has exceeded human piatience and 1 well know 
much contrary to your Majestie s Royal will and pleasure 
having contrary to his Coole imprisoned my people and 
seized a great Estate in money and goods, and having 
endeavoured always under tbfte sun of peace to no purpose 
as is well knwone to many thousands at Surat and other 
places 1 have now no way in appearance left to fly imme 
diately to your Majestie whose wisdome and justice exceeds 
your greatness, being placed by the Almighty Providence 
to goveme a gTeat part of the World I have sent my 
Agnevances in a paper aparte and humbly leave all to your 
Majestie s pleasure, not desireing the harm of any my only 
hope is that I may be righted where wronged and enjoy for 
the future your Majestie s gTacious Phirmaund that my 
Nation may enjoy the pnv.ledges they have had for many 
years in all parts of your Dominions and not be imposed on 
and abused by any hereafter and that the peace may be 


157 — 1290B 
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lasting that your Majestie would be pleased to order whom 
you shall think fit about your person to receive any future 
complaints from any of my Nation, and see they be righted 
suteable to your Majestie’s great justice that speaks you as 
Glorious as you are great in the World. 

I have this opportunity given me by Mahmud Raizah, 
God preserve your Majestie.” 

13. The Imperial Firman in 1687 — Though humbled 
and humiliated, the English deceived Aurangzeb with sweet 
words of submission and secured almost all the objects for 
which they had prosecuted the war. In 1687 Aurangzeb 
granted a Firman to the English which they have named 
Treaty of Peace. In it we should particularly mark the 
rights of paying 2% duties on merchandise and treasure 
excepting provisions and Mocha goods, and the right 
of minting Mughul coins granted to the Company. 
They were to have their own mint apart to themselves in 
the Royal Mint at Surat and thereby save a great deal of 
expense These privileges made them the most favoured 
nation m Western India, while the nationals were denied 
such low duties. 

14. The Terms of Peace — The renewal of the Firman 
became necessary because the English had resorted to 
hostilities against the Emperor up to 1689. Having 
expressed their submission with humility, servitude and 
vassalage with lips kissing the floor and head 'bowed 
down to the Emperor’s greatness, the English sent 
an embassy to the capital for imploring pardon for their 
deeds The two ambassadors sent by the Bombay factors 
were given a strange reception at Agra. When they were 
led into the presence of Aurangzeb, their hands were tied 
by a sash before them, and they were obliged to prostrate 
them c elves before the throne. The “ mild and wise prince” 
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who could and ought to have revenged himself for all those 
unprovoked depredations, pardoned all their faults, removed 
his armies from Bombay, and on 27th February, 1690, even 
renewed his Firman on the conditions that (I) they should 
follow the ancient customs of the port and ' behave them 
selves for the future no more in such a shameful manner , 
(2) a fine of Rs 150,000 be given him, (3) Sir John Child 
be turned out and expelled from India, and that (5) saUsfac 
lion should be given to his subjects on account of debts 
contracted and robberies committed, (5) all other losses and 
damages to be made good 

But Child was beyond expulsion or disgrace as he had 
died at Bombay on dth Feb 1690 This peace has been 
styled ignominious It was really not so The Company was 
morally and legally bound to fulfil the 4th and 5th 
conditions 

The stipulation regarding Child seems to be humiliating, 
but since he had been the cause of war, it was stipulated 
that he should be replaced by another man In fact, ;n 1 687, 
Bombay had been made the chief seat of the English in 
India and Sir J Child was appointed the first Governor and 
General' of the English Settlements As the Firman did 
not raise objection to Bombay having been made the chiet 

seat of the English, the object of the war on the Western 


Coast was fulfilled , _ , , , rr t r. 

The news of disturbances caused by the English at Hughh 

and Balasore highly incensed the Emperor He exclaimed 
' the English had greatly abused him, spoiled his coun y, 
taken fort and thereafter all these injuries to quid P*»don 
them would be loss Yet he magnanimously restored them 
to their former privileges in Bengal 


, Mi .1 ’ 
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15. Privileges in Bengal — The principal demands irt the 
original petition were for custom-free trade, establishment of 
a Government mint at Hughly and for the lease of Ulumbera 
or Ulubaria to build a factory on the same privileges as the 
Dutch had at Barnagur. The custom was commuted 
by a single payment of Rs 3,000 per annum, a mint for 
their use was established at Hughly and the village of 
Ulumbera was granted to them for building a factory. 
Some time after it was overflowed with water , the English 
were consequently allowed to remove their establishment 
to Sutanuti. 

16. Settlement at Calcutta — The Company very 
frankly adjudged the value of their achievement by 
remarking that “ no great good was ever attained m this 
world without throes and convulsions and therefore we 
must not giudge at what is past.” On confirmation of 
the articles by the Nabob, Charnock was to deliver the 
ships and goods of Indian merchants captured by the 
English and to return to the factories for carrying on 
trade. He with his Council and Factors, escorted by thirty 
soldiers, arrived at Sutanuti on 24th August, 1690. The 
party found the place in a deplorable condition since all 
the former buildings had been destroyed. For sometime 
they lived in boats, then in temporary houses of mud walls 
and thatched roofs. Such were the humble beginnings of 
the capital of the British Empire m India c 

Charnock had tried Hughly, Ulubaria and Hijli, and 
found each of these unsuitable for a fortified centre of 
English trade. He selected Sutanuti, a place as secure 
for a naval power as the others were insecure. It was 
surrounded by swamps on its eastern and southern sides and 
was situated on the bank of a broad river on which English 


s Wilson, Early Annals, p 124 
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ships could freely come and go Near it was another 
ancient centre called Calcutta which was the growth of many 
centuries and was an excellent commercial place at the end of 
the seventeenth century Such a town was selected by 
Chamoch for a fortified factory He died in 1 693 and his 
remains were burred at Calcutta which had then no fort to 
defend it His successors continued to improve it as strategi 
cally the safest and commercially the best place in Bengal 

But Chatnocl stands out not only as the founder of the 
British capital in India but as the type of the new policy 
that firmans must be upheld by force, and that a fort is 
better than an ambassador According to Hunter the war 
had four permanent results — (I) The English were con 
vmced that a land war against the Mughul Empire was beyond 
their strength (2) They could force the Great Mughul to 
their terms by their sen power (3) The policy of unarmed 
trade m fenceless factones gave place to the result of that of 
armed trade in fortified factones (4) The fourth result 
of the war was Calcutta ‘ 

17 The policy oj political domination continued — 
The English had obtained villages of then own choice 
for having a factory but had not the nght to fortify them 
Even the French and the Dutch who had prosperous factones 
near Calcutta did not have the privilege of fortification In 
fact no government worth its name would ever allow 

foreigners to have fortified towns in its territory under then- 
foreign governments This would have amounted to con 
ferring the right of resistance to the foreigners and even the 
opportunity to upset the native government by then forces 
brought from sea to the fortified towns The English were 
bent upon making themselves a martial nation m India 
Therefore they were on the look out for an opportunity to 


A HWocy of B*ltl*k Indl* VoL 11 p 271 
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fortify Calcutta The study of their subsequent despatches 
makes it clear that the policy of aggression or political domi- 
nation was to be continued in India Two passages will 
abundantly illustrate the point. 

In one letter the Director pointed out — “It’s great folly 
to go faintly, weakly, or slowly about a^iy warlike affair in 
India as our people did in Bengali slowly and you weakly at 
Mergee, whenever you go about any such affah again, do it 
loundly, secietly and shongly at once, and \eep as close as 
possibly you can to our orders as our general did it at 
Bombay, and then it’s ten to one with God’s blessing but you 
will succeed to the honour of your country and ours and your 
own satisfaction.’’ 

More significant are the following instructions to * ‘ Our 
Geneial of India and our President and Council of Fort St 
George 

“ Though our war be ovei , you must continue to train 
and exercise in arms all our Factors, Wiiteis and English 
Seivants of all degrees from the highest to the lowest accord- 
ing to our formei ordeis, because we must ever hereafter \eep 
ourselves a martial Nation in India ” 7 

18. Favomable opportunities — Fortunately for the Com- 
pany, this martial spirit which they were anxious to promote 
was fanned by the gathering storms of internal strife 
that now and then burst forth in the later years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. In the plentitude of his power the 
Emperor was strong enough to force compensation for any 
injuries inflicted upon his subjects on sea or land by any 
European nation. At every delinquency, the privileges of 
trade enjoyed by European companies were suspended for all 
alike, sometimes their factors were imprisoned and their 
properties seized till full satisfaction was tendered to the 
Government 

7 Bombn> Papers Una\ XI, p 12! London Letter, 27»h Aug , 1688 
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But these reverses could not deter the English from their 
•ambitious schemes “Now 1 wrote the Director 'we are 
established by a Parliamentary authority we esteem it a duty 
incumbent upon us, to England and to our posterity to propa 
gate the future interest of our nation in India 

The English w India were fully aware of the commg 
chaos, and they were anxiously awaiting opportumUes far 
assuming the offensive Just read the interesting commumca 
bon of the Directors to their servants in Bengal on November 
29, 1700 1 You cant be insensible the Mogul! is daily 

drawing nearer his end which will probably give birth to 
many intestine commobons before his Successor be quietly 
settled his Throne during which the time All Rich Un 
fortified Places will be a tempting bait to those perfidious 
people ’ 


19 Fortification of Calcutta—h has been seen that one 
of the causes of the war with the Mughul was to secure 
fortified places in Bengal At the acquimhon of^Ulubana 
they had expressed the wish that it might "in tune 
become a famous and well governed English Colony 
Hence attempts were to be made to obtain a Firman from 
the emperor for holding the place with the same 
immunities and privileges as were enjoyed at Madras 
The Great Mughul could not 1* persuaded to grant such 
a dangerous privilege Yet m 1696 when severs of 
the hereditary landlords headed by Sobha Singh declare 
themselves independent of the Government and started 
plundering expedibons, the English lie .he Dutch and ie 
French with great professions of attachment to the Nabob, 
fortified their settlements under the pretence of self- 
defence Thus arose the wall, of theDutch fort at Chmsurn 
the French fort at Chandamagur and Fort W.lbam at the 
English settlement of Calcutta These were the first which 
the Mughul Government suffered foreigners to build in any 
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part of their empire The Company feverishly urged the 
Bengal factors to profit by the revolt ‘ ‘ Now or never must 
be your time to put m execution our repeated orders for many 
years past to secure a fortified settlement in Bengal 

In their letter to Fort St George on 26th Jan , 1 698, 
the Ditectors lay down the policy to be followed on such 
occasions “ Write to them to secure themselves to get their 
fortifications well strengthened and regularly made having so 
good an opportunity. And if possible to offend neither 
party, nor side with either, but carry it swimmingly towards 
both, and if necessitated to declare themselves to do it in 
such a manner as will admit of a fair excuse to other party, 
if ever they happen to question for it.” 8 9 

No comment is necessary on these passages. The 
Company were anxious to secure a fortified place, and 
they did get it at the earliest opportunity by their diplomatic 
measures. They were allowed in July, 1698, by paying 
a bribe of Rs. 16,000 to the avaricious prince, Azim-us-Shan, 
who had been appointed Nabob of Bengal to quell those dis- 
turbances, to purchase Zamindari rights of the districts round 
the Fort, to the extent of about one mile and a half square 
Thus in Nov., 1698, the Company obtained the Zammdary 
right for the three villages of Sutanuti, Calcutta and Gobindpur 
in return for the payment of about £ 1 50 per annum as quit 
rent 0 They had obtained the Prince’s authority “ for a firm 
Settlement m this place with the rent of the three towns which 
will be a revenue sufficient to bear the charge of the Garrison, 
etc.” 


20. Conquest to pay its own expense — These lines are of 
capital importance, as they reveal to us the first beginnings of 
a policy which was invariably followed 

8 Cf Other passages given in Wilson’s Old Fort William m Bengal, Vol I, 
p 29. 

9 Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, Vol I, pp 41,45 
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by the Company m India It was due to tins that every 
settlement used to pay its own expenses so, commercial 
income was not riddled with the expenses of keeping those 
fortified places The Despatches of the Company are full of 
instructions on making every settlement self dependent 

Finally it should be remarked that the Company were so 
much pleased with then late successes that they declared 
Bengal a presidency and named the fort Fort William 10 


21 Growth of the capital — Calcutta began rapidly 
to grow in population and commerce The English 
withdrew then factories from Patna Rajmahal and Balasore 
with a view to concentrate all then trade at Calcutta Here 
trade was no longer subject to those impediments and 
exactions which were usual before the acquisition of such 
a fortified place In 1699 the English fort was considered 
to be stronger than the Dutch one, while two years later 
it is reported to be ‘strong enough to resist any attempts 
of the natives The population of Calcutta is stated 
to be between 10 to 12 thousand about 1706 by Hamilton, 
but Wilson thinks it to be an under-estimate and puts it at 

22 thousand people 11 , 

The Indian historian of Bengal has paid a glowing tribute 
to the just and encouraging government of the Englis in 
Calcutta ‘ The mild and equitable conduct of the English 
in their new settlement gained them the confidence and 
esteem of the natives which jomed to the consideration ot 
the pnvdeges and immunities which the Company enj 
induced members to remove thither with their fam.li 
that in a short time Calcutta became an extensive 
populous city 13 


II General Letter to Bengal Dee. 20 1699 
11 VoL 3 p. 193 

H Gladwin a Bengal, p 68. 
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RISE AND FALL OF MAHARAJAH BENI 
BAHADUR, 1759-1767 

Dr Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava, M.A., Ph D , D Litt. 

Dungar College, Bikaner 

Maharajah Beni Bahadur, Shuja-ud-daulah’s deputy in 
the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, played a very impor- 
tant part m the negotiations between the English East India 
Company and the Nawab-Wazir before the battles of Panch- 
Pahari (3rd May, 1764) and Buxar (23rd Oct , 1764) and also 
after Shuja-ud-daulah s retreat to Faizabad. Abandoning 
his master s cause, he joined Major John Carnac when the 
Wazir s power was completely shattered and when he was 
a fugitive flying for protection to his erstwhile enemies of 
Ruhelkhand and Farrukhabad , but on learning that Shuja- 
ud-daulah was going to make another and a desperate effort 
and this time with the assistance of the Marathas to regain 
his dominions, Beni Bahadur slipped away from the English 
camp to rejoin the Wazir 1 This is all that was known about 
this notable Indian politician and administrator of the early 
years of the second half of the eighteenth century For the 
first time an attempt has been made m the following lines 
to construct the career of Beni Bahadur from the contempo- 
rary sources, Persian and Marathi, English and French 

A man of obscure origin, Beni Bahadur had, by dint of 
natural talent ifih at zerak), industry and tact, risen from - 
poverty to power, and become the virtual head of administra- 
tion and the first citizen and officer m the two Mughul subahs 

* Tabsiat-ul Naztrin, 675 
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of Oudh and Allahabad Hia father Khem Karan, a 
Brahman resident of Baiswara in the modem Unao district in 
Oudh, practised as an ordtnary physician m the tune of 
Saadat Khan Burhan ul mulh (1723 1739), — a profession 
in which he was not destined to prosper ’ Impoverished and 
overtaken by adversity, he migrated to Fanzabad, which 
seemed to offer better prospects for earning a living Here 
after a short duration of unsuccessful career as a doctor he 


was visited by blindness, and had therefore to adopt begging 
as the only means of subsistence for himself and his 
family His son Beni then aged about ten would conduct 
him to the house of Saadat Khan 8 diwan Atma Ram who 
used to give away much in charity to poor Bijjhmans and 
beggars of other denominations, and the boy seating his 
blind father in the midst of the crowd of beggars would go 


out for n chat with the menial servants of the diwan s son 
Ram Narayan Possessed of handsome features, marked 
intelligence and probably a sweet tongue too Beni was liked 
by the servants who managed to get him appointed as a 
member of their order When Ben. was 15 or 16 years he 
was recommended by a dancing girl of whom Ram Narayan 
was eramoured ' Beni is a Brahman, she said to the 
diwan s son “ and it is not proper for you to take from him 
the work of a menial servant As a result Bern was raised 
to be a trooper in his master s body guard, came in direct 
touch with him and soon became his favourite (c MM) 
Atma Rams death having occurred those very days Ram 

Narayan succeeded him as Diwan with the title of Rajah 

and this was followed by Saadat Khan s suicide (March 
1739) In 1748 his successor Safdar Jang deputed the 


-P.UL 
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Rajah to manage his frontier districts of Shahabad (in 

/ 

Hardoi) and Shikohabad (35 miles south-east of Agra), 
nominating his son Maha Narayan to officiate as diwan. 
Accompanying the Rajah to Shahabad, Bern was there 
elevated to be the manager of his household and by' virtue 
of his new respectable position became known as Beni 
Prasad. 

This proved to be a turning point in his career, and 
although poverty had denied him formal education in his 
boyhood and in fact he continued to remain illiterate to the 
end of his life ( sawad \hwandan na dasht ), 4 he now made 
the best use of the opportunity and grew up into an experi- 
enced an d cle /er man of business. He discharged his duties 
with greater honesty, thrift and efficiency than others and 
consequently found his way to the Rajah’s heart. His good 
management m the marriage of his master’s youngest son , 
ITirde Narayan, celebrated at Lahore, earned him reputation 
as a successful organiser, and his judiciously spending a 
portion of his slender savings m the wedding of an indigent 
friend’s daughter — an act considered as one of pious 
charity — enhanced his character as an unselfish philanthro- 
pist c His star was now on the ascendant, and soon after 
Suja-ud-daulah’s accession he was introduced to the court 
by his master’s son Maha Narayan, now head of the revenue 
and finance departments, and as the father and the son were 
badly addicted to sexual pleasures, usually spending their 
nights m drink and debauchery and days in sleep, much of 
the administrative work of the diwan’s office fell into Beni 
Bahadur s hands, and what was more important still, he 
became a medium for the transaction of business between 
the diwan and the Nawab. Once Shuja - ud-daulah stood m 
immediate need of three lakhs of rupees, which, however, 

4 Khulasa ut-iawankh by Kalan Singh, p. J23 b. 

fi Imad us Saadat, 80. 
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could not be furnished in time by the voluptuous diwan, 
while Beni, when called upon to do it managed for it 
without delay, and was in consequence appointed faujdar 
(magistrate) of fvhairabad (modem Sitapur) district of course, 
in compliance with his own request Here too he acquitted 
himself with credit by freeing the district from the refractory 
Mughuls who had held a part of it in assignment increased 
the crown land and augmented the revenues • From his 
subsequent career it seems very likely that he sowed dissen- 
tion between the diwan and his aged father on the one hand 
and the young Nawab on the other, and in fact he is held 
responsible for it in no uncertain terms by a contemporary 
historian of standard authority ’ However this may be from 
this very time Ram Narayan and Maha Narayan fell out of 
favour and were eventually ousted from office by their 
pro (egc Bern Prasad who was in due course nominated first 
as diwan with the title of * Bahadur and then as Naib 
(deputy-governor) of Oudh and Allahabad (c 1759) and 
entitled Rajah Beni Bahadur, soon magnified by the superla- 
tive, Maharajah Bahadur s 

From this place onward Beni Bahadur s career and activi 
ties have been noticed in detail in my Shuia ud-daulah, 
Volume / (Navayuga Granth Kutir, Bikaner) and they need 
not be repeated here From the very beginning of Shuja ud 
daulah s connection with the Company the Rajah was the 
leader of the pro-Engli3h party at Farzabad while his jealous 
rival Salar Jang was in favour of a struggle with the English 
and poisoned the Nawab s ears against the Rajah whom he 

* I mad 81 

* Chahar p 470b. 

1 C hahnr 469b-470bj Imad 80-81 Tab«ir 675 (brief bat accurate) Wo get 
the 6r*t notice of Beal u Nalb In July 1760 when Shnja left btm In charge of OmJh 
at the tlm» of leering for tf e A Well • camp Other enthcntlc end early reference* 
of him ore In Selection* from Pabwa* Dafter XXVII 263 dated 14-5-1761 and a 
letter from Ellis dated 9-1 1762, aide Ben Sol. Com. Prog* 3-2 1762. A Marathi 
letter dated 3-3-1754 mention* otic Beni Behador aoo of D*ya Bahadur vrho is 
moat probably another man (aoo SPD XXVII 81) 
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mis-represented as being anxious to grind his own axe in 
pressing upon the Oudh court the policy of peace and 
inactivity Shuja-ud-daulah became highly suspicious of his 
connection with the English, and the mam charges preferred 
against him by the rival party were that he intrigued with 
the enemy, remained inactive at Buxar and allowed them a 
passage from his side into the entrenchment of the Wazir 0 
He is also said to have been friendly with Colonel Richard 
Smith of Allahabad and entered into some sort of agree- 
ment 10 with him Beni Bahadur’s pro-English attitude and 
his inactivity at Panch-Pahari and Buxar are undoubted, but 
it is doubtful whether his inertness was due to his collusion 
with the enemy for which we possess conflicting and vague 
evidence or to his sense of humiliation 11 to which he was 
subjected by the Wazir s eleventh-hour refusal to follow his 
sane advice after it had been accepted and by the bitter 
calumny of his rivals at the court for which there is no lack 
of evidence, or to his own deficiency as a soldier in which 
capacity he did not distinguish himself in any battle even 
before the Nawab’s break with the Company. It seems 
probable that the last two causes together were more respon- 
sible for his conduct m the late war than the first one The 
Rajah was surely loyal to Shuja-ud-daulah ; but, like all 
shrewd and ambitious men, more loyal to his own interests 
than to those of his master and it was to retain his post and 
power that he had abandoned his master’s cause to join 
Carnac after Shuja-ud-daulah’s power had been shattered 
and he had become a fugitive, reverting to allegiance 
on learning that the English demanded his women as hostages 
for his fidelity and that the Nawab-wazir was going to renew 

9 Chahar, 470b Others like Imad (96', Khair-ud-din, Maadan, T M , etc , are not 
very definite and allude to his complicity with ’the English Gentil ( Memories Sur !’ 
Indostan, 237) charges him with treachery 

10 lbrathama of Khair-ud-din, 173 

11 Imad, 95, Khalasat , 132a Gentil, p 237, admits that Bemnamg jealous of 
Salar Jang’s influence on Shuja hindered the capture of Patna, etc 
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the struggle with Maratha assistance After the peace of 
Allahabad, he loyally co-operated with his master, but he 
continued his personal friendly relations with the English, 
especially with Smith, which was obnoxious to Shuja ud- 
daulah whose suspicion had deepened with the lapse of time 
Since his restoration, the Nawab was anxious to chastise the 
Rajah and after his interview with Clive at Chhaprah where 
he secured the latter s permission 15 to punish those of his 
disloyal officers who were under the English protection , he 
only waited for an opportunity and a pretext to execute 
hisi’esolution 

Beni Bahadur s dereliction of duty on more occasions than 
one furnished the Wazir with his long sought opportunity 
Through his laxity or negligence escapied from prison Balbhadra 
Singh of Tiloi, patriotic but rebellious baron of Oudh whom 
Shuja had placed under the Rajah 8 custody He failed to 
punish nnothcr powerful zamindar Bijai Singh of Bahraich 
who had treacherously slain Bnnde Ah Khan, son of Khadim 
Husain Khan, collector of his district had created disturbance 
in the Rajah s own district of khairabad (Sitapur) and defeat- 
ed and put to flight his agents Din Dayal and Haji Beg The 
situation became so alarming that Beni himself had to jsroceed 
against the rebel , but he displayed marked pusillanimity and 
entered the town of Khairabad only after Bijbi Singh had 
retreated beyond the nver Sarain Again the Rajah is said 
to have instigated another rebel chief the Muslim Rajah of 
Muhamadi ” (62 miles N W of Sitapur and now in the 
modern district of Khen Lakhimpur) to withhold his sub- 
mission " although he had signified his intention to do so and 


51 Ibralndma of tvolr-«d-<ion 173 

u Fot. brief LUtoty of Mubom.il ErfUo mo Oudi Cmettaet (origtaJ 


H CUUr 471 a. For Brmtte All . murder m. T M. 252b Sbmomid.oW. 
wrote to the Eojlbb soromot of Fort W.lUm (loll., reeehod .1 Cekutt. ™ 4tb Feb 
1767) that he wm merchius to KL.lr.Ui eud Smrdl to mule mm. Import^ 
there 3ee tUlendm of Perrirm Contapondeuee VoL 11 16 31 
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Shuja had marched to Muhamadito receive it. Having taken 
offence, the Nawab decided to arrest the Rajah by a stratagem, 
as he was too powerful to be easily overpowered by mere 
force, and the time being favourable as owing to the Abdah 
invasion of the Punjab (Dec 1766- July 1767) the attention of 
the English, Beni Bahadur’s protectors, was diverted by th& 
danger from the north-west, he quickly turned back towards 
Khairabad at the head of a thousand fleet horse, and leaving 
the main part of his force behind, entered the premier’s camp 
outside the town with barely 2,000 of his men about mid-day 
on 5th February, 1 767 The Rajah ran out to welcome h'im, 
conducted him into an inner apartment of his tents and placed 
before him a variety of sweets, well-dressed meat and other 
preparations After rest and zuhar prayer (2 pm), Shuja 
expressed his desire to go out to hunt a tiger which had made 
its appearance m the vicinity and seating the Rajah , on his 
own elephant on the pretence that he wanted to consult him 
on an important matter, set out m the direction of Muhamadi. 
On reaching the main division of his army the Nawab called 
for another elephant and asked the Rajah to take his seat on 
it, and although Beni Bahadur could now smell his master’s 
evil designs, he had no option but to obey On a hint from 
the Wazir the driver pulled down the ropes and m an instant 
huge curtains covered the aman and made the Rajah a 
prisoner. A demand of thirty lakhs of rupees (according to 
Ashob, 35 lakhs) was now made from him on the ground of 
misappropriation of the state revenue, but the charge was 
hollow and intended to silence public criticism of the arbitrari- 
ness of the Wazir s action While continuing his march 
towards Muhamadi, Shuja-ud-daulah immediately sent the 
mam detachment of his army to Khairabad to obtain posses- 
sion of Beni s treasure and effects and to announce that his 
troops and servants should consider themselves transferred to 
the Nawab’s service. Some of the Rajah’s followers, who 
had reasons to be dissatisfied, rejoiced over his fall and joined 
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the NawabAVazrr, while others, specially Mughuls, whose 
livelihood and influence had depended upon the ex premier s 
patronage, were filled with gloom and in perturbation of mind 
fled towards the jungle, leaving much of their baggage and 
some of them even then horses to be taken possession of by 
Shuja’s men Beni Bahadur s own property including a 
vast treasure, furniture, tents, artillery, 1 ,300 horses (accord 
mg to another account 1 700) and 185 elephants was declared 
escheated 13 to the state 

B*nt Bahadur was confined mthe house of eunuch Nawish 
Khan at Faiznbad, and a pension of twentyrupees a day was 
allotted to him from the state But Zuqi Ram Agarwala, 
superintendent of the Wazir s treasury and notorious for his 
niggardliness, and his equally stingy colleague Kallu once a 
menial servant of Shuja ud-daulah s household meanly with 
held a part of this daily allowance, and even suggested that 
five rupees were more than enough The Wazir, however, 
indignantly rejected the proposal and confirmed his onginal 
orders Considering it dangerous to keep such an influential 
officer clapped up in jail and apprehensmg lest Colonel Smith 
should move the Calcutta Council to effect his release, about 
which there were strong rumours real or concocted, Shuja 
ud-daulah decided to make the Rajah impotent for evil 
Accordingly on 2nd March, 1767, iron nails were pierced 
into both his eyes which rendered him blind In this condi 
hon the ex premier continued to live for some years more 
From almost the unanimous testimony of contemporary his 
torians, it is clear that the Rajah was a great philanthropist and 
a real friend of the poor and besides giving away something 


U Ch*W 470b-47lb Ibrat 

took pUen ne»i M»dlon » fow mile* north of Lockraw , nd ^ fc, 

who wa, preeent «t Lucknow Rogootlos tho -JoUll. <= P ^ „ 

•obeUntblly Bipportod by IW *nd U conoct. 

» Ch»h»r 472 • 4 b- 


139 — 1290B 
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in charity every-day and helping charitable institutions, he 
opened free kitchens ( langar-^Yianahs ) at Lucknow, Benares 
and other places during the days of draught or famine, where 
cooked food and ration were distributed to the suffering huma- 
nity 17 His fall was, therefore, greatly regretted by the com- 
mon people. 


17 Chahar 473b,Tabsir 674-5. Ibrat 173-4, Imad 101, T M 

the blinding of Ben. Bahadur, Har Charan mahcously remarks that 
mhe itance from his father who too was blind. 


252b Regarding 
he duly got the 
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HUMAYUN IN RAJPUTANA, 1542 AD 

Dr S K Banerji, M A , Pn D 

Lnc^notx' t/nfcersrfp 

Hum&ydn started for Uch on Muhanam 21, 949 AH 
(May, 1 542 AD), reached there in the beginning of Rabl- 
ul-awwal 1 started from there on Rabl ' ut-awwal 14 (June 
29), and four days later reached Dilfiwnr,* about 26 miles 
south-east of Uch, halted there for 3 days * and two days 
later encamped at Wosilpur,* on Rabl ‘ul~akhir 17, (July 31) 
HumSyOn encamped 12 cos from Bikaner “ 

Before tracing HumfiyQn s journey, it will be necessary 
to give a bncf account of the RtithCrs and their ruler, Rao 
Mildeo of Jodhpur The Rnthdrs or GahawSrs’ ongmally 


1 Which begins on Jane 15 1 542 A D 
* See Beveridge ■ remitks an AJJ t dote* on p 331 n.2. 

1 DiUw*, In .t prewnt In Bhawdpur State. la A JV text It b pat down «• 
Dlwxrxwwal G.H V mod Jatihor mention it m belonging »° Maldeo It U po^ihlc thxt 
la reaching Dillwrr Humlytln had cro**ed some of the land* belonging to JxWmer 
Stxte. This will explain T A m word* f j-sX-JLo ** "'t "y 

wonld indicate traversing the lands belonging to tho Jalsahner State See 
ll Would appear from T A that there wa* a good deal of fight between the 
Xnd tho Bhci* of Jalsal mer , . 

1 J,<iW Ho mention tKmt StulU, All Bes HraBlfC- to ‘ r " 1 , J T 

pnnniailon lo capture the place, but the latter refused observing that the pop*rasi~i 
frdawxr would not make him tho monarch of the world 


1 Th ire are several variants of the name. r TWlsn 

* G H jV seem* mistaken when It makes Homlyfln go to J 

e , T S m akes some ox 

was not present in Humlytln • camp but writes from hearsay 

HqmlyBn • men go to Bikaner _ *1 

7 See V Smith Emhi HUtorp of Indie'. Ro,pottma Gm *f*** 
c H / Vol. ill denies that the Rltbon and the Gahmiyrtn ars 


P 513 
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resided m the present United Provinces, with their capital 
at Qanauj In pre-Muslim times, Qanauj had a glorious 
history and had formed a cultural centre for the Hindus of 
North India and it was the Brahmans and Kayasthas of 
Qanauj that carried the torch of Aryan civilization to Bihar 
and Bengal Jayachandra, the ruler in the time of Muham- 
mad Ghurl, was also noted as a patron of learning. 8 After 
his death at the battle of Chandwar, 9 the Rath5rs under his 
grandson, Siajl, retired to Marwar or Maruwar, 11 the land of 
death, 12 conquered Kher in Mallam district and the whole of 
the Pah district planted the standard of the Rathurs amidst 
the sand-hills of the Luni in 1212 AD.’ From the 
commencement of the 1 3th century to the present day the 
Rathors have been the ruling clan in Jodhpur. The govern- 
ment is conducted on a feudal basis, in which the Rathor 
and the other Rajput clans, z.e., Oswals had a share 18 The 
ruler, known at first as Rao, then as Raja and lastly as 
Maharaja, acts as the head of the Rathor community 14 


But his feud with the more famous PnthvI Raj of Delhi and Ajmer, the abduc- 
tion of h.s daughter by h,s rival, PnthvI Raj on the day of her swayamvara and the 
occupation of Hindustan by the Muslims after his defeat and death, I ave 

tarnished his fame and lessened the ments of his moie peaceful achieve- 
ments s 

For a glimpse of the glory of Qanauj under Jayachandra see Tod’s Rajasthan, 
o iP 6 Reu calls him Jayachandra, Jaitrachandra or Jayantlchandra 
9 Near Firuzabad See C H 1 , VolIII B.sheshwar Nath Reu 's Htstory oj the 
RashUafiUtas, p 127, calls it Chandaval 


Some prefer to call him Jayachandra s nephew 
p 133 where he spells Siajl as Slhaji 


We have followed Reu See 


it 

l! 


Generally known as Jodhpur State from its headquarters 

It is also stated that Marwar is derived from Madhyawar, or central region, 
Jodhpur being the Central Rajputana $ 

13 E er> State ,n India now ,s adopting a more popular form of govern- 
ment 


» Amidst the long hst of the rulers of Jodhpur, a few only may be mentioned 
here — 

<a) Rao Siajl, the grandson of Jayachandra of Qanauj He along with his brother, 
ram mi^int d from Qanauj and after a br>ef but most momentous journey settled m 
the Maltim and the Pah districts of Marwar, 1212 A D 
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Its most illustrious ruler was Rso Mftldeo 13 wlio ascended 
the throne by killing Rso Jadhsj! s great-grandson GangajI 
m 1531 AD Immediately after his accession he began 
the conquest of the numerous petty chiefs that lay on his 
borders Thus we find a mention of the following places 
among his conquests Sojat Nagor, Ajmer Merta Jaitaran 
Bitara, Bhadrajun, Mallaru, Siwana Didwana Pachbhadra in 
Marwar , also the larger half of the state of Bikaner From 
Jaipur State he took the districts of Jalgor, Tonk, Toda, 
Malpur, Chersu Kosh, and Bahu 10 


(fc) Rio Ronmaljl aueceeded to tjie throne In 1409 A . 1 1 The capital had already 
born rrmored by hit predccenori to Mandor »o named after a local Rlibl, Err mllea 
to tbo north of tbo ptcaent Jodhpur Bat R anmal . who had married hia daughter to 
Rial Lalthji or Ukhljt of Mrwar cboao to roaldo at Orltor In tbo reign of Rlnl 
Mntaljl Lalhajl a aon. Ranmal wa. In atalure almoal stguntte and raaa tbo moat 
athletic of all the athlete. of hla oallon. Ho wa. alao highly ambWoo. and made an 
attempt to anpplant hla grandaon froan tbo throne of Chitor The attempt failed art 
he waa murdered Ambition. aa he waa, bo bad tho reprrtation of an admlnlatratox 
and waa credited with aach reforma a. tbo oquaftation of wolghta and meMare. tn 


Jodhpur State. . . 

(c) Rio Jsdhljl tronaferrod hla eapltal from hlondor to Jodhpur lu 1459 AJ3 at e 

beheat of a y5gl who dealred him to .ettle £ro mlln. to tho aouth ou the projoettal 

ledge of a raogo of hllU The lodgo had been m long cdled B*rrdW« J’*™’ 
nett but tho yogi ehrUtened It Jsdhlglr the hill of JsdhI. The pd»= rttbto «*• 
fort U an Impoalog atructure and aervea aa a atriHog eaamplo of mediae-™) R.JpJ 
architecture Jtrfh.il ruled for 30 yoar. and died In 14S9 Tho 
Mandor ware mrwtly caryed In hU thua and at hi. onhrr, A. Jsdhljl • 
one of hla doacendarrta Bhlk.,1. wa. able to found tbo Bikaner Statu to ‘ 
yon that hU father J«rfb.,l oconded tho throno urJ mrdntrfned It. 

u The Muallm writer. did not recognize the fctatrJuo 

and called them Znmfndore With r^d u, Rio Mdso d- Mowhr. aentenc. 

from T A p 52 may bo 

— ^ j-» u'yj ** 

SCO S R. Sliarma i a^e en*W. Shir 
fadhm HJ.tory Vol V 1927 Tod.lUt to Rlgnthm VoL PP 

kngzr , li_ oremeeled with Rio Mil dlo We 

Today a trereUer meet, with numemu. relit. crmneel 

ahall content ocraelrea with the mender. of only a few of them 
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Rao Maldeo and Sher Shah 

That between two such mighty conquerors as Maldeo and 
Sher Shah there should be friction is nothing to be surprised 
at The following causes of friction may be traced m their 
relations with each other : — 17 

(a) Their common boundary. After Ajmer had been 
included m Marwar State and Sher Shah had also taken 
Agra and Delhi, the territories of the two conquerors met at 
several places. The mdefimteness of the boundaries was 
bound to lead to misunderstanding and quarrels 

( b ) Sher Shah had noticed that Maldeo had obtained 
his throne by killing his master, Rao Gangaji, and considered 
the example of an official stepping to the throne by killing 
its occupant a dangerous one. 18 But the incident had 
happened eight years before his own accession and it was too 
late m the day to "make war on that account 

(c) Rao Maldeo had recently completed the conquests of 
Ajmer and Nagor Both the districts had belonged at one 
time or the other to the Muslim kingdom of Delhi Sher 
Shah interpreted these conquests as Maldeo ’s challenge to 
his Muslim neighbours But since he had no direct^dealmgs 
with the Rao and also because just then he was occupied in 
other directions, he showed no outward sign of resentment 
Even Maldeo’s conquest of Merta m 1539 A.D from Rao 


a) The fort, though founded by Rao JodhajI, was largely extended mRaO Maldeo s 
time and the Amnt pol or gate situated near Amnt talao and also the Loha pol were 
built by him The latter was not completed m his life time 

(b) He is also connected with a few beneficial works Patalia Bera was sunk by 
him and Rani Sagar though built by a Rani was included within the fort by Maldeo 

(c) His cenotaph known as Rao Maldeo l^a detoal was built after his death in 
1562 AD by his grandson, Mota Raja Udai Singh in 1591 A D It is situated near 
the baoriniso associated with his name 

17 See S R Siiarma s article 

IS In contradistinction ‘o this, Sher Shah’s loyal services to his community and his 
election to sovereignty by his compatriot*, may be mentioned See Abbas SarwonT s 

Tcnk.h-t'Shcr Shahl 
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Blramdco, who among the Rathsrs was only second to the 
ruler of Jodhpur, had not stirred Shir Shah to any immediate 
action 

(d) After Shsr Shah s conquest of Delhi, Rbo MsldEo 
dispossessed RSo KalyEn Mai of most of his territories mclud 
mg his headquarters of Bikaner, April, 1541 AD 18 R&o 
Kalyan Mai sent his brother BhfijrSj to ShEr Shah where had 
already proceeded Rao Blramdfo The two Rathore appealed 
to the Afghan ruler for a redress of their wrongs Now, 
Sh(jr Shah thought that he had a legitimate cause and a 
suitable opportunity to take up arms against the Jodhpur 
ruler 

(e) Rao Maldeo too must have reflected that a war with 
Sher Sh&h was now inevitable and so he thought of streng 
thening his cause by befriending HumSyQn He looked upon 
the latter as the leader of those Indian Turks, whose achieve- 
ments under Babur had resounded throughout India Probably 
he also considered HumayQn personally a friend of the 
Rajputs and was aware of his relations with the Sesodias of 
Mewar ” All this had led the Rao to believe that HumayOn’s 
expulsion from Delhi was only temporary and that his cause 
would ultimately prevail So he had entered into a cones 
pondence with him and invited him to Jodhpur, promising to 
support him m regaining Hindustan 

Let us now turn to HumayQn We have seen him last 
fncamped 12 cos from Bikaner, It had been only .recently 
occupied by Msldeo^and probably there was some unrest due 
to a change of ruler It would be natural for HumayQn to 


" Rio Kelyla M»1 ruled from 1541 71 Tod wroosly P°<* down s * mv * t l6 ® 3 
(IMS AD ) ea tins data of nceealon. I follow lb. Ste la Cfmmfela of Bllrnr and it. 
Rafpat ana Gazeilcr After Mlldlo • occupation of Bikaner Kefyln Slnsb bid i f 
bta bendqaartere lo Slraa He actually took pert In Sh5r Sblb ■ engagement w 
Mlldlo at Aimer in 1544 AD L V 1 I 

15 For Rajput tradition of HnmlyGn ■ relatione witb Mewar ace Rlfaat 
PP 2612 alao the author ■ book on HomSirSn Bsdahlft PP 114-1 
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owing to thirst were relieved "* and brought to the camp and 
those who had died were entombed with proper ceremonies 
When everybody had refreshed himself and had taken ample 
rest, the party restarted The next stage was at Bilpur and from 
there they reached Phaj gcj) n Here the Mughals, after 
another~spefi~of privation^ obtained ample provision and they 
were able to satisfy their hunger generously -.From 
Phalodi HumSyOn wrote a letter to Mfildeo, which the latter 
acknowledged by sending to the Mughul chief some fruits 
but made no definite promise of aid which could inspirit the 
Mughuls f jDne of Humayun’s door keepers, RfijO by name, 
fled to Mfildeo and supplied him with the information that 
Humfiyfln earned with him a number of precious stones and 
rubies / and this information was confirmed by a second 
deserter, Jfin Muhammad Ishaq Aqfi On hearing this, 
JVlfildc-o stirred himself and sent one of his confidants^ 
SankttI of Nagor, who visited the Mughul camp in the guise 
of a merchant, and expressed a desire to purchase the 
diamond that the Mughul chief possessed "* The latter was 
not satisfied with the bonafidcs of his interviewer and in reply 
reminded him that such rare diamonds cannot be had for 
money but are obtained with the help of a sword ot as a 
free gift from a monarch 50 Since the man was m Rfio 
Msldeo's confidence, the interview prejudiced the Mughul 
chief, who thought that Sankfit s behaviour confirmed Mir 


*'J.ob.rtcUtc.tow HomJrO" look .<JvMi.se of a Mughal • dlrtw obUtocJ 
• nocell.Uoo ot. bond of debt in the ptcenco ot thiw ral7 

tttUW hU thltit. It correct the .lory ct» * tint on Htmdytln • cUnu:!" 

» It U one of tic dWrlcU ot Jodhpnr Stic. See the W " ~~ 

entitled A brie/ Arccun, o/ )oihpu, poblldred by the Site. ^ 
recording to T 5 la more \h*n 30 co. from Jodhpur ond U *Uu*t on * 

B Beveridge think, h to ho tho .tone th*t Blbor h*d pwented to 
the haltltf of Panlpat. See B N edited by Mr. Beveridge* P 
farther mention of the ruble, reported to M«IcJ£o m c M . iv- 

** Htnn.^ here refer, to tbe potion of the dUmond by B*hnr «fer ft. 
■rlctory at Panlpat and aUo to B*W a free gift of It to hU KUK 

140 — 1290B 
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Samandar’s report against the Rao. Still hoping against 
hope that he might be mistaken in his opinions about the 
Rathor chief, he^ent a second messen ^ time a 

Hindu, Rai Mai Sun! by name, to repoi ^ to him »bout the 
Rao. It was arranged that if he be una^ e *° communicate to 
him m writing, he was to do so by preE 11811 *?^ signals.® If 
Maldeo’s trustworthiness was to be indic 8 ^* the messenger 
was to clasp all the five fingers of one his hands but if 
hostility and hypocrisy were intended, o n V the Htttle finger 
was to be clasped. After Rai Mai SunI ? departure, HumSyOn 
did not entirely discontinue his march, h e °nly slowed down 
his progress 

The Mughul camp moved on two or three stages beyond 
Phalodi and it was pitched atKal-i-yogi,] (the recluse’s pond).' 
Here>JRai Mai’s courier arrived and clasj*®^ his little finger. 
In Abul Fazl’s words ( it clearly appea*®^ that the thoughts 
of this black-faced scoundrel were deceit and perfidy and 
that he had an evil intention m sending 8 lsrge body of men 
under pretence of setting off the welcc me */ Abul Fazl, in 
his loyalty to his master’s family, is vituperative towards the 
Rathor chief , but even then he is not wholly blind to his 
difficulties, ^e indicates that the Rao was diverted from 
his good intentions either by the smdMness °f the Mughul 
army or over-awed by Sher Shah’s threa 8 */ Information must 
have reached the Rao of Sher Shah’s thoroughness as ruler, 
especially of his reforms in Bengal , 112 aM °* the ^P 8 la ^ en 


30 A N , p 180 

31 According to Jauhar, SanksT met HumSyun at pBl-i-yBg* 

33 Sher Shak had 

(a) dismissed Khizr Khan Blrah, one of his emme®* 8 enerB ^** 

(b) made military sub-divisions of the Bengal Pro''* 110 * » 

(c) maintained the administrative unity of the pi 5vmce ,n levenue jiwtice 

by the appointment of a Qazi 

These reforms had been completed m 7 months, P om J nne > 1541 ’ to 
\ 1542 A D, | 
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lo introduce peace on the Jhclam frontier in the Punjab ” 
Shcr Shsh had also conquered Mahva and had returned to 
Agra towards the end of June, 1 542 A D , leaving the 
work of appeasement of the province to his chief lieutenant, 
Shuj&'nt Khan, assisted by Hfijt r\.h5n, Junaid Khan and 
others Now at Agra, he as as carefully watching the political 
horizon of Rajputana and postponed his cherished scheme of 
proceeding to Mntwa once more and of passing on to conquer 
the Shta States of the Deccan 

During his halt at Agm he had been fully informed of all 
that hnd passed betas ccn Hum&jQn and Roo M&ldto M He 
was noticing now HumSyOn s da> to day march towards 
Jodhpur 

-But rcallj spcaling, HumftjQn had missed his opportu 
nity Instead of accepting MsldcO s mutation at once in 
June, 1541 A D , when Slier Sh&h was occupied elsewhere 
he frittered away his time and energy in useless adventures 
in Sind and now some 13 months later when he had failed in 
his other projects, decided to turn to Rajputana In this 
period the Mughul chief had grown weaker and Iub army had 
melted away " Shcr Shsh, on the other hand, had extended 
his kingdom So Mfildfo revised his reading of Delhi 
politics and hesitated lo carry out his promises made more 
than a year ago *4 

a Sir, Ski), 

la) tmltl * fort on the Jhelam to keep the KhSkaia In cheek (It WM known at 
Rohlaasarh Benarat In conlradlatlncilon of Rohtaaipuh of Biter ) 

It) orjentaed .jxlematle rakta Into lie khskar territory I (In ooo of the rakh, 
Rll Sirens lie Khskar ■ daughter wee carried away ) 

(cl though uruatly egelnal tio conccntmllon of ■ large nombet of troop* r 
Individual genetalt, to made an exception of tie Poniat Sec 
Saiwlnl tie principal biographer of Star Silt- 

11 According to Qanungo a Ster 5tot ibeac negotiation. °P' nc<i ” 

In June 1541 A. D where the Afghln king wae ebeenl In Bengal 

*4 Qanungo thlnke HumlyCn bad Iota than 3 000 followere 

* T A la re^ clear on thla point aa the foUowIns .anlcnce will alow 1 

pp 52.53 
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Whether Maldeo having once invited the Mughul could 
establish himself again m Sher Shah’s confidence is an 
interesting question and we would like to make a few obser- 
vations in this connection. First of all, one should remember 
that in Medieval India no ambitious ruler would allow his 
neighbouring prmce to live m peace unless the latter acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty. Even v Akbar, who possessed many 
virtues, destroyed the gallant and virtuous Rani Durgavati 
of Chauragarh because she ‘ did not submit herself at the 
threshold of the Shahmshah.V 87 Again a Hindu prince did 
not always ensure permanent security even by submission . 88 
When to all this was added a conquering ambition m the 
non-Muslim chief, a clash with some Muslim neighbour was 
inevitable Thus yin medieval Indian politics, two active 
chiefs like Sher Shah and Rao Maldeo, independent of each 
other and living m peace, was an impossibility. And Maldeo „ 
had laid himself bare to the Afghan attacks by his advances 
to the Mughuls. 8 ^, 

But it does not appear that Maldeo was aware of the full 
consequences of his own move ; for he still continued to hope 
that either Sher Shah was not aware of his correspondence 
with Humayun or that the Afghan chief with a multitude of 
work m other quarters would be prepared to condone it . 41 So 
when he found Humayun approaching him with a miserable 
arm Yi he stopped short m order to take his bearings anew. 

See A N , Vol II, p 210 For the same reason Akbar destroyed Ahmadnagar 
and Khandesh 

38 According to Kennedy’s article on the Hidaya m the Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 1835, there could not be a permanent treaty between 
a Muslim and an ' infidel ’ State x 

39 See supra for all the causes of friction between the two rulers Of course, 

Humayun was to be made ruler of Hindustan, Maldeo to act only as a king- 
maker 

Which, with our full knowledge of Sher Shah’s spy system, we can affirm not to 
be the case 

Sher Shah, the administrator, would not allow such a hostile move to go un- 
punished 
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forgetting the fact that the alienation of the Mughuls would 
not necessarily bring him into favour with Shot Shsh 

Sha Shah a conduct at this time requires close attention 
During his stay in Agra (June, 1 542 A D ), he was organizing 
his resources He had been confident that with Malwa and 
Ranthambhor in his possession, a surprise from the direction 
of Rajputana was impossible But a closer inspection of 
Mewar and Delhi regions disclosed to him the extent of 
Mildco s dominions , for he discovered, so to say, that in 
Jhajjar 43 M&ldeo possessed a town situated at a distance of only 
30 miles from Delhi And now he found that in addihon to 
the extensive conquests, the Rso was coquetting with Huma- 
yfln and the latter had been allowed to enter Marwar So the 
Afgh&n ruler, who had waited so long, now decided to act 
and act quickly Celerity of movement was a strong point 
with him and m August, 1 542 AD, he entered M&ldgo s 
territory and was actually marching upon Nagor 43 After 3 or 
4 marches, he just gave one more opportunity to M&ldeo to 
mend his ways He desired him to drive the Mughuls out 
of Marwar or to capture HumSytln and hand him over to the 
Afghans and for cither of the acts, the Rio was to be 
rewarded ‘ with Nagor and Alwar and whatever place he 
asked for 41 Of course, if neither of the alternatives suited 
the Rsthors, the Afghans would meet them on a battlefield 
os they actually did sometime later 

- ° Stf«ted In Ut 28 35 Long 78 43 It wu In the rulr ntaetwsA * t * 

“pUil of an Englith adventurer George Thom**. 

a For Qanungo ■ remart* on Sb?r 9blh a march *ee P 75 n. He rightly re^rcti 
Tw4 when It mention* tho occnpatlon of Nagor by Shtr Shah 

^*fcor tit u» ted In Lat 27 I O' Long 73 My wa* a town of eonaiderable Imp'wtane 
hr Medieval India. Thermion a Gazetteer mention* that it* income ■ 

commtreltl hnpoct* alone vrea at on* time R*. 75 000 or more. 1 1* chief 
ftndatory of the rnl*r of Jcdhpur The town is famed for It* cow* »°d h 

^ G H N foL 45 b end T S Of cour»e Nagor already belonged to ^ 

2hSr Sh*h might have claimed it for hla Delhi kingdom on the ground *t 
* Q n*rtlmc* it had belonged to the Moalima. 
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But Maldeo with a sense of Rajput chivalry and hospital- 
ity was unable to carry out Sher Shah’s desire ; neither could 
he make up his mind to act as the protector of the Mughuls 
So he adopted the dubious course of preventing the Mughuls 
from approaching his headquarters and if possible to scare 
them away from his dominions but he did not announce this 
intention so openly as to convince Sher Shah of a complete 
change in his political outlook 

Humayun meanwhile had pinned his hopes on Maldeo 
and would not be satisfied with Rai Mai Sum’s report against 
the Rao So he sent a third agent, Shamsuddin Atkah Khan 4C 
and waited for his return 48 and report Atkah Khan was 
actually in Jodhpur when Sher Shah’s envoy had reached 
there 47 with a letter from his master in which promises of 
reward had been made for Humayun ’s capture or expulsion 
from Jodhpur State Atkah Khan during his stay actually 
saw the departure of a Rathor army 48 towards the Mughuls 
with instructions of capturing and handing them over to the 
Afghans 40 


^ T A and G H N According to the latter Humayun stayed at Phalodi »o long a* 
Atkah Khan w as absent from the Mughul camp AN makes no mention of Atkah 
Khan Atkah Khan later on rose to be one of Akbar’s chief ministers but almost 
immediately after was murdered by Adham Khan in 1562 A D His tomb is situated 
in the village of NizSmuddm and has been described m the Memoir No 10 of the 
Archaeological SurOey of India 

K T A does not mention the name of the village or town where Humayun stayed, 
only it mentions that it was situated on the confines of Maldeo’ s territory 
^ T A 53 Jauhar differs 

« The reason why Atkah Khan was not dismissed had been stated thus by T A 
(JjLc Ij vcj T A&T I; Jl*. This illustrate. 

Maldco’s hesitancy Maldeo if he senouslj had meant to oppose the Mughuls, would 
do so openly b> dismissing Atkah Khan As the Mughul army was small, no guile or 
dissimulation was needed tc accomplish the capture of Humayun and an open oppo.i- 
tion would gain for him Sher Shah s favour 
15 T A may be qooted 


— .oj o-)U3 jfl jl y 
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\Alhah Khin warned HumSyOn of Msldco’s hostile altitude 
and so did another \ ell wisher of the Mughul chief, who had 
been once his librarian and not after his dethronement was 
serving m the same capacitj at Jodhpur / 

s Botli of them strong!) ndsi'cd Hum5>fln to retreat and 
quit the Rfio s territory ns quid fy na po siblc " Alhnh Khan, 
who wanted to return to his master found that no permission 
from the Rajput chief was forthcoming and so actually stole 
nway without waiting for the formal sanction Of course 
after hi 3 arrival there % ns no other course left for Humaytln 
except to bent a hast) retreat 

HumS\ On turned bad and retraced his steps to Phalodi 
The Rsthftr hostility, though halfhearted, was apparent for 
a large number of the Rajputs v ere hanging in the rear of 
the Mughul arm) IdumSjQn ordered TnrdlBcg and Mun 1 m 
Khin' to talc charge nf the rear and lie himself, with the 
ladies and a few followers, travelled at a safer distance 

After reaching Phalodi, Humaytln departed from the 
onward route Instead of going straight to Dilawar, he had 
to try his luch elsewhere and so he chose a more eastern 


GJJ.A jjlvr* lil* nimt* *« t fol/ah SutVh 

« Malta Suilh.woid. may 1. quoted Hew™ NUrth once from wh.rera 

you ue tor MlldSo Intend. to metre you prtrener Pul no ttuat In hte wo 

OTA G I/.N .ml Jsuhor A minor Incident noticed .1 lire cornmenfemen 
ihe retreat may be related h re Two Hindu aplea were found loitering 
Moghul ermo They were arrested and were ordered lo be put to eat . 

tint, both the priaoner. relea.ed them.elvee an.tthed o hnlfe and « dagger ’ 
guard, and Irlll-d 17 m n and rurlmala. The Utter Included Hum.y Go . ridlng^homou 
When HumljrOn adeed the loan of n I or»e nnd *ome c»mc t ° ° K a Apw 

Utter refused When HumgyOn wa. about to .Ido j.uh.r XtB. Mf. ^ 

Ro^rh ran up and offered hi. mother a harm Humlyun (tratefolly a P< 

^ TA add. the name of Timor Sultln and CTJAf 

add* the name of Y«d*Ir Nl«Ir M The U*t porikm of Mj •*« ^ ^ 

Sereral writer* have supplied tho name of tamo of the ° ovrer*. 

or 29 hi al] 
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route and reached Satalmer 4 about two miles north-west of 
Pokaran, bus objective being to reach the neighbouring State 
of Jaisalmer 

\Durmg his retreat, Humayun me^ other^Rajput contingents^ 
Once his rear-force, while pursuing the enemy, lost its way 
and could not return In the meantime another contingent 
of the Rajputs 55 ^appeared and straightway attacked 
Humayun’s small party m a defile. It was only the Mughul 
chief’s personal valour and organization of defence that 
enabled him to escape unhurt./ 

\Humayun reached Jaisalmer ' fi m the beginmg of Jumada 67 
(13th August, 1542 AD). It was at Jaisalmer that Tardr 
Beg, Mun’im Khan and their party joined their master. , 

M Satalmer is m rums now It was founded by Rao Satal who ruled m 1488 91 A D 
The population, after the decay of the town, shifted to Pokaran To-day, the site of 
Satalmer is marked by a Jama temple and several cenotaphs of the local chiefs 

G H N makes Humayun go first to Jaisalmer, then to Satalmer and last of all to 
Phalodi and spates that the Mughuls travelled 60 cos a day We have rejected these 
statements 

s5 According to Jauhar, the Rajput contingent was in 3 sections, each 500 strong, and 
Humayun’s soldiers were only 18 m number Jauhar in his loyalty wishes to extol his 
master’s heroism and overdoes it See A N , T S and T A , G H N states that 
Humayun was not present m the battle 

5S The journey to Jaisalmer was wearisome mainly because of shortage of water 
A halt was made as soon as a well was reached Sometimes its water lay so far belo.w 
the surface of the ground that a long rope had to be used for drawing water m a 
bucket The bullock-dm er had to be told to stop, by drums when the bucket reached 
the top of the well 

Sometimes the men were so thirsty that they did not wait for water being poured 
out of the bucket Once when some of them threw themselves on the bucket, m the 
rush the rope broke and the bucket dropped mNo the well Several m despair followed 
the bucket and threw themselves mto the well On such occasions Humayun would 
spare his water-bottle for general use 

Again when after a wearisome journey under a tropical sun, water was found, it 
was drunk so eageily that not a few died of sun-stroke 

AN G H N , Jauhar and others give a dismal picture of the journey G H N 
makes Maldeo follow the Mughuls in person Several of the writers describe how on 
one occasion when four wells were discovered, they were distributed among the 
members of the camp 

A general complaint is noticed against Tardi Beg’s selfishness or his rude behaviour 

5 ’ According to Jauhar, they had already raided the neighbounng villages and 
were feasting near a tank when Humayun reached there Jaisalmer was reached 
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N When HumSytln had reached Jaisalmer, he had fondly 
hoped that he would receive a more cordial reception from its, 

afterwards An the Muslims had *Ln ugh trued cattle there waa a f races between 
Homlytta i men and aome village™ Henceforth (he Raja of Juba Inver wu boatllc to 
tha Mughal* and In otder to oppress them be ordered hi* ion to fill eve ry well on the 
Mughal path with rand. Precaution* were taken against night surprise* atiD on 
Afghan tent by Sbfr Shlh reached HconlyUn a bed and had half-drawn the latter a 
aword, when fearing capture be fled 

Jalnfmer State Ilea between 26 4 and 28 23 north latitude and 69 30' end 
72 42* emit long! luda and ha* an area of more than 16 000 square mile* It la sparsely 
populated the total population of tha Stale being leas than a lac Probably In the 
whole of India Ita density of population ta the lowett In 1901 It waa only 4 57 per 
square mile. The chief reaaon for the sparaenesa of population ta the deaert condition 
of the State, there being no perennial river and alao the extreme* of beat and cold hr 
that region In aummer scorching winda blow while the winter night* frequently 
register temperature below the freezing point. The are rage annual raiofafl ia 6 or 7 
Inches and tha «o!l ccmabta of shifting sands, locally known aa dhricn Near 
Shah gar h the most populous town of the State these dhHona extend over many miles 
and frequently change the appearance of the plain the sand being In one place 
acooped out Into funnel ah ped hollowa and in another thrown up into beautifully 
rounded Mila The State being of such a deaolatc appearance the failure of crop ia 
almost an annual feature. The Stato though third in area In the whole of Rajputana 
has comparatively a poor income 


The Toum oj JcltalmcT 

The town of Jalsalmer the headquarter* of the State U altuated in latitude 26 55 
and longitude 70 75 It waa founded by Rlwal Jabal In 1156 A.D and wu named 
JoUahnM (bill fort of Jalsal) The town U surrounded by a atone wall 3 mllea In circuit, 
15 high and 5 to T thick. Much of tha space within the walla remains unoccupied 

The fort stand* on a hill and contain, the ruler a palace an imposing pile 
crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a atone shaft a solid emblem of 
dignity of which the BhlU chief, are justly proud The moat prominent building 
next to the MahlrJwJ • palace 1. the six storeyed house of Diwlo Sllim Sngh. 

The Raiputa of the Stale are Ckmdrchen* and trace their descent from >*. or 
his successor Sri Krishna of Dwlrka. They aim took the nam. of Bhltl .Her ouc of 
their chief* who lived in the distant past » that tcxlay they cm known aa BhCbor 


Jidon BbiUs. , , I knf 

The ruling family fin* c^db to Tenot In the eighth couloir under 
I. hi. twelfth de»mnd«t Rlwl J»W. "Vo founded the Prewmt town of 
In 1156 A D Th« mllDB funllrboMWof monlnlermptodllne ol MCceMOT 
Ih. U« 800 re^. ll wu senerjlr l«h tmdlrfurbed t*r ihe Mndlm. of tho p,e Mnnhu 
p„W end under the Munhul. the mler. wreed the »u» of the DJhl empho. 

In . w the mo* MtoBicu, penone*e of the Sulo. w». Sllim Sing « 

Mulrti II who ruled from 1762 1820 A.D S^to Singh -PPe-" » 

Incnnutlon of e.ll unltta, the ,ub.W of the -Pen. to ,he ieioel* of ^ 

Hi, deeth occurred In 1824 A D of polKci .dminlMered, it U«ld, by-M, 


I4I-I290B 
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Rawal than he had had from the Rao of Jodhpur ^ But he was 
greviously disappointed^ 58 \Rai Lonkaran, 69 the Bhatl ruler 
of Jaisalmer, set himself m opposition to Humayun from the 
start and set guards over the few water-ponds available to 
the Mughul camp.^ ‘ The royal army which had experienced 
the toils of the desert and had come from a wilderness of 
mirages to this evil halting place, was put to trouble from 
want of water.’ In the fight for the possession of the pond, 
according to Abul Fazl, ‘ the tigers of fidelity’s forest advanced 
and showing their superiority, defeated the vile crew.’ 

The party had to make a hasty move c0 and .on the 10th 
Jumada 1 (August 22, 1 542 A.D.) reached Amarkot./ 

^The ruler, Rana Virsal, 02 gave the Mughuls a cordial 
reception, 00 so that after four months of privation they now 


58 The reason of ihe Rawal’ s hostility to the Mughuls seems to be the slaughter 
of cows by the latter See Jauhar 

59 Mentioned as Lunkaran by the Rajputana Gazetteer, p 13, as Noonkaran by 
Tod and Sonkaran by T S There has been another ruler of the same name in 
Bikaner who had ruled from 1504-?6 A D 

60 On the way when the party w as 1 0 cos from Amarkot Nadim Ko\ah asked for 
the return of his mother’s horse It was in the use of Hamlda Banu Humayun 
returned the horse, gave his own to the Banu and ordered a camel for himself from the 
water department But he was relieved of the trouble by the offer of a horse by 
Khahd Beg See Jauhar 

81 According to Jauhar, Humayun reached there with only 7 followers The rest 
were lagging behind 

Amarkot formed a small State of the Sodha Rajputs, with whose ruler the Rswal 
of Jaisalmer, had formed marital alliances in the seventh and the eighth centuries 
The State changed hands more than once and in the middle of the sixteenth century 
belonged to the Arghuns of Sind, under whom a Muslim governor was located at 
Amarkot This must have happened after Humayun’s departure from the place In 
the eighteenth century it was acquired by Jodhpur but in 1813 AD, it was wrested 
from the Rathors by the Talpur Amirs Since the conquest of Sind by the English 
in 1843 A D , it is included in Sind and the British government pays Rs 10,000 a year 
to the Jodhpur ruler for his claims on the Amarkot taluqa The town is famous in 
histot\ for being Akbar’s birth-place 

6 - I follow T S and call the ruler, Rana Vlrsal Parshad is hardly ever a Rajput’s 
full name 

88 T A may be quoted in this connection 


A3ul> oLfl.il d)j yC vi^flj tjS tfjjS’ycl 
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found rest at Amarkot/ HumSyOn and his ladies were 
placed in the RsnS s palace in the fort and his followers were 
lodged outside Things were cheap here and the Rani for 
some time, ' made gifts of kids and so on and paid such 
fitting service as no tongue could set forth 01 But the R§nS, 
small as were his resources, could not fully relieve the dis 
tress of the Mughuls , so after a few days he stopped the free 
gifts and supplied provisions on payment HumSyOn at first 
paid from his treasure- chest , when it became empty,® he 
asked some of his nobles to contribute their quota/ HumSyOn 
himself had been liberal to extravagance when funds were 
available , so he now expected that there would be a willing 
response to his request However reasonable the request 
might be, the nobles grumbled , for so far they had not been 
used to such requests, ^the duty of providing for a camp 
belonged to the leader Tardl Beg had been especially 
mentioned as opposed to the proposal with the result that 
HumSyOn had to seek the RSnS s support in despoiling hiB 
own followers of their riches “ . The only excuse that 
HumSyOn could offer for his high-handedness was that it waB 
a dire necessity that led him to adopt such a questionable 
procedure and -that the plunder obtained was distributed 
amongst all his followers and that after a fair supply to 
every one, the bulk that remained was returned to their/ 


«t CHNDa. For roeny of tbo minor deteUi mo >qh»i ■ boolt. 
n Aramtlns to T A Homlrflo bmJopont ell U» owner on hU MWu I 

^ H —«» ***» ** " ’ “ 

. .m.11 .am every on* from emons.t hi. follow., did no. got . An » W> 
roquejt to hlo noble* Incltrdlog T«Ol Bis See »loo GHN 

« A portion of tire <nm tfruo obtained wee opent In rewarding tha Bsnl W* 
•on*. T A *ay* Orel they obtained sold a bolt, and a OegBcr emit G H N »«*• 
UmU T.rd] ffc* pin. 80 000 «W- in lornr at Or. ml. of two tat. n U. V-bW 1 
of 20% J.uhar my. that Humus n oent for bla Doblea, rfetetned k.™„ 

L sib U-a VChua-n, .» mono 

E^mUcJee.c^t^.ndpoU^.bmnsht^mHn^ J ^ ^ 

hi. own poroemlon. end e.pUln. the method adoptee 
•ttirwulei 
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owners Humayun ’s restraint on the occasion lessens the 
intensity of our condemnation especially when lie notes that 
Tardi Beg did not retaliate for the spoilation of his goods by 
desertion from his master’s camp now or later on when he 
had other opportunities. 08 


Abbreviations used in the paper 


1 . A N. for Akbar-nama. 

2. T. A. for Tabaqati-Akbari. 

3 G H N. for Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun nama. 

4. Jauhar for Jauhar’s Tazkirat-ul-waki‘at 

5. T. S. for Tarlkh-i-Smdh by Mir Mohammad Ma‘sum. 

6. C. H. i. for Cambridge History of India, Vol IV 

7 Reu for Bisheshwar Nath Reu’s History of the 
Rashtrakutas . 

8. B. N. for Babur-nama. 

9. Tod. for Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 
The other authorities are mentioned in full 


67 G H N says that the Mughul officers utilized the money m purchasing new 
horses Jauhar says that one half of the spoil was retained by Humayun, the other 
half being returned to the owners 

63 Abul Fazl discusses the general question whether a ruler can claim this 
sacrifice from his subjects and concludes that he can and goes on to say that in 
Akbar s reign, every one, high or low, was prepared to sacrifice his all for his 
emperor While one may question his assertion about the self-sacrificing spirit of 
Akbar’s subjects, for no occasion actually aiose to test his assertion, none would 
dcnv the correctness of some portion of his observation The State — and in Medieval 
India the ruler represented it — has always a claim on its people’s property and 
person It is on this principle that taxes are increased or decreased, conscription for 
the army and various restrictions on an individual’s liberty of action or speech are 
imposed In the particular case under consideration, the only objection that could be 
raised is whether the small number of Humayun’s followers could represent a State 
or even a c immunity and whether Humayun had been chosen its leader On the latter 
p nnt there could be no difference of opinion, for almost all the Mughuls present m 
the camp looked on Humayun as their trusted leader and guide With regard to the 
former also it maj be stated that though the party did not comprise a State or a 
community, the members had to look to their welfare and the leader’s duty it was to 
serve the interests of the party as a whole So however unpleasant it might appear to 
a modern student, Humayun was acting within his rights m relieving the distressed 
from among his followers 
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JAIN INFLUENCE AT MUGHUL COURT 


Principal Kalipada Mitra, M A 

D J College Monghpr 


Dr V Smith in his article, “The Jam Teacher of 
ALbar 1 says that Abul Fazl has mentioned in his Tin i 
Tfjbnrl in the section entitled ‘ The Learned Men of the 
Time the names of some Jain saints, Viz , No 16, HanjI 
Sur (in the first class, of ' such as understand the mysteries 
of both worlds '), No 1 39, Bijai Sen Sur and No MO Blifinu 
Chand (in the fifth class, * such as understand the science 
resting on testimony ) The first is Hlravijaya Sun, the 
second Vqayasena Sun and the third Bhfinuchandra 
UpsdhySya 1 

Htravi]nya was even credited with ha\ ing converted the 
emperor to Jainism He was the leader of the TopSgach- 
chha sect of the Jams These are his particulars— bom in 
Samvat 1 583 (A D 1 526-27) at Palanpur (Prahlsdon Pfitan 
Gujrat) , son of Kumra (Kumbarjt), and Nsthl, of the BtsS 
Osvila family , birth name Htrajt , initiated m religious life 
by VijayadSnasun in Sam 1596 (AD 1539), dlkfS name 
Htrahar?a , became a or&caka in Sam 1608 (A D 1551) at 
Nadulai, and Sort m Sam 1610 (A D 1 553) at Strolu , died 
in Sam 1652 (A D 1 595) at Una (UmnSnagara in Katina 
wad) , his paltadhara was Vijayasenasun , his important 
work was a Commentary on Jambudvipaprajfiapt, 


1 R G r Comm amort# on Voioma 1917 265 L 

, C / W Q Vot Xin p 466 to I 4 S HuMnf Sdri VUJ. San Sort BUoo 

Ch*ixlr* 
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Another saint named Jmacandra (No. 61 of the Kharatara- 

4 

gachcha) is also claimed to have converted the Empeior to 
the Jam religion But Dr. Smith observes: “His name is 
not entered m any of Abul Fazl’s lists, and I have not found 
any other mention of his presence at Akbar’s court.” 
Nevertheless jmacandra was a real figure at Akbar’s court 
and wielded considerable influence thereon, as will be ' 
noted below. 

The mam fact of Hlravijaya’s activities are related in 
(1) Jagadguru-Kavyam (Sam. 1646), (2) Hnasaubhdgyam 
by Devavimala Gam (Sam 1646), (3) Krpat asafyosa (a pane- 
gyric on Akbar) by Santicandra, (4) Hlravijayacaritra, (3) 
Tapagaccha Pattavali, and (6) a long Sanskrit inscription by 
Hemavijaya [dated Sam. 1630 (A.D. 1 393) in the porch of 
the eastern entrance of the Admath temple of Satrunjaya 
hill. [Other literature — Sri HnaVyaya Sun-rasa by the poet 
Rsabhadasa (Sam. 1685), SurisVara and Emperor (Gujrati 
edn.) by Mum Vidyavijaya, etc.]. 

From the inscription it appears that “Hiravijaya 
persuaded the Emperor m Sam. 1639 (A.D. 1582) to issue 
an edict forbidding the slaughter of animals for spr months , 
to abolish the confiscation of the property of deceased 
persons, the Sujiya tax and a SulJ^a , to set free many 
captives, snared birds and animals , to present Satr unjay 
to the Jams . . He died by starvation at Unnatadurga m 

Sam. 1652.” 

At the request of Akbar, Hiravijaya left Gujrat after 
having made over the charge of his community to his patta- 
dhara Vijayasena, spent the rainy season at Agra m 1582, 
persuaded the Emperor to issue various commands in 
accordance with the Jam doctrine and to extend them m the 
following year, 1583. fishing was prohibited at Fatehpur 
Sikri The title of Jagadguru or ‘ World Teacher ’ was con- 
ferred on the Suri ; he quitted the capital m 1584, leaving 
Santicandra Upadhyaya behind him at court Hiravijaya 
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sjieiit the rainy season of 1583 at Allahabad, of 1586 at 
Agra, of 1587 at Suohi, returned to Patna m 1587 and 
starved himself to death m 1 595 

The Jams belonging to the Kharataragaccha ever strive 
to prove the superiority of their sect over that of the 
TapSgaccha and they deny that Akbar ever bestowed the 
title of Jagadguru on Hlravijaya In Nahta 8 YugapradhSna 
Sri finacandra Son,’ there is a quotation from the Prainoltara 
grantha of Jayasoma UpsdhySya (of the Kharataragaccha 
sect) from which the authors deduce that Akbar never 
bestowed on Hlravijaya the title of Jagadguru, which was 
only given to him by his devoted followers Mr Mohanlal 
Dakchand Desai in his learned introduction to that book has 
quoted evidence to show that Akbar did actually bestow the 
title of Jagadguru on Hlravijaya m Sam 1640 (A D 1583) ‘ 
That the emperor issued an edict in 1 582 and again in 
1 563 forbidding fishing and slaughter of animals is evident 
from contemporary literature,* also from a reference to 
Hlravijay in a Jarman issued by him at the instance of Jina 
candrastlri ( alias Jayachand) 

The distinguished disciples of Hlravijaya were (1) His 
patUulliura Vijayasena , * (2) Sinticandia and (3) BhSnu 
candra UpSdhySy Htravijaya left Fatehpur Sikn in 1 584 , 


1 By Agardumd and Bbamvailal Natla (0 a 1992 Calcutta) pp 103 104 
footnote 

4 fl ) C/ Jagadgnra Ksvi/am iSem. 1646 SI 197 

JJktvI larvR-yolUa-HlrnvIjaylihTt nlma dadltbbakdiafc I 
Svnli iky air blrodaifa JatadfuiorUI tpafjnm mahafc pOcv»k*m I 

ibi H}ra3aabhl&ak*ovam (Sam c 1646) Canto 14 S)ok*205 

Gu^aiie?! ma^Ialndliot Siflllravijaya-prabbob I 
J gadgurnridajp tena blnidaip pradade tadl I 
lc) Stono lucrlpHcm of «ra lM7-lnKrlpUcB No 314 1= P' 

I b, Purw CW1 N.K.r t .plB»cct.dhI,.i.pll(«!.. 3tlAl.I»..d.t..-J«.<!emo- 

blnjdodbuoW-bKopIroEa-Srf-Srl^iT-HliO'r'jortuUl^IinapodefcM 


* Badrnnt, Ttnak-i JohangM 

• Foi bl. lito *eo tW> firolctUW V Hcm*»ljV» -"i* br 

Go^»rl w « (Som 1668) Vtjaea fxalattUSre hr Mo)I Vldjlv) !*>■». 
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and Santicandra remained at court till 1 587 when he left 
for Gujrat after obtaining j a) mans abolishing the jizya tax on 
non-Muslims and prohibiting slaughter of animals. Bhanu- 
candra remained all along at court. He is said to have 

t 

taught Akbar one thousand names of the sun. 7 He obtained 
a jaiman from the emperor m 1 593 abolishing the' tax on 
pilgrims to Satrunjaya (Pahtana) and directing that all the 
sacred places should be made over to Hiravijaya. He pro- 
bably continued to live at court till 1605. Vijayasena seems 
to have been summoned by Akbar to Lahore in Sam. 1699 
(A.D 1 592) The court resided at Lahore until 1 598 

Akbar abolished the tax on pilgrims m 1 563 and the 
jizya in 1 564, throughout his empire, and the abolition ought 
to have applied to Gujrat on its annexation in 1573 but it 
seems that the enactment was imperfectly observed in 
practice, otherwise there would have been no necessity to 
renew this abolition m 1 582 at the instance of Hiravijaya 
(c/ Hemavijaya inscription noted above), and m 1593 at the 
instance of Bhanucandra. 

Smith says that Akbar’s' close intercourse with Jam 
teachers lasted for at least twenty years, from 1578 to 1597 
inclusive. 

It appears from Nahta’s book that m A.D 1568 (Sam. 
1625) when Akbar was at Agra, a religious discussion was 
held at lus court between Buddhisagara of the Tapagaccha 
sect and Sadhukirli of the Kharataragaccha sect regarding the 
celebration of the Posadha 8 m the presence of many learned 
men such as Aniruddha, Mahadeva Misra and others, ending 


Hu drciple Siddhtenndn composed his life, Bhanucandra-cantra He wns 
t l fr'cn- calltd “ Puta^ha Al^abcra-Jalaluddtn Srlsuryanumadhyapalza Ahfcar u'ed 
to r t •I'*' one thousand end more names of the sun ns he cat in the Jhnroha Darsnn 
r rd on // :’t> i rcl Qi arlcr/j,. XIII, -565 

H R-h-icus H-* cb cried l>> Jain SraCc^as on cuch pane dn>s ns the eighth, the 
fcu'Vcrdi <*t~ 
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m ihc victory of SfidhukJrti ' If this be true, then we have 
evidence here of Akbar’s spirit of enquiry regarding the truth 
of other religions about ten years earlier than is ordinarily 
supposed, for it is said that he established the IbadatkhQnS in 
1575 to hear disputations of doctors of rival schools of 
Muslim theology and admitted JamB and doctors of other 
religions in 1576 

Jinacandrasfln ( alias Jaychand Son) was a famous ScSrya 
of the Kharataragnccha sect He was bom in Samvat 1 565 
(A D 1508) at Timn Vadali (or, according to another account, 
Khetsar in Jodhpur) of Srlvant Ssh and SriyAdevI of BtsS 
Osvila family His birth name was SultSna He received 
his initiation in Sam 1604 (A D 1547) fron Jinam&nikynsQn, 
his dlljffl name being Sumntidhlra In Sam 1612 he obtain- 
ed the title of Son from Gunapmbha Son 

While Akbnr was holding his court at Lahore he heard 
the fame of the Son and wanted to hear him He summon 
ed Mantrlivara Karmacandra BacchtSvat and requested him 
to invite the sage to his court Considering that the Son was 
old and it was summer time Karmacandra pleaded that it would 
be difficult for him to come from Cambay Then the 
Emperor asked him to write a letter to him to send his disciple 
Man Singh (Mahimnr4]n), whom the Son sent along with 
six other religious men Receiving also an urgent letter from 
Karmacandra, the San started on his journey on foot, gra 
dually reached Sirohi, and observed the cl IwmSsya at Jalor 
Then in the month of Agrahiyana he started and after 
passing through many villages and cities he ultimately entered 
Lahore on the 12th Folgun {bright fortnight) of Sam 1646 

(AD 1591 ) with thirty-one Jam pandits such as Jayasoma 
Kanakasoma, MahimartSja, Gunavinaya, Samayasundara, and 
others in a great procession, and was courteously received by 
the Emperor After a religious discourse on Atman 

. JU-cadnuCri ^Mm.K.rt.U.fUp.dhrsr.ln W 1632 ..d 

conmlt*d Kim In leUgfeWB mailers 

142 — 1290B 
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* Ahimsa,’ etc., he~ was conducted to his residence. He used 
to come daily to the palace and discoursed on religion. 
Akbar used to address him as ‘ ‘ Great Master ’ ’ (vrhadgum 
or bade guru). 

A story is told that when a daughter was born to Prince 
Salim in the aster ism of Mula the astrologers declared that 
the birth-time of the daughter was harmful to the father, there- 
fore her face should not be seen and she should be eschewed. 
Akbar consulted Abul Fazl, Karmacandra and others and 
directed the performance of propitiatory rites ( santi ) m con- 
formity with the Jaina Sastras, which (viz , the eightfold bath- 
ing, astottari snatra) were duly performed under the direction 
of Vacaka Manasimha (Mahimaraja). Akbar and Salim were 
present at the time of arati, and the Emperor put the 
consecrated water to his eyes and sent it to the inner apart- 
ments. This condescension to Jam sentiment seems to be 
on a par with Akbar ’s participation in Hindu festivals such as 
Raksabandhana, Divali, Sivaratri, etc., which were also 
cmrent during Jahangir’s reign. 

In the beginning of Akbar’ s reign and sometime there- 
after, the traditional policy of the persecution of non-Muslims 
was followed. Tursam Khan attacked Sirohi m 1576 and 
sent 1 ,050 Jain images of metals to Fatehpur Sikri to be 
melted , but these were subsequently delivered over by Akbar 
to Karmacandra (m 1 582), and were sent to Bikaner where 
they can still be seen in the temple of Cintamam. 10 Hearing 
of the destruction of the Jain temple at Dwarka Jinacandra 
prevailed upon Akbar to issue an imperial fat man for the 
protection of Jam places of pilgrimage such as datrunjaya, 
Palitana, Girnar, etc., which was sent to Azam Khan, the 
Subahdar of Ahmedabad. 11 The faiman is dated Ilahi year 

lc Ref Hiravijayasun rasa by Rsabhadgsa, Karmacandra-mantnvamSa prabandha, 
etc 

11 Karmacandra mantrtvamSa prabandha Khan-i-Azam or Mirza Aziz Koka See 
Mtrat i-Sik.andan. 
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36 in the month of Shahryar The places of pilgrimage were 
now given in charge of Karmacandra u 

Just before starting for Kashmir Akbar met the Son and 
at his inslancc issued a jarman giving protection to living 
beings for 7 days (naoaml to pOrnimS, bright fortnight) every 
year in the month of AjSdha A copy of the Jarman in 
respect of Multan Suba was subsequently re issued (Sam 
1660 61, AD 1603 04, as the ongranl was lost) at the 
instance of Jinasitphn Stln (alias Man Smgh) One of his 
grand-disaples, Oiz , Samaynsundarn, composed a book named 
aflalalpi (eight lakh interpretations of one sentence) in support 
of the dictum, cgassa sutlasta ananlo cllho Akbar praised 
Samayasundara for his vast erudition Man Singh, I liirjnvi- 
lala and some other disciples accompanied Akbar to Kashmir 
(1592) He reached Srinagar and gave protection to living 
bcmgs (including fishes) for eight days 15 He returned to 
Lahore on the 29th December, 1592 At his instance Jma 
candra gave the title of AcSryya to Man Singh On the 
advice of Karmncandra he also gave the title of Yugapra 
dhttna," or ‘Chief of the Age to Jmacandra , this was the 
highest title amongst the Jains (and so of saints of Kharatara 
gnccha) and was once worn by Jmadatta Stlri By his 
direction Man Singh was given the name of Jinnsupha Son 
He gave protection for a year to all animals of the sea adjoin 
ing Cambay, the place of pilgnmage 11 


11 In ihU Iliac U . .eforenen la llic between 

,„d K-Wuioanccb. .epidln, comUoctW al DC IcmpJc. .1 SaWi>r»I HluvW 

.oaropa where tHo Sednl ( prcccrtitS ta dadnhmmmsfrodhSno- 

ssr. '-s'i ssnrzs srf _ — 

1933) PP 5 8 th.lBhlaacndn, obulrud • fa 1593 

“ B °‘ ” h *’I^^Mtr i »flncnc«lb,J^.»f bo* Taplgacclifl «d 
laj prolo-tloa la pllerlmi. W*J 

KW.UnH.ee)>* «'■ •' urao ltae ? 
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Akbar abolished the lax on pilgrims going to holy places 
such as Satrunjaya hills and ordered the protection of cows m 
his empire. 30 He prohibited the slaughter of all animals on 
a fixed day in the year, and the eating of meat on Thursday 
and Sunday. 17 

In a stone inscription dated Samvat 1653 (A.D. 1596) in 
the Srlbadi Parsvanatha temple there is a reference to the above- 
mentioned Jarmans (relating to asadhastahikamari , protection 
of fishes in Stambhatlrtha) and the worship of five rivers of 
the Punjab by Jmacandra m Samvat 1652. 18 

Dr. Smith writes mAkbar,the Great Mogul, “The inflic- 
tion of capital penalty on a human being for causing the death 
of an animal was in accordance with the practice of several 
famous ancient Buddhist and Jain kings The regulations 
must have inflicted much hardship on many of Akbar ’s sub- 
jects and specially on the Mahommedans.” 10 Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma points out that Smith depended for this statement on 
Badayum, but the Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri and A J^bat nama mention 
the prohibition but not the punishment. He says : “ It is too 
much to believe on the authority of Badayuni alone that people 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law for killing animals on 
certain days,” 20 and holds that Akbar did not interfere with 


Cf Stone inscription of Navamandir of Merta, No 443 of Pracina Jama- 
1 ekha-samgraha edited by Jmavijaya "Sri Akabbara- Sahipradatta-Yugapradhanara- 
padaprauaraih pratt varsasadhlyastshikadi sanmasikamari pravartakaih Srlpamta 
tstambha) tlrtho dadhi mlnadijivaraksakaih Sri SatrunjayaditTrthakaramocakaih 
Sarvatragoraksakarakaih pancanadlplrasadhakaih yugapradhSna-Srljina-candrasOribhih 
17 Flesh of goat, sheep, ox, buffalo, horse and camel was forbidden See 
Badayum II, 376, and TuzuJz-i-Jahangin Prof Sharma says that Thursday, being 
Jahangir s day of accession, and Sunday, being Akbar’s birthday, were specially kept 
sacred by according safety to all living creatures, the practice being called Sufiana 
f Indian Culture, IV, 317) 

Tadvacanena ca nayana-sara-rasa-rama mita (1652) magha-sita dvada£T lubha- 
tithau apurva purva gurvSmna/a-sadhita pancanadi praga{lkrta paficapira 

19 C/ also Jain Teachers of Ahbar in Bhandarliar Com Vol , p 273 “ Akbar m 

adopting such rigorous measures followed the precedent set by Harsa and vanous other 
Indian kings who pieferred the life of a beast to that of a man ” 

99 /HQ , XIII, 317-18, Altar's Religious Policy 
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the performance of any religious ntes of the Muslima or 
persecute them, and the measures (which were not “laws ” to 
be enforced by the State) 1 were mostly pious expressions of 
personal opinion which were disregarded even in the royal 
latchen In later life Akbar himself avoided eating of meat, 
garlic and onion to set an example to his subjects but he did 
not persecute them if they failed to do so His abstinence 
from meat is referred to in many olden Jam poems (guff^a and 
gahunu ), nnd has been mainly ascribed to the teaching of 
Jmacandro San and his disciple Jmaaupha SDri Jahangir says 
that for the last eleven years (1594 1605) Akbar regularly 
observed the abstinence Jinacandra met him in 1592 and 
was present with him in 1 594 His influence was 6o great 
that Akbar was reputed to have been converted to 
Jainism, if a letter of the Portuguese padre Pinheiro 
written in December, 1 595, can be believed On the basis 
of contemporary gamhull the Jams claim that he also exerted 
much influence over Prince Salim Abul Fazl, Khon- 
Khannan Abdur Rahim, Mukarrab Khan and other import- 
ant officials Abul Fazl, however, does not admit the 
extent of Jam influence on Akbar s views and practice c It 
seems that Akbar remained a Muslim till his death (as was 
supposed by Roe and Boteho) nnd was not converted to 
Jainism, Zoroastrianism 33 or Christianity Peruschi seems 
to have rightly grasped the actuality when he wrote (1595) 
that “the more intelligent thmk him to be a Muhammadan 
who outwardly conforms to all religions in order to obtain 
popularity ’ 

Akbar died in 1605 Salim became Emperor with the 
title of Nuruddin Jahangir From the time of the arrival of 
Jinacandra Son at Lahore Prince Salim respected him In 

ft Com. Voh p 276 fn 

NotwtthitanHlng hb burotng » perperfo*! fire apd reJtlng 6ac thousand name* 
of lh« Sun, 
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Sam. 1668 {AD. 1611) Jahangir being incensed at the mis- 
conduct of a dissolute DarsanI, 23 not only banished him, but 
ordered that members of other Jama sects should be unfrocked 
or banished from the realm. Consternation spread amongst all 
sections of the Jams The latter sent news to Jinacandra 
Suri, who travelled from Pattana, came to Agra, saw the 
emperor, discoursed on chastity and other topics and ulti- 
mately prevailed upon him to withdraw the order that 
restricted movement of religious men belonging to all sects. 
This matter is referred to m contemporary Jam literature. 24 

A miracle is ascribed to him, Viz., that he sat oh a magic 
blanket and crossed the river. 25 

After the death of the Sun in Sam. 1670 (A.D. 1613) at 

/ 

Bilada his pattadhara Jmasimha Suri became the leader of 
the Kharataragaccha His activities have already been 
related In Siijmasimha-surig'ita of Rajasamudra it is related 
that he had much influence on Jahangir. At his request 
the emperor announced safety to all living creatures He 
also sent Mukarrab Khan to the Suri with the title of 


33 It seems that darSani here means a believer Cj Kharataragaccha Paftavali 
of Samayasundra Punah guruna eka darlanito’ nacaram drstva kupitena sailing sarva- 
gachchlya dar£anlsu delebhyo mskasitesu and Sri Sahi Saiema rajye tadya (tapa) 

krta jinaSasana-muhnyatah Srlsadhuviharo nisiddha sahina tatravasare Srlugrasenapure 
gatva sahi pratibodhya ca sadburgm vihara sthlrlkrtah tada Iabdha “Sabai yugapradha- 
na” badagururiti biruda yena guruna The suggestion is that the delinquent belonged 
to the Tapagaccha sect There were some subjects of Akbar called Dar£amyas who 
had taken a vow not to take their meals without having obtained a sight of him After 
his death they behaved m the same fashion towards his successors Aurangzeb 
stopped the practice of showing himself m the Jharoka to them Evidently they are 
not meant there 

Cj Jmaccindrasunglta by Labdhilekhara , Acaradinakorapraiash by Harsanan- 
dana, Jinas3garc-Suri-ra*a, Yugapradhannnirvanorasa, KharataragacchapaitaVah, by 
Samajasundara, Vijayalilaka sunrasa, Palfavalt by Ksamakalyana, Bhanucundra- 
Coritra, and a stone inscription (cj Praclna Jatnalef^hasamgraha No 17 — Kupita — 
JahungTra-Sahiraiijaka latsvamardalabahisl rta-Sadhuraksaka yugepradhtna Sri Jma 
candia suri). 

Although the age of miracle is gone it is ever present (even now) to the 
bhokto. hence its introduction in Jain accounts 
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Yugapradhsna (after the manner of his father) “ In Sam 
1674 (AD 1616) he spent the caturmSsa at Bikaner In 
JinarS]asQri rSsa composed in Sam 1681 by Sil-sSra it is 
related that Jahangir was very eager to see him for a long 
time and sent on officer to Bikaner to invite the Son to come 
to Agra, at which the Jinn order of Bikaner was much 
delighted But on hta way to Agra Jmnsirpha Son died in 
Sam 1674 (AD 1617) 

The event mentioned in rata, gt la or gamhuli are moTe or 
less of n legendary character intended to glorify the Jain order 
and can only be accepted when supported by contemporary 
evidence The attitude of Jahangir to Jinasnpha (alias 
Msnasupha) and towards the Jams, ns it is made to appear 
m them, does not seem to have been correctly represented At 
the time of Khusru's rebellion Man Singh prophesied that 
Jnhnngir’s reign would last but two years This encouraged 
Rai Singh of Bikaner to rebel He was, however, pardoned 
by Jahangir, who waited for an opportunity to punish Men 
Singh In 1616 when Jahangir went to Gujrat he persecuted 
the Jains, ns their temples were centres of disturbance and 
their religious lenders were accused of immoral practices 
He summoned Man Singh to the court, but the latter took 
-poison on his way from Bikaner and died Jahangir expelled 
the Jains from his empire , ” “ all Jams were punished irres- 
pective of their political proclivities It seems that this is 
different from his earlier order of 1611 


» CownStlOltffV'pIno end Hartoncrrtfen ta*efillc ataoSflrUcrrra otrr Samrtb K. F 
pleated wilt, Jlrurlrpha dtatlpie of Ji.ue.Dd, a and adorned Um with ittOtoc 

Yos.pnuttin. bnlH.™a»WWl*Mto«tfu, <** ° 

took the .Id. of tie rebetlloria khtrtro and In-Hraled Rlrul^. 

Delhi and return to Bllune, Ha thendore corukhe. Mln^Mu to be 

two different peflooa A. .eLiad -boro M^r-bpi. w« tb. 

Jlaubfti*- 

V Indian Cmhar* IV 311 Ttttt**. 
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Shah Jahan patronised the Jain poet BanarasI Das , a 
Jam jcv oiler named Santi Das of Ahmedabad received 
labour Aurangzeb also seems to have favoured a Digam- 
bara Jainacarja, if sayings of poets may be believed. 
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AKBAR 

, (In the light of the Din-l Ilahf) 

Mr M L Roy Choudhury, MA 

Bhefolpm 

Part I 

vThe creed of the Din I llahi was promulgated in the 
beginning of the year 1582 j According to Bartoh, there 
was a formal council before the promulgation of the Dm i- 
Ilahi 1 and the old Sheik (Mubarak) was sent to proclaim m 
all quarters that in a short time the law to be professed 
throughout the Mughul Empire would be sent from the 
court and that they should make themselves ready to take 
it for the best and accept it with reverence whatever it 
might be 3 We do not know anything more about the 
mission of Mubarak , moreover the tone and language do 

1 The authority of Bartoll regatdttng lie formal conned ihcratd nd so unchal- 
lenged U ha« not been touched by Nlxamuddln or by Abut Fart nor by »ny 
contemporary Chriitian or native nation. Badannl Irrcidently referred to e council 
meeting for renovating tho religion ol the Empire Bat what '■ tint council? lilt 
tbe occrulon for the Metre))*'? Bedeanl who never ipered Afcbar for l)l« religlou* 
opinion! iboald have given moro detelti on tbe council end It! proccodlngar on 
the other Kind Bertotl who compiled • booh In 1663 A.D three quartern of . 
century after the alleged conned meeting 8*ve tbe iceouat referred to Moreover 
according to Bartoll one of tbe Shello a moat dbtlngnlibed old man whom 
Smith Identified a! Sheik Mubarah wal lent to proclaim in all qnarteri the coming 
of the new creed. Now Sheik Mabareh waa at the time a man of 62 yean. lilt 
portable to lend him to all quarter! at inch an old age to proclaim the coming 

I Tho language o[ tbe propoaed minion Kmndi exactly Uhe the Blhtfca] itory 
of Jean, coming with a new religion U come, light. The whole pawag. of Bartoh 
<p 75-77) haa a Biblical touch round it, and la moat urwMoghol In atmoipbcro. he 
language doea not Et In wfth tho Mughul colour 

M3 — 1290B 
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not fit in with the happy saying of Akbar, “ Why should 
I claim to guide men before I myself am guided?” 8 

Principles of the Din-i~llahi 

' ‘ Smith says that the principles of the system were 

[not properly defined and there was a good deal^of un- 
certainty as to its meaning till 1587. Really it % was 
undefined, as it was no new religion ; it was the summing 
up of the old Mn the absence of any written treatise on 
the subject there was much scope for imagination (Von 
iNoer is of opinion that the system was like that^of the Free 
Masons or Illuminati. } So it was not necessary to declare 
it m public Badauni also says that the Mujtahid of the 
\ new religion was the only repository of the fundamentals of the 
faith, j ^Badauni s narrative lelates only to the exterior rituals 
of the creed and describes the formalities observed by 
Akbar. Badauni gave his reader hardly any new information 
[about the principles of the creeds Like a Mulla he identi- 
fied the fundamentals with the collaterals, and foimalities 
were mistaken for principles Abul Fazl m 'Ain. No 77 

on the subject of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the 
people began in a Sufic strain but left the subject with a 
pious wish, should my occupations allow sufficient leisure 
and should another term of life be granted me, it is my 
intention to lay before the world a separate volume on the 
subject. His occupations ” gave him no leisure, nor 
another term of life was granted to him and we have lost 
a separate volume on the subject. 1 The Portuguese mission- 
aries who visited the Court during this period had their 
peculiar mode of describing things ; they generally mixed 
up gossip with fact which more often than not deprived 


3 Ahbamama— Happy Sayings, ' appendix 
* Bad , II, 1 p 349 
B Bloch, p. 166, 
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truth of its essence if there was any “ The only author who 
narrated the fundamentals of Din i Ilahi was Mohsin Faru 
who has described a part of it in his famous Dabiiihan ul 
Majahib The Dablsthan did not directly discuss the 
principles but has indirectly expressed inner principles of 
the system through the mouth of the philosopher in course 
of a dialogue ) ^The authority of Mohsin Fam was Mirja 
Shah Mohammad, son of Bairag Khan, who knew it from 
'Aziz Kolca — a member of the Din l-Ilahi ) Mohsin Fam 
was a sympathetic observer unlike Badauni or Portuguese 
priests, nnd there is a touch of romance in his way of 
speaking a thing ^Thc philosopher of the Dablsthan, who 
represented the Emperor, at the end of a general debate 
t where the champions of all faiths were present, propounded 
the Din i Ilahi in ten virtues 

^ 1 Liberality and beneficence 

1,-2 Forbearance from bad acUons and repulsion of anger 
with mildness 

--3 Abstinence from worldly desires 

4 Care for freedom from the bonds of the worldly 
existence and violence as well as accumulating precious 
stores for the future real and perpetual world 

'^5 Wisdom and devotion m the frequent meditation 
on the consequences of actions 

'6 Strength of dexterous prudence in the desire of 
sublime acUons 

“7 Soft voice, gentle words, pleasing speeches for 
everybody 

8 Good society with brothers, so that thar will may 

have the precedence to our own 

9 A perfect alienation from creatures and a perfect 

attachment to the Supreme Being 


I E. 1. Ammoc. Joom»l 1915 p. 295~ 
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10. Dedication of soul m the love of God and union 
with God the preserver of all. 

■ The whole philosophy of Akbar was : ‘ * The pure Shast 
and the pure sight never err.” 7 Great stress was thus 
laid on purity of individual life and purity of outlook on 
affairs of life. Practices followed by Akbar and his “ Happy 
Sayings ” as quoted by Abul FazI, bear out the truth that 
lay behind Akbar’ s philosophy. 

In discussing the system of Akbar, we cannot lose sight 
of its rituals and priests, ceremonies and practices, initiations 
and symbols of brotherhood of the Sufi creed, for they are 
the concomitant parts of the system. Indeed m every 
religion whether original or subsidiary, formalities are given 
as much prominence as the ideal to be worshipped. 

'The development of a religion has m its background the 
religious experience of the propounder. The differences 
amongst the great religious systems are based not on any 
difference m the ultimate ideal, for the object of worship is 
almost everywhere the same, but what they differ m, is m 
the form of worship. - The war is on the path but not m the 
destination. Really speaking, the formalities and rituals are 
no ends in themselves but are only means to the same end. 
But unfortunately the History of Religion has shown that 
the forms apparently are regarded as ends, and ends lose 
themselves into the labyrinths of forms ) and more new 
creeds have developed not by way of difference of funda- 
mentals but by the way of difference of formalities, rituals 
and ceremonies ^ 

Priests 

(in the Din-i-Ilahi, there was no priesthood and so 
Blochmann 8 opines, ** Akbar, solely relying on his influence 
and example, had established ,no priesthood and had 

7 Ain , No 77 Bloch , p 166 

8 Bloch , Ain , p 212 
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appointed no proper person to propagate his faith ' Von 
Noer says, “There -was no priesthood in the Din i-Ilahi it 
being confined to the select few ‘ ’ ) But to us it appears that 
Din was never regarded by Akbar as a new religion and 
therefore there was no need of a priesthood and Church so 
natural and so common to the promulgation of a new faith 
Moreover in Islam there is no priesthood and it has been 
condemned in unequivocal terms by the orthodox From the 
Islamic point of view, Akbar was justified m not having any 
priesthood in the system (Tajjuddin was the expounder of 
the exterior rites of the doctrine * ) The Mujtahids were 
Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi 10 Azam Khan is said to 
have learnt the rules of the new order from Abul Fazl who 
according to Badauni, was the repository of the rules of 
disapleship In fact separate priests were not necessary nor 
a mosque, for (it was a Sufi order of Islam within Islam 
depending on individual experience of the follower and 
was only open to men who had attained a certain stage of 
development based on capacity ) (Akbar before allowing 
any to enter into the Order made a ‘ ‘ clearing search and 
“ every strictness and reluctance was shown by His Majesty 
m admitting novices 'j 11 Of course it could not be a fact 
that all those 'who entered mto the order were without 
exception actuated by a deep religious conviction , in some, 
royal favour was the prime object, “ though his Majesty did 
everything to get this out of their heads ’ (Nor did Akbar 
himself play the part of a Pope, as Smith would have his 
readers believe, for Akbar himself used to say, ‘ Why^ 
should 1 claim to guide men before I myself am guided ?" 
Like his great Indian predecessor Asoka 1800 years back 


• DaHiUwm I p 94 
« But, n p 412 
n Block /tin No. 77 P 165 
a Block p 165 
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' he issued a general order to all State officials to look after the 
spiritual development of all subjects. % 

The governor ought not to oppose the creed and 
religion of the creatures of God , inasmuch as a wise man 
chooses not his loss m the affair of this perishable world, 
how m those of religions which is permanent and eternal 
should he knowingly tend to perdition ^ If God be with 
his faith, then thou thyself earnest our controversy and 
opposition against God, and if God fails him and he know- 
ingly takes the wrong way, then he proves to himself a rule 
of erroneous profession, which demand pity and assistance, 
not enmity or contradiction , those who act and think well 
bear friendship to every sect. ’ 18 His officers were “ required 
to show veneration for those who were distinguished by 
devotion to the incomparable God, and prayed m the morning 
and evening and at midnight ’ 5 ) 

f Toleration was the bas.s of these instructions Du Jamc 
informed us that Akbar often used to say, “ God ought to be 
worshipped with every kind of veneration. 5 '? Unconsciously 
his doctrine of non-intervention m leligion was the best 
missionary for the propagation of the Dm as Akbar thought. 
Agam he says, If the people wished it, they might adopt 
his creed and His Majesty declared that religion is conceived to 
‘be established by choice and not by violence /’ 14 ) Indeed, the 
Quran says that if God wished the whole world might have 
been Islamised, but when God has not willed it, what right 
has man to compel people to come to Islam by force? 
^Badaum says that some people asked Akbar why he did not 
make use of the sword, the most convincing proof, such as 
Shah Ismail of Persia had done ? And Akbar replied that 
Confidence in him as a leader was a matter of time and 
good counsel and did not require the sword. 55 ) To Jahangir, 

13 Dabisthan, I, p 97 and 429 (Translation of Shea and Troyer) 

U Payne, p 25, footnote 

“ There is no compulsion m religion ” 
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Ahbar said, "Are not five-sixths of all mankind either 
unbelievers or Hindus ? If I were actuated by motives similar 
to those which thou ownest, what would remain to me but 
to destroy them all?” (Shea and Troyer, CXLV11 )“ 


Initiation 

The fitness of the intending entrants was tested by his 
readiness to sacrifice Property, Life, Religion nnd Honour 
It was not that each of the llahians would be m a position to 
sacrifice all those four treasures of life all at one time , some 
might sacrifice one nnd some two and so on The stage of 
the entrant was styled m a nomenclature peculiar to the 
order, nnd was called "Degree ” They were stated to have 
obtained “One Degree,’ "Two Degrees, etc, according 
as they were m a position to offer one or more of those 
precious possessions " These four degrees were defined as 
“oaths of fealty" in 1579, when the Din i //o/ifwas not even 
thought of, ns marks of loyalty to the throne When the 
Din was promulgated they were included into the prelimi- 
naries -tin Islam, politics nnd religion were always 
combined So whnl was defined as marks of loyalty in 
politics became stages in spiritual eminence in religion 
Badaum says Courtiers of all shades nnd creeds irres- 
pective of their religious opinions put their names down as 
faithful disciples of the throne ^ The new entrant was 
introduced on Sundays 17 

^Before introduction into the order the entrant was examin- 
ed and if found fit, would be admitted for initiation ” The 
intending member was to approach the Emperor with his 


II Debitihen l P 97 
** In Sufi oiJn »lw 
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turban on the ground and on approaching the Emperor should 
bow his forehead down to His Majesty’s feet. Abul Fazl says, 
This is symbolical ; the turban is the symbol of conceit and 
selfishness, so putting off of the turban symbolised the put- 
ting off of pride and conceit.” 19 The Emperor, as is usual 
with the Sufi mode of initiation, accepted him as his disciple 
and raised him from the ground and put the turban on his 
head The initiation was by batches of twelve and by turns 

They were to offer zammbos to the King. \ 

/ 

\ 

Symbol of Brotherhood and Chelas 

' The “Initiated” were called Chelas, an Indian term 
meaning “disciples ” 20 They formed a brotherhood 
amongst themselves, and had a common symbol called 
Shast mwhichjithe Great Name” was engraved and 
the symbolic motto of fAllah~ho-A\bar was inscribed.^ 
The teaching inculcated was “the pure Shast and the pure 
sight shall never err.” 

/ 

Shast 

The word Shast literally means ‘ aim, ’ secondarily it 
means ‘anything round’ either ‘a Ring’ or a ‘Thread.’ 
The shape of the symbol was like that of Ring which may 
fairly be called Swastika.” 21 It was wrapped m clothes 
studed with jewels and was worn on the top of the turban 
It was their symbol of Brotherhood j 

f 

On the Shast, Badaum says, that picture of Akbar was 
engraved But others say that it contained only “Hu” 
the great name which might signifyA- 

* 6 1 (a) Allah— 

I ( b ) Samad — -The Eternal 

19 Am-J~Akban, Bloch , p 165 

About the inscription there are vanous opinions 
19 Disciple is a common Sufi term The " Ilahis whom Akbar defeated near 
Afghanistan in 1584 also called themselves Chelas ” 

51 Lowe translated Shast as ‘ fish hook ’ This is wrong ' 
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u* J > (c) Achnyy — the Living 

(d) Alquayyam — the Everlasting 

(c) AlRahmon — AlRahim — the Merciful 

(/) Almumm — Prolectoi 

(^Qan Hnmdam says that 11 the great name is the word 
" Hu” or “He 1 — God — because it has a reference to God’s 
nnture'as it shows that He has no other at His side Again 
the word 11 Hu ” is not a derivative All epithets of God 
are contained in it a 

Possibly Hamdani’s interpretation is true, speaally 
" Hu ” is a Sufi term and in his early youth Akbar used to 
chant these Sufi terms “ Ya Hu and “ Yu Hadi near the 
Anuptoloa And it is quite probable that the familiar 
word should be repented in his new Sufi order 23 

Rules oj conduct amonssl the disciples 

(To the Emperor, the Chclas were to offer zaminbos and 
prostrate before him The King used to give them 
Darshan from his window called Darshanya Manzil 
(House of Royal Appearance) 51 If a member met another, 
he was to greet him with Allah ho- Akbar and the other 
was to respond with Jalla Jalaluha ) 

Prayer 

That there were prayers m the system is evident from 
Akbar s own examples Akbar offered prayers three tones and 


J* Block p 162, fa. 2. , , . , A , , 
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not five times in the orthodox manner. Akbar offered 
prayers after the death of Abul Fatha as is the custom with 
Muslims. Advice to provincial Governors definitely 
ordmanced prayer three times a day — morning, evening and 
night. Abul Fazl had his own mosque on his portico : 
criers (Mu -Azin) for prayers were there. (. No separate 
Mosque was raised for the Ilahians. There was the same 
Quran for all ; till the last day of his life Abul Fazl deemed 
it a part of merit to copy the Quran . 25 y 

The usual customary form of Ala-i-\um-salam and 
Assellam-o-Aleykum were changed. Abul Fazl 
explained that Akbar in laymg down “this mode of 
salutation intended to remind men of the origin of their 
existence and to keep the Deity m fresh, lively and 
grateful remembrance.” 26 

Individually an Ilahian was — 

(a) Not to feast after deaths. 

(b) To feast of life during life 

(c) To avoid flesh as far as possible. 

(d) Not to take any thing slam by one’s own self. 

(e) Not to eat with butchers, fishers and bird catchers. 

(/) Not to cohabit with the pregnant, old and barren 

women nor with women under the age of puberty 27 

A disciple could be burnt or buried according to his 
religious practices Akbar lamented that the dead body of 
Birbal had not been brought to him that it could be bjirnt.” 2 ') 


25 J ang-i-mjat 
25 Bloch , pp 158-69 
87 Dabisthan, p, 91 
25 Bad . II, p 204 



Part II 

The measures adopted by Ahbar for the propagation of 
the Din i llahi were much in advance of time, at least by 200 
yearn In Europe the fires of the Inquistition had set ablaze 
the religious firmament , the prelude to the drama of contest 
between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants that was to 
come within the next half a century, was being arranged , the 
Jesuits in order to increase their brotherhood had fallen from 
the proud principles with which they had begun, and often 
had recourse to conspiracy and murder in the name of 
Jesus In Islam, the bloody traditions of the blood thirsty 
lsmailis were not yet forgotten, the Shin Sunni contests, 
between the Shnfavi neighbours and then Sunni rivals 
of Rum, were but too well known to the circle of Indian 
brethren 

The systematic persecution of the Mchadisls” was almost 
identical with that of the 15th and 16th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era fjn the midst of those tcmble traditions and unholy 
environments, it required no ordinary fund of courage of 
conviction and strength of liberalism, to say, Religion ought 
to be established by choice and not by violence ” With 
vast resources at his command, if he simply wished 
it, he could have reduced at least half of India to llahism 
Instead, he cried out in the agony of his soul, " why should 
1 claim to guide men, before l myself am guided ? and 
not" Cujus Regio Ejus Religio— Religion of the King 
is the religion of the subject, ) like his European contempo- 
ranes 

» Bloc}, P 197 fa I ' 
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The famous “ Forty ” so which he reorganised m 1582, 
after bemg disgusted with Mullas’ unchangeability and 
rigidity, had its own contribution to make. No historian, not 
even Smith, has drawn any inference from the “ Famous 
Forty ” and the Din, both coming at the same time. They 
were very closely related to each other. The I. K. debates 
were no longer as frequently held as they were at the begin- 
ning. The discussions and decisions on knotty points of 
law were now being done there by “the Forty . so there was 
no need of a propaganda henceforth , thereafter everything 
was to be “ decided by reason and not by authority.’’ Like 
the “ Freemasons,’’ it was a grouping of the few enlight- 
ened minds bound together by common political allegiance, 
by the idea of ultimate good to humanity, breathing the 
spirit of the great man who occupied the centre, we mean 
Akbar, who was the embodiment of the forces of the liberal- 
ism of that age of Renaissance m India. That is why there 
is no roll-register nor any definite statement as to the size 
and extent of the brotherhood. Abul Fazl says that the 
emperor did not insist on Conversion into his order even for 
those who used to acknowledge to have received their 
spiritual power from the throne of His Majesty.’ */ They stood 
m need of no conversion though they were intimately con- 
nected with the circle of Akbar The members of Din-i-Ilahi 
may be divided mto two groups : — 

(a) Those who accepted the creed m all its aspects, internal 
as well as external forms 

(b) Those who accepted the Shast only 

Of the initiated disciples ol have been mentioned, — 

(1) Sheikh Mubarak 

(2) Faizi 

(3) Abul Fazl 

30 Bloch, P 197 (I) 

31 This list has been gathered from stray references from different contemporary 
author bj Blochmann 
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(4) Jafar Beg 

(5) Quasin Khan 

(6) Azam Khan - 

(7) Abdul Samad 

(8) Mullah Shal Muhammad Shaded 

(9) Sufi Ahmad 

(10) Mir Sharif Amal 

(1 1) Sultan Khawaja 

(12) Mnja Zam Thatia 

(13) Tala Shaatar 

(14) Sheikh Zada Gosla Benaraai 

(15) Sadar Jehan 

(16) Sadar Jehan’s son 

(17) Sadar Jehan’s son 

(18) Bubal, the Hindu 


(it is very significant that only one of them Bubal, was a 
Hindu Badaum says that Akbar was not willing to include 
the Hindus as far as possible 

Of the second class, * there were many, so says Abul 
Fazl They were given Shait m batches of twelve on 
Sundays and they had to pass the usual test before they were 
introduced to royal presence No other centre for initiation 
has been mentioned for the Ilahians This proves that it 
was not a proselytising creed but was only a Sufi order As 
has been pointed out there was no separate Mosque for them 
and prayers were offered thnce daily 


Contribution of the Ibadat Khana to Din t Tlahi 

(The Principles of the Dm, according to many were thrashed 
out of the fire of the discussion of the Ibadat Khana This is 
indeed true so far as the destructive side of the Din i Ilahi } 


ot B»d»onl end the eetu.l -l~neeof Hindu* In d>. ctad. of 

unl£eatlou behind the promulg^lon the DfndJWd ' 
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was concerned In its destructive phase, the Din has a 
causal connection with its Mulla orthodoxy, their immobility 
and pride. The abuse and misuse of their power and posi- 
tion as discovered during the distribution of the Aimas, 
the embezzlement of the pilgrim grant by Mir-i-Haj had 
proved that all that glittered was not gold : their parti- 
cipation m the rebellion of Bengal and Behar had shown the 
length to which religious intolerance could be brought on to 
political affairs , the religious disputes of the Shias and 
Sunnis in the Ibadat Khana had led him to doubt the infallibi- 
lity of both and convinced him of the necessity of some reform 
in both. 

The Sufi brothers and their father Mubarak, Faizi, 
Sarhmdi, Abul Fath, Taijuddm, by the light of their intellect 
had served as torch-bearers in the midst of the darkness of 
doubts. Constant associations with the saints of other creeds 
had proved to Akbar that God might also exist among the 
Saints of other religions. f Time spirit and Central Asian 
mysticism had given a romantic touch to all his actions ; 
legacy of his heritage and the early political vicissitudes had 
made his mind more impressionable and more accommodat- 
ing. Even if there were no Ibadat Khana discus- 
sions, changes would have come in some form or otherj) 
His birth m a Hindu house, his early association with the 
polished Persians, his own impressionable mind, his Central 
Asian mystic heritage, the liberal spirit of the age, the forces 
of Renaissance, the Mehedi movement of the 10th Hijri, 
the influence of the contemporary Sufis and Saints had 
moulded his mind That m India such a profound change 
of outlook would come was almost a certainty, f Peculiar 
circumstances, favourable combination of forces had^gathered 
round that mystic child of Central Asia born in the 
mystic atmosphere of Sufi Sind, nurtured in the mystic 
association of Persia, and the child became the priest of the 
change. } 
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So far as the actual form of change was concerned, much 
depended on the influence of the Sufi Brothers, the Mehedi 
movement and the personality of Akhar ' The general liberal 
tendency of the time coupled with the intellectual ferment could 
have produced no other form except a very eclectic, elastic 
and universal one " His soul synchronised the pantheistic 
ecstacy of the Vedas, the Universal chanty of Buddhism, 
the grandiose poetry of the Solar Cult and the profound 
beauty of Islamic Mysticism ’ ^' v Nme out of ten command- 
ments, if not all the ten, were extremely universal and could 
be found in almost every religion ) Without going into their 
places m other religions, we may quote the following, from 
the Quran and the eminent Sufi wnters both in and outside 
India, to show that they were absolutely Islamic in conception 
and ideology • — 

(I) Original Text oj Dablslhan • — 

r/ j ^ , 

Translation — bberty_andjBenefiamce 

Arabic Parallel Passage — 

U/* Ij-S-i-U j-*J| IjJbU tjl 

Translation —You cannot attain goodness unless you 
spend the most beloved things of yours 
(A1 Quran ) 

Persian Sufi thought • — 

U>~ jolj) u*/ 
u/ojj; ji ^ 

Translation — 

Try chanty, oh brother, try chanty 

You will get comforts after misery (Sadi ) 

(2) Original Text oj Dabisthan — 

Ur -2= y_)tro-t Jl J** 

Translation ‘- Forbearanc e_bom bad actmnjsndrepulsion 
of anger with mildness 
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Arabic Parallel passage : — 

4L) } ; ^UJ) ^ } 

Translation : — And those retain their anger and pardon 
men and Allah loves doers of good to 
others 

Persian Sufi thought : — 

ii i ** yjt> i 

Cj — r 

• •* 'lUc 


Lfl^cO , — ]j — ®J 


SU 


J; 


j 


j«T 






ST j -6- ' 1 ** 

Translation : — 

I tell thee what is forbearance, 

Whoever gives thee poison, give sugar. 

Whoever by force tears thy heart, give him gold 
As mine gives Be not less than shade-giving tree. 
Whoever throws a stone at thee, give him fruit. 

(Sadi.) 

3) Original Text of Dabisthan : — 

WjWj 0^-^“ j) 1 

Translation : Abstinence from worldly pleasures. 

Arabic parallel passage — 

j-yJ J biuJ) JSjJLsJ) LJ) )^~a_Lc) 

Translation : Know that this world’s life is duly ^perni- 
cious sport and play (A1 Quran.) 

Persian Sufi thought — 

UJo 

;j ) vj*-> jri 

Translation . Save thyself from the love of the world 
Drink not that heart’s blood for bread 

and money. 
(Bu Ali Qalandar.) 
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(4) Original Text of Dabisthan ■ — 

t_i! old-Lt) jhe j\ j u*~’ j o/ jl 

- aj+jl] 

Translation — Carefor freedom from bonds of the worldly, 
existence and violence as well as accu 
m ulatin g precious store* for future real and 
perpetual world 

Arabic parallel passage — 

l ji.J| jloJI u l j rjJJI U.aJ| ijt-J) .o-» U j 

Translation ■ — This worldly life is nothing but sports and 
the other world is the real life if you think 
properly (A1 Quran ) 

Persian Sufi thought • — 
ixr* lsJ 1 U 

cat* v/J 1 — ' -j-* c“ U * J > 

Translation —Accumulate your goods as far as you can 
this is necessary for you, but if you have 
no accumulation you will be ashamed 

(Sadi ) 


(5) Original Text oj Dabisthan — 

^y»| ir-JljJ jO uiol j 

Translation -Wisdom^djevotionm^^ 

Hons o n consequences of action , 

Arabic parallel passage — 

ujuji j 

Translation -He is pious who meditates on consequence, 
of every action 




M 5 _| 2 * 0 B 
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Persian Sufi thought — 

j-M *4./ j-* j) 
sjSj { — (jky® 

Translation : — He is blessed who looks to the consequences 
of action. (Jalaluddin Rumi — Masnavi.) 


(6) Original T ext of Dabisthan : — 

jyo] 0 UJLi: t-JUa J-M <— i Oj - 5 

Translation : — Strength of dexterous prudence in the 
desire of marvellous actions. 


Arabic parallel passage : — 

WJ JLSJu r xU o 0Jl r U Uu j-S 

Translation : — Marvellous things have been expressed : 
if you only think them wisely. 

(A1 Quran.) 


Persian Sufi thought . — 

lir U 

Translation : — Below, the curtain of the cycle of the 
world, look at the lights that shine. 

(Sadi.) 


0) Original T ext of Dabisthan : — 

Translation : — Soft voice, gentle words ,,and_ pleasing 
1 speeches for everybody. 

"i 

Arabic parallel passage . — 

# ^ 

Translation : — Speak with gentle and pleasing words. 

(A1 Quran.) 
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Persian Sufi thought — 

f'-* J •‘t 0 - r> <_*l 

(** (*1* ^ us 

Translation • — Oh brother, if you have wisdem speak 
gentle and sweet words 

(Fanduddin Attar ) 

(8) Original Text of Dabisthan ■ — 

ji j^lAI iXSj L} u lja. U Oj-U* 

- Jjlo <jJw 

Translation • — Good treatment to the brothers so that 
their will may have precedence to our 
own 

Arabic parallel passage — 

Translation — Treat your brothers best (A1 Quran ) 
Persian Sufi thought — 

jU j-rt ooUx 

e: jJ jJa j (jUo- ) 

Counting of beads, spreading of napkins (before Namaj) 
and hermit s gown (are no worship) but the service of breth 
ren (is the only worship) (Sadi ) 

(9) Original Text of Dabisthan ■ — 

jn-) j ^ i$-°- Jl 

Translation — A perfect alienation from creature s and a 
perfect atta chment to Supr eme Being 

Arabic parallel passage • — 

tl* ^ jfil ^1 lj j A* 

Translation —Fly to Allah, surely 1 am a plain wamer 
from him (A1 Quran ) 
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Persian Sufi thought : — 

y 3 eri* rW j) u/y> j 
jj ^-xJUJU ^ }ci^ y JSjJ 

Translation : — For thy salvation, give up the world. 
Attach thyself to God with faith 

(Samsuddin Tabriji.) 

(10) Original Text of Dabisthan — 

r*/ J j*) ) (i®-? j) 

Translation: — Dedication of soul in the Iove_of_God, 
union in the God, the preserver of _ all 

Arabic parallel passage - - 

^ ) JJi ) )jlo Jj 

Translation: — Tell, O, Prophet. 

All my good actions all my sacrifices, all 
my life and death are for Allah who is the 
preserver of all (A1 Quran ) 

Persian Sufi thought — 

^aj U !j 

Translation If you desire to meet with your friend 
(God) dedicate your life to the soul (God). 

( (Fariduddin Attar ) 

So far as the last commandment is concerned it has a 
Vedantic touch (The eternal craving of the human soul for 
a union with the Lord and the ultimate sublimation with 
Him Tas no direct and strict Islamic background though 
many Sufis have stretched Quranic verse 163, Chapter VI, 
Part III, as quoted above to mean something like that, and 
accepted it as a creed m their life and philosophy As a 
Sufi, Akbar cried with brother Sufis like Sadi, Rumi, Jami, 
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Hafiz, Fariduddm, Shamsuddtn, Tabrep, for union with Him 
and the Happy Sayings, as quoted by Abul Faz], dearly 
illustrated the viewpoint of that great questor I Regarding 
the practice of his own life we find a profound influence 
of his Hindu, Zoroastrian, Jam and Buddhist associates 
As an inqmsUve inquirer mfused with the spirit of 
reason, he leamt the Hindu alchemy and medicine, 
and cultivated their Yoga system like his Central Asian 
ancestors he believed in astronomy and astrology and after his 
association with the Zoroastrian Mobed, he believed that life 
might be lengthened by lighting fire or by the repetition of 
a thousand nnmes of the Sun Following Buddhist manners, 
he used to shave the crown of his head thinking that the soul 
passed through the brain He turned into a vegetarian later 
in life , took one meal a day, slept for 3 hours daily J all 
these were actuated with a desire to lengthen his life^and 
there wns no question of apostacy if a man attempted a 
process to lengthen his life The reader must make a distinc 
tion between what Akbar himself followed and what an 
Ilahian wns expected to follow Much misconception has 
crept about the Din i llahi owing to misunderstanding of 
Akbar’s personal practices and follower s practices and for 
that Badnuni is responsible 

The practices which he asked an Ilahian to follow were 
mostly Islamic in origin or had precedents in the actions of 
one or more renowned Islamic monarchs or Saints No 
doubt there is a Sufi touch throughout his life and actions , 
but this would have been no ground for branding Akbar 
as an apostate, had he not touched the Mulla interest in the 
distnbuUon of religious endowments and turned them out of 
their privileged position 

Regarding Court customs and cremomals, they were 
mainly in a Persian setting on Indian stage acted by a Turko- 
Mughul of Indian birth Akbar had spent his early life 
amongst the Persians, who were in that age the Frenchmen of 
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the East and were famous for their culture and refinement. 
From them he imbibed a love for refinement and finish. Thus 
many Persian festivals, manners and customs were intro- 
duced There is no reason to suppose that those Persian 
customs were introduced out of spite against Arabian Islam. 
His Persian, mother, Persian association, Persian teacher, 
Persian kinsmen, Persian courtiers had cast a spell on that 
mystic Central Asian boy born m that Age of Transition. He 
had a genius for selection of man and appreciation of talents 
and if he found that a Persian deserved to be appreciated , he 
gave him what he deserved. Indeed, not out of religious 
spite but out of love for Persia ‘ * the meet nurse ’ ’ for that 
mystic child of the desert, that he introduced Persian customs 
and manners and it had no connection with his apostacy. 
This may be said of many Khalifas of Arabia who, when 
they conquered Persia, adopted and introduced many Persian 
customs and manners. 

In the 16th century-India, the religious and intellectual 
upheavals were extremely favourable towards the develop- 
ment of Sufi orders. Already ihere were 72 sects and the 
Mehedi movement had created a stir m the minds of men. 
The wide scope of the commandments, freedom of worship, 
eclecticism in practices of daily life have given the fraternity a 
distinct Sufi touch peculiar to the age. {"Like an orthodox 
Islamic Sufi, he believed in the unity of God , like a Hindu 
he felt the universal presence of the Deity To him the 
symbol of fire and sun “ represented the Supreme Beng in 
the letter of creation in the vast expanse of the nature,” as 
if he was a Mobed, and the Jam principles of harmlessness 
and sanctity of animal life had almost made him a royal 
Bhikshu The Persian etiquette and manners formed the 
formulas of the daily life of an llahian generally 

He was even more eclectic in manners. Toleration was 
the basis of the whole system. The Quranic verses are famous 
for spirit of toleration and the Quran was the background - 
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of his beliefs Sufi thought gave him his inspiration 
for tolerance and not the Mulla interpretation of the Sacred 
* Verses Now the question is, whether the adoption of the 
manners and customs of the contemporary world and then 
inclusion into the list of the court formalities signified his 
lapse from Islam, 13 or whether toleration granted to non 
Muslims is enough to brand him as an apostate 

First the Din i llahi or Din f hi am was not a new religion, 
it wns a Sufi order with its own formula of which all the 
principles enunciated are to be found in the Sacred Book 
and the practices in the contemporary Sufi orders Akbar 
did not demand, nor did he like, that his own practices of daily 
life were to be followed by all llahinns Many of his regula 
tions and practices had no connection with the Din Some 
came much earlier and some were later than the Din i llahi 
The dice of the coin was cut 8 years prior to the Dm, the 
Tatlim of Allah Hu Akbar was formulated four years after 
The gradual changes and adoption showed thatjthe Din was 
not a clear-cut system of religion and had no distinct ethical 
code beyond that formulated by the Ten Commandments 
Those changes in the social, economic and political life of 
the State would have come even if the Din were not there 
The participation of the Jains, Sikhs and Christians were 
between 1582-92 , the Din was evolved early in 1582 before 
they had come to the court So the Din hod but little or no 
connection with those faiths The Din was no religion out- 
side Islam, nor cut out of it An Hainan never regarded? 
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it as a separate religion , an Ilahian was often as orthodox as 
a Mulla When toleration was granted to the Christians, per- 
mission was given to them for making conversion. Azam 
Khan, an Ilahian, grew furious and vehemently protested 
against it Faizi, the Mujtahid of the Din-i-llahi , made con- 
versions of the Hindus into Islam, even after the Dm was pro- 
mulgated and regai ded it as an act of merit to copy the QuranJ 
Some suggest that the death of Abul Fazl was pro- 
cured by Salim as a protest against his father’s religion for 
which Abul Fazl was supposed to have been responsible. 
But this is not warranted by the way which Jahangir 
spoke of his father in the T \izvl\-i-J ehangir , ‘‘my father 
never for a movement forgot God.” There were personal 
motives with Salim , a feeling of jealousy, a sense of in- 
security and complex of inferiority to Abul Fazl served as 
prime motives of the murder. Bir Sing Bundela, a Hindu, 
did the murder and not a Muslim Had it been purely a 
religious protest why was not a Muslim hired for it. 

„ Smith wants to say that Akbar ceased to be a Muslim and 
quoted Akbar’s own speech to support his view This mis- 


conception of Smith was due to his misreading of the Text of 
the Ain-i-Akbari • The India Office copy as quoted by 
Yusuf Ah, gives a true version of the Text In an open 
meeting of the East India Association m London, m which v 
both Dr. Smith and Mr Yusuf All were present, Smith was 
shown his mistake 




The formula of the Dm ‘‘there is no God but one God, 
and Akbar is his representative” — as Badaum says, “was 
not a general creed of the Ilahians, but only for the harem 
Even if it were meant for all Ilahians, there would be no 
necessary opposition to Muslim Kalma (Ref Hadis), as has 
been suggested by Yusuf All m his famous article in the E I. 
Asson. Journal as referred to above Clt does certainly imply a 
gloss which indicates Akbar’s attitude M towards the millenniaT) 


3< E I Association Journal, London, 1915 
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ideas of the tune in which he was confirmed by the warring 
dissensions on open problems of religion m the Ibadat Khana K 
May be that he was to some extent attracted by a motive 
similar to that of Erasmus The llahians are as much non- 
Muslims as the Covenanters of Scotland were non Christians 
The inscription, composed by Abul Fazl under instruction 
from his great master on a temple in Kashmir, illustrates 
beautifully the soul and craving of that master mmd 

"O, God, in every temple 1 see people that worship 
Thee, and in every language 1 hear spoken, people praise 
Thee Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee 

“ Each religion says, ‘ Thou art one, without equal If it 
be a Mosque, people murmur Thy Holy prayer and if it be 
a Christian Church people nng Thy bell from love of Thee 
•* Sometimes 1 frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 
time the Mosque, but it is Thou whom 1 search from temple 
to temple Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy 
or orthodoxy , for neither of them stands behind the screen of 
Thy truth Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the ortho- 
dox But the dust of the petal belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller 

Can there be anything more eclectic than this? J 
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SWARGADEO RUDRA SINGHA, KING . 

OF ASSAM 

(1696-1714 A.D.) 

Rai BahadurDr. S K. Bhuyan, M,A , B.L , Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Gauhatt - - - - 

{Abstract) 

^ t w * - 

The paper on the Assamese hero T_achit Barphukan,' read 
at the First Session of the Indian History Congress held at 
Poona in 1935, had evoked great interest amongst scholars, 
specially amongst my Maharastri friends, as Lachit Barphu- 
kan, like his great contemporary Sivajr Maharaja, successfully 
counteracted the aggressive imperialism of the Mughuls by 
frustrating their repeated attempts to obtain a footing -in 
Assam. The history of Swargadeo Rudra Singha, King- of 
Assam from 1696 to 1714, illustrates another phase of 
Assam s relations with the Mughuls, and as such the subject 
is of importance not only to students of Assam history but 
also to those who are interested m the history of the Timurid 
Emperors of Delhi 

The Hindu rulers of Hindustan whose religion and 
prestige were supposed to have received an affront at the 
hands of the Mughuls, specially during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
enthusiastically supported the Hindu confederacy organised 
at the instance of King Rudra Singha with the object of 
removing the Mughuls from their power and of re-establishing 
a Hindu regime in India with himself at its head. King 
Rudra Singha s secret correspondence in furtherance of the 
objects of this confederacy has now been discovered, 
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and it reveals his far-sighted policy, patriotism and leader- 
ship Rudra Singha accordingly mode extensive arrange- 
ments to invade the territories of the Mughuls but he died in 
the midst of his preparations for this enterprise, and his 
immediate successor King Siva Singha was too imbecile to 
continue the great scheme which had animated his illustrious 
father 

King Rudra Singha was the son of Stvargadeo Gadadhar 
Singha, who ruled Assam for fifteen years, 1681 to 1696 
With an iron hand Gadadhar Singha put an end to the 
intrigues and machinations of the preceding period Western 
Assam was wrested bach from the Mughuls in July, 1682, and 


the boundaries of Assam were restored to their original limit 
The river Manaha became as of old the western limit of 
Assam Peace and order were established and the people 
began to live with confidence and security Gadadhar Singha 
was a man of extraordinarily vigorous constitution and his 
dietetic vagaries have become traditional in the land Gada 
dhar Singha viewed with disfavour the growing influence of 
the Vaisnava monks , he confiscated their property and put 


several of them to torture and death 

King Gadadhar Singha was succeeded by his son Rudra 
Singha The son was more statesmanlike than his father 
He formulated a definite policy of his administration and 
exerted his utmost power to carry it out as far as time and 
circumstances would permit He aimed at elevating his 
kingdom to the rank of a first rate power in India He began 
by reforming the internal administration of the land wth a 

view to secure the highest degree of efficiency With the 

resources of a fully developed state at his command he pro- 
posed to unfurl the flag of victory in the neighbouring : Mughal 
territories and if possible to seme the throne of Delhi He 
restored the Vaunava abbots to then ongmal homes 
encouraged arts, literature and music, and remoddled the 
state army on the most up to-date lines The neighbouring 
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territories of jayantia and Cachar were subdued and their 
chiefs made promises to help the Ahom King with men and 
provision when such aid would be solicited. The vassal 
chieftains on the Assam frontier were bound by treaty terms 
to render timely assistance to their liege-lord Rudra Singha 
deputed agents in the garb of itinerant hermits to different 
places of India to study the customs of these places and 
collect informations regarding their resources and strength. 
When the preparations were completed the King left the 
capital and marched to Gauhati where his army was joined by 
those of his allies and the vassal chieftains. The King 
deputed messengers to the Rajas of different parts of India 
asking them not to offer him resistance in his expedition. The 
messengers came back with a reply from the Rajas that they 
would render all possible co-operation to the powerful Swarga- 
maharaja of Assam if he attempted to occupy the throne of 
Delhi as the indignities hurled at them by the Mughul 
Badshahs were becoming more and more intolerable. Rudra 
Singha mobilised at Gauhati an army of 4,00,000 and he 
planned to enter into Mughul territories in November, 1 714, at 
the end of the autumn harvest. When preparations were on 
foot for the march of the expedition Rudra Singha suddenly 
died at Gauhati m September, 1714. 

It will be easy to imagine the impression that would 
have been made by the dash and gallantry of the primitive 
mountaineers, who constituted the backbone of Rudra 
Singha s legions, upon the ease-loving and discontented 
hosts of the Timurid generals. Emperor Aurangzeb had 
died seven years before; and Delhi, now reduced to a 
theatre of contest between rival powers, excited the cupidity 
of trans-border invaders. If the greatness of a man is to be 
judged by the greatness or his designs and his conscious and 
rigorous efforts to uplift his country, apart from any success 
\v ixh finally meets his endeavours, Rudra Singha can be 
called Rudra Singha the Great. 
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THE SIEGE OF ASIR— A NEW STUDY 

Mr K K Basu, M A 

T N / College, Bhogalpur 

The capture of Asa was the crowning victory of the Mughul 
Emperor Akbar and it marked the final consummation of the 
Emperor s imperialism and his territorial expansion Asu, 
which is generally called Amrgarh or Asirgad was the citadel 
of the state of Khandesh that lay on the lower course of the 
Tnpti having Burhanpur as its capital and was situated at a 
distance of twenty five miles from the seat of government as 
the crow flies to the north Situated ns it was on the road 
leading from the Mughul capital to the South, Khandesh 
commanded a position of unique strategic importance and 
thus held out an allurement to the Mughuls 

Ordinarily, there are two sources of information relating 
to the conquest of Aair by the Mughuls Of the two, one 
is an official account written mainly by the Mughul court- 
historians, viz , Abul FazI and Faizi Sirhindi and referred to 
in official despatches The other is the exposition of the 
Jesuit Jerome Xavier, who accompanied Emperor Akbar m 
his campaigns against Asir, and which was put to press by 
Du Jamc 

The official reports make out that the fall of Asir was 
brought about by the outbreak of pestilence in the garrison 
According to the version of the Jesuit missionary it was by 
means of pre-emption that the Emperor had the ball at his 
feet The sequel of events leading to the conquest of Asir 
which find attestation in the Jesuit's report may be read a* 
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follows : The fall of Ahmadnagar to the Mughuls on 
August 16, 1600, gave a sound of alarm to the ruler of 
Khandesh and brought him to terms Akbar, on his part, 
was ill at ease on account of Prince Selim having lifted 
his hands against him and was eager to accommodate matters 
with the chief of Khandesh. Thus, at the request of the 
Mughul Emperor, the Khandesh ruler paid his visit to 
Akbar’s court but was unfortunately run in At this breach 
of faith, the Abyssinian commandant of Asir sent his son 
Mukarrab Khan to the court of Akbar to protest against his 
conduct. The agent was stabbed to death for his spirited 
behaviour and audacious replies. To the last the garrison 
maintained their ground But the Mughuls were at the end 
of their resources as a result of insufficient supply of siege 
engines and the refractory conduct of Prince Selim. Akbar 
was thus forced to take recourse to bribery and the fort gate 

of Asir was opened by means of “ golden keys *' in January, 
1601. 


The account relating to the siege and fall of Asir has 
also been set forth by Fuzum Astarabady, the Bijapuri 
historian in his Futuhat-i-Adil-Shahi. Though composed 
more than forty years after the conquest of Asir, his statement 
throws a new light on the subject and ascribes the outbreak 

of the pestilence among the defenders to the inglorious per- 
fidy committed by the Mughul Emperor. The present paper 
touches upon the narrative of Fuzum regarding the capitula- 
tion and fall of Asir 


Fuzum’ s Account 

In 994 H. (1586) Akbar, the Great Mughul, pitched upon 
the Deccan for purposes of territorial expansion. The con- 
quest of Asir being not effected till then, the Emp eror sent 
a jaiman to Prince Damyal and Sipah-Salar Khan Khanan 
stating that Khizr Khan, the son of Raja ’All Khan, having 
turned rebellious had taken shelter m the fort of Asir , under 
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the circumstances, the Pnnce and the Mughul General should 
proceed against the recalcitrant chief and exterminate his 
family that was both old and honourable 

It next occurred to the mind of Emperor Akbar that the 
siege of Astr and Ahmadnagar could not be successfully 
earned out but with the alliance and matenal assistance of 
the Bijopur ruler, who in point of dignity, strength of army 
and well filled treasury, was a potent and powerful factOT in 
the politics of the South The Emperor, therefore, rightly 
turned to forming a matnmomal alliance with Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II pf Ehjapur Akbar, next, ordered n notable and 
experienced senbe of his court to compose a letter that was 
to be sent to the southern potentate The epistle read as 
follows * — 

“ To the King (of Bijapur) who resembles Alexander jn 
eminence and whose court is high and evok'd hke the 


heavens - 

‘•'The. needfulness of co-ordination among the external 
senses and the call for fraternisation among the ruling houses 
speak of themselves The excellent virtues and the stately 
deportment of your noble self and the intermittent report 
that is being brought to me about your admirable demeanour 
and incomparable bearing have contributed towards leaving 
a deep impression on my mind and increasing my 
attachment for you There is hardly any moment when 
Your Majesty is not glorified or praised m my -blooming 
court You resemble the Sun in magnificence and splendour 
and your success is unprecedented you are always present 


m my inmost thoughts 

" The congealing breath of air that emanates from tyour 
imperial court every morning and evening carrying tales of 
your achievements that shed lustre to the crown, viz , your 
excellent organisation, your sense of jusbc* and equity, 
maintenance of internal security and order, has caused my 
entire satisfaction May the garden of your severely, 
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grandeur and good fortune and the orchard of Khelafat 
remain evergreen by the divine humidity. 

‘ * In view of the fact that there is a mutual understanding 
and agreement between the Mughuls and the Add Shahis 
from time immemorial, it behoves that a matrimonial relation 
should now be established between us for strengthening our 
old relations, so that, our enemies may thereby be put to fright 
and the sapling of their dynastic prosperity may be blown 
down by the tempestous tropical blast I 

It cannot be questioned that the countries m the 
Deccan have secured blushing honours under your auspices, 
and that the Almighty has consigned Peninsular India to 
your care Our mutual relation now demands that you 
should establish an invariable relationship with Prince 
Daniyal, the spoilt child of fortune, and thereby bring to 
bear a life-long amity and peace and not distrust and 
misunderstanding. Let there be no dearth of mutual union 
and concord in furtherance of our own interest and profit. 

“ Lastly, I have an eye to delegating the affairs of the 
conquered territories in the South to Prince Daniyal and 
getting back to my capital Agra. I feel assured that by 
carrying mto execution my behest Your Majesty will catch 
on and find the course running smooth. May the blessing 
of Hazrat Muhammad and his glorious successors be on you ! 

I pray for your success 

On receipt of the above communication, Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II ordered his Secretary to set down in writing a proper 
' and suitable reply, and m the sequel, he caused an 
ambassador to be sent to the Mughul court with the royal 
missive. 

The letter from the Bijapur ruler ran thus : — 

Oh Emperor, may the expanse of heaven remain as 

thy polo-field, 

And may the universe serve as thy polo-ground ; 
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May victory ever remain with thy banner 

And may unending conquest remain in thy circuit I 

“ Praise be to God ! Your marvellous and phenomenal 
note hung out'a light of prudence and judgment It acted 
like a delectable aroma that emerges from the tufts of the 
musk deer and the sweet fragrance that issues out of the 
locks of a beautiful maid It addled the wit of the solitary 
soul it lightened the vision of the lonely wayfarer on the 
desolate meadow 

“ Like Jacob, who derived pleasure from the interview 
which he had with Joseph, 1 experienced umque felicity when 
I read between the lines of your note every wording of which 
was high wrought and inimitable and conveyed a fresh and 
happy idea and every wording of sympathy and fellow feeling 
was wonderfully couched in super excellent vocabularies 
In fine, the pages of my heart have been imprinted with the 
felicitous and exquisite turn of expressions contained in your 
letter Further, the compliments that you have been kind 
enough to send me were as Exhilarating a3 the aromatic 
Zephyr and they came like the autumnal breeze carrying 
a luminous and radiant jewelled necklace made of friendly 
mannerisms and ceremonious set phrases, and strengthened 
and reinforced our bond of union In fact, the whiffing of the ' 
royal compassion has caused the blossoming of the bud of 
desire in the nursery of yearning and the garden of ambition 
became fresh and green by the watering of imperial favour 

Verse 

' The tree of ambition became evergreen by the shadow 

of royal sympathy 

The garden that contained the saplings of longing 
looked fresh as a daisy 1 

Your well wishers deem it a grace of God and they 
thank him for it when you set out to Burhanpur and applied 
147 — I29QB 
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yourself to the siege of Asir and effected the conquest of 
Ahamadnagar. Thus the age sings m your praise. 

Verse 

* Lo 1 the shadow of prosperity hangs over the world 
And (thy) word of command has reached the skies, 
Indeed, the banner of (thy) sovereignty has been taken 

round 

The countries and the age J ’ 

“ By the grace of God, theharbmger of happy tidings will, 
sooner or later, carry over the news of your having conquer- 
ed the empyrean, and the royal agents, like the Hudhud, 
which fetched the happy tidings (of Bilanis) from Sabah (and 
took them to Solomon), will convey the news of your lucky 
hit to your sympathisers and admirers. 

Verse 

* Whatever thoughts dost thou entertain for obtaining 

ascendancy 

Is sure to be crowned with success.’ 

“It is contrary to all reasonable expectation that the 
unfortunate evil-doer (the son of Raja Ah Khan), who has 
been misled by his evil thoughts and made to waver frcm 
the proper path of obedience and submission will, in spile 
of his military strength and material possessions, ever bring 
forth a change in the course of events that has been worked 
out with the help of your retinue and army. The mischief- 
maker dares not secure an access into the lair of the tiger or 
the den of the dragon or the haunt of the crocodile 1 With 
his army, the malefactor bore down upon some of my 
possessions, viz., Kulhar and Man which were at the time 
bereft of proper protection. 
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Ferae 

* When the game approaches its death its gets near the 

hunter 

Careless of consequences, the son of Belial came forth 

this side , 

It is the lust of war that has made him expose himself 

to dangers 

He is insensible to penis when he peeps out before 

the tiger , 

Hardly can he score a success in this forest, 

For, it is here that haunt fearful tigers 1 
It is an uphill work to get flower from the garden 
Which is always protected by keepers on all ltB sides 
When the insect hangs about the candle, 

It puts itself in danger and does not compromise the 

flame, 

Alas, the Jazebel has run the course of its life, 

Death has cast forth grams for it near the net , 

Ah me the greed for countnes makes him forget 
That he invites risks from the dragon ! 

"At length, when the flame of disorder could not be , 
blown out by the splashy words of advice Jamshed Khan 
Habshi, a high noble of my court was sent out against the 
hell-cat like a veritable death he proceeded with an 
invincible army and inflicted a defeat on the reprobate 
A complete victory was thus secured and a heavy spoil of 
war collected 

" In conclusion, it need be admitted that the advantage 
that 1 have been able to gam hinges upon the sympathy and 
fellow feeling that you entertain for me and hence, 1 deem 
it needful to communicate the incident to you 1 yield my 
assent to the proposal of establishing a matrimonial alliance 
betwixt us, which, to my mmd, is essenhal or the 
maintenance of amity and concord May the Almighty 
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The Second Stage o j the Siege of Asir 

Having pulled himself up on the banks of the Neibadda, 
Akbar sent a farman to the chief of Khandeah threatening 
him with disfavour and hostility if he did not come to terms 
At the receipt of the imperial order, the ruler of the south 
lost his courage and decided to pay a visit to the Mughul 
court, but his foolish courtiers stood in the way When it 
appeared that the Khandeah ruler was unwilling to 
submit, the Emperor became exasperated ‘ What a 
foolery I ’ Akbar held forfh, “ had the chief appeared, 1 
would have, in consideration of the services of his late father, 
conferred honour on him ” 

Subsequently, it appeared that on account of the 
invulnerability of the fort, no amount of physical exertion and 
activity on the part of the besiegers could bring the garrison 
to obedience The Emperor, therefore, took recourse to 
strategem and diplomacy He despatched a Burhanpuri 
grocer, who was in Mughul pay, with poisonous drugs to the 
inmates of Asir The said grocer conveniently met the 
garrison and represented to them that he was one of their 
party and that he wanted to bring mBide all his merchandise 
and gold that were lying outside the fortifications Atfirst.the 
warders refused him admittance, but subsequendy, through 
imprudence and appetite for the gold and other possessions 
that the grocer owned they gave him an access to the fort In 
a moment of inadvertence on the part of the pickets, the poison 
was thrown into the reservoir tanks in the sequel, those 
who took the poisonous water met with their death and thus 
m course of time there was a pestilential outbreak of blood 
dysentry which caused a heavy mortality among the garrison 
Except the Emperor and the gTocer no other living soul was 
cognizant of the secret At last matters came to such a pass 
that the defenders of Asir acknowledged their defeat and the 
ruler of Khandesh paid his homage to the Mughul Emperor 
and received, in return, awards and favours from him 
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When the affair was given the finishing touch the Mughul 
Emperor paid his visit to the fort. In commemoration of the 
event, the chief of the fortress made a parade of his elephants 
dressed m costly trappings and rich draperies. The Emperor 
set his eyes on the demonstration of prodigious wealth and 
took the ruler of Asir to task * ‘ How ill advised ! ’ ’ Akbar 
addressed him in rebuff, “if only you had given this wealth to 
your soldiery, they would have buttoned me up by this time f ” 
The chief hid his diminished head and made no reply. 

After the conquest of Asir, the whole of Khandesh passed 
to the Mughul officers Meantime, it transpired that Prince 
Selim who had been deputed against the Rana of Udaipur, 
having given up the offensive, had made his return to Agra 
with the intention of seizing the imperial crown. Upon this, 
the Emperor changed his mind and instead of conquering 
the whole of the South, he set on his return march to the 
capital. But before he had set out, Akbar entrusted the 
South to Khan-i-Khanan and read him a sermon “ Your 
father,” the Emperor held forth, “ was my well-wisher and 
bosom friend and he always held out his helping hand to 
me. It is m return of his services that I have exalted you 
to the skies, conferred on you glory and distinction and 
raised you to the proud and dignified position once enjoyed 
by your late father. I have placed Prince Daniyal under 
your care and married him to your daughter, so that, 
he can claim fraternal relation with you. It is now your 
bounden duty that you should conquer the South and confer 
it on the Prince. If any assistance is required on that score, 

I shall readily lend my forces to your help.” 

The Emperor next sent for Prince Daniyal and when the 
latter reached the court Akbar gave him a lesson. _The 
Prince was told that the South had been conquered in his 
interest and that, on account of his marriage with the daughter 
of Khan-i-Khanan, he should honour and respect his father-in- 
law, who would, in return prove serviceable to him 
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AURANGZEB’S SHARE IN THE ADM1NIS 
TRATIVE WORK OF THE EMPIRE 

Mr Shri Ram Sharma, M A 

D A V College Lahore 
( A bslracl) 

The part that the Mughul Emperors played m the admmis 
(ration of the country has attracted the attention of all students 
of Indian History We have no detailed knowledge about 
the way in which Akbar discharged his administrative func 
lions General statements by European travellers and by 
Abdul Lalif in his Sajar Nama shed some light on Jahangm’s 
methods of work Several European travellers describe for 
us the way in which Shah Jahan dealt with the business of 
the government in the open court For the reign of 
Aurangzeb we have the Akhbarat to depend upon from 
which it IS possible to draw a vivid picture of the w ay in which 
Aurangzeb controlled the business of the government The 
present paper makes an attempt at describing the various 
ways in which Aurangzeb discharged his administrative func- 
tions The working of Diwan i Am-^Khas is studied in 
detail, the administration of justice by the Emperor in the 
Diwan i Adalat is described and the work done in theGhusl 
Khana and the Khilwat Khana discussed mostly on the basis 
of information contained ,n the Akhbarat The result if it 
confirms certain general statements usually made abou 
Aurangzeb’ s part in business, also tries to correct several 
wrong notions hitherto held 
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MAHARAJA ABHEY SINGH OF JODHPUR 
AND THE TACTICS OF THE NIZAM 

I 

Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahityacharya 

Jodhpur 

When Maharaja Abhey Singh, the newly appointed 
Governor, took charge of Gujrat in 1730 A.D , the condition 
' of the province was deteriorating The Maralha officers 
were ravaging the country without any opposition and the 
Imperial revenue also was left to the mercy of these marau- 
ders Consequently the whole province was threatened with 
severe famine. 

Under these circumstances, when Peshwa Baji Rao I 
arrived at Ahmedabad to plunder the province, the Maharaja 
persuaded him to side with the Emperor and sent him against 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade — the commander of the Raja of 
Satara. But the Nizam, who had joined Trimbak Rao on 
account of his jealousy with the Peshwa, tried his level best ' 
to misrepresent the whole affair at the Mughul court and 
create a division between the Peshwa and the Emperor 

This second 1 letter of Maharaja Abhey Singh, reproduced 
here, will show the real condition of the provmce at that time 
and the underhand tactics as adopted by the Nizam. 

(Top and marginal lines in Maharaja' s own handwriting.) 

We did all this to protect the Imperial province, but the 

Nawab and the Emperor did not pay any heed to it. Now 

* 

1 This is the second letter which was written by the Maharaja, m this connection, 
on the same day 
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they will see the consequences, but they cannot blame us for 
the result Communicate all this to the Nawab and arrange 
for early remittance of money Here is a great scarcity of 
grain Whatever was available has already been consumed 
hence we cannot pull on any longer without money Inform 
the Nawab of every thing clearly, and if he is not prepared 
to do any thing get his permission and come back It is our 
command 

(Contents of the Royal Seal \ 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hmgulaj glory be to 
sovereign ruler king of kings, supreme pnnce, Maharaja Shn 
Abhaisingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth 

Han Amba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayak — may these five 
deities always bestow favours 

( Approval oj the letter in Maharaja s own calligraphy ) 

It is our command 

(Letter) 

By command of the lllustnous sovereign ruler, long of 
kings, supreme pnnce, Maharaja Shn Abhaismghji 5 and his 
heir apparent Shn Ramsinghji Bhandan Amarsingh and 
Purohit Vardhatnan should note their favours 

Some time back we had sent you a letter and therefore 
you should discuss the points mentioned therein with the 
Nawab* and settle everything accordingly 

Recently we have received a letter from Baji Rao in 
which he has stated that relying on the words and 

commands of the Maharaja (us) he has served the Empiror 


1 Maharaja AbhW ™ lha mlo, of 

>TI»N.w^o,taanD.o™n (ho nrfnl-r of Moh»un»d 3W, X U»t 

,hn ^ Bolt Rao I booaroo P«»h— I™ A- D dlod ln 'i ' 40 AX> 

» Empotoi Mohammad Shahjiolod from 1719 to 1748 A D 


146 — 12903 
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whole-heartedly , in the battle against Trimbak Rao and 
others. He made no difference in the commands of Maharaj 
(us) and the Emperor, and has rendered good services But 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk 7 has recently sent him the original orders 
of the Emperor communicated to him (Nizam), to Bangash, 8 
and to us, and informed him that while such are the orders of 
the Emperor he is weakening the side of the invaders by 
fighting against his own men. On whose assurance is he 
doing all this ? The Emperor has already ordered for his 
capture and punishment. This information has disheartened 
him (Baji Rao). Though he was already getting such news 
from different sources, yet we retained him by giving assu- 
rances At present, after reading the original letters, he 
being perplexed has lost his wits, relies more on this news 
and intends to leave us. We had already written to the 
Nawab to send a Firman (a letter communicating Emperor’s 
favours) in his name, but the same has not yet been received. 
Therefore arrange immediately to dispatch the Firman , etc., 
as was stated m our previous letter. 

We are yet keeping him hereby giving assurances Though 
the Nizam is gaming confidence yet he (Nizam) would suffer 
Though the Nawab relies on the Nizam to such an extent, 
yet he (Nizam) behaves like this. At present Kantha 9 has 
gone there (to the Nizam), but if he intends to come this side, 
he will be killed. You should explain every thing to the 
v Nawab, so that afterwards he and the Emperor may not 
blame us To avoid all this, bring every thing to the notice 

® Trimbak Rao Dabhade was the commander-in-chief of Shahuji’s army and had 
joined the Nizam to reduce the power of Peshwa Baji Rao I 

7 Nizam-ul-Mulk fAsaf Jah) Chinkuhch Khan conquered the Deccan , by intrigues 
and money and in time became a virtually independent ruler of it 

8 Muhammad Khan Bangash, the Afghan soldier of fortune, founded Farrukhabad 
as his capital and gradually acquired the territory from the modern Aligarh to the 
south-eastern boundary of the present Cawnpore district He died in 1743 A D 

9 Kanthaji Kadam Bande was one of the two most prominent Maratha officers in 
Gujrat 
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of the Nawab By disclosing the imperial secrets to Baji 
Rao the Nizam has done a great harm to the Emperor, yet the 
present Imperial Court keeps such sort of information about 
the services of its officers Tell every thing plainly This is 
our command 

Dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra (Vikram) 
Samvat 1787 (Shravanadi), (10th Apnl, 1731 AD) camp 
Ahmadabad 
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THE TURKISH DUODENAL CYCLE AND 
MUGHUL F ARMANS 

Mr G H Khare 

Bharata Itihasa Samahodhal^a Maniala, Poona 

Since the establishment of the Muhammadan religion m 
South Western Asia many of the Muhammadan ruling dynas- 
ties, out of zeal for the religion, introduced Hijra year 
(lunar year of about 354 days) as the official era in their 
administrative dealings But owing to the irregularity and 
other defects of the era, they found it very unsuitable for 
administrative purposes, especially for collecting land revenue 
which mainly depended on harvests which m their turn 
depend on the solar year So almost all these very dynasties 
appear to have given up the use of that religious "era in 
administration and adopted some type of solar year to avoid 
inconvenience 

The same thing happened m India also For in the 
Deccan the Shuhur sana (a type of solar year which begins 
with the entrance of the Sun into the Mrga constellation) came 
into vogue soon after the beginning of the BahmanI kingdom 
I have not as yet seen how the Delhi Sultans managed to 
overcome the inconveniences of the Hijra era when used m 
administration , but Akbar introduced his Ilahl era and the 
inconveniences of the Hijia era were not experienced 
Jahangir continued the use of the Ilahl era and reaped the 
same benefit as Akbar In Shahjahan’s time the Fasll era (also 
a solar year) was introduced both m North and South India ; 
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but as far as I know it was never mentioned m royal jarmans 
until at least the regime of Shsh *Alam I 

During the whole of the Mughul period the Turkish duo- 
denal cycle seems to have been very freely referred to in 
imperial jarmans, but unfortunately only a few know 
what it is Even works such as Encyclopedia Br.tamuca, 
Encyclopedia of Islam and Ain i Akbari give us no inform- 
ation beyond occasional mention ’ 

This cycle is termed variously as Sanawit-i-Turky 
Muchal and Duwizda sil i-Turky* and consists of twelve ,oW 
years Every new year seems to begin when the Sun enters 
Aries and consequently every new year s day falls on the 21st 
of March (new style) generally Each year is given a sepa- 
rate name of some animal and wherever may be the mention 
of this year, the animal name is always followed by the 
Turkish word Jd meaning a year Following are the twelve 
Turkish animal names with their English versions * 


(1) 

Jd 

uW 

uf 31 - ) 

The 

mouse year 

(2) 

cW 


The 

cow year 

(3) 


V- TJ b 

The 

leopard year 

(4) 

Jd 


The 

hare year 

(5) 

Jd. 

■jy 

The 

crocodile year 

(6) 

Jd, 

j»-tl 

The 

snake year 

(7) 

Jd i 

-Hr* 

The 

horse year 

(6) 

JJ 

L tf 

The 

sheep year 

(9) 

JJ 

^ri 

The 

monkey year 


1 See for Instance the Boll&in of the School of Orient*] Studies VoL IX, Part 4 mad 
Vol. X, Part I An article ha* appeared there under the caption Varioc* era* and 
calendar* u*ed In the cotmtriea of I»lam but nothing he* been *ald of thi* eye la ax 
ctpUng H* mention In one or two place*. 

5 Phlllott i Higher Persian Grammar publish ad by the Calcutta Uahrarsky 
9 203. 

1 IkUL p.2&4 
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(10) d^ The fowl year 

(11) dd i 1 The dog year 

(12) dd The hog year 

As the people of Tibet', Siam or' Thaistan, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, French lndo-Chma, China, Japan, Egypt, Persia and 
other countries either used or even now use this cycle m some 
form or other, some insignificant variations have been detec- 
ted m these animal names. Thus cow, leopard, crocodile, 
fowl are substituted by bull, tiger, dragon, bird, respectively. 

Scholars owing to their ignorance of this cycle have 
committed very mteresPng mistakes Thus Phillott m his 
Higher Persian Grammar spelt the word dd incorrectly as 
di 1 4 In the Imperial Farmans 5 (IF) by Diwan Bahadur K.M 
Jhaveri and m the Loan Exhibition of Indian Antiquities 
(LEIA) this very word has been spelt as ml and d-^ respec- 
tively. 6 Again m IF anc ^ have been mis-spelt 

as Bakha Kui and Yuskan. In LEIA and - 

have been mis-spelt as and 7 In Fai amin-us-Sala- 

tin (FS) by Bashir-ud-dln Ahmad, has been twice 

misspelt as and has been incorrectly written 

*• .0 

as 

1 now give below a table of references from Mughul docu- 
ments to the year-names of this cycle in a chronological order 
which shows how often these were mentioned m Mughul 
farmans. 

< P 204 

* Unfortunately the IF does not contain the Persian transcriptions of the Jarmans 
and hence I am not able to give the spellings of IF m Persian characters Ii is also to 
be regretted that the pages in IF are unnumbered The reader will find these readings 
m the English translations of Jarmans Nos 6, 14 and 15 

s P 45 

7 Pp 55 and 45, respective!} 

* P 3. No 4 , p 16, No 11 

3 P 31 No 19 


k 
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Source where the 
orif fnai document 
U to be fooni 

Detail* ol the dale 
from the docn 
ment 

Conret*km of the 
da’o Into the 
ChrUtlan reclc on- 
to* 

Th* reai-namo of 
the duodenal cyelf 
mentioned In the 
document 

(1) 

BISM » collee 

tion 

J 22 JomBcJl I 
11009 A H 

19 II 1600 AD 

JV- 

i 

(2) 

FS p 4 No 4 j 

{ 24 Amardld 
< Ry M 7 of 
l JnhSngir 

5-S*l6l2 A D 


0) 

FS p 48 No .30 

| 3! Khwurdld 
j Ry 10 of 
' Jnhingir 

12-6-1615 A D 

J*-y 

(41 

FS p 56 No 5 

j 14 Rajab 

1 1027 A H ? 

27-6-1618 A D 

(•— M tsy 

(5) 

FS p 46 No 29 

( 1 1 Shahrlwar 
{ Ry 14 of 
l Jahangir 

24-8-1619 A D 

Lt>* 

(6) 

FS p 48 No .31 

( Shahrlwar \ 
{Ry 16 of 
l Jahlngir 

18-9 1623 A D 

G/°) uy 

(7) 

IF 6 

( 17 Mthr Ry | 

< 6 oF Shshja f 
Ihinl i 

29 9 1633 A D 


(6) 

FS p 61 No 42 

( 12 Rajab 1 

1 1069 AH J 

26-3 1659 A D 

jz 

(9) 

FS p 16 No II 

( 26 Muhar *1 
xam 1070 j 
{ AHRy3of V 
( Alomgfr I 11 J 

3 10 1659 AD 

(jj^ 3 ) 1 

(10) 

LEIA p 55 

( 9Zul htjja ) 

{ 3 Ry of > 
l Alamgir I 1 

6-8-I660A D 

ui^TKr 


!• B hi rata Itihlaa Sanuhodhmka Manual* PootJ*. 
11 Rt*nal year 
*• Tha data W lrt**ular 
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Source where the 
original document 
is to be found 


Details of the date | Conversion of the 
from the docu- | date into the 
ment Christian reckon- 

' mg 


The year-name of 
the duodenal cycle 
mentioned m the 
document 


01 


:i2i 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


08) 


FS, p 76, No 48 


LEJA, p 45 


FS p 120, No 81 


FS, p 132, 
No 91 


FS, P 19, No 12 


LEIA, P 52 


FS, p 32, No 19 


FS, p 33, No 20 


(19) IF, 14 & 15 


( 5 Rabi‘1, 

R y5 

1 of ‘Alamgir I 

( 1 Safar 
j Ry J4 
l of ‘Alamgir I 

25Rab! ‘I, 
Ry 37 

of ‘Alamgir I 

[ MRajab, ) 
\ Ry 49 

l of ‘Alamgir I 

f 7 Safar, Ry 5 j 
\ of ‘Alamgir f 

III J 

[ 29 Sha'ban, ) 
Ry_6 

l of ‘Alamgirll J 

( 21 Muhar- "'J 
J ram, Ry II \ 

1 of Shah ! 
1 ‘Alam II j 

( 1 1 Rabi ‘II, ) 
J Ry II v 

; of Shah ; 

1 ‘Alam II j 

( 5 Jamadi II, ) 
Ry 13 \ 

, of Shah 
( ‘Alam II I 


7-10-1662 AD 


30-5-1671 AD 


14-11-1693 AD 


22-8-1705 A D 


10-10-1758 AD 


27-4-1759 AD 


18-5-1770 A D 


5-7-1770 AD 


15-9-1771 A D 








Lf-i 


cal 


iUsO 












All these documents are not concerned with any political 
matter. They refer to some land grant, remission of taxes 
etc As such it was necessary for the government officers 
and the grantee to know from what harvest of a solar year 
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tKe order contained m the document, should be executed In 
almost all these documents either of the two (hhartf ot 
rabr) harvests is specifically mentioned and the usage clearly 
shows how Mugbul rulers were obliged to adopt the solar 
year in civil administration 

This table shows that if you want to know the Turkish 
year name corresponding to any Christian year, you should 
just subtract 4 from the number of the Christian year, divide 
the remainder by 12 and the year name, corresponding lothe 
number in the new remainder, from the first table is the true 
Turkish year name But as every new year of this cycle 
began on the 20th or 2 1st of March (new style), you will have 
to subtract 4 instead of 3 from the number of the Christian 
year if the date in that year falls between 1st of January and 
20th or 2 1 st of March of that y ear u 

In Palell s chronology it is stated that in the month of 
Muharram, 1138 A H . 565 cycles lof this reckoning] 11 had 
elapsed, and the fourth or Hare] “ year of the follow- 

ing cycle was in progress But according to my method of 
computation the serpent year was in process and the tables 
given infra in the some book actually show that the Chmese 


» l„ it- .W t.U. I W si w. tbo 

,s, deenment. In th. t«t coloron. Where I found ony bre*uUHCr ta fl-J S™*-* 
ra n)U,,.omymelWete«npSulta. H U ihown In the puemherf. 

About lhe« Irrefulwltle. I mo* wille. few won!*. Seen. 

« he only .npwent .od not reel For U W be Ite objeel nl the BTMtra 
th.l the penlenU. gronl Wdner Into lore, not Iron, lb. »W *«' emopoodtaj 
, , f « n , Lu* from the ytn mentioned In tK* doemnent In e*» of 

^ eld. ^h the dele oithotkentnent bot to .ora. ye« pr^loo. to tbo «t 

IT* r MoTeo*, the hrepuWM.. In thl. t.bte below to th. document. Iron, 

note with much nune, .W .Ite, . thorou.h ewmhmllon rf * 

document from FS. I b*vo come to tb* cooelchm tbot tbo boob Bm no, bc«, odM 

-Ith M much cm « U Aoold W beee, 

II Word, ta iho brocket „• mine. 


UP 51 

m-iwe 
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yeat>name of the year corresponding to 1 138 A. hL was Yih- 
Se (wood-serpent) 16 

Postscript 

While writing the above article 1 had the impression that 
A lri'i~A J^bari does not mention the Turkish duodenal cycle. 
But 1 was mistaken. Since then I had the opportunity of 
going through the Ain in translation and I found that Abu’l- 
fadl, its author, describes this cycle or era at some length and 
gives its other name Aighurl. In it he lays down the method 
of knowing the animal name of a particular year thus 17 — (1) 
Add 1 to the number of the years of the Syromacedoman era 
and divide the sum by 12 ; or (II) add 7 to the number of the 
years of the Maliki era and divide the sum by 1 2 ; the animal 
name corresponding to the number of the remainder m each 
case will be the name of that particular year 

When Abu’l-fadl wrote the third book or rather the chapter 
on the eras from the third book of the Ain, 1905 years of the 
Syromacedonian era 18 or 5 1 6 of the Maliki era 19 had already 
elapsed Thus by the method given above we get the 7th, 
z.e., the Yunt(^i-J^i) year of the duodenal cycle current at that 
time The Ain is supposed to have been completed in' the 
42nd regnal year (1 597-98 A. D.) of Akbar. 20 According to 
my method of computation this year must be named as 
TakhaquI ((^^^) Akbar’ s 40th regnal year has been 
named as Qui m one of his own farmans . 21 The same 
result is arrived at by my method. Akbar’ s 39th 

16 P ^ People of China and Japan use one sixty year cycle which is the combine 
tion of the duodenal cycle and five elements, viz , wood, fire, earth, metal, water 

17 Aitx-i-A kbari, Vol II, translated by Jarret, Bioliotheca Indo-Mosltmica serias, 
pp 20, 29 

19 Ibid.p 25 

19 Ibid , p 29 , but 515 according to Gladwin’s version of the Am, p 233 
so Aln-i-Akbarl, Vol I, translated by Blochmann, Biography of Abul-fadl, p 
XXX B IM senes 

n BERAS, Vol XXI, pp 161 
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regnal year, therefore, must naturally be named as Yttot 
{* a "b0 It follows, then, that the chapter m the Ain dealing 
with the eras must have been written in the 39th year of 
Akbar's reign , n no matter when the Ain as a whole was 
completed 


* W* akall ihe urn? fault I *appo*c IT we m of otliet era* siren 

to Ure / In Into tl* rrfml ye*r ol Alb*r 
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HUMAYUN AND MALDEO 

Mr. Nishith Ranjan Ray, M.A 

Victoria Institution, Calcutta 

study of the relation between the Mughul Durbar and 
the Rajput states has hitherto been based mainly on the 
records of the contemporary Muhammadan writers./ Interest- 
ing results are, however, revealed when Raj’asthani sources 
are studied, for the latter throw, not unoften, light on events, 
which for reasons of their own, did not find mention in the 
writings of the courtier-historians of the Mughul Durbar 
v Perhaps an undue emphasis has hitherto been laid on the 
Muslim version of the events. In the interest of proper and 
impartial history, it is necessary that we should take non- 
Muslim sources into consideration as well The importance 
of the Rajput sources is more readily accepted when it is 
remembered that unfortunately the Rajputs and the Muslims 
being more often enemies than friends, the account of the 
latter writers is not always free from prejudice and partiality/ 
The late Dr^JTessiiuu^took immense pains to show in the 
pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1 the 
importance of Rajasthani literature consisting of historical 
poems, commemorative songs, stray couplets, Pidhiyas or 
geneologies, Vatas, Khyats or chronicles and biographical 
notices, as materials for the construction of medieval history 
from the non - Muslim point of view. In the words of the 
^lateDoctor, the Rajasthani chroniclers draw before us a 


1 J A.S B , 1919 
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picture of the Rajput life under the Emperors and at the 
same time of the Imperial life as seen through Rajput 
spectacles , and just as the Muhammedan chronicles are more 
copious in particulars referring to the Muhammadans, the 
Rajasthani chroniclers arc so in particulars referring to the 
Rajputs ) By producing his very learned and exhaustive 
notes on the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, 
Dr Tessiton has laid scholars interested in the reconstruction 
of an important branch of Indian history under a deep debt 
of obligation 

Maldeo, the Rather ruler of Marwar (1532-1562), has 
been condemned by the Muslim annalists for his alleged act 
of faithlessness m refusing to offer help and protection to 
Emperor Humoyun, after the latter was defeated at the battle 
of Bilgram and deprived of his throne by the Afghan leader, 
Sher Khan; .According to several Muslim writers, Maldeo 
had formerly professed allegiance to Humayun and had 
promised to help him "This Maldeo had sent letters to 
Bakkhei, declaring his loyalty, and offering assistance in 
effecting the subjugation of Hindustan 5 It was, therefore, 
a serious breach of faith on his port to have refused shelter 
to Humayun when he was in most need of it If we are to 
judge Maldeo’s conduct on the evidence of this statement, 
then undoubtedly it is indefensible But fortunately, other 
evidences are available as well, and these bear out the injustice 
the Rathor chieftain had received at the hands of contempo- 
rary and later Muslim writers / To understand Maldeo s 
posiUon it « necessary to review the politick situation in 
Northern India m the eventful years leading to Sher Shah s 


accession to power 

Babur died before he could consolidate h.s newly-con 
quered territories and fell upon his son and «cee**to lay 
secure the foundation of Timund rule in India But by 


i Ak}>oti EDW V p 211 
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character and temperament Humayun was unfit to play the 
role expected of him, atid he allowed matters to drift as they 
liked f faking advantage of his lack of energy and far- 
sightedness, enemies raised up their heads in several quarters 
and a bid for political supremacy in India was made by a 
number of powerful claimants j Bahadur Shah m Gujarat 
and Sher Khan in Bihar and Bengal were the two most 
formidable enemies of the Timur id power. Nor was the 
enmity confined to Muslim ranks Though most of the 
Rajput States in Western and Central India had entered into 
a state of decadence since the death of Rana Sanga, there 
was at least one principality whose ruler felt himself strong 
enough to take advantage of the political confusion and 
set up a strong and powerful Hindu state. This ambi- 
tious prince was Ray Maldeo of Marwar./ At the time 
of his accession his authority was practically confined to the 
districts of Jodhpur and Sojhat. Even the collateral branches 
of the Rathor family defied his authority Maldeo proceeded 
cautiously and handled the situation with considerable tact 
and determination ^According to Rajasthani accounts, he 
proceeded to bring the southern provinces of Marwar under 
control, and having subjugated Sivanaj constructed a chain of 
strong fortresses on the eastern boundary of his kingdom . 
Thereupon he turned to the north and north-east where he 
defeated yikramdeo, the ruler of Merta^ and annexed his 
principality. Sometime earlier he had taken occupation of 
vSachor and constructed there a well-defended fortress ^ysln 
1541 he turned against Bikaner,; and, having defeated and 
killed m battle its ruler Jetsi, ^annexed his state to Jodhpur, 
(MS. 30 of Des. Cat. of Bardic and Historical MSS., Sec. I, 
pt II, J.A S.B., 1919). ^While Maldeo was thus conducting 
his victorious campaigns, Humayun and Bahadur Shah were 
involved in war with each other This Bahadur- Humayun 
contest gave Maldeo the opportunity to carry out his aggres- 
sive designs.^ 
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The death of Bahadur Shah in 1 537 relieved Humayun 
of a aenous rival and Maldeo of a potential enemy But 
Humayun’s position was far from secure Jn the east Sher 
Khan had assumed considerable power and had openly 
defied the authority of the Mughul Emperor In the contest 
that followed, the sluggish Humayun came out worsted and 
Sher Khan's star was on the ascendants v In May, 1540, 
Sher Khan defeated Humayun jn the battle of Bilgram and 
occupied the throne of Delhi s Findmg his cause all but lost 
Humayun (led to Agra, and thence to Lahore >Jn this 
moment of extreme adversity he sought shelter in venous 
quarters During this period of wanderings Humayun paid 
a visit to Bhakkar towards the end of January, 1 542 * There 
Maldeo sent an envoy and offered to join Humayun with a 
force 20,000 strong * He is said to have promised “ to 
offer assistance to Humayun in effecting the subjugation of 
Hindustan ’ 1 According to Rajasthani version Humayun 
applied for help to Maldeo, and in response to the appeal 
the latter agreed to help the Emperor with an army 50,000 
strong * It appears probable that Maldeo onginated the pro- 
posal of alliance, since with him it was the outcome of a 
deliberate plan of action j Humayun left Bhakkar towards 
the close of September, 1541, and laid siege to the castle of 
Shewan Hence Maldeo must have sent his message in all 
probability eomeume between February and early September, 
1541 Maldeo was emboldened to take this step in view of 
several considerations, which Dr Qanungo in his Sher 
Shah’ T fully discusses Since June, 1 64 1 , Sher Shah had 
been absent in Bengal with a vast army, suppressing 
symptoms of provincial rebellion An Afghan conUngenl 

1 28th 26 1M1 

AV^aA-nama, I 362. 

« Tarikh i-Sind 280 
« TatnVt MJfclwf Elliot V p. 211 
« BUwwwan^th Rea, Btemf kfi Prtchin Rtjaoamu p 160. 
f Qmkm#o— Sher Shah p 273 
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50,000 strong had been away m Ghakkar country. Besides, 
Sher Shah’s authority m Gwalior and Malwa was far 
from consolidated as yet. ^Maldeo’s position was now well- 
established. His “banner waved over 52 districts and 84 
forts.” 8 He possessed immense wealth from salt-manu- 
facture of Sambhar and other lakes. He commanded an 
army 50,000 strong. 0 Besides the neighbouring states of 
Gujarat (since Bahadur Shah’s death m 1537) and Mewar 
(since the second sack of Chitor, 1 534-35) had entered into 
decline Maldeo had, therefore, strong reasons to induce 
him to promise help to Humayun Besides, Maldeo knew 
that enmity with Sher Shah could not be long postponed^ 
According to Rajasthani records, Kalyanmal, son of Jetsi, 
ruler of Bikaner, whom Maldeo had defeated and killed in 
battle, had fled to Sher Shah and urged upon him the 
necessity of crushing Maldeo. 30 (With the example of Rana 
Sanga before him, Maldeo prepared to attack Muslim 
dominion at a time when it had a weak representative like 
Humayun, and when Sher Shah’s power was yet to be con- 
solidated. The Rathor ruler rightly calculated that if 
Humayun responded to his call and made common cause 
with him, he would be able to mould the course of events m 
a manner as would suit his interests y The moment was 
favourable enough, and with unmistakable instinct Maldeo 
discerned the possibilities of the situation. x But Humayun 
failed him at this critical moment when after long and ardu- 
ous waiting the hour to strike had arrived. Humayun, 
however, seems to have laid more hopes upon acquiring 
Sind and Gujarat and accordingly made no response to 
Maldeo’s offer of alliance/ N Bent upon the recovery of Smd 
and Gujarat, the Mughul Emperor spent nearly a year in futile 
warfare Shah Husain Arghun, the ruler of Thatta tempo- 

8 Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Pt 2, p 286 

9 Tod — Annals of Marwar 

1® T ASB , 1919, p 43 Bisweswar Reu, Bharat \e Prachin Rajavamsa, p 166 
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rued and wasted six valuable months of Humayun 11 These 
futile activities only aggravated Humayun's distress, N “In 
this extremity he resolved upon marching to Maldeo^ one 
of the faithful zamindars of Hinduathan, who at that time 
surpassed all the zamindars of Hindusthan in power and m 
number of forces .from Jesalmir he marched with 

all possible speed till he reached the country of Maldeo 
Then he sent one Samsuddin Mahammad Atka Khan to 
Maldeo at Jodhpur,, while he himself halted for a few 
days 1 He arrived on 17th Rabi II, 949 H =July 31, 
1542 “ Humayun's arrival within Maldeo s territories was 
least expected ^Twelve months had passed by since Maldeo 
sent his message, and no reply was sent to it The oppor 
tunity had slipped off through sheer negligence \Mnldeo 
had now fully realised the helplessness of the situation He 
knew that under the changed circumstances, his project had 
not the remotest chance of bucccsb “When Maldeo was 
informed of the Emperor's helplessness he was much alarm- 
ed, for he knew that he had not sufficient forces of his own 
to withstand Shcr Khan *’ 11 Sher Shah had in the meantime 
been keeping close watch over the movements of Humayun 
and Maldeo At about the tune Humayun s agent arrived 
at Jodhpur, Sher Shah had also sent his own envoy to 
Maldeo 8 court ( Thus two agents representing two rival 
claimants simultaneously sougfit Maldeo s assistance With 
charnctenstic precision Maldeo understood the implications of 
the situation v Humayun’s was a lost cause and his rival s 
power was well-established and had almost become invul 
nerable He studied the situation dispassionately and closed 
with Sher Shah’s offer ^ Humayun noma” preserves for u. 

» Tabakal-i Akbarl Elliot V p 207 
H TaboM l ibid, Elliot, V p 21 1 

° Akbcr-narrui I p 372. 

11 Tabaket Elliot V p 212. 

1* Hamagan nanta Bevcrlclgc p 1M 
150 — 1290B 
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v a letter alleged to have been sent by Sher to Maldeo. The 
letter ran as follows — “By whatever means you know and 
can use, capture that king If you will do this, I will give 
you Nagor and Alwar and whatever place you ask fory’ 
(Quoted by Mulla Surkh m his letter to Humayun.) It is not 
clearly stated if any formal treaty was concluded between 
Maldeo and Sher Shah. But since the former is found ruling 
over these territories immediately after, there is reason to 
believe that a formal treaty was actually drawn up. \ Maldeo 
could not, therefore, offer Humayun any help, but he 
was even expected to make a captive of him But he could 
hardly persuade himself to adopt any harsh measure against 
a dethroned Prince seeking protection from him. Such a 
conduct was incompatible with Rajput sense of chivalry 
Following Humayun’s arrival Maldeo sent him “the 
customary gifts of fruits and some ashiafis and armour.’ ’3° 
But since the conclusion of the treaty with Sher Shah, 
it was no longer possible for him to persist m friendly 
attitude. “The above-mentioned (Maldeo) made excuses 
and sent a small gift of fruits But no sign of loyalty was 
visible which could comfort His Majesty ” 17 It was clearly 
the intention of Maldeo that his unwelcome guest should no 
longer stay within his dominions. He was “afraid that 
Sher Khan should be annoyed and send a large army to' his 
territory against Humayun To keep the Emperor m igno- 
rance Maldeo detained the envoy Atka Khan and did not 
give him permission to return [ But Atka Khan contrived to 
ascertain what was passing through the mind of Maldeo, 
and went off without any formal dismissal.’’ 18 Meanwhile, 
Mulla Surkh, Humayun’s ex-librarian had arrived at Jodh- 
pur, if not as an accredited agent, certainly to plead the 
ex-Emperor’s cause. But Maldeo’s alliance with Sher Shah 

16 Humayvn-nama, Beveridge, p 154 ' 

17 Jauhar — Tazhirat-ul-waqiat, quoted in Qanungo Sher Shah, p 273 

18 Elliot, V, P 212 
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had radically altered the situation and he contrived to send 
a warning to Humayun “March at once from wherever 
you are, for Maldeo intends to make you a prisoner Put no 
trust in his words ,IS It is clear from the above accounts 
that while Maldeo wished that Humayun should not prolong 
his stay in his kingdom, Maldeo loathed the idea of deli 
vering Humayun mto Sher Shah s hand He connived at 
Atka Khan s withdrawal Humayun, gready disappointed, 
thereupon withdrew from Jodhpur / The Rajasthani records 
give a different explanation of Humayun s withdrawal 
“Humayun stayed near Mandor for about 3 or 4 months At ) 
that time the Mughul Emperor was told by some person that 
Maldevji intended to appropriate his treasures In fear of 
losing his treasure, Humayun left Mandor and marched out 
of Marwar ’ *° According to another version, Humayun 
withdrew on receipt of the news of Maldeo s alliance with 
Sher Shah " ^laldeo was expected to pursue the fugitive 
prince This he feigned to do He did not actually move 
until Humayun had crossed considerable distance And 
even then he staged only a show of attack , v Nizamuddin tells 
us that Humayun s stragglers, 22 in number met the face of 
Maldeo and * unable to endure this, the enemy turned and 
his great enemy fled before such an insignificant troop 
The withdrawal of the Rajput troops seems^lo have been a 
deliberate one, prompted by feelings of compassion for the 
fugitive and helpless prince , 

The conclusion that naturally follows from the above 
account is that Maldeo was not the traitor he is supposed to 
have been He acted honourably and reasonably enough 
Hts offer of alliance to Humayun a year earlier evoked no 
response from the latter Hence so far as the relation between 

U Hnmovnn-ftaJT w p t54 
» Sir Amtwi Silver Jotrileo Volume, IL, p 2S6 
n Btoral *• PrScW " P l 64 - 

a Eliot V P 215 
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Humayun and Maldeo was concerned they stood entirely un- 
committed to any engagement. Moreover, Maldeo had been 
considerate to Humayun, even after he had entered into 
alliance with Sher Shah. Humayun therefore was to thank 
himself for his self-inflicted distress. His own negligence 
and shortsightedness were responsible for his failure .j Even 
when it was no longer possible foi Maldeo to support 
Humayun' s cause without serious danger to the safety of 
his state, ^Maldeo had served him well. Because of Huma- 
yun, Maldeo could not reinstate him on the throne of Delhi, 
but for his life Humayun was indebted to his chivalrous 
Rajput antagonist.^ 
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SOME FEASTS AND FESTIVALS AT THE 
COURT OF SHAH JAHAN 

Mr N L Ahmad, MA,B Lrrr (Oxon ) 

Irmail Colics c Andhcri Bombay 

Noit —I K»ve u*ed tho following abbrcrUtlon* in the foot note* — 

B for CH*r Chaman Brahman by Rai Gh&ndarbhan Brahmen. (British Mn*eom 
Mamneript. or 1892L 

L. for BadaHah Namah by Abdal Hamid LaborL (Bibliotheca Indka edition) 

R. D for Memoir* of Jahangir T ran *1* ted and edited by A. Roger* and H. 
Bcrerldge (1909 and 1914) 

S. for Arail I Salih by Mohammad Salih Kambo. (Bibliotheca Indie* ed i ti o n ) 


One of the great feasts at the court of Shah Johan was 
the Nawruz' or the feast of the Persian New Year It afforded 
splendid opportunity for lavish display of wealth and magni- 
ficence The festivities lasted for thirteen days or more, from 
the 1st Farwardin to the Ruz 1 sbarf-i oftab, which is the day 
when the sun enters the Anes The first and the last day of 
the feast were two special gala days The audience-hall was 
richly decorated with the Gujarati and Persian cloth of gold, 
brocaded velvets, brocades from Constantinople and China 
and European curtains The floor was covered with beauti 
ful carpets Pan and perfumes in beautiful jewelled gold 
trays were passed round among the audience ’ Amidst 
scenes of great splendour and dignity the emperor seated 
himself on the throne at an auspicious hour, that was chosen 


ILIA 186-189 191 193 1 B 7779 82^4 86-87 

a 1 252-84 j II 92-96. , , 

1 the Permbrn .bo 

Ibo tWa feririto of 1631 -erfred ■ 

U. two gold In*. «p.»mUfromlho«mp , »o r L. A, 364-3t* 
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by the astrologers. He awarded appointments and promo- 
tions, and presented the princes, nobles and officers with valu- 
able articles and gave away large sums of money in charity. 
Members of the royal family and nobles in turn made him 
their offerings. Scenes of great splendour and magnificence 
were witnessed during the Nauruz celebrations in the spring 
of 1633, when the emperor sat on the new throne (better 
known as the peacock throne), that had cost him ten millions 
of rupees m jewels and gold alone On that occasion, he 
presented the four princes with magnificent robes of honour 
and large sums of money in cash, and honoured Yamin-ud- 
daula Asaf Khan by awarding him the lofty title of Khan 
Khanan, a superb robe of honour and a jewelled sword, besides 
other favours. Many officers received promotions in rank. 
One hundred robes of honour were presented to the high 
dignitaries and nine hundred more to the other officers The 
famous poet Tahb Kalim, who composed an ode for the 
occasion, was weighted against gold, which was awarded to 
him The offerings received by Shah Jahan from the princes 
and the nobles during these festivities were worth 24 lakhs 
of rupees. 

The emperor’s birthday celebrations 8 were held twice a 
year. On the completion of the solar year he was weighed 
first against gold, then against silver and ten times against 
other metals. On his lunar birthday, he was weighed 
against gold, silver and six times against other metals 
The metals used in the weighing ceremonial were distributed 
among the deserving and the poor, for there was a common 
belief that alms and sacrificial offerings ward off impending 
calamities/ The ceremonial was adopted by Akbar on an 
elaborate scale ; the practice was continued by Jahangir. 
Shah jahan made some slight improvements in it 

5 l , I, A, 243-44 S.l. 321-22 

1 SeeR B. 1. 115, 160 
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Eidulfitar, the Muhammadan festival held on the 1st 
Shawwnf at the end of the Ramzan fasting was celebrated 
by the court with great solemnity and rejoicing Lahon* 
mnke3 the following mention about the Ramzan and the Eid 
of 1628 — Every evening during the month of Ramzan the 
Sadr, Musavi Khan, introduced a party of the poor and the 
needy into his majesty’s presence, by whose orders they were 
relieved of want and distress Thirty thousand rupees were 


thus grven in chanty in addition to the daily allowances and 
perpetual grants of land On Saturday evening, Ramzan 
30,1037 (June 3, 1628), the appearance of the crescent 
moon greeted everyone and the joy bands were played The 
following morning (the Eid day), the pnnees, nobles, 
courtiers and other state-officials assembled in the audience 
hall to offer their felicitations and greetings to the emperor 


He went in procession to the Eidgah to offer his prayers 
Gold was scattered among the people during the royal 
progress to and from the Eidgah Rai Chandtabhan 
Brahman s • description of the royal procession to the Eidgah 
is interesting -The spectacle on the Eid day when the 
empetor goes out from the palace to the Eidgah for public 
prayers is one of great pomp and pageantry The whole 
city in honour of the occasion is 'en view The houses and 
the bazars are all richly decked with biocades of innumer- 
able shades and colours Crowds of people from the 
neighbouring towns and villages swarm the capital eager 
to have a glimpse of their sovereign Under the supervision 
of the masters of ceremony and pageantry the royal route 
and the neighbouring grounds are exquisitely arranged and 
finely laid out The whole route is lined with troops ot 
mounted and infantry matchlockmen . rocket throwers and 
standardbearers, who in then gay costumes present a fine 


l L I A, 200 201 

• B , W* M*. 
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spectacle. In every house and at every corner side-shows are 
arranged and the atmosphere is thick with the sounds 
of trumpets, bugles and clarions Amidst such scenes 
the emperor rides out to the Eidgah on a richly caparisoned 
horse or mounts a royal elephant in an elaborate procession, 
which is at once solemn and gay. During the royal 
progress vast sums m gold are showered among the 
populace. The Mir Tuzaks wearing their turban crests 
and holding jewelled maces m their hands and the 
Yasawals (servants of parade) With gold and silver staffs are 
on duty on the route. In the procession 7 may be seen a 
large canopy in front of the state-umbrella, where the mem- 
bers of the princes’ staffs with jewelled fly- flaps m their hands 
are m attendance. The nobles come next followed by the 
imperial ensigns 'The mace-bearers with gold and silver 
maces held on their shoulders and the retainers and grooms 
wearing brilliant head-dresses and waist-bands march in 
their train. They are followed by the led Arab and Iraqi 
horses harnessed with gold and enamelled saddles, and 
elephants carrying their rich burden of gold howdahs and a 
jewelled throne. Then one notices another state-umbrella 
followed by the standard-bearers and drummers, and some 
more elephants carrying silver kettle drums and standards 
surmounted with the figure of a lion, a hand on a golden ball. 
Behind them the sons of the nobility carry the insignia of 
sovereignty, royal scales of justice, sword, dagger, quiver, 
shield, and the matchlock. The royal conveyances like the 
'tal^ht-i ravan ,’ 8 and the palanquins ornamented with jewel 
and enamel work and covered with pearl-curtams mark the 
tail of the procession. 

7 B (33a) does not give the exact order and arrangement of the procession on the 
plea of “ it being well known ” 

8 A throne gleaming with azure and gold, placed on a litter covered with 
scarlet or brocade, which eight chosen men, in handsome attire, cany on their 
shoulders Bernier Travels iri the Mogul Empire edited by Vincent A Smith 
0914), p 280), 
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The contrast is complete when the emperor after all this 
picturesque pomp and lavish pageantry reaches the Eidgah, 
wherein common with his humble subjects he bows low hia 
head on the ground The reciter of the Khutba on naming 
each imperial title receives robes of honour and awards in 
cash from the emperor 

Eid i molud ' or the Feast of the Prophet a nativity was 
celebrated on the evening of 1 1 th Rabi ul awal by recitations 
from the Koran and special lectures on the chief features of 
his luc Lahon w states that a meeting to celebrate this 
festival was held on November 8, 1628, under the president- 
ship of the emperor, and was attended by the Saiyeds, 
‘doctors of the sacred law scholars and saints To mark 
the solemnity of the occasion Shah Jahan took his seat on a 
carpet spread on the ground Twelve thousand rupees” 
were given to the poor, shawls were awarded to others, 
while a large number of people were entertained to delicious 
dishes, sweets and fruits, and were offered diverse kinds of 
delicate perfumes 

The feast of Lailal ul baral (night of happiness) was 
celebrated m the evening of 1 4th Shaban with gTand illumina- 
tions and a display of fireworks m the court of the Dlwan 
i am and on the plain under Jbaroka-i-Darshan Rai 
Chandrnbhan Brahman ” states that extensive illuminations 

* S I 617 
n Ul A- 230-231 

H Early In 1629 Shah Jahan directed that o© the au»p!ckra* day* of the Mnkarrw 
madan year ike followlnR wmi «konld be Riven every year In charity — 


Flnt ten day* of Mu Karr am 

R*. 

10 000 

Eventna of 1 Ilk Rabl I 

The Bodleian M«. of tke Badakak Namah Elliot 

R*. 

10 000 

369 70 a, (live* 

R*. 

12 000 

ErenlnR of 26th Rajab 

R»< 

10 000 

Evening of Mlh ‘lkaban i 

Ra. 

10,000 

The month of Ramtan 

R*. 

30 000 

« L II 167 163. 3. I 285-236 
« 38b-39a. 

U LA. 259 
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were a characteristic feature of most festive nights. Royal 
buildings, palace walls, gardens and reservoirs were all 
illuminated. Beautiful coloured glass lanterns and enamelled 
gold candclabras lighted the apartments. Temporary wooden 
walls and domes were specially created to be illuminated. 
The royal and private barges on the river were decorated and 
beautifully outlined with coloured lights 

Etd-i-gulabi u (rose-water festival), one of the daintiest of 
court festivals, was celebrated with taste and elegance on the 
1 3th of the Persian month Tir, which marked the commence- 
ment of the rainy season in India. The princes and the 
prominent nobles presented the emperor with jewelled flasks 
containing rose-water, jujube-tree flower juice and the aroma 
of orange flowers The other courtiers made him offerings 
of enamelled, gold or silver flasks 


i 


'C 4,5 ?74 
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VIGNETTES FROM THE DIARY OF 
ANANDA RANGA PILLAI OF 
PONDICHERRY (1736-1761) 

Rao Sahib Prof C S Srinivasachari, M A 

Artnomolai U ru certify 

I 


Ananda Range Pillai who should be ranked among 
Dinruts known to History along with Pepya and Grevde waa 
an acute observer of the troubled pohtica of South India 
in the fateful years that saw the disintegration of the 
M uhnmmadnn power in the Carnatic and the growth and 
finnl settlement of the conflict for dominion between the Eng- 
lish and the French Range Pillai was the son of Tiruvenga 
dam Pillai who had achieved fame and prosperity by his skill 
in dealing with Europeans He was a very influential mer 
chant at Pondicherry where he had been invited to setde by 


hia brother in low, Nainiya Pillai, who was then the courtier 
or Chief Indian Agent at the Trench settlement Guruva 
Pillai, the aon of Nainiya, who was subsequently disgraced 
by governor Duhvier(171 5 19), personally sailed to France and 
laid his grievances before the Regent, the Duke of Orleans 
After vindicating his honour and recovering bis rank, Guruva 
Pillai relumed to Pondicherry and along with Tiruvengadam, 
bu.lt up the lost credit of the Indian merchants with the 
French Under Governor Lenoir (1726-35) and his successor 
Dumas (1735-41), Ananda Ranga Pillai, who had early shown 
great promise of abilities and skdfully continued m the foot 
steps of his father who died at a comparatively early age in 
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1 726, came to occupy a most influential position and retained 
his rank and importance even down to his death only just a 
few days before the surrendei of Pondicherry to General 
Coote in January, 1761 . Ranga 'Pillai felt early the urge in 
him to keep a diurnal account of the significant happenings 
at Pondicherry and of other historical and social events that 
came within his puiview He attached much importance to 
the keeping of a diar}' and when he sent his younger brother 
to Madras during the days of the French occupation of ihat 
place, he gave strict instructions to the latter to maintain a 
regular diary and to note in it everything of importance 'that 
occurred After the death of Ranga Pillar himself, his ov^n 
nephew, Tiruvengadam Pillai (junior) continued to maintain 
a record which ran on to the beginning of 1771 and is still 
in the possession of the family Ranga Pillai’s Diary has 
run to twelve volumes in its English translation, 1 * 3 m spite of 
the fact that there were several gaps in the narrative now 
available, some running on for months at a stretch. 

II 

Till 1846, i e , till after more than a century after Pillai 
began to keep a diary, its existence was unknown , it was 
then unearthed by M Gallois Montbrun, whose son was the 
Mayor of Pondicherry for a long time The copy which M 
Montbrun then made was imperfect , he apparently satisfied 
himself only with a selection of excerpts from the Diary 
though he subsequently brought out a portion of the blanks 
in a supplemental volume which was not available to Sir 
Frederick Price when he began on behalf of the Goveinment 
of Madras to edit and translate the Diary M. Ariel made 
another copy of the Diary which he presented to the Bibho- 
theque Nationale of Pans. A translation was made m 1870 

1 The Pnvate Dwr V °f Ananda Ranga Pillai, Dubash to Joseph Francois 

Dtipleix Or, from Tamil by Sir J F Price and H H Doduell ^Madra., 1904- 

1928 ) 
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byM Laudeofthat portion of the Diary which gave on 
account of the siege of Pondicherry in 1748 by Admiral 
Boscawen M Julien Vmson the well-known Tamil scholar 
and Professor of the Special School of Living Oriental 
Languages at Paris, translated portions of the Diary in 1889, 
and he followed up this first production by publishing in 
1894 another volume amplifying these under the title of ‘Les 
Francois dans 1’ lnde This does not, however go beyond 
1 748 and refers only to a few selected topics Reference may 
be profitably made in this connection to Montbrun s Li/e of 
Ananda Rnngn Piliai 5 

The subsequent efforls of French scholars at the farther 
elucidation of the Diary did not seem to have made any pro- 
gress further than transcriptions and translations of selections 
and extracts from it, nor did M Vinson the most prominent 
of them, proceed beyond the close of the first Anglo-French 
War (1746-48) in his book “Les Francois dans l' Inda ” 
(1894) 

The Government of Madras moved in the matter, at the 
suggestion of Lieut General H Macleod, the Consular 
Agent at Pondicherry at the time, and Sir G W Forrest who 
was the Director General of Imperial Records at Calcutta 
(1 894 1900) ordered a transcription of the Diary Forrest, in 
the course of examining the documents at Fort St George 
which threw a light on Clive's part in the Carnatic struggles, 
incidentally went through the relevant records preserved m the 
Pondicherry Archives It was in ope of these visits to Pondi 
cherry that the Diary was bro ight to his notice and it was 
mainly his suggestion that induced the Madras Government to 
obtam a -copy of the Diary and arrange for its translation and 
) 

1 Notk* Sot La Chrcniqvo En Len/fae Tamil* Et Sar L*t Via D Ananda-Ranx*- 
p(Uai Courtier de La Compasnle Francabc Dei Inde* Chef dti Malayan A 
Pendlchhp MrnnMobdar De Troii MUle Cheoaux Comm widen I da Fort Ft Jesuit Jar 
da DWncl De CWnflfefxrfl. (Pocdlcterry 1649) 
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publication. 8 Forrest often quoted m his valuable biography of 
Clive from Ranga Pillai 5 s Diary , five volumes of which had 
been published then Forrest naturally attached great histori- 
cal value to the observations and notes of Ranga Pillai and 
deemed him to have been a most shrewd observer 

The first transcription was made from the incomplete copy 
of M Montbrun and not from the original Diary. A later 
and more faithful transcription was made by Mr. K. Ranga- 
chariar, Assistant to Sir Frederick Price and Superintendent 
of Records in the Secretariat, Fort St. George, who discover- 
ed that some of the original volumes of the Diary were 
missing and not traceable and also that c portions of M Mont- 
brun’s copy of which no originals could be found, had 
disappeared since General Macleod^s transcription was made. 5 
A statement is given by Sir Frederick Price 4 of ( I ) the ori- 
ginals of the Diary now extant showing the periods for which 
they were available; (2) copies m the possession of M 
Montbrun for which no originals could be found , and (3) 
portions of the Diary for which neither originals nor copies 
were forthcoming The principal lacunae occur from Novem- 
ber, 1738 to June, 1740, from October, 1750 to April, 
1751 , from December, 1753 to September, 1754, and from 
September, 1 758 to January, 1759. It was very doubtful if 
the copy made by M. Ariel for the Paris National Library 
should contain the missing portions , and possibly, without 
much doubt, these breaks represent lost volumes. 

The translation as it has appeared has been provided with 
a table of contents prefixed to each chapter and with amplified 
marginal notes on each page, besides good introductions and(^ 
index notices furnished for each volume. 

A clearer perspective of the search for the recovery of 
these diaries is given m the valuable information that I con- 
trived to obtain from the late M A. Smgaravelu Pillai, 

" Mil of Preface to Forrest’s Life of Lord Chve, Vol I, (1918) 

l Pp xvi and xvn of the Introduction to Vol I of the Diary (1904) 
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Curator of the Historical Records of French India, regard 
ing the history of the resuscitation and publication of 
the Diary The information was supplied to me m Decern 
ber, 1927, m response to my request for it as 1 then began to 
contribute a series of articles entitled “The Historical 
Materials in the Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736- 
61) to the Journal of Indian History 1 It contains among 
other matters, the following sequence of events connected 
with the unearthing and publication of the Diary 

When in 1870 the statue of Dupleix was set up in 
Pondicherry, M Laude, Advocate-General, brought out 
“J_c Siege de Pondichery en 1748 consisting of exuacts 
from the diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai 

Next, M Julien Vinson, the noted Tamil scholar and 
o son of Hyacin de Vinson, Judge at Pondicherry and 
Curator of the Government Public Library, brought out (in 
1894) the well known “ Les FrancaiB dans 1 Inde 

After him this important diary was neglected by 
scholars , and the English have got the credit of resuscitating 
interest in it 

Hearing that the original volumes of the Diary were in 
a disorganised and confused condition m the house of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, M Singaravelu requested permission 
from Mr Tiruvengada Pillai, the then head of the family of 
the dianst to set about personally arranging and classifying, 
mainly chronologically, the diary matter and also a large 
number of historreal documents lying in a big box m the 
house, on which insects were making great ravages M 
Tiruvengadam Pillai has two sons of whom the elder was 
on invalid devoid of any interest in this matter The 
younger was a clever and learned man, and evinced consi- 
derable interest in the documents and the diary and he was 
eager to have these not only edited in Tamil but also 

. Vot V 1. Vo! XVII-complolod In 19 .ort.1 ilkto. (1927 1935)- no- .wtc 

print In book form 
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translated He proposed first to publish the verses in Tamil 
sung by various poets describing the life and achievements of 
the Dubash and then to take up the matter of' the publication 
of the Dio y. Some pages of the Lije were indeed printed; 
but the work could not be continued owing to unforeseen 
difficulties Unfortunately both the sons of Tiruvengada 
Pillai died soon after this date. 

It was m 1097 that IV3 Smgaravelu first inspected the 
Diaiy , m 1900 he perused the volumes a second time, but 
found that several of the precious documents had dis- 
appeared, like many others before them In 1902 the 
Madras Government deputed Mr K Rangachariar to go to 
Pondicherry and compare the two volumes of proofs with 
him with the original volumes of the Diary. Thus M. 
Smgaravelu describes his part m the service of the resuscita- 
tion of the diary : — “ By the will of God, or by a piece of 
luck coming m my way, Mr Rangachariar consulted me; 
and I went through some portions and found that the transla- 
tion of the Diary from 1736 to 1746 was not made from the 
original volumes of the diary, but fiom a copy of extracts. 
He was surprised and declared that the material with his 
Government was only this copy from which Sir Fiederick 
Price and himself had been translating. I assured him that 
I would secure for his use the ongmal volumes of the Diary 
from which a complete transcription might be made afresh. 
He readily agreed to this plan and the Madras Government 
accorded their generous sanction to this arrangement I went 
over to the house of M Montbrun and handed over to Mr 
Rangachariar two volumes of the manuscript original of the 
Diary which, even to-day, continue to be m the possession of 
the Madras Government Mr. Rangachariar used to go over 
to Pondicherry, stay with me for three or four months at a 
stretch, examine the proofs of his translation along with me 
and clear all his difficulties He did this on three or four oc- 
casions and corrected his translation m the matter of the cor- 
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rect spelling of the names of ships and men m particular, veri- 
fying them and other points from our archives and Government 
records It was I that have been uniformly helping m these 
and other ways in the work of the English translation of the 
Diary from its beginning down to the present year, with the 
twelfth volume of the work m the press The letters add- 
ressed to me on this subject are so numerous as to occupy 
two drawers fully 1 have just written clearing certain doubt- 
ful points raised in the course of then translation of the 


twelfth volume, by the Record Office, Madras , and I am 
ready to help in a similar manner, in the answering of subse- 
quent queries that may be made The General Introduction 
given os preface to the first volume of the Translation by Sn 
Frederick Price was prepared with the help of the French 
manuscript note supplied by me Both Sn Frederick Price 
and Mr H H Dodwell, his successor in the task (of transla- 
tion) consulted me, as well by correspondence os by meeting 
me personally, in respect of then doubts and difficulties 
Even now I am corresponding with Mr Dodwell in London 
When 1 asked him why my name and services were not 
noted in the General Introduction, he replied that it was a 


mistake of omission on the part of his predecessors and that 
the omission would be rectified soon In the first page of the 
Introduction to the eighth volume (1922), he wrote as 
follows "The present instalment of the Diary covers the 
period from May 3, 1751 to December 8, 1753 As will be 
seen from the list of entries, they are very irregular N° 
reason can be assigned for this, as it has not been possible to 
check the Madras transcript with the original Diary which 
was formerly preserved at Pondicherry or even with the 
transcript by M Gallois Montbrun Mr Singaravelu Pillai 
to whom the discovery of the MS was originally due and to 
whose courteous and learned aid I have often had recourse, 
informs me that the Gallo, s- Montbrun papers were "reparably 
damaged in the cyclone which raged at Pondicherry m 1916 
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and that the original diary for this period has long since 
d’sappeared. More than one passage in the Madras trans- 
cript is evidently corrupt , the most important cases of this 
are indicated m my foot-notes.” 6 

He then continues : — 4 * The primary evidence as to my 
resuscitation of the original diary from oblivion is to be found 
in the journal, Balabhaiati, first volume, pp. 169-173, pub- 
lished by Mr V. V. Subrahmanya Iyer of Bharadwaj 

Ashram, Shermadevi It thus says : When 

later Mr. K. Rangachariar came over to Pondicherry and 
sought for a competent hand to help him m arranging the 
matter of the diary, it was my precious friend and Assistant 
Curator of the Government Record Office, Mr. Smgaravelu 
Pillai, that came to his help and rendered assistance in all 
possible ways. Had it not been foi his aid that translation 
would have remained valueless. The trouble that he took in 
searching out the volumes of the original Diary and its trans- 
cript lying m the houses of Ananda Ranga Pillai and 
Montbrun transcript was destroyed , m the storm that raged 
at Pondicherry eight years back His (Smgaravelu Pillai’s) 
grief at this loss is greater than the grief of one who has lost 
an immense fortune So great m his love of learning. 
Mr Dodwell who is at present editing the English transla- 
tion has also written warmly m praise of the help rendered 
by him. * * ” 

The portion of the original diary extending from April 
9, 1760, to January 12, 1 761 , was discovered by me in 1900 
in the course of an examination of the papers and books m 
Ananda Ranga Pillai s house. There was no copy of this 
cither wth M. Montbrun or m the Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris 1 had two copies made of the MS., reserving one 
ror my own use and sending the other through M Julien 
Vinson to the B.bliotheque Nationale. This copying was 

dated 23 12 1927. 27-9-1928 and 21-10 1928. 
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done in January, 1901 The late Mr Bharati took my copy 
for perusal and handed it after use to Mr Srinivasachanar, 
son of Mandayam Knshnamachanar of Tnphcane, who 
wanted to publish it in his journal, India Vidjaya, in Tamil 
But he could not get the necessary permission for such 
publication from the members of Ananda Ranga Pillai’a 
family Finally Mr V V Subrahmanya Iyer published 
in his Bslabh&ratl, in exfenso, that portion of the volume 
discovered by me till April 22, 1760 His untimely death 
and that of his son are well known to us My copy of this 
portion of the Diary has disappeared along with his death, 
as my numerous queries relntmg to it addressed to his 
successors in work and his relatives have proved fruitless 

" A copy of this portion, prepared by the late Mr K 
Rangachariar, is now in the Madias Record Office , its 
original also is now there A translation of it is now in the 
press This is the last volume of the Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai 

“Mr V V S Iyer has further written m p 1 70 of his 
Bilabharati thus ‘The copy of this portion of the Diary 
was copied by M Singaravelu Pillai and the then Curator of 
the Pondicherry Record Office It was placed at my disposal 
by my friend Mr Srinivasachanar For this 1 am very 
grateful to my fnend and to M Singaravelu Pillai ’ 

“Another testimony to my discovery of this portion of 
the Diary is this Both in M Vinson’s Les Francois dam 
V Inde and in the collection of M Montbrun there is no 
mention of this Diary portion This has been omitte 
necessarily from the firtt English translation, but in the 
final translation of Vo! 1 it .a mentioned in the list o 
volumes, as drawn up by Mr Rangachariar, in the General 


Introduction . I0n7 

“ Yet a point to be noted as testimony is this In 
when 1 made an investigation into the condition and number 
of the original diary manuscripts in the possession o 
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descendants of Dubash Ananda Ranga Pillai, a letter was 
written by Vijiayananda Tiruvengada Pillai (the then head 
of the family) giving a list of the manuscript volumes in his 
possession, the original of which I am enclosing herewith. 
From this list you will see that the first volume of the manus- 
cript original extends from April 28, 1 750 to October 29, 
1750, which shows that the two previous volumes of manus- 
cript were not m his possession. If he had them with him 
he would have included them m his list. This letter will 
be clear evidence that I discovered the first two volumes 
from the house of M. Montbrun and was instrumental m 
sending them on to the Madras Government through Mr 
Rangachariar .These will clearly prove that I discovered 
the original MS. Diary, Vols. I and II.” 7 


" The following letter from the representative of Ananda Ranga Pillai’s family 
m reply to a query from M Smgaravclu Pillai gives information as to the pottions of 
the Diary still with the family 


My dear friend, 

I am in receipt of your letter I was prevented from replying to it even the 
da> before yesterday (as 1 intended) because some of the bocks required were then 
with my father As a result of my examination to day, I find thr following manus- 
cript boobs of the Diary here 


April 28. 1750 
April 24, 1752 
September 4, 1754 
April 10, 1757 
April 12, 1759 
April 9, 1760 
Maj 26, 1766 
Mn> I, 1767 
April 10, 1795 


October 29, 1750 
April 5, 1753 
March 29, 1755 
September 21, 1758 
April 8, 1760 
April 12, 1761 
April 30, 1767 
February 8, 1770 
January 15, 1796 


There •« no other \olume besides these One gentleman from Madras came 
to me j e'terdiv ard told me that he had copies of those volumes not here and that 
the o ipinal* are here Is this true ? Who has got the originals now? 


Yours faithfully, 

Vqnya Durai Ranga Pillai, 
'Ananda Ranga Pillni’s House, 
Pondicherry, 10 I-I902 
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HI 

Ranga Pillai'a Diary has been unique ns a piece of his- 
torical record rare among Indians It reflects, as has 
been well remarked by Sir Frederick Price, the "inmost 
thought and reflections of an extremely able, level headed 
Onental, and of his criticism — which at times are of the 
freest character — of his fellows and mnsters It is a strange 
mrxlure of things trivial ond important , of familj matters and 
affairs of state , of business transactions and soanl life of the 
daj , interspersed with scraps of gossip, all evidently record- 
ed ns they came to the mind of the diarist, who might well 
be dubbed the " Indian Pepys Homely os is ns diction, 
there nrc in it descriptions of men and things which are 
vividly life-like, and passages which are startling , some in 
their pathos, and others m their shrewdness 

Ranga Pillni is seen at his best when writing of Dupleix 
and of his defects of temper and character Of course he 
displays an unduly developed vein of self-conceit in some 
places When he wrote in his entry for February 23, 1747, 
he made the following observations which nrc strikingly 
revealing both of his own temper and of his inmost 
thought about Dupleix “ It will be that, in some matters, 

1 act according to the Governor s directions, and, in others, 
follow my own views, and he will seek to injure me by 
insinuations with regnrd to the latter But I rely on the 
justice of God As God is my judge, I act honestly before 
him In these negotiations with the Muhammadans, my 
sole object was to bring everything to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. ond to win a good reputation for the Governor ns well 
ns for myself With this purpose in view, I spent even my 
own money I passed sleepless nights My whole thoughts 
were occupied in planning how to bring about peace with 
the Muhammadans God knows and the Governor 
and I know, how 1 exerted myself in this matter No 
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one else can form any idea on this subject. As a 
consequence of my efforts, the Governor has acquired 
immense credit.” 

Of course, Ranga Pillai’s ambition was generously fed 
even by small attentions paid to him by persons round him. 
Mahfuz Khan, the elder bi other of Nawab Muhammad All, 
is said to have praised him to Governor Dupleix in these 
words : ‘ ‘ His present position is one too insignificant for a 

man of his parts. He should be Vizier to the Nizam; nay, 
to the Emperor If he had his deserts, he should fill no other 
office” This praise went home to the diarist’s heart and 
was greettly cherished. 

When Dupleix departed for Europe in disgrace in October, 
1754, the diarist sententiously reflected on his unfortunate 
fall as follows : — ‘ * He (Dupleix) had hoped to leave his 
bones in Pondicherry Yet now, he had been dismissed, 
accused and anested Such is the fate of the man who 
seeks his own will without the fear of God Who can trust 
in wealth 7, Nasir Jang, though Lord of the six subahs and 
a half in the Deccan foi the Delhi Padshah, yet trembled 
for his countries and the Pathans, Himmat Bahadur Khan 
of Kandanur (Kurnool), ‘Abd-ul-nabi of Cuddapah, ‘Abd- 
ul-Majid Khan of Savanur and Bankapuram, his son Karim 
Khan and others, conspired together to kill him , but the 
credit of it was ascribed to M Dupleix, so that the throne 
of Delhi shook at the terror of his name. His army accom- 
panied Salabat Jang to the Narmada, 200 leagues away and 
gloriously defeated Sau Bhaji Rao ; yet this great man has 
been arrested and put with his property on board ship. 
Such is the fate of the man who seeks his own will without 
the fear of God , but he who acts with circumspection, and 
refrains from molesting the upright, escapes falling into 
sin. But a man s thoughts depend upon the times and 
seasons. Who then can be blamed 3 Such is the world. 
He who is destined to happiness will be wise ; and he who is 
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destined to misery will be foolish Do not the Vedas say so? 
What was to be has come to pass ” 

In the last years of the diarist s life, when the power of 
the French and the prosperity of Pondicherry were definitely 
going down, Ranga Pillai gave, under the caption — Parti- 
culars of the Governors of Pondicherry, dated Thursday, 
March- 24 , 1 757 — the following interesting piece of informa- 
tion, intended perhaps as a fond memory of his former day’s 
prosperity and influence, in this period of political and finan 
cial depression The account is interesting as an example 
of the extraordinarily accurate memory that he possessed 
The following is the substance of his account 

Flacourt, who was the second in Council under Martm 
(1701 06), acted as Governor, when the latter became too ill 
to attend to business and continued to be in charge till the 
arrival of Dulivier from Bengal, who was Governor on two 
occasions, first from February, 1707 to July, 1708 and for the 
second time, from about September 1713 to about August 
1715 Hebert and Duhvier were General and Governor res 
pectively up to the middle of 1718 Nainiya Pillai, the Chief 
Dubash at the time, was imprisoned by Dulivier without 
consulting the Councillors Nainiya Pillai appealed to the 
Duke of Orleans the Regent of France for reinstatement 
The diarist states that Hebert and Duhvier were both of 
them justly punished by the French Government for this act 
of injustice (1718-19) La Prevostiere who now became 
Governor (1718-1721), had Kanakaraya Mudah removed 
from the office of Chief Dubash to which he had been 
appointed by Hebert At this point, the diarist sajs that 
the Company and the Ministers were persuaded to order that 
no member of Kanakaraya Mudah s family should hereafter 
be appointed Courtier It may be remembered that Nainiya 
Pillai was an uncle of the diarist and had invited the latter 8 
father, Tiruvengadam Pillai who was previously trading at 
Madras, to settle at Pondicherry in 1716 Hebert had dis 
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graced Naimya Pillai and ill-treated his son, Guruva Pillai. 
Guruva Pillai had gone to France and personally represented 
the injustice done to him and his family before the Regent, 
the Duke of Orleans. Both he and Tiruvengadam Pillai -were 
restored to their previous positions by La Prevostier who had 
become the ad interim successor to Hebert. 

A Telugu work on prosody entitled “Ananda Rangarat- 
chandamu ” which is a treatise on prosody and is dedicated to 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, by its author Kasturi Rangayya Kavi, 
contains, in its introduction, an account of the genealogy and 
family of Ranga Pillai. The father of Ranga Pillai was a 
native of the village of Aynavarm, near Perambur (a part of 
the present city of Madras) : he knew several foreign 
languages, — French, English, Portuguese, etc , and could 
“tackle any European and beat any padre” The account 
given in the work maintains throughout its course a tone of 
exaggeration of Ananda Ranga Pillai’s services and gives him 
a prominent share in all the achievements of Dupleix and the 
French — the release of Chanda Sahib from his Maratha prison, 
his successes, the defeat of Nasir Jang, the establishment of 
French influence at the Nizam’s court, etc. The style follows 
the conventional mode of praise of literary patrons There 
is also to be noticed the Ananda Ranga Vijaya, a Champu 
Kavya, composed by The poet Srinivasa, about A D 1752 
and celebrating the lives of Tiruvengadam Pillai and Ananda 
Ranga Pillai. It also tells us how Tiruvengadam Pillai grew 
to be powerful at Pondicherry and helped in securing justice 
and honour for his relative, Guruva Pillai, from the French 
King himself. Ananda Ranga Pillai perhaps utilised the 
family traditions and the journal maintained by Naimya 
Pillai for his information. The account as given by him 
here is not very accurate m a few places, particularly 
with reference to the dates of the accession and departure 
of the Governors and of Naimya Pillai’s disgrace and 
restoration. 
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Lenoir is praised by the dianst as a very capable, just 
and intelligent man It was during his Governorship, (or 
the second time, which began in 1726, that Ranga Pillar s 
phenomenally rapid rise to influence began During Lenoir s 
ten years rule, Pondicherry progressed by leaps and bounds 
in its prosperity He ruled in such a way that “ the Nizam 
and other Muhammadan rulers and the European and Carna- 
tic governments and others, pronounced that God had been 
pleased to make truth, justice, ability, broadness of mind and 
all other good qualities dwell in the person of M Lenoir 
and that he was fit to occupy the throne of Delhi itself 

Then the account continues • — "Dupleix was destined to 
hear the beating of naubat (imperial kettledrum) in Pondi- 
cherry which no other European in India had been fortunate 
enough to enjoy, and to have the Padshah 8 standards borne 
before him ' The diarist claimed special credit for himself, 
and a large shore of the responsibility as well, for the success 
of Dupleix in the operations against the English in the years 
! 746-48 An illustration of the dianst s meticulous know- 
ledge of the details of the previous administrations is afforded 
by the protest that he recorded against the order of Governor 
De Leyrit in 1758 that Soupne, the commander of the forces, 
should be visited by the amaldar, and other representative 
officials and headmen on ceremonial occasions The dianst 
personally disliked De Leynt and his administration but hated 
the very idea of the superiority of the military over the civil 
element His remarks on this matter are worth reproduction 


in this paper 

“ During the governorship of M Lenoir, M Lebo, he 
King’s man, arrived in 1728 as the chief of command of the 
Fort and troops M Lenour thought that he would be power 
less if this man commanded the Fort without regard to him, 
and writing to Europe, obtained a letter from the King for bis 
removal So M (La Farafle) was the only Major-General, 
and ever since M Lemurs tone the Governor has been 
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called Commandant-General. Now M. Soupire is the 
Brigadier who has come to conduct the war. The first in mili- 
tary rank is called Marechal de France ; next to this is the 
Lieutenant-General ; below this is the Marechal-de-camp ; 
below him is Brigadier , then Colonel , ' then Commandant ; 
then Capitame ; then Major, and lastly the officers. The 
Minister, then the General, then the Governor and lastly the 
Councillors are the people m charge of the administration of 
the country, and these should be visited by the amaldars, 
the ryots, the mahanattars (caste headmen). In ignorance of 
'this, M. Leyrit told the amaldars and ryots to visit M. 
Soupire, the Brigadier, and so the Governor has spoiled 
everything.” 8 

In the dark days that followed Lally’s repulse from 
before Madras, the disaster at Wandiwash and the progress 
of the siege operations of the English round Pondicherry, the 
diarist continues to maintain submission to the impending fate, 
though he was seized with serious forebodings about the fate 
of the French and his own beloved Pondicherry In one 
place the diarist expressed his willingness to do his unenvi- 
able duty of maintaining at his own expense a body of 
sepoys at the critical time and said that he should not fail 
‘ ‘when the Company is on the verge of rum for I have 
lived here 50 years under the French flag, serving the 
Company and eatmg its food, so that the 'very blood m my 
veins is the Company’s.” When an exodus of Indian 
citizens from Pondicherry began on a large scale in March, 
1760, the diarist, while noting that the panic-stricken people 
went away to the extent of nearly half the town, mentioned 
with pride the fact that my own relatives and my family 
remain here.” He did not value the Mysore alliance that 
Lally sought so desperately towards the end and wrote that 


Pg ^3-94 of the Diary, Vol XI, 
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1 ' the Mysoreans and even the pariahs among them treat 
French officers and people of the government more like dogs 
than men This is the result of M Lally's seekmg the 
assistance of the Mysoreans who value the French as 
naught ” The Diary breaks off from September 24, 1760, 
■when Rangn Pillar perceived the rapidly approaching end 
It was again begun from Saturday, January 10, 1761, 
four days before his death, probably by the nephew 
who continued the entry after Pillai’s death At la9t, 
four days after Ranga Pillai had been earned to the 
burning place, Coote's English Grenadiers replaced the 
French Guard at the Valudavur Gate at Pondicherry and 
the English flag was hoisted over its Fort Louis He was 
only 52 years of age when he died, but the misery of the 
times and his own physical decline hastened his end Thus 
disappeared an acute Indian observer who was far better in- 
formed on political matters than any other Indian of the times 
and his diary contains more authentic details of a political 
nature than that which any other Indian at Pondicherry could 
have kept He knew most intimately all that was going on m 
the Indian quarter and was very accurate and valuable in 
watching the course of the trade and feeling the pulse of the 
popular sentiment 
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SIVAJI’S CHARTERS TO THE DUTCH 
ON THE COROMANDEL COAST 

Prof K A Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. 

Madras University 


Grant Duff gave an excellent account of the Carnatic 
expedition of Siva]i (1677-8 A.D.) in Chapter IX of his 
History of the Mahiattas, and a more recent and detailed 
narrative of the same expedition has been furnished by 
Professor Sarkar in Chapter XII of his Sivaji and his Times. 
There are valuable notices of the expedition in the Memoirs 
of Francois Martin (Vol. II, pp 88-193), which have been 
translated by Mr. S. N Sen in his Foreign Biographies of 
Sivaji (pp. 261-354) The third volume of the Coipus 

i t 

Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum of Heeres and Stapel 
published in 1 934 contains translations in Dutch of some 
charters which the officers of the Dutch East India Company 
obtamed from Sivaji or his representatives during the short 
period when Sivaji commanded most of the Coromandel 
coast, and it will be of some interest to give some account of 
these charters here. 

Sarkar has observed that the chief of the Dutch factory 
at Tevenapatam (Cuddalore) waited on Sivaji at Vrddhaca- 
lam in August, 1677, with presents of * scarlet silk stuffs, 
sandalwood, rose-water, Maidive cocoanuts, cloves, and 
sword-blades. Francois Martin is no friendly witness where 
the Dutch are concerned, and his statements, of which there 
are several, on the course of the negotiations between the Dutch 
and Sivaji must be accepted with reserve. Still they may be 
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collected here before we take up the contents of the actual 
charters obtained by the Dutch from Srvaji and his lieuten 
ants Martin notes that in July, 1677, on some date before 
the 24th, the messenger who brought some letters to him 
from his embassy to Sivaji met on his way two Dutchmen 
in palanquins, others on horses and a large retinue of country 
soldiers nnd men carrying presents, going to pay a visit to 
Sivaji J The two embassies met again in August and 
exchanged courtesies , Martin states that the Dutch party 
was headed by the chief of the factory of Tevenapatam, and 
adds that the Dutch did not gam much by these embassies 
which resulted only in much expenditure, inconvenience and 
embarrassment, with no adequate return 5 De Jnger, one of 
Dutch envoys to Sivaji, was ‘ at last released in November, 
1677 * Up to March 1678, says Martin, the Dutch had not 
got the fi mum from Sivbji’s officers for the security of then 
trade at Tevenapatam , they got at length permission to 
establish themselves at Porto Novo on the same terms as 
under Sher Khan, and this had cost them a good deal 1 In 
September, 1 678, Martin reports certain suspicious movements 
of Dutch ships in Porto Novo between the 8th and 10th 
which caused disquiet in Pondicherry, and states that Gopala 
Pandit, Subadar of Tevenapatam and Porto Novo, also 
noticed those movements of the Dutch, and desired that he 
and Martin should report to each other whatever ' they 
observed regarding them the Dutch continued to embark 
their effects on the 12th and Gopala Pandit wrote that he had 
heard on good authority that they entertained designs 
against Pondicherry 5 Martin also heard that the Dutch had 
removed even then furniture from Tevenapatam, and 

l Memofr*. // p 1 10 (Sen p 299) 

* Ibid pp. I 13-4 (Sea. PP 306-7) 

1 Ibid, p 120 (Sen, PP 316-7) - 

< Ibid p 127: (Sen. PP 324-5) 

» Ibid. PP Ml 2 Sen PP 336-7-onlr p«t of ite pwaX'O 
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reported their movements to Gmgee. Again he learnt on 
the 1 9th September that one of the Dutch vessels had left 
Tevenapatam with the , women and children of the factory 
on board. The Dutch proclaimed loudly that they were 
leaving the place for good as they had been subjected to too 
many insults and could not stay there any more ; the officers 
of Sivaji begged them to stay. Martin also heard the report 
of a conversation between the havddai of Tevenapatam and 
the chief of the Dutch factory in which the Dutchman 
wanted to purchase the fortress of Tevenapatam, to have 
the monopoly of the trade at Porto Novo, and also to have 
Pondicherry handed over to him ; all these, the havildar 
' said, were things beyond his powers, but he would write to 
the Governor-General Martin takes care to add that he did 
trust this report. 6 Further movements of Dutch ships are 
reported in October, 1678, and letters from Madras are said 
to have described elaborate plans made by the Batavian 
Council for avenging the treatment meted out by Sivaji in the 
preceding year and for the capture of Pondicherry, - plans 
which had, however, miscarried in their execution. 7 In the 
’ entries under November, 1678, Martin incidentally refers 
once more to the bad treatment Sivaji had meted out to 
Dutch envoys when they went to meet him. 8 In January- 
February, 1679, things looked like the Dutch quietly resuming 
their trade at Tevenapatam and elsewhere. 9 In April, 1679, 
they are said to have continued their trade at Porto Novo 
and to have told the officers that in future they would control 
the entire trade of the place and cause a fall m the revenues 
of Sivaji. 10 There were still rumours of Dutch designs on 
Pondicherry m May, 1679, but everythmg pointed to peace 

G Memoirs, II, pp 145 6 (Sen, pp 337-8) 

7 /bid , pp 147-9 

8 Ibid , p 153 (Sen, 342) 

9 Ibid , p 160 

18 Ibid , P 164 
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and quiet trade especially after news was received of the 
peace of Nimugen 11 

And now to the charters themselves The first of them 
is dated 15th July, 1677, 15 and contains an entry at the end 
saying that the Dutch translation was checked (with the 
original) and found correct on 30th July, 1677, in the castle 
Geldna at Pulihat It is a cowl granted to the Dutch 
Company by the high and mighty pnnce Swap Maharaja 
It states thnt Albert van Wcede, the Company’s officer at 
Tcvenapatam, had sent to Sivnji a Brahmin envoy named 
Venkatesa, who explained to him thnt the Dutch wanted a 
cowl from Sivnji for their trade , Sivaji readily grants it 
and assures the Company thnt they could carry on exactly 
as they did under the kingdom of Bijapur Sivaji thanks 
the Dutchman for his original intention to have come to 
meet him in person and invites him to do so when he finds 
it convenient It seems probable therefore that the en- 
counter between Martin’s envoys to Sivnji and the Dutch 
embassy in July and August, 1677 took place after this cowl 
had been granted, and thnt the Dutch mission was sent to 
Sivaji to thank him for the cowl thnt he had already granted, 
and the large presents they earned constituted an expression 
of gratitude, doubtless here a lively expectation also of favours 
still to come An entry in the Batavia Dagh Register 
for 1677 "refers to a letter of the 15th August from Albert 
van Wcede and states that Sivaji was very friendly and civil 
to the Company, that he had already promised to the 
Company’s delegate at Tcvenapatam to grant them trading 
privileges all over the country by means of some cowls 

The next cowl " which is from Sivaji Maharaja 
granted to Jaques Caulier, the Dutch Governor and Director 

*1 Memoirt II P 165 
n Hccrcs-Stapel No, 385 {U I P 60) 
u P 319 

H Heett*-St»peJ No 386 (111, pp 61 5) 
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of the Coromandel coast, is dated 24th August, 1677, but 
is said to have been received only on the 5th March, 1678. 
Prof Stapel puts the query ‘op Batavia ?’ against the 
phrase * ontfangen den 5 Maart a 0 1678.’ I rather think 
that it simply means what it says : ‘received’ on the day 
named, i.e , by the representatives of the Dutch. 15 In other 
words, though the cowl was prepared on the 24th August, 
1677, something happened at the last moment to delay its 
being handed over to the Dutch, but we do not know what 
it was. We see from this cowl and otherwise that De Jager 
and Clement must have been the two Dutchmen in palanquins 
v horn Martin’s men going to S.vaji met more than once on 
their way And the statements of Martin noted above, the 
entrtes in the Dagh Registers of 1677 and 1678, and the two 
dale 1 ' of the cowl under discussion fit into one another nicely 
But there seems to be no record of the exact reason for the 
dchu m the grant of charter ; onfy Martin suggests more 
than once that it v. as the cupidity of the Maratha officials, 
and sa>s that their missions to Sivaji cost the Dutch 
Item ilv 

The Dutch, we ha\e seen, started very hopefully with 
Sivnji. But soon the tone changes into one of dissatisfaction 
and embarrassment Cnuhcr wr tes on the 24th September, 
1677, that trade was at a standstill at Tcvenapatam, and 
that the hopes he had entertained of getting from Sivaji more 
privih ges at that place and a general confirmation of all the 
old firmans held 1 )y the Company had become very remote 
* t dr mm of his writing ’ Dc Jager was still in Sivaji’s 
ramp on the 13th October, evidently having gained nothing 
from hr mr'”on so tar, and on the 16th van Wccdc wrote 
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from Tevanapatam that trading was very difficult and that 
merchants were being subjected to exaction 17 Well might 
Martin speak of De Jager being realeased m November, 
which however simply means that when Srvaji left the 
Carnatic plains in that month, De Jager saw fit to leave the 
Maratha also Again at the end of January, 1676 Cauher 
wrote once more that no success had attained the negotiation 
with Sivaji " 

But about the time Cauher wrote the last letter, there was 
at least obtained cowl " from Raghunath Pandithar doubtless 
Raghunath Narain Hanumante, the trusted fnend and adviser 
of Stvnji this cowl mentions the embassy of Herbert de 
Jager, and in general terms sanctions the trade of the Com- 
pany being carried on in Tevenapatam on the same terms 
as used to obtain under Bijapur m former days It then 
mentions that the Pandit had heard of sundry dues in goods 
and money owing from the Company to Balbul chan, Sire- 
chan and their dependents, Raghunath Pandit would enquire 
into the evidence relating to these claims later, and the cowl 
is granted subject to this reservation Balbul chan and Srre- 
chan doubtless stand for Bahlol Khan and Sher Khan the 
Bijapur commanders "* representing the old order that was 
displaced by the advent of Sivaji it is possible that the 
supposed claims of the Marathas on this account were put 
forward at the time the cowl of August, 1677 was drawn up 
as reasons against its being delivered to de Jager at the tune 
But ultimately that cowl seems to have been actually given 
to the Dutch at the beginning of March, 1678, it is 
drawn up in the name of Sivaji Maharaja and is the most 
comprehensive of all the charters that we have to notice, 


a Dash RejMcr 1677 pp 395-6. 
n Dagh RoffWtr 1676 p 150 
a No 409 tn Hearn. Ill PP- 195-6. 

* Slapel *ay* In • note tbit they were 

lAtb tb* Cenrpanyl be dte* no authority 


particular morebaota wbo bad difference* 
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and its terms may be summarised as follows : De Jager and 
Clement had been sent by Caulier to Sivaji to prefer a 
request for a cowl that would enable the Company to trade 
as befoie m the territory newly acquired by him (‘these 
lands’), and Sivaji gladly acceded to the Company trading 
undei the same conditions as in the years past. These 
conditions are then enumerated. The Company will be 
free to trade in all the lands of the province of Gmgee 
without any hindrance , they will pay a duty of 2£ % on 
goods as a prescribed rate on cloths at Tripaloersen 21 and 
will not be required to make any other payments , Sivaji s 
officers will not open packages of merchandise for inspection, 
provided the Company’s men gave previous information 
of all merchandise imported and exported , the servants of 
'the Company will be free to travel throughout the province, 
and the havildcns and other officers of Sivaji are forbidden 
to take any of the Company’s goods without proper payment 
therefor ; the Company should maintain only the men and 
ships necessary for their trade, but may make additions to 
them on proper payment and had no need to apply to the 
havildar for permission to do so ; Porto Novo, Tevenapatam 
and Puduchery are specially mentioned as the ports where 
the Dutch may carry trade; offences by the Company’s 
men may be dealt with by the Company's officers; the 
Company will be protected against thieves, and any of their 
property lost by theft will be made good to them , the Com- 
pany will have the right to detain people in custody for 
arrears due to them , the government of the province will 
have no right regarding shipwrecks suffered by the Company 
on its coast and its officers must help the Company m 
salvaging , the fyotwals were to restore to the Company all 
deserters falling into their hands , and the Company should 


Dr Stapel notes that it is 
tn 3, p 62 1 It looks more like 


“ Tnpapaloersen ” and says that Tiruvalur was meant 
Tirupgpuhyur (Cuddalore) 
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refrain from molesting any Portuguese vessels that might 
call One privilege which the Dutch had ex erased before 
it, however, expressly named and strictly forbidden, and 
that relates to slave trade it is worthwhile translaUng 
the very words of this clause “ Under the Moorish govern- 
ment it had remained lawful for you to buy and transport 
from here men and women slaves without hindrance from 
any one But now, so long as I am master of these lands, 
you should not buy or transport any men or women as 
slaves And if you happen to do so and convey them to 
neighbouring lands, my people will set themselves against 
it, hinder it in all manner of ways, and will not allow of 
their being brought bach to your factory this must you 


observe and fulfil m the prescribed manner 

Martin’s statements that at last in March, 1678 the Dutch 
got permission to establish themselves at Porto Novo on the 
same terms as under Sher Khan and that this cost them 
much arc seen to be quite correct from two charters that 
may be noticed next One of them is a cowl ” granted by 
•Sannosie Panditnr, haoilJar, and Neltesi second hovddor 
of Porto Novo and is dated 20th March, 1678, Pieter Ver 
wer, the Dutch factor at Negapatam, sent two merchants to 
Porto Novo for negotiations with these officers, and as a 
result they got cowl a sanctioning trade on payment o 
half toll on goods, and the erection of a bankshall at Porto 
Novo But in granting this cowl the haOildar of Porto 
Novo and his assistant seem to have overstepped the limits 
of their authority , at any rate, ‘ Gobalo-dadas, the Governor 
of ‘ Tinnengoery, Palayam, was much upset by it, and to 
avoid a setback Verwer sent his second m command 
Thomas Van Rhee, to the Governor and later went himse f 
and thus secured a confirmation of the cowl regarding Porto 


a No <10 Hwo 0I> PP- l24 - 71 
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Novo. The confirmation is dated 25th April, 1678. 23 Porto 
Novo is said to stand under the sovereignty of ‘ Chialli- 
repaddy Segoise Magaragie ’ , where the ‘ 11 ’ seems to be 
a wrong reading of tt and the phrase stands for : 
‘ Chhatrapati Sivaji Maharaja 5 . 

There is just one more charter, 24 also relating to the trade 
of Porto Novo, and issued by Raghunath Panditar, the 
Governor of the entire province of Gmgee and dated m 
February-March, 1680 The cowl of Gobalo-dadas per- 
mitted the Dutch to construct a bankshall or store in Porto 
Novo but not a ‘ loge ’ (factory). This soon led to diffi- 
culties, and the Company withdrew from the place, and 
what was more, declined to issue any passports for native 
craft to that place. Raghunath Pandit thereupon started 
negotiations with the Company which came to nothing. 
Finally, a junior merchant, Jacob Clement, assisted by an 
Indian broker ‘ Christnambathoe ’ (Kristman Bhathu) brought 
about an understanding, and secured permission for the 
construction of a ‘ loge ’ and the enjoyment of the same 
privileges as at Tevenapatam The interest of this charter 
lies m its preamble which recalls the entire story of the 
negotiations between the Dutch and Sivaji after his advent 
to the Carnatic, and mentions the embassies to Sivaji and 
to Raghunath Pandit and the fact that they had both given 
charters to the Dutch, and these were being observed on 
both sides It then proceeds to narrate the differences over 
Porio Novo and the mutual injury resulting from them, 
stresses the advantages of co-operation, and confers the same 
previleges regarding Porto Novo as at Tevenapatam. 

Before concluding, I may invite attention to two charters 
of the penod issued to the Dutch on behalf of Ekoji. They 
are both issued by Narahari Panditan Aiyan, * great havildar 

23 No 413, Heeres (in, pp 1 42-3 ^ 

2 4 No 435j ibid , pp 2! 1-3) 
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over Shiyah lands ’ The first B bears the date 7th July, 
1678, and seems to have been handed over to the Company 
ten days later on the 17th The original was in Tamil 
(Malabaarse) It grants permission for the construction of a 
atone warehouse of stated dimensions in a prescribed spot 
in Trimelevaas to take the place of the ' loge which had to 
be abandoned on account of erosion of the sea The second 
charter "* is dated Mth June, 1679 it confirms the old charter 
and lays down in detail the tariff of tolls upon different 
articles It mentions the currency of two kinds of janams, 
the great janams called Oelandaer, i e Dutch janams and 
the smaller janams, but unfortunately does not state the 
ratio between them 
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THE SAMAYANAYA OF GAGABHATTA, 
COMPOSED FOR THE MARATHA KING 
SAMBHAJI, IN A.D. 1680-81 
Mr P. K. Gode, M.A. 

Bhandarhar Research Institute, Poona 


In his note 3 on Gagabhatta’ s SwarJiodaya 2 published m 
the Swa-cantrapuidipa m 1925, Mr S M. Divekar, the 
celebrated editor of the Smabharata 8 of Kavlndra Parama- 
nanda makes the following remarks about another* work of 
Gagabhatta called the Samayanaya . — 

It is necessary to record here for the use of researches 
a new fact which has come to my notice Gagabhatta com- 

1 Vide pp 223-225 of Swacaritrapradipa, BIS Mandal, Poona, 1925, ed by 

D V Apte and S N Divekar Sivaji was a great patron of learning Works 
composed by his order and patronage —(1) (2) fsiWRcl by Parama- 

nanda, (3) cStWIT^ai by Raghunatha Pandita, (4) ^9 by Vi£ve£vara 

alias Gagabhatta Of these works the SiVabharata (ed by S M Divekar) has been 
published by the B I S Mandal, Poona, 1927, (pp 325+24) The Raya- 
vyai .aharakpSa m 10 Chapters has been edited by K N Sane in the SiVacantrapradipa 
(pp 137-177) This Koia was composed according to the Editoi after Sivaji’s coio- 
nation in A D 1674, say about A D 1676-77 

2 AMS of SiVarhpdaya is available m the library of HH the Mahaiaja of Alwar 

(Pidepp 37-38 of Peterson's Report on Alwar MSS, 1892) This work is a versified 
commentary on the SlobaVarttiha of Kumarilabhatta composed after &ivaji’s corona* 
tion in A D 1674 by royal order ( “ fsRrei ”). 

3 The dates of the Swabharata according to the Editors he between A D 1661 

and 1674 ^Pide p 20 of Upodghata to the Poona Edition of the Swabharata ) In a 
Ntmayapatra of A D 1664 the presence of the following Benares Pandits at Rajapur 
is mentioned —(1) TTPIRTf, (2) fsifaqpi? ftfarT, (3) TfWl, (4) ^1)^ TOfl'Pe, 
(5) qfea, (6) uvrrarr (7) ^\xx wt, (8) au?rl, 

(9) fkxnXX V(5, (10) ^ifacT, (11) qf%cT, (12) (13)' 

oRrmq, (14) fax! m, (15) (called (16) 

“ qfecn ^ ” 
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posed m Saka 1603 ( = A D 1681) a work on Nth (politics) 
called Samayanaya for Sambhsji as stated by Aufrecht on 
p 139 of his Catalogus Catalogorum, Part 11 (18%) A copy 
of this work exists in the MSS collection at Florence (Italy) 
Lovers of history should try to procure this work As this 
work was composed shortly after Sivap’s death (A.D 
1680) and as it bears on NtU (politics), besides being a work 
composed for Sambhgji, it is likely to throw much light on 
the lives of both the father and the son (Siv&ji and 
Sambhdji) ” 

The above remarks have been rendered by me into 
English from the Marathi original They are based on 
Aufrecht's entry about which 1 reproduce from his 

Cata Catalogorum for purposes of verification ( Part 11 p 1 39) 
“ frpixST, son ofDmakara Samayanaya written for Sambhu- 
raja in 1681 ’ There is nothing in the above entry to suggest 
that the work is a treatise on Nlti or politics as observed 
by Mr Divekar On the contrary on p 166 of Part II, 
Aufrecht makes the following entry which clearly states that 
the work Samayanaya is a work on DharmaSistra — 

“ iBUW — dh by Viives'vara, son of Dmnkara, FI ‘ 
434 Khn‘86 

On p 696 of Part 1, Aufrecht makes the following 
entry — ‘ SWI5TO by Gsgsbha((a, Khn 66 
Both the MSS of this work, one at Florence and the other 
referred to by Kielhorn, were the inaccessible to Mr Divekar 
as they are to me at present The MS referred to by Kielhom 
was evidently in the Bombay Presidency, Southern Division 
In the Dercnptiue Catalogue of Smjii MSS compiled by 
MM Haraprasad Shastn' a MS of the Samayanaya has been 

4 Ft ~ Florentine Sxnifctit MSS examined by AnfrecHt Leipxlg 189Z 

* of Sanakrit MSS In tins Soatbern Division ofjie Bombay Pro*! 
dew^ by Kldborn Faac. 1 Bombay 1869 

• Pablubed by tte Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calculi* 1925 Vol HI 
MSS) 
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described 7 but it is incomplete and the verse containing the 
name of the author has been found missing. This is the 
3rd MS of the work so far recorded but as it is incomplete 
in the beginning and ai the end we have no means of know- 
ing anything about its author and his lelahon with Sambhaji. 

Recently while examining the collection of MSS acquired 
by the BOR Institute m 1938 from the Limaye family of 
Ashte (District Satara, Bombay Presidency), I came upon 
a complete MS of the Samayanaya of Gagabhatta In 
view of the rarity of MSS of this work I propose to describe 
it m this paper to remove all misconceptions about this 
v/ork consequent upon the inaccessibility of its contents to 
the students of the Maratha history and the history of Sans- 
krit literature. 

The MS. of the Samayanaya m the Limaye collection 
consists of 14 folios, the size of each folio being 12 // X4 ,/ 
Each folio has about 1 0 lines on each page, each line con- 
taining about 30 letters. The MS is written on country 
paper and is well preserved. It begins — 

/ 

TOITO II? II 

o 


This description is ns folio \s on p 774 of the Catalogue, Vo’ III Country 
paper 11 * 4’ inches Folio 1 1 Lines 10 on a page Extent -n Slokas, 330 "Character, 
NKgarn of the 18th centurj Appearance discoloured and mouse eaten - It relates 
to ]>ot s as applied to Smrtr consis*imr of (88 Slot ns and a half (times meet for 
rrliqious ceremonies and festival*' * 
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W Hfw 

^ ^iarwi € fa?a i 
w=r;- 

JWTwitil^ f^nfa vror n« 
fw fr prfrifani 
dMJfcftjrateimn?! i 
ymtid ^ 

’rarro^rtt ^ ww nun 

Out MS contains 268 flofjos as indicated by the sum 
benng of the last verse The MS ends — 


Folio 14—*' future flfWH riHU" 

fafl’gt i 

iffJTtlTO yta*^g Timiet R<«D 

util tw e irww? aj*rT f«a-^qw(wr)- 
=tem ^?r w^fitfireT rtftsr torto ^ nfci 
Yfd ^'mjiihikh ^rau«ra otth ■ 


It is clear from the foregoing extracts that this work 
Samayanaya was composed by <n<l Wt> son of ftpratT He 
belonged to ftpHtfaa go tra and composed this work to please 
King Sambhu of the Bhosala vamia, who is no other than 
Sambhsji, son of Sivaji the Great The work was com 
posed m Saka 1602 represented by the Chronogr 3 am 
W. TH, ftjfo) ie in AD 1680-81’ The Randra 
Saynlatsara recorded m the verse is correct as we find from 
a reference to the Indian Ephemeria ’ GsgibhaSta, has 


< lh.ll dtat oo Jrd Aprti, \6S0 (SafonW Catin S '* Mfco 15 Scb J&Z) .1 raid 
aghc HI. ccra^cm took pUo. oo Frid^ Jooe 1674 Sab 1596 Anon*. 

-VU. p, 92 of PlctorUl Sirmjl VoL I ed, by Y N Klllar P ““- TOJ ®' 

G.S.SurWraoorf.^Aprf! (680 n. lira d*o of Stv«l . deolM"** P ® of iff. 


o/SomSfraff tM«»thl Rbra«0 I9»l 
• Vol VI p 162, 

155— li&te 
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not recorded the exact date of the Completion of the work 
in A D. 680-81 As Sambhaji is described as “farads” 
we must presume that the work was completed after the 
coronation 10 of Sambhaji consequent upon his father’s death 
on 4th April, 1680 We are told by historians that the 
formal coronation of Sambhaji took place on 16th January , 
1681 , though he ascended the throne on 28th July , 1680. 
5aka 1602 mentioned by Gagabhatta ends on 10th March, 1681 
and consequently both the dates associated with Sambhaji’s 
reign, viz , 29th July , 1680 and 16th January, 1681 are 
covered up by Gagabhatta’ s reference to Saka 1602. If the 
reference to sovereignty indicated by the expression 
“farRpra” is associated with 20th July, 1680, the date of 
composition of the Samayanaya must lie between 20th July, 
1680 and 10th March, 1681. If, however, the expression 
under reference is associated with the date of formal corona- 
tion of Sambhaji, viz., 16th Januaiy, 1681 we must presume 
that Gagabhatta composed this work on dharmaSastra 
between 16th January and 10th March 1681 At any rate 
we can definitely say that the work was composed between 
20th July , 1680 and 10th March, 1681. 

As the Samayanaya is a work on dharma dealing with 
times suited for religious ceremonies and festivals according 
to the canons of astrology and as it was composed by 
Gagabhatta to please Sambhaji (fecT^p^crer we must 

see how far Sambhaji was interested in dharmasastra In 
fact this interest, if not a deep regard, for Hindu dharma on 
the part of Sambhaji is mentioned by historians 11 as one of the 
relieving features of Sambhaji’s character. This interest is 
further reflected in some verses 12 recently discovered by me as 

10 Sambhsji ascended the throne on 20th July, 1680 The formal Coronation 
Ceremony took place on 16th January , 1681 (Vide ft 24 of Life oj Sambhay by G S 
Sardesai, 1935) 

11 Vide pp 104-105 of Life oj SambhSji by G S Sardesai 

^ I am preparing a special paper on these verses found m t2) MSS of ParabhU- 
prakarana examined by me 


1 
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the composition of Kefava Pamiita, the author of the RijSrSma 
caritam a (composed A D 1690) In these verses £ambhfi)i 
is described as and ‘ wIlT StTOnflft?’’ 

These verses also tell us that Sivaji referred to Sambhiji 
for his decision the question whether the Parabhtls were 
entitled to the performance of the MuBja Ceremonies of their 
sons? His decision which was agamst the Parabhtls was put 
in verse by Kesava Pacdita," who was closely associated with 
Srvaji, Sambh8]i and RSjSrSm m succession 

From the foregoing discussion about the nature and 
contents of the Samayanaya it is perfectly clear that the work 
has nothing to do with politics as wrongly surmised by the 
late Mr S M Divekar On the contrary this treatise deals 
With dharmatostra as stated by Aufrecht and corroborated by 
my personal examination of a rare MS of the work described 
in this paper It remains to be proved whether Gsgsbhafta 
composed this work (within a year from SivajPs death) in 
the Deccan or at Benares the place of his residence 


oPoUUbedbrli.B I S Pooa. ^ V V S 1931 

H Th« foil of Kri.™ P^t* — E *”° d *'* 

Pocm», 1937 p 270) 
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ORIGIN OF SIKH TERRITORIAL CHIEF- 
TAINSHIPS, 1748-1759 

Dr. H. R. Gupta, M.A., Ph D. 

Forman Christian College, Lahore 


Main-ul-MulkJ s persecution of the Sikhs , 1748-1753 

Muin-ul-Mulk, popularly known as Mir Mannu, the 
Viceroy of the Punjab from 1748 to 1753, was a man of 
vigorous nature, and took every possible step to suppress the 
Sikh risings in the country. He found the use of artillery 
very effective in the desultory warfare with the Sikhs, and in 
consequence strengthened and reorganised this branch of the 
artny service. A new type of light guns (long firelocks) was 
manufactured and he got ready a corps of 900 Jizairchis. 
These gunners were trained under his personal guidance and 
supervision. The eye-witness Tahmas Khan Miskin states 
that Muin took keen interest m watching the exercises and 
manoeuvres of these new troops and bestowed prizes and 
presents on them with his own hands. 1 

These Jizairchis along with the mam army were employed 
against the Sikhs. They ran after these wretches for 
nearly fifty miles, and slew them wherever they stood up 


1 Miokin, 67-68 

ifT b ****■> —lb ^iy j ^ »• 
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to oppose them ” (Everybody who brought Sikh heads 
received a reward of Rs 10 per head Any body who 
brought a horse (belonging to a Sikh) could keep it as his 
own Whosoever lost his own horse by chance in the fight 
(with the Sikhs) got another in its place from the Government 
stable 1 

The Sikhs offered stout resistance, but they were helpless 
agamst light portable artillery Occasionally, they sought 
refuge m the unpenetrable retreats of the northern hills, and 
gave temporary consolation to their afflicted hearts by singing 
the following couplet of their own composition * 


Jj- a-0 UJ ie j-y ^ i/“l OJ ^ j-v 

"Jj* u-*- 1 vljy* -r*'* ‘-i/t- 


(Mir Mannu is our sickle and we are hia grass blades , the 
more he cuts us the more do we grow in every house 
and hamlet ' )* 

But out of the ashes of the martyrs the Sikhs arose with 
greater glory and splendour Mums efforts availed him 
nothing The Sikhs never gave him peace The harder 
he struck, the bolder they became The constant warfare had 
rumed the Jat peasantry of Central Punjab and the only 
remedy they found for their , 11 , agamst die oppr-siou by 
the Government was w joining the Sikh ranks _ ) Dun "« 
the campaigns of Mum’s officers against the Sikhs, * 
Hindu peasants were also persecuted on many ega ““ 
such as supplying food to the Sikh outlay ^ingffiem 

shelter and avoiding disclosure of wher ^ Uts T ^ 
fore daily additions to the numbers of S.khs took place 

openly at every place Some of the member, of the = 

dor families, under tyrannical oppression of the Muslim 


* Mlibn. *9 
i AUW-CHn 1B» 
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officers, every day left their homes, took baptism and received 
free supply of food, clothing, arms and horses from the 
Sardars. ” 4 

With the beginning of the cold weather in 1753, the Sikhs 
renewed their raids with greater vigour, and infested the very 
environs of Lahore Muin-ul-MuIk undertook expeditions in 
person one of which is described by Miskin : — “ He marched 
out of Lahore to a distance of about 1 5 miles and encamped 
near village Tilakpur (Malakpur, 40 miles north-east of 
Lahore, according to Tarikh-i-Ahmad-Shahi, folio 282) 
situated on the bank of the Ravi He halted there for a long 
time and sent out Mughulia troops under Khwajah Mirza 
in every direction to suppress the Sikhs wherever he heard of 
their risings. Khwajah Mirza at the head of his troops 
galloped off thirty or sometimes fifty miles , wherever 
he got a clue of the whereabouts of the Sikhs, he sud- 
denly fell upon them and slew them. The persons who 
brought Sikhs alive or their heads or their horses, received 
prizes. Every Mughul who lost his own horse m battle was 
provided with another of better quality at the expense of the 
Government. The Sikhs who were captured alive were sent 
to hell by being beaten with wooden mallets At times 
Adina Beg Khan sent 40 or 50 Sikh captives from the Doab 
District (Jullundur) ; they were as a rule killed with the strokes 
of wooden hammers.” 5 


< Sohan Lai, 1 , 130 Sn/ar-ul Mutakhann, 51, also testifies to this fact — 

J l SL ^ 0 j oJLf iiy y ^ ” 

j Jlri yu AiihxT ^ y auX JT Jal ^±*5 Ly 
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Mi skin, 84 
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Period of Misrule and Lawlessness 

Mum ul Mull, suddenly died in this very camp on the 3rd 
November, 1753, and then ensued a period of endless 
anarchy and confusion, thus allowing the Sikhs complete 
respite for three years and o half to come During this short 
period, the government of the Province changed hands nine 
times The Punjab was held by Mughlam Begam widow of 
Mum, in the name of her son, Muhammad Amm Khan a 
two year-old baby, from November, 1753 to May, 1754 by 
Mughlam Begam m her own name from May to December, 
1754, by Khwajah Muza Khan from December, 1754 to 
Apnl, 1755 , by Mughlam Begam from April to July, 1755 
by Khwajah Abdulla from July to September, 1755 , 
by Adinn Beg Khan from September 1 755 to February, 
1756 , by Mughlam Begam in March, 1756, by Jamd ud 
Dm Khan from April to October, 1756, and by Khwajah 
Abdulla from October to Apnl, 1757 Ahmad Shah 
Abdali had invaded the country for the fourth time in Octo- 
ber, 1756, and his invasion lasted till April, 1757 It threw 
the machinery of government out of gear so completely that 
not even a semblance of order existed anywhere 

The period succeeding Mum e death, therefore, witnessed 
complete chaos and confusion prevailing m the land of the 
five rivers Predatory bands overran the country The 
inhabitants of entire villages became hereditary robbers 
Every man s hand turned against his neighbour The nch 
and strong worked their wicked vice, subject to the specula 
tons of their supporters and the caprice of those greater than 
themselves A lawless soldiery converted itself into state 

banditti It overspread the land and overawed the peaceful 

people Exactions and extortions were practised very widely 
on all, high and low Corruption and oppression were the 
order of the day The peasants knew no peace from the 
farmer of revenue who was also magistrate, judge and 
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collector of customs. If a poor peasant was cut down by 
him, nothing was said and nothing done. Husbandmen 
were forcibly dragged from their ploughs, and forced with 
their cattle to assist in the transport of travelling camps, their 
only pay, foul words and blows. Their corn and forage 
were seized and appropriated without remuneration. The 
sower of the seed was never sure that he would gather the 
fruits of his industry. Arable land fell out of tillage Tend- 
ing and lifting cattle became the chief employment of people. 
Sword, spear and matchlock were the only title-deeds that 
commanded respect r 

The Establishment oj Sifyh Protectorates 

Tins state of affairs considerably enhanced the power of 
the Sikhs. Their number and audacity,” says Pnnsep, 
“ accordingly increased rapidly, and bands of these bearded 
depredators were continually to be seen traversing the various 
districts of the Punjab, sweeping off the flocks and herds, 
and laying w'aste the cultivation unless redeemed by a 
prompt contribution.” This ultimately led to the estab- 
lishment of their protectorates or the Ral^hi or Jamdari as 
it was called The villages, as a whole, placed themselves 
under the protection of the Dal Khalsa or entire Sikh body 
on the condition of paying one-fifth of their produce or in- 
come twice a year at the end of each harvest, and the Sikhs 
gn\e to them full protection against plunder, theft or any 
o‘hc r molestation either by themselves or by anyone else, 
in a word, safety of their persons and property was guaran- 
teed Whenever a Zemindar has agreed to pay this 

Ff • m C^'cutta R-\ je , XVIII, 1879, p 92, KamnI Gazetteer, 1886, 
^ G".ze*te:r, 45 , Smil'd Gazetteer, 4 M2, and the impreMionr 

!.f t r-i-f’ MfVirt * rnntemporar> account 

7 t h ‘ }I Si'jd, Cb 
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tribute to any Sikh chief, that chief not only himself refrain* 
from plundering him, but will protect him from all others , 
and this protection is by general consent held so far sacred, 
that even if the grand army passes through a zermndary 
where the safeguards of the lowest Sikh chief are staUoned, 
it will not violate them ' * 

This step secured for the Sikhs a strong economic posi- 
tion for the time being and created for the Sikh chiefs 
principalities, which they were soon to rule over as absolute 
masters Thus, this step supplied them with the idea of 
raising themselves mto territorial chieftains 

Conflicts with Johan Khan, April, 17 57 -April, 1758 

The Sikhs had grown bold and they had acquired such 
great strength that they began to plunder the plunderers 
A Marathi despatch, dated March, 1757 reproduced in Raj- 
wade, Vol I, p 85, says' — “At the end of March, 1757 
when the front division of Abdali s army under Prince 
Timur was transporting the plundered wealth of Delhi to 
Lahore, Alha Singh in concert with other Sikh robbers had 

IM 
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barred his path at Sanawar (between Ambala and Patiala) 
and robbed him of half his treasures, and again attacked 
and plundered him at Malerkot. So great had been the 
success of these brigands that rumour had magnified it into 
the Prince’s captivity and even death at their hands 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was also attacked by the Sikhs bet- 
ween Delhi and the Chenab several times 9 10 * * 

Ahmad Shah had annexed the whole of the Punjab on 
the west of the Jumna to his Afghan kingdom, arid appoint- 
ed his son Timur Shah, Viceroy of the Punjab with his 
commander-in-chief Jahan Khan as his assistant. He was 
provided with 1 0,000 Persian troops of his special contin- 
gent, and was given instructions to raise a separate army of 
India-born Turki, Persian and Afghan soldiers. 30 

Jahan Khan set himself to the task of punishing the 
Sikhs for their excesses during the previous Abdali caril- 
paign. The Sikhs, on the other hand, had just laid the 
foundation of their economic power, and were keenly 
resenting the loss of their position and privilege. The 
Sikhs tried their utmost to revive their strength, but they 
were driven from pillar to post. A battle was fought by 
Jahan Khan with the Sikhs at Amritsar on the day of the 
Diwali festival,' the 11th November, 1757, m which the 
Sikhs were defeated and most of them massacred. 13 About 
a month later Sodhi Barbhag Singh of Kartarpur was be- 
laboured 32 “From that moment,” says Miskm, “the 
peace and orderly rule which had been recently established 
in the country disappeared and the Sikhs rose in rebellion 
on all sides.” 30 


9 Selections from Peshwas’ Daftar, xxvn, 148 , Bakhtmal, 77 , Malcolm, 93 , Ahmad 
Shah, 877 , Sarha', n 71-72 

10 Miskm, 139 11 Ibid, 162-165 u Ibid, 165 

U Ibid 
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Soon afterwards, Adrna Beg Khan, the governor of the 
JuIIundur Doab, also joined the Sikhs against the Afghans , 
while M&rathas also excited the Sikhs to create greater 
tumult and confusion in the country A Marathi despatch 
says — “ The Sikhs gathering together by our advice, began 
to upset Abdak s rule , from some places they expelled his 
outposts They defeated Saadat Khan Afndi, plundered 
all the JuIIundur Doab, and forced him to flee to the hills- 
By the order of the Viceroy, Khwajah Abed Khan came 
from Lahore with 20,000 horse and foot to fight the Sikhs 
In the end he was defeated, many of his captains were slain, 
all of his camp and baggage were plundered and all the 
artillery left behind by Abdali was captured 

This victory turned the tables in favour of the Sikhs 
They became predominant everywhere, and the Afghans 
lost ground rapidly Miskin says “ After this, every 
force, in whatever direction it was sent, came back defeated 
and vanquished Even the environs of Lahore were not 
safe Every night thousands of Sikhs used to fall upon the 
city and plunder the suburbs lying outside the walls of 
Lahore , but no force was sent out to repel them, and the 
city gates were closed one hour after nightfall It brought 
extreme disgrace to the Government and utter lawlessness 


^ Adrna Beg Khan with the assistance of the Marathas 
and the Sikhs expelled Timur Shah and Jahan Khan from 


» Selection* from Praiw* • Deltei ft 83 
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Lahore. They vacated the city on the 9th April, 1758 and 
fled away to Afghanistan. The Marathas retired from the 
Punjab about the end of May, and appointed Adina Beg 
Khan their deputy for an annual tribute of 75 lakhs of 
rupees. Adina Beg did not like to stay in Lahore. He 
left Khwajah Mirza Khan, his son-in-law, in charge of the 
capital and himself set up his headquarters at Batala. He 
was, however, not destined to enjoy the Punjab viceroyalty 
for a long time Early in September, he was taken ill, and 
he passed away on the 15th September, 1758. 

The dfeath of Adina Beg Khan was a signal for the forces 
of disruption and disorder to display themselves once more in 
the land of the five rivers The Sikhs naturally took 
advantage of such a situation. They had already become 
supreme m the Punjab. Finding nobody to oppose them, 
they set themselves up as territorial chieftains, and they ( 
became absolute masters of the lands which they held under 
their protection. The local chiefs, both Hindus and Muslims, 
either submitted to the Sikhs on a definite promise to pay them 
a portion of their revenues, or they were swept out of 
existence. The Sikhs, however, offered generous terms to 
the chiefs and kind treatment to the people, and thereby 
won their good-will and co-operation. 

T erritories acquired by Individual Sikhs tn 1758-59. 

1 . Jullundur District. 

The celebrated Jassa Singh Ahluwaha laid Rai Ibrahim 
of Kapur thala under contribution. 17 He also captured the 
parganahs of Mamwal, Kalanaur, Sahri, Marala, Dabwan, 
Jhora, Maknapur, Meghwal, Urmur Tanda, Sariha, Talwan- 
di, Jandiala (near Nurmahal), Bhunga, Balachor, Haibatpur, 

l [ Ba '' 242b 243n 5 Singh, 489-92 . Cyan Singh, 750 51 

1 Raja of ihc Punjab, 459 60. 
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Nur Mahal, Sathiala, Cholha, Qaimpui and Sarhali, yield 
mg about 1 0 lakhs of rupees a year u 

Sahaj Singh, a resident of Makhowal m Amntsar district, 
seized fourteen villages situated between Phagwara and 


** Raj KhaUa II Gym Singh 1036 

In the Kaptnthala State Library there are several royal mandate*, one of which 
dated 15 ih May 1759 runs as follows : — 


a 1 1 v t ^ LfJlt ^CJL c 

aJliL-jlj wjUjilj a£L- l — a. J — o.it j v-eA*JI ri£u»o ^Ii.1 ^ 

* ' — < J^ J * (Ji t-iij if MjJ j±SSjC 

^ uoli.1 U 1 &Ajyi if AjjL 

t,. H« ixfjJ s_>13JUj A^sjf A— j\ ^j^ud ^eli »a»^JL» u T cXt^rv 
lifjJ d&U J ^jjf J (Jjx dJG J ilfjJ *14LJ J *>hf 

U>d.tiit u f 1-^*3 ^5 +j± 3 if &Aj L-. y v_^pJ ( li/) I;L- j 

; y— JVJ ^j<hr lXijf J *3/ Ai-Oi Jjljbyfla. jt ^li lJUs Uji rigL»> 

t_CU aG-* ^^a iUjI di.vic dGf j lU— Li isijf ^Jf j pf ^(.yTU 
dLJ-yi L-sjI i ivL *_^i — j •>>'«> L Ue> U «>l—i j 

llCAj lla. ^yir df l_j llt l* ) u f dJL-jj c^al^ 


3 *-**y* J±> U *,U ;yl j^-^x ^ »; ^ 0 l% ^ 

^Lax) j*A£a ^;Uj d—b JjLc j ^yAax tjl* jA ,jLJ x l * 

** jIx u *u> ^ (_^ia. f° iu* ^jUix 4 _ r oAJI a I I y I dL~» cJjlx*Jl 

Its translation as ghren tn Kapnrthala State its Past and Present oo p 46 Is 
wrong My rendering Is given below — 


To 


Firman of His Majesty Alsmgir II Emperor of Htndostan, to Raja Jar 
Singh Ahlowalia. 

(Imperial Semi) 


The loyal and faith fal Jam Singh worthy of faTocr honocued with Imperial grace, 
be It bn own unto yon. 

As a math of supreme favour and appreciation this auspicious jarman It being 
Issued whh a view to Inform you that your report has received the honour of otur 
approval and that your good services have met with our app robot lew. 
Whatever Talakfl* Hafbatpur oj Fatahabad, etc. Sathiala and Kot Mahtab etc. 
and Porffonah Tlharah ate under your control and your poss ession shall cccttnne as 
theretofore to be held by you as a free grant and yoa are hereby empowered as In the 
case of other Jagbdan to lory tribute from the Jagirdarn of the towns of Kheia and 
Gar hi Kotaha. Besides, It U not proper that Harf Singh opprwes ths subjects In his 
own country He should abstain from such a policy and should not intejfer* with 
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the Sutlej yielding about Rs. 20,000. His descendants still 
hold Jagir at, Moron in Tahsil Phillaur. 19 

Nahar Singh, a jat of village Man in Tahsil Batala of 
district Gurdaspur, captured several villages m Phillaur 
Tahsil where his descendants are still represented at Sarhali. 20 

DasauncLia Singh, a Dhilon Jat of village Jhabal m 
Amritsar district, occupied some villages in the north of 
Jullundur where his descendants still hold Jagir at Laroa. 21 

Lai Singh, a Jat of Amritsar district seized upon thirteen 
villages in the Jullundur Doab and south of it, where his 
descendants hold a Jagir at Bahram m the Jullundur district. 22 

Mahan Smgh, a Ladhar Jat, acquired ten villages m 
Phillaur Tahsil where his family iS represented at Thala. 28 

the people He should present in our presence through Nawab Zam-ud*Din Khan so 
that his rank and rule may be established by us 
' Written on the 7th day of the auspicious month of Ramzan, 1171 Hijn, correspond- 
ing to the fourth year of our august reign ’ ’ 

The evidence, however, seems to be against the authenticity of this document No 
testimony is available to prove that Jassa Smgh had got the title of Raja or he was 
acknowledged as such till this date In May, 1758, the Sikhs were busy m punishing 
the Afghans as allies of the Marathas and Adma Beg Khan, and do not seem to have 
rendered any service to the Delhi court Hence there appears to be no reason why 
Jassa Singh should have been offered such a generous treatment by the Delhi Emperor 
Moreover, Alamgir II was not in a position to cause displeasure of the Afghan King by 
issuing such a mandate Besides, the Emperor could derive no evident advantage by 
winning over the chief Sikh leader if he had desired to do so The most glaring in- 
consistency with the actual facts is the mention of Garhi Kotaha as one of the parga - 
nahs under the jurisdiction of Jassa Singh Ahluwaha Garhi Kotaha is a hilly tract 
which is situated between the boundaries of Bntish India m Ambala District and 
of the Sirmoor State The Sikhs did not appropriate Ambala District earher than 
1764 

This view is further strengthened by the statement of the late Karam Smgh in 
Phulwan April, 1929, on page 445 It says — 

“ In past times there was a cunning man of Khwaspura, who cheated the chiefs 
of Kapurthala, Patiala and Bhadaur by forged mandates The mandates are consi- 
dered genuine documents even till this day and wrong conclusions are drawn from 
them m histories 

19 Chiejs and Families of Note, 301 
19 Ibid , 313 
2 ' Ibid , 318 
22 Ibid, 319, 

29 Ibid , 321-22 


/ 
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The territories of Singhpuna Misl under Khushhal Singh 
comprised the southern part of the Jullundur Tahsil and ex- 
tended into the south west of (he Hoshiarpur Tahsil and 
probably included part of the Dasuha Tahsil 51 

Karora Singh, a Birk Jat of village Bahian the leader of 
the Sikh band of his own name, took possession besides 
Hananah and Sham Chaurasi in the Hoshiarpur district, of 
lands m the north of Jullundur where the confederacy 
is still represented by the Sardars of Naugaja in 
Jullundur and of Sahal Kazion in Towshera and also 
acquired the country about Taiwan in the south west of 
Phillnur Tahsil and laid Mian Mahmud Khan of Taiwan 
under contribution “ 

The well known Sikh chief Tara Singh® Ghaiba of the 
Dallewal Misl took Sarni Dakhm from Sharf ud Dm, an 
Afghan of Jullundur He then marched into the east of 
the district and took all the country about Rahon and 
Nawashahr and fixed the former as his residence He then 
occupied the neighbourhood of Phillaur which finally 
went to Tara Singh 17 Kakar About a year afterwards, he 
took Nakodar from Mun) Rajputs In this campaign Sujan 
Singh Badecha was killed by a musket ball Tara Smgh 
amply provided for the Sardar who is represented by the 
Sardars of Shahkot and Dhanowal in the south east of 
Nakodar Tahsil He also acquired the country about 


n JaflantJnr Settlement Report, 1992 p 31 

ts 1892 P 32. The Taiwan Ma extended from iho GhorcwiK* 

coonttr m the out .. fa. wrel o. Sh * W “ t - lb \ 00 ^ 

Go*, were K. limit ^ Sotf.| bounded It en the wrelK. I. enuftned MO 
vlllafea Taiwan wa. part of the country oeeupled br *» MunJ R«put. and 
™ held b, Mian Mahmud Khan at ihl. time. He had a lew hoofed Itreopere 
of hi. own but he found It adaUable to uko protection of Karen. Sta«h. The 
Taiwan terrltorr wa. .hut In on. aid. hr drat of the Were of NunnahJ wh, ree 
aoboedinaie to tbo Ahluwalta chief and - «*« b, brenebu of *e MbnreU. 

coufedereeT, end wu rerr drenmreribed M IP 

« For Interertlns detail, about him tee Bud Sb* 2+fb-M9a 
a Bod shah, 255b-257a. 
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Mahatpur. On the other side of the Sutlej, Tara Singh’ was, 
in possession of a part of the Ludhiana district, including 
the strong fort of Ghungrana. 28 

Karam Singh and his three brothers secured an estate 
at Saranpur worth Rs. 8, 000. 29 

2 Hoshiarpur District 

Jhanda Singh, a Jat of Sultanwmd in Amritsar district, 
acquired sixteen villages m the territories of Basi Kalan and 
Smgriwala in Tahsil Hoshiarpur, forty villages m Katgarh 
and seventeen m parganah Jamaitgarh of Tahsil Garh- 
shanker, yielding an annual revenue of about one lakh. 
This family is represented at Katgarh and Sultan wind. 80 

Karora Singh seized upon the parganahs of Sham 
Chaurasi, Harianash, Khurdm, Kanori, Garja, Hoshiarpur, 
and all the four Basis. 81 

Gurdit S.ngh of Santokhgarh captured the whole of the 
Babhaur talu \ and a quarter of Una 82 

? 8 Ganesh Das, 206, Bui Shah, 244b-249a and 255b-256a, Gyan Singh, 1014, 
Jullundur Set lemont Report 1892, p 34, Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, Punjab, l 424 
(Tara Singh Ghaiba was a resident of village Kang, in Tahsil Nakodar, lying about 
three miles south of Lohian on the south side of Bern stream The title Ghaiba 
was given to him because he was very clever and he could understand mystenous 
things because Ghaiba means one who can solve mysteries Originally he was a 
poor goatherd and used to pass his flock over the swollen Bern by means of ropes 
and thus won this title His goats were stolen by a notorious Gujar robber Suleman 
and his few household effects were carried off by the revenue officials to pay the 
Government tax Thereupon he left his village and became a S kh taking pahal 
from Gurdial Singh Even now he wa- badly provided with the necessaries of 
life Tara Singh with his companions came across some troopers of Ahmad Shah 
is ho were in search of a ford to cross the Bern Tara Singh offered them his 
services and showed them a place where they could safely cross the stream These 
Sikhs were then employed to take their goods, horses and arms across it ^Vhen 
they got to the other side they did not think it necessary to return and immediately 
disappeared with the things they had secured (Jullundur Settlement Report, 1892, 
32, Ah-ud-Din, I74b, ButiShah, 244b-545b ) 

* 9 Punjab Chiefs, 370 
33 Chiefs and Families of Note, 344-46 
31 Ra j Khaha, 33, Gyan Singh, 1007 
33 Hosiorpur Gazetteer, 19 
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Jai Singh, the leader of the Kanhya Mitl seized Nag, 
Mukenan, Haji, Kerrot, Uthian and other Awan villages " 
Han Singh Dallewalia of village Kalela near Kasur 
aected Garh Shankar 11 and the country in the neighbourhood 
Mansa Singh Dallewalia of Garhdiwala in Hoshiarpur 
Was'aShihota (or Buk, as one account says) Jat and die. 
post of chaudhuri belonged to his family He fell into, 
arrears with his revenue and was for some hme in prison 
at Lahore, whence he escaped and joined the Dallewalia 
band He became independent m his village and seized 
some temtory in the neighbourhood He also acquired 
Bahrain in this district u 

Gurbakhash Singh, a Sindhu Jat of ICnlsia, a prominent 
member of the Karora Singhia confederacy, wrested Banbeli * 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia took possession of Miani and the 
country along the Beas ” 

3 Ferozcpur District 

Jassa Singh Ahluwalia seized the estate of Kot Isa Khan 
from Qadir Bnkhah Khan," the Dogar" temtory of Mullan- 
wala and the Nypal territory of Mukkti, and at both the 
places he built several fortified posts 41 

Tara Singh Ghaiba of the Dallewalia Misl conquered 
the Ilaka of Dharmkot and Ghangrana which he kept for 
himself and llaka Fatahgarh which he itohde over ^o his 
cousins, Dharm Singh and Kaur Smgh 

M Ptotfob Chlef$ 316 

M Jallondar Settlement Report 1892, 38 

V Ihfd 

^ Chief* -and F ami lie* of Nait fi3 

17 Gym Singh 1002, 

M Raja* of the Punjab 459 60 

* The Dogar* a pm»lor*l people, ell M tailing Inhabit the nedghborahood of K*mr 
mod Ferozepar and along lha acrothem bank of the SatlmJ. 

* The hJypal* a «tib-cm»tn of Bhrnttl* are mcwtly nonutd* and tain to thfarfaig 
(RkJoj of thm Punjab 459 foot note) 

« Ibid, 459 

® JoUtmdai Battlement Report, 1892, 34; Cyan Sfugh I0H 
157-I290B 
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4. Gurdaspur District 

Jai Singh, the founder of the Kanhya Misl seized the 
entire parganah of Batala together with the following 
territories: — Gharota 48 (7), Taragarh, Adalut Garh, Mirthal 
(17), Nangal Bhur (20), Jandichauntra, Bianpur, Durangla, 
Gurdaspur,' Jhabkara, Khunda. Kalanaui, Fatagarh, 
Chitaurgarh, Shahpur, Dehrv Hara (16), Shakargarh (35), 
Kot Naina (54), Narot (65), Nattur (18) and Sohian 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia took possession of the follow- 
mg : — Gh’uman, Riarki. Kadian, Khakowal, Sri Har 
Gobindpur.^ 

Amar Singh Bagga of the Kanhya Misl captured 
Sujainpur, Sukalgarh, Phulai (21), Pathankot (T9), Adina- 
nagar and Dharmkot. 

Desa Singh, relation of Jai Singh Kanhya, made himself 
the master of 45 villages of the Kauntarpur, Mirthal, Garota, 
and Sujanpur Ilakas. _ - ' 

The Bhangi chiefs seized Bulaki parganah consisting of 
29 villages. 44 

. Natha Singh, son of Ramdev o£the Kanhya Misl, took 
possession of the country around .Rangar Nangal where he- 
built a strong fort. 4C 

5 Lahore District 

The Nakka country lies between the Ravi and the Sutlej 
in the south of Lahore District The word Nakka means 
border or edge. Hira Singh and his followers were called 
Nakais because their chief leader Hira Singh belonged to 
this country He was a Sindhu Jat of village Bharawal in 


4S Figures m brackets show the number of villages in each parganah 
44 Buti Shah > 2223 - Khushwaqt Rai, 139 , Ganesh Das, 207, Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 
pp 12 19, Cj Punjab Chiefs, 171, 305, 321-22, 375, Gyan Singh, 1016 
Punjab Chiefs, 399, 
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Lahore District He took possession of many places m 
Chuman tahsil and south of it “ 

Thakar Singh pf Rosa near Churuan, Risaldar in the 
service of Adma Beg Khan, contrived to possess himself of 
a large tract m Gogarra " 

6 Amritsar District 

Mirza Singh, a member of the Kanhya Misl obtained 
as his share of the conquered territory the villages of 
Ratangarh, Uchak Bhon, Bhiku Chak, Rampur Saluwa 
Malkanah, Ajnalah and several others worth Rs 15,000 
per annum ** Jassa Singh Ahluwalia captured the parganah 
of Fatahabad " 

7 S heikhupura District 

Santokh Singh of Kanhya Misl took possession of 
Talwandi and Dorangla K 

8 Sialkpt District 

Karm Sing, a member of the Bhangi Misl took 
possession of Firozla Kaleki, Rurki and Bajra besides 
holdmg Chinah and the neighbouring villages 11 

9 Gujranwala District 

Charat Singh of village Sukerchak in Gujranwala district 
seized Eminabad Gujranwala Ramnagar and Waznabad 

• CUnuh Du, 206 Raj Khalsa 11L 26 Punjab ChUb II9| Moolr^r 
Gazetteer 30-31 

M Punjab Chiefs 341 
U /Hi 230 
•I r.j»n Sing h 1036. 

® Punjab Chief t 205 
n Ibid. 373 
» Sob*nUJ,a5 
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10. Sawal Singh Chamyariwala 

Sawal Singh, a member of the Bhangi Misl, seized a 
large tract of the country on the left bank of the Ravi 
including, Chamyari Ajnala. 58 

63 'Khushwaqt Rai, 134, Buti Shah, 220b, Punjab Chiefs, 207-208. 
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NATURE OF SARDESHMUKHI DURING 
SHIVAJI S TIME 

Principal Balkrishna, MA.PhD 

Ro^orom CoUeg* KoJhopm 


Saradeshmakh a hereditary office — We learn from a 
document containing the judicial order of Shivaji himself 
that Rango Nailc Mavlangkar be given the right of 
collecting Sardeshmukhi from the districts of Prahhavah 
and Dabhol As this right had been enjoyed for genera 
tions by that family, it was evidently a very ancient 
one 1 From the Sardeaai Family History (Part 1 p 43), it , 
appears that one Krishnaji Marsingh who was a ccm J 
temporary of the Shilahar long Nijayaditya of Kolhapur j 
(1142-1154 AD) obtained the Deshmukhi and Sardeah . 

of seventy villages Thus the system of giving i 
grants of the Sardeahmak‘ can be traced to the 12th century 
A D Besides the Mavlangkars, Khem Savant was Sardctai 
of Kudal as is evident from a document of the year 1635-36 
A generation later, in 1659, a treaty was made between 
Shivap and ‘ Lakham Savant Sardesai Bahadur’ ’ But the 
hereditary title and office were not limited to theKonkan as 
is asserted by the late distinguished historian C V Vaidyn 
He was sure that there were no Sardeahmukha in Maha 
rashtra before or in Shivap' s time, but tin. statement is 
contradicted by the following evidence 

Sardeihmuhha in Maharaalra - (0 One Deshmofeh « «* | 
Kanadkhore was given Inam of Sardeahmak 0 
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Village by DadajI Kond Deva, the Subedar of Kondana m 

. 1645. 3 

(it) That there were Sardeshmukhs m the Mavals 
different from Deshmukhs, is seen from a letter written by 
Shivaji m 1652 A. D to Karkuns, Sardeshmukhs, Desh- 
mukhs, Desh Kulkarnis, etc., of Turf Mosekhore. 4 

{in) A letter was written m 1 668 by Shivaji to Subedar 
and Karkuri of Poona wherein he was also addressed as 
Sardeshmukh . 6 

M Aurangzeb himself conferred Sardeshmukhi of 
Nusratabad in 1658. 6 

{v) Letters are addressed to the Sardesai of Mamla 
Mustafabad (Dabhol) and Muzafarabad (Probhavah) and to 
the Desai of T urf Sangameshwar m 1 659 7 

{vi) There are two Adilshahi letters of 1 654 and 1 673 
mentioning Sardesai s right in places m the district of Goa, 
and a third from Shivaji continuing the Adilshahi rights to 
one Nagoji Naik Sardesai, wherein the Sai deshmukhi dues 
are stated. 8 

{oil) An arbitration was held m 1 636 at some place in 
the Mamla of Muzafarabad and Fort Khelna. Therein 
three Sardesais were present along with other officers. 

(viu) From a letter of 1642, it appears that Sardesh- 
mukhi had been prevalent m the Poona district for several 
generations. ’ Exemption from the cesses of Sai deshmukhi along 
with other cesses was given to the grantee m Jejuri 9 There 
is a mention of another traditional grant of Sardeshmukhi 
in letters of 1696 and 1712 A. D. m the district of Supa 30 
(ix) In the grants to the Gosavi of Margaon m the 
district of Poona, exemption from several cesses then current 
m the Deccan and especially m that district has been given 

3-7 P S S Docs Nos 278-9,397, 597, 735 749, 783, 887 , Raj XV, 269 
* Sh Ch S' II, pp 390-98 
c >-io Sh 
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Among the cesses one of Sardeshmukhi was fully recognized 
m Maharastra 11 

(x) Another arbitration was held m 1652 at Khannpur 
in the Mamla of Walwa Among the numbers of officers 
one Sardesai was also present u 

(xf) We read of Sardesai s shares in the two documents of 
1685 These give various cesses m the year 1665 ” 

(xf/) Sardeshmukhi of Dharwar was conferred in 1 704 
or so by Muslim rulers Thus this ancient custom continued 
even up to 1 8th century among the Muslim kings 11 

(xfif) Shivaji himself conferred the Sardeshmukhi of | 
Dabhol on Balaji Avaji “ 

The Bijapur Sultan issued an order to the Deshmukh of 
Thana Mudhol in 1670 3 * There was a Desai in Athni in 
1651, n 'Des<rt of Wai," of Shnwal ” of Karad” m 1642 
Kanhoji Jedhe, Desni of Fort Rohida” in 1638 and Kedarji 
Khopada Desai of Turj Bhor m 1648 * Desai of Kharepatan 1 ’ 
in 1658 

Letters to the Desai of Pargana Kolhapur in 1660 and 
1661 from Bijapur are available 

Desai Kanhoji Jedhe is called Deshmukh of Rohidn in 
a Sanad of 1660 

It is, therefore evident that the title Desai was also 
known as Deshmukh, and Sardesai was synonymous with 
Sardeshmukh even under the Adilshahi and Mughul regimes 
These officials were not bmitted to Sawantwadi or even 
to the other partB of the Konkan but were found in several 
parts of Maharashtra Sardeshmukhs were common in the 
Konkan, the Mawals, Poona, Bankapur Dharwar, etc 
under the Bijapur Government and even in the Mughul 
provinces 


an Sh. Ch. a II 170 173 380-1 Itr 153, 162, 164 219 IV pp 2 5 
u Chltnlj Sect 216. 

l.ap S S-Doo. 762, 1832,2455 2459 247848,2539 2567 2723 
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Desai officers functioned in such parts of the Karnatak 
as Terdal, 24 Mudhol, Manglage, Athni, Torgal, Tawargiri, 25 
etc. Similarly, Deshmukhs flourished also in Khandesh and 
the Berars, 26 but Sai deshmukhs were not so common 

Sardeshmukhi a cess — It should, be borne m mind -that 
Sardeshmukhi was not one-tenth part _of the _ land-revenue, 
but it was only a cess Jike so many other cesses to .be . paid 
by the cultivator over and above the land .revenue jj In a 
grant by^ Shivaji Raje dated 1625, the. Sar deshmukhi cess 
( is. counted along with the cesses given- to 
goldsmiths, payposhi, etc. 

There is an important grant of 1671 endorsed by the 
Sardeshmukh of Poona as representative of Shivaji himself 
wherein the contribution given to the Sardeshmukh is in- 
significant being only 4f out of 532 Talmas. Similarly, in 
the revenue account of village Khore in District Pooiia, the 
Sar deshmukhi cess is .mentioned as four out of 500 
Takas.* 7 . - 

This nature of Sar deshmukhi is shown by several other 
grants. The Deshmukh’ s rights were many and quite 
different from, those of Sar deshmukhs. The claim of 1/1 0th 
part of the land-revenue as Sardeshmukhi must have been 
started, if at all by Shivaji, m the .latter part- of- his- reign. 
It can be definitely said that even in Shivaji’s time and before- 
him Sardeshmukhi was only a cess. .. . 

' Now it, should be noted m passing that Shivaji ffiad 
demanded the Deshmukhi and not Sardeshmukhi oP Junner 
and Ahmadnagar from prince Muradbux in J649, 28 ' though 
he was familiar with Sardeshmukhi as he had himself made 
several Sardeshmukhi grants 


4 PSS Docs 545 > 840. 2641, 2643, 2651-52, 2654 55, 2657, 2665, 2681 
27 Sh Ch S VII, pp 14,90, 112 
« P. S SvDoc , 575, 


\ 
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Derfimu^hs were well known throughout Maharashtra 
and hence there was nothing novel in the request of Shivaji 
for bang granted Dcshmu\hi of the two districts There is 
no mention of Sordcshmukhi here Moreover, it was a 
■mall cess, not worth having Dcihmukhl alone gave him 
substantial rights of collecting land revenue 

Conclusions — The study of the preceding documents 
leads us to the following conclusions — 

(1) Shivaji was npt the originator of the SordejfimuJjJif 
tax which afterwards came to mean one tenth of the land 
revenue 

(2) Scrdeshmukhl was only a small cess or tax and it J 
existed long before the days of Shivaji, at least from the 12th 
century A D 

(3) It was not limited to the Konl an, but was found In 
the Kamalic nnd even in the Maharashtra 

(4) The Bijnpur rulers, Aurnngzeb nnd Shivaji himself 
conferred or confirmed the Sardcshmukhl right during the 
forty years from 1640 80 A D 

(5) All writers like Duff, Elphistone, Rnnnde nnd a host ^ 
of others who attributed the origin or the collection of 
Sardejhm jJjhf to Shivaji, arc incorrect 


154 — 129CB 
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SIDE-LIGHT ON THE MARATHA LIFE 
FROM THE BARDIC (WtM) LITERA- 
TURE OF THE 18 th CENTURY - 

Mr. Vasanta Dinanath Rao, M A., LL.B 

Ramnaram Ruta College, Bombay 

The Marathi bardic poetry, consisting mainly of the 
historical ballads (Powadas) and the love songs ( Lavanis ), 
composed by the wandering sect of Maharastrian bards 
known by the name of Gondhali 1 during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, covers a vast province of the Marathi literature, 
little explored and deplorably neglected by the students and 
critics of the Marathi literature This bardic school of 
literature took its rise in the latter half of the 17th century, 
with the rise of the spirit of patriotism among the Marathas, 2 
and it flourished in the 1 8th century during the period which 
witnessed the zenith of the glory and prosperity of the 
Maratha Empire Its rise was contemporaneous with that of 
another great school of Marathi poetry, essentially different in 
spirit and form. The famous Marathi poets, Waman Pandit 
and Moropant, were amongst others the exponents of this 
other school of poetry, while Parsharama, Prabhakar, Ram 
Joshi, Honaji Bal, Anant Fandi, Saganbhau were the chief 
poets belonging to the bardic school. The poetry of Waman 
Pandit’s school is devotional, didactic and often philosophical * 
in nature and aims at preaching an ideology of moral and 
' spiritual development of the human mind and soul ; on the 

Acwoith — Ballade of the Marathas (1894) 
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other hand the function of the bardic poetry, as conceived 
by the bards (Shahin), was to stir the patriotic sentiment of 
the people and to yield a sensuous pleasure This radical 
difference between the two schools regarding the function of 
poetry has led to a divergence in topics and subject matter 
chosen for their poetry ns well as in the mode and form of 
their expression The bards have chosen the subjects of 
their ballads and lays mostly from the current historical 
events of the time and occurrences from everyday life and 
ordinary human passions and sentiments The selection of 
the familiar and ordinary subjects for the bardic poems 
imparts a rare realistic liveliness to these bardic poems and 
songs and in them wc find a reflection of the socib! life of the 
time My aim in writing this paper is to take a brief review 
of this bardic literature of Maharashtra as throwing light on 
the life of the Marathns of the 18th century In doing this I 
propose to confine myself to the two mam branches of this 
literature, Oi'r , the pawadas (or the historical ballads) and the 
laoanis (or the love songs), although a large number of other 
types of poetical compositions forms part of this bardic 
literature It would also be impossible to take a detailed 
survey of these two branches of bardic poetry within the 
limited compass of this paper and 1 have to confine myself to 
a broad review of these poems as throwing light on the 
Maratha society of the ! 8th century 

The various forms of bardic literature, varying though in 
form and subject matter, have got a common background, 
and this a the glorification of the national achievements, 
customs and sentiments The chief sentiments which find 
expression in these bardic poems and songs are patriotism 
and sensuous passion The pewadas usually give express, on 
to the former while the latter finds expression m I<n»nb 
This does not mean that other sentiments did not find place 
m these ballads or lays But the predominance of these two 
sentiments in this poetry is noteworthy and can be explmne 
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to be the inevitable result of the peculiar social and political 
conditions prevailing at the time, which gave birth to and 
favoured the growth of this literature. 

Of these two forms of bardic poetry powada was of an 
earlier growth The powadas were composed by Gondhalis, 
who officiated as priests at certain religious functions known 
by the name (Gondhal) . ..worship of the goddess 

Amba-bhavani. On these occasions of worship, songs used 
to be sung by the Gondhalis after the worship was over, 
before the congregation of devotees Up to the middle of 
the 1 7th century, the subject-matter of these songs used to be 
religious and mythological But a great wave of patriotism 
had swept over the Maratha country in the beginning of the 
17th century giving an impetus to the Marathas to take up 
arms for the deliverance of their motherland and the great 
struggle for national independence launched by the great 
Shivaji was closely associated with the cult of the 'STS^T VRT’Tt 
(Amba-Bhavam) worship , the goddess Amba-Bhavam 
came to be looked upon as the martial deity and her favour 
and boon were sought to ensure success in the national 
struggle. Consequently, the religious and mythological 
songs sung at the Gondhal functions gave way to historical 
ballads {powadas) , as more fitting to these occasions This 
change took place sometime m the middle of the 17th 
century and one of the earliest powadas known is composed 
on the subject of the destruction and annihilation of the 
Muhammedan Saidai Afzul Khan by Shivaji m 1659. 
The powada is entitled iffaTgr ( powada of 

the killing of Afzulkhan) composed by the Shahir 
(Ajnandas) sometime in the year 1659. This is probably 
the earliest of the known powadas 

These historical powadas , however imperfect in form 
and rhythm, possess a singular beauty of their own which 
lies mainly m the unartificial expression of the national 
sentiment and patriotic fervour of the people of the time, 
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as found m them They depict faithfully and simply the 
political events and conditions m Maharashtra during the 
1 7th and 1 8th centimes and in them a student of the history 
of the time will find a mine of information more accurate 
and reliable than that derived from any other sources of the 
Maratha history The composers of these ballads usually 
possessed a first hand and often personal knowledge of the 
incidents narrated and described by them and these com 
positions can be taken to be authentic records of the his 
toncal incidents narrated therein Almost all the important 
episodes from the Maratha history have been commemorated 
by the shahirs in their powadat, eg, the destruction of 
Afzulkhan by Shivaji the siege of Sinhagad and death of 
Tanaji, the siege of Bassern, the battle of Pampat, the assassi 
nation of Narayanrao Peshwa the battle of Kharda All these 
momentous events in the Maratha history have been narrated 
m various powadas by different bards in a graphic and 
powerful manner, in their true historical settings and without 
infidelity to facts They give us besides an authentic 
report of the historical events, a vivid idea about the civil 
and military life of the Marathas of the 1 8th century, then 
military organization and equipment the mode of then 

warfare and then military strategy, etc They tell us how 
the whole nation of the Marathas was knit together by a 
common bond of national unity forgetting all the 
differences of caste creeds, sects, etc The people had, 
no doubt, all the failings of human nature but then one 
great quality, which makes us forget then weaknesses and 
pardon then occasional follies, is then intense patriotic 
sense and burning desne to free then homeland from the 
clutches of the Muhammadan despots and end then tyranny 
and rehgious oppression We find a reflection of this 
sentiment of the Marathas everywhere in these powadas 

The second branch of the bardic poetry comprising 
the love lyncs and didactic poems known by the name 
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lavams , was of a later growth. This type of bardic poetry 
was very popular and in great demand during the second 
half of the 1 8 th century Most of the important poets who 
have produced this type of poetry flourished during this 
period. It is not at all difficult to see why this class of 
poetry should have flourished during this particular period, 
if we study the historical events and the social and political 
conditions in Maharashtra at the time. The second half of 
the 18 th century in Maharashtra, was the period of the height 
of glory of the Maratha Empire, excepting for a few unhappy 
incidents which gave a set-back to the Maratha glory and 
prosperity, and these songs were the natural result of the 
popular demand for poetry to please and entertain a large 
section of the population imbibed with a desire for sensuous 
pleasures and enjoyments typical of those times The 
foundations of the Maratha Empire were firmly rooted and 
a new and unprecedented era of prosperity had set m as 
a result of achievement of national liberty and end of foreign 
oppression. The military struggles and campaigns were 
by no means over ; but with the consolidation of the 
Maratha Empire, the Marathas had developed their military 
strength to such a degree of efficiency that they were 
invariably the victors on the battle-field. The Maratha 
soldiers, who had to spend the major portion of the year 
outside home far away from their motherland, in search 
of opportunities to use their swords m the service of the 
motherland and returned home after a long and weary period 
of absence to rest their swords and enjoy the warmth of the 
hearth, cherished quite naturally an eager desire to amuse 
themselves as best as they could, during the comparatively 
short period of rest The amusements and recreations 
indulged m by them were bound to be of a light nature. 
They could not be expected to have recourse to abstruse 
studies of religion or philosophy or to any other serious mode 
of relaxation, after having spent months abroad under- 
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going all sorts of toils and hardships and in constant danger 
to their lives and bodies, in service of their motherland 
Naturally enough, the Maratha soldiers, whenever they 
returned home from their weary campaigns, sought pleasure 
in lighter types of entertainments, the chief and most 
popular of which was the Tamasha — a concert at which 
light songs known by the name lavanis were sung accom 
ponied by dancing The subject matter of these lavanis 


was usually the descriptions of amourous intrigues or erotic 
passions and sentiments, although philosophical teachings 
have sometimes formed the subject matter of these lavanis 
The narrations and descriptions contained in these lavanis 
were very often quite sensuous and voluptuous, but the spirit 
behind these is truly the spirit of the time The average 
Maratha of the time could little understand and appreciate 
the higher literature that was available to him at that time 
in the shape of the philosophical, devotional and narrative 
poetry of the poets of the school of Moropant and others , 
nor could he find m them a gratification of the passions 


uppermost in hie heart He was a true soldier, but at the 
same time a simple man, with ordinary, humdrum tastes 
and likings and what could please him was something from 
everyday life The lavanis, narrating or describing the 
episodes of common life and ordinary human passions and 
emotions suited his taste and understanding admirably and 
hence the popularity and rapid growth of this class of 
literature during the period The bards or shahlrs who 
used to compose and sing poioadas formerly, began to 
compose lavanis and sing these themselves or supply them 
to the bands of singers who sang at the Tamashas 

Still another cause of the popularity of this type of songs 
was to be found in the growth of a taste for an easy 
luxurious life with the stability and prosperity of the Maratha 
kingdom The long contact with the Muhammadans could 
not fail to create in the Marathas a blang for leading 
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a luxurious life for which the former were well known ' The 
simple Maratha soldiei of the early days leading a very 
simple life at home had vanished m the period of prosperity 
of the Maratha Empire. An increasing desire for comfort 
and luxuries, both bodily and mental, was to be found m 
the soldiers of this time. With the establishment of a 
national empire m Maharashtra and the growth of a sense 
of security from foreign invasion and oppression, the wealth , 
of the nation increased considerably and the people were 
in a position to lead a more comfortable and luxurious life 
than before. Amusements and recreations came to be 
sought by the Maratha soldiers during their leisure time at 
home and these lavams , which afforded them a sensuous 
pleasure, quite legitimately sought after the dangers and 
hardships of the camp life, became popular. A number of 
companies which performed tamashas at which lavams were 
sung, came into existence and this pastime was universally 
popular in Maharashtra till the end of the Maratha Empire. 
The structure and rhythm of these lavams was eminently 
suited for their use at these musical concerts and the musical 
quality of the lavani contributed greatly to its popularity. 

It will thus be seen that the lavani literature was a 
product of the popular demand of the Maratha society of the 
1 8 th century and its popularity lay in the universal appeal 
contained in these lavams for the people of the time. This 
universal appeal of the lavams proceeded from the fact that 
they were about everyday incidents and common passions 
of the ordinary people and the songs contained a vivid and 
realistic description of these They were the embodiment 
of the national sentiment and passion of the time and 
typical of the society of the time They cast an illuminating 
light on the social conditions of the time about which they 
sing just as the powadas give us knowledge about' the politi- 
cal conditions of the time The lavams are truly national 
in their spirit and subject matter and appeal to the readers and 
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listeners nnd they reflect the national character of the time 
They are, it can be said without much exaggeration a mirror 
of the Maratha society of the 18th century Nowhere else 
can we find such n fine and realistic picture of the Maratha 
society of the 18th century ns in these lavanla and therein 
lies the importance of this branch of bardtc poetry 

The very first thing, which is impressed upon our mind 
on n study of the laoam literature 19 the laxity of the ideas 
of morality prevailing during the 1 8th century in the Maratha 
society The moral standard of the society of the 18th 
century in general, as is reflected in these poemB, differs 
widely from that of to day nnd the considerable laxity of 
morals of the Mnmthns of the time is likely to shock many 
of us But it must be remembered that the conceppon of 
morality of the people of that time is quite in consonnance 
with the spirit nnd ideology of the time A large section of 
the Maratha society of the time comprised, as we have 
observed above, a warrior class fighting for the national 
cause at great individual sacrifice In such people who can 
hardly look to any mental or bodily comforts while on duty, 
a strong wave of reaction is bound to set m whenever they 
are off duty and the result is considerable laxity occurring in 
their moral conceptions Excess of bodily discomfort and 
hardship tends to increase the desire for greater comfort and 
luxury, excess of mental strain due to the constant shadow of 
danger incidental to the warrior s profession, tends to arelaxa- 
tion of the rigid standards and conceptions of morality and 
other social conduct whenever condiUons change This is 

a psychological truth and explains the laxity m the ideas of 

morality of the Merathas of the 1 8th century This laxity 
of moral ideas on the port of the Maralhas was the natural 
result of the circumstances and deserves to be excused and 
overlooked especially in view of die fact that it is but the 
counterpart of their intense passion for the deliverance and 
glorification of their homeland 
I55-12WB 
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Most of these lavams give expression to the sentiment of 
passionate yearning of young ladies for union with their 
lovers In _ those times the youths of the nation had to be 
away from their homes for the major part of the year and 
their sweet-hearts at home had to spend all that time suffering 
the pangs of separation and pining away for their lovers. 
There are numerous lavams wherein wild state of mind due to 
separation reflects this aspect of the society of the time most 
realistically and vividly, e g , Honaji Bal describes the state 
of mind of a lady long separated from her husband . — 

fcj^ 53XH *1% I 

W 51* 3T2T II 

'ST I 

srere? £ sdr st i 

Sift 51% qfrlfcK?\*T fT I 

5I5R ftlSJTSIT q% II 8 

There are numeious other lavams of this type and they 
very vividly depict the state of mind of the ladies long 
separated from their lovers 

The absence or scarcity of a thing makes its want felt all 
the more intensely , this is a universal truth. The long 
breaks m the marital and domestic happiness of the people 
of the time loused their passions intensely whenever they 
were free from the turmoils of warfare and a transgression 
of ordinary limit while seeking their gratification was natural 
The voluptuous excesses, depicted m many lavams are not, 
therefore, mere exaggerations but reflect the occasional relaxa- 
tion from the intense mental and physical tension of the 
Maratha soldiers The continuous warfare m which the 
Maratha soldiers were engaged took a^ heavy toll of 
youths yearly, not to speak of the heavy massacre at 
the battle of Pampat, and great numbers of young 

3 ‘ fa33!]^n’ <rd 3 Lavanj 51, p 76 
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widotvs, most of whom hod little enjoyed the hapmess of 
married life, were left behind lo spend their lives in wretched 
misery It cannot be thought unnatural if these arcum 
stances gave rise to numerous amours which have so often 
formed the subjects of the laoanls The laVanis are, there- 
fore, truly representative of social conditions of the Maratha 
country of the 1 8th century 

Another frequently occurring sentiment in these laVanis is 
the laments of the sweet hearts over their lovers’ infidelity 
to them and their constant resort lo other women This also 
reflects the moral laxity of the Maratha society of the time 
which wns the inevitable result of the long absence of the 
Maratha soldiers from home and long separation from their 
wives and sweet hearts The passions of these Maratha 
soldiers were after long periods of abstinence kindled 
all the more intensely by the comfortable and luxurious 
surroundings at home Favourable opportunities for enjoy 
ment could hardly find adequate gratification at home and 
the oft-deplored infidelity of the Maratha soldiers to then 
wives was natural The bardic poets describe the people of 
Maharashtra m their true colours with all their glories and 
weaknesses and hence their literature serves os a minor 
wherein is found the true reflection of the society of the time 
The vivid and detailed descriptions which we come across 
m these hvanls paint before our mental vision realistic 
pictures of the society of the 18th century Maharashtra in all 
its aspects All these songs are replete with beauuful and 
graphic descriptions of the manners, customs and supersti- 
tious beliefs of the Maratha society of the 1 8th century, of 
the passions and enjoyments of the people of then dresses 
ornaments and house-decorations and of many other minute 
details of their fives I shall proceed to quote below a few 
illustrations from this lore of laVam, and show how they 
throw fight on various aspects of the social life of the 
Marathas of the 18th century 
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These poets give beautiful pictures of typical soldiers or 
courtiers of the time. Below are quoted a few lines from a 
lavani by Honaji Bal, entitled ‘fjsnrfiT’, giving a graphic pic- 
ture of the typical Maratha soldier of the 18th century. 

gtf^TT fw f%?J g^IT ffoTTt I 

fwH cfvtcf^ ?TTVETTf I 

filTt li 4 

Here the poet gives a vivid and accurate description of ' 
the dress and ornaments, of the accoutrement, etc , of the 
typical Maratha soldier. 

The poet Prabhakar paints a graphic picture of a typical 
Maratha lady ot a high family in one of his lavams m the 
following lines . — 

wt, fkw^ i f^'smrr 

^TT^f vfifar, «rr*m . i %<§*in 

-sHi i, arr^r qfsretrrt ii 

i ^T^ratrf i 

wf 'fTcw^: %??% i j%3 i 

^5? T5K I 55 sttjt fajqit 'fsrt | 

II ^tqt ?T«P?T I 

i i 

§fcT "ir^^jrr edited by S T Shaligram, published by 
Lavani 134, p 170 

RVTI^iT §kT ^if%clT, ‘ f^an^fT W ’ (1920) ,_Lavani 15, 

pp 111-12 
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In these lines the poet gives a minute description of the 
dress, toilet and various ornaments of a typical Maratha 
lady 

The poet Ram Joshi in one lavani describes the dress 
ornaments and toilet of a Maratha lady in the following 
lines — 

^ rmro srfaij ttc m qrftrorfa fja 'towt i 

granft "rraz i 

*sz<sz stljsrr€l wctz ^rfr TWt i 

srfarnM qfrft ®wrt a? i 

fatna ws aft ws 'tftra nft ftwrr^t hk! i 

jnxsmt ftsnn: aiftr a? 'roV awr 

< n a at stfesr arl ftajral fesrat atft 

gqife vTERa wft n* 

In those lmes also we find a picturesque and detailed 
description of the various head-ornaments, ear ornaments, 
nose-omaments, neck-ornaments wnat ornaments and foot 
ornaments We can get from such description a great deal 
of information about the tastes and likings of the society m 
the matter of dress or ornaments, etc 

Then we come across several descriptions which present 
to us the tastes and ideas of the Marathas of the tone m the 
matter of the house decorations and furnishing Below are ( 
gpven a few lines from Prabhakar containing a vmd descrip- 
tion of a typically decorated and furnished hall — 

Ttsreprf x*rft i 

’^TTCaxl^t qfsrqqff <*i uwrll n 
^ft gwanfll i 

wfarerare! > 


• Pr*bh«kjLT L»Y»ni 2 p 92. 
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TT3T ^=^fIT ^IWt | 

^qfTsfe; sit* sit 4 h— 

VfTT% fqR3TTnff 3im I 

W** tfsirlTSTT 'f TTt^TTt II 

q3^ fch«i^T^l £13R% W^t VTTTt I 
Tkfe ftfet ^«TW rT<2rr?rt l 

fej^r ant qzmi ^iff i 7 

» 

In one song Prabhakar nairates the daily life of a lady 
from a high family : 

^r^T^Tf ^Sr\i ‘OTf I JTSi ^T5T 
OTEITferTt II ^TR^T II 

tot ihcprt cr^f cifeu iffert i ms 
#r*r % 'srmifa^ u ^srt srnff 1T3TR 

*rm% ii - ffefeR fen i% h *im si srf 

H^rr — S*T i\*l ^ST— q*ff smtpT— Sifts SW. 

• -ffeR ^ qts^T II STfelSTST 

- mm W#t f^'STirl Wm II 

qtSRT cfj^si TO n 

•* TOT STT^— ^ST^ST 

%*n§ i tos ^ t?nssT — wsst— 

WH\ c^T^^rr^T qi'^Rfe | TOFST TOlfs ^T^cfS H 

tffsrerr ni^raT ii ^t®tr fef^T 

HT ff HT II qrmS SfTW 

TOft ll£-ll 8 

The poet describes m the above lines the getting up of the 
lady,' her bath, worship, dinner, pastimes, etc , and gives us 

7 xm ^ct ^\*m\ ^fr ‘ f^sirai 3*, 69, Pi 6i 

8 wm m w 
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an idea as to the mode of daily life of the Maratha ladies of 
the 18th century 

In another song Prabhakar describes the proficiency of a 
Maratha lady in classical music, ennumerating different Ragas 
with the appropriate time of the day for singing them and 
refers to the traditional belief m the effect produced by the 
music — 

XtSTlfq'af OTTSK 99 TO? ^9 HBEtTJH rFUfft I 
95T9 89 9H9 &9T91 t9T 9991 H 

fear Tral *r*>rar tfroi A 

Tjffotfl %8TT 999 9 anhuerre 99T 9ri^ 0 

HTH'fTh V^rTT Tr9TTNl'al99t 918l9l D 

ttXHf9 frUIBfMT 99 HSTW^l IJ^f Ag§ farft ITCtff I 
Hist 9? 9?I 9 T9 99f 9T 9T9 U^arlt HreTt I 
TJ9 tSWTO 9 9T9T HUTTO 9T»9T 919? 999t I 
falTTH HT3 999 qj®9 989 JT99Tf99T W99t D 
9t99 TlfT"^ TTO 921 ° 

We can mfer from such descriptions that there was a taste for 
classical music in the Maratha society of the 18th century 
and even the ladies were all versed in classical music 

We also find some evidence in the literature in support of 
the fact that the Maratha females of the 1 8th century were 
not utterly uneducated They used to receive at least some 
elementary education and the boys and gals used to receive 
their early lessons together One of the heroines of Prabha 
kar says — 

<5T??¥ JpTTOT 10 

We also find many passages m these lavams describing 
beautiful celebrations of different religious festivals and from 

• imm UA "1* AAA A® 
i* mwe snWt a® vm t«s 
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these we get a good idea about the social life, custom and 
celebrations of the people of Maharashtra during the 1 8th 
century. The different Hindu festivals frequently form the 
topics of lavanis, e.g , Prabhakar describes m one laVam the 

celebration of the fajFffir ( Shimga ) festival . — 

\ 

'STMT i | 

f II t * T H? I 
sTTfat II fq^T^T II 

T?T ^aift gifTqTt li II 

WfT gift WT 

f?ich% i n 

The important feature of this festival, Viz., the sport of 
spraying coloured water and throwing gulal (red powder) is 
described in the above lines. In another song he describes 
the celebration of the ifR q ; qift (Naga panchami) festival — 

«TRT q^^t 

1%^ ipNr TJT f^r!T35lT 31^ I 

^TR wfafa ^TWtTiT l 

ftet qgq qinffa qq* •• h 12 

The poet describes here the worship of the image of Cobra 
and the feast in honour of the deity 

The famous festival of iRTIcf ( Navaratia ) is also des- 
cribed by the same, poet m another of his lavanis, m the 
following lines : — 


a 

12 


TOl'fti ^113^ s 9, ^FT 
WfWT 5lTWt ^FT ^ 
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*!9! ftfTO UTTOtJI TTFf I Efft >1 iltni t 

'hfT jot < feim ftnt ^«tto i srm 
wnm Inst Hnft i ^5 ofi\(n«tmiS f^t ww?mra «dot! i fowl 
n saw nr jit fer^t wttnSl wIth rjrnl i rtt 

Trt *irott itesT tpt ^pi ^nti Jifow 

tmrsim wra^t Tjfta ftftrmfo sarnh mm 

mwft gS httut^ ’^rt” 

The poet describes the various decorations made in honour of 
the festival and the musical performances, etc , durmg the 
nine days of the festival 

From such accounts of the Hindu festivals contained in 
these lavanis, we can get an idea how these religious festivals 
were celebrated with great pomp and enthusiasm, reflecting 
the prosperity of the period They also show us how they had 
become a part of the national life of the Morathas and how 
the religious sentiment was inseparably connected with the 
patriotic sentiment of the people These festivals, indeed, 
kept alive the patriotic ardour of the Marnthas Some of the 
festivals were celebrated publicly at the court We find a 
beautiful description of the royal celebrauon of the Ranga 
panchami festival at the durbar of the Peshwa Sawai 
Madhavrao, in a powada of Prabhakar, entitled TO 
niqtcrm tfar} fn r^sr§ wi^ ®r , fo m 

In these lavanls we occasionally come across references to 
the superstitious beliefs and customs prevalent among the 
people of the time ' There are a number of hvams describ- 
ing various superstitious observances practised by lasueles. 
mothers for begetting children Parasharm m one of hits 

11 sum snrtt sr, vtt w 
>• sum. <TOt 'R*' « 


160— I290B 
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lavanis gives a graphic description of these t — 

i 

qte fq%m I 

®s. 

0\ 

TITS OT^T f\ frl^JT ST§ra*ra I 
frtart «TT gram TT STTSSTT^ 3iTT ^TTf%% I 
•••^q tN I HTfTt | 

taiftr sfilt* i st st sffe% fft*** i ]6 

Then the poet goes on describing the various religious 
places of worship all over India, visited by the lady m order 
to worship different deities for getting a child. The poet 
refers to more than two dozen shrines spread all over India. 
The poet also describes how the lady travelled to Dwarka in a 
ship. It will be seen from all this description that the 
Marathas (even the ladies) used to travel all over India, mostly 
with religious motives. The dangers and hardships attendant 
on such long journeys in most primitive conditions of means of 
communications are simply unimaginable and the fact that 
such journeys were undertaken shows the firm belief of the 
people of the time m the efficacy of the worship at different 
shrines in the fulfilment of the desired object and also the 
sense of grief and misery of ladies at childlessness. 

The belief v m various omens as indicating the happening 
of certain events, prevalent among the Marathas of the time, 
is also referred to m these lavanis now and then. For ex- 
ample, Honaji Bal describes m one lavani certain omens 

regarded by a lady as favourable : — 

% 

t 

qrm sift sttst)- i 

iN m3 ifa ^ sft i 

15 TOrcnft ^Tiwr, vttjt \ cprraft ) wpr ^ 
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'rl'i'sT qwllb trra^rl >ifa wnwt i 

xfarl I tTOGHrl St! Sifa r3T Wf 1 " 


The crowing of a crow in the house, throbbing of eye, 
etc , nrc regarded by a lady favourable omens indicating the 
happening of an eagerly awaited event, tax , the return of her 
husband 

The Maratha bards do not coniine themselves merely to 
descriptions of social life and customs of the people, but also 
give occasional glimpses of the economic and industrial side 
of the nations’ life In a laOanl, the poet Parashram gives 
in a nutshell an account of the textile industry of India ■ 


ra^nrfa ftrafar fft wjt taremsl i 
mral M^msrr srt Sfafastf 'prsl i 
irsmsnirt g sr?ra sret i 

xrefftn gtstd i 

KP3 iiKHVr friz i 

n^nrfl vgrr ifls fctrt I 

xifeur tJtwc J?|W$T tlTTOI i 

ww ffc vsts etvt ?piT i ” 


The poet enumerates herein the various centres of textile 
industry of India with then specialized products eg • • 3|tm " b “ r 
(fantJIT) of Cambay (>35TOn), ST7T3 of (Bombay) 

tjtflT mtV Dhotirs of Astee 

So far 1 have taken up a few aspects of social life of the 
Marathas of the 18th century as reflected in the bardic litem 
ture of the time, especially in the lava ni. and from the iflus- 
trations cited above it will be plainly seen that a good deal of 


i» tmtin *n 7T , «rxwl 1 1 RPT ^ I 
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light is thrown on the social conditions of the time by this 
branch of Marathi literature. The above review is but a 
cursory survey of this vast province of the Marathi literature 
but it will be sufficient to reveal the potential value of this 
branch of Marathi literature as a source of information regard- 
ing the social life of the Marathas of the 1 8th century in all 
its aspects. It can be said with trust that the powadas and 
lavanis jointly present us a true and faithful picture of the 
social and political order of the 1 8th century Maharashtra and 
as such deserves a close and sympathetic study at the hands 
of students of Maratha history and sociology, whatever may 
be the poetical merits and demerits of these compositions. 
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SOME SOURCES OF SIND HISTORY 


Mr Gope R GurBax 

Hffderahod [Sind) 

For writing the history of Sind, the majority of original 
sources are Arabic and Per si an MSS As a result of the 
decision of the meeting of workers in Indian History at 
Kamshet (1938) to organise a search for family records 
throughout the country, a considerable number of MSS was 
rescued from neglect and eventual destruction It will be 
seen from the list given in the report of the 1 5th Session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission that all these 
MSS are invaluable to students of Oriental Learning while 
not a few of them are rare being several centuries old 
' Material exists in the language, archaeology and legends 
of Sind It is gratifying to note that even novices in the art 
of research are taking day by day more interest in these 
records, thanks to the inspiration and help unstintmgly 
afforded by that eminent historian, Sir Jadunath Sarkar 

I wish to point out particularly how valuable material for 
reconstructing the lost and hroken threads of Smd History 
exists in various parts of India My fnend Chevalier Pan 
duranga S Pissurlencar, informs me that various records m 
Portuguese relating to the history of Smd exist To men 
bon only two, Albuquerque > Cartas (letters) in seven volumes 
published in the 16th century at Lisbon and Bocarro s Forta- 
leza* da India (Fortresses of India) written in 1635 1636, in 
which we find references relating to the contemporary reh 
gious and commercial relations between Smd and Goa Of 
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this work Chevalier Pissurlencar possesses two editions 
published at Lisbon and at Goa. 

A number of papers which throw a flood of light on the 
political and economic conditions of Sind, m the days of Sir 
John Shore, are available at the Bombay Records Office. 
Some of the Persian MSS relating to the history of Sind, 
available at various libraries in Bombay, have been examined 
in a paper read by me at the last session of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission. Various articles of Fr. Hosten, 
who was interested in Sind and had visited it, are said to be 
in Goethal’s Library, St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta 

Sind has been a buffer state absorbing the shocks of 
various invasions , hence, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
researches m its history would reveal a wealth of information 
affecting the history of the entire country. I give below a 
list of MSS. available at Karachi 

I. Collection of Dewan Kemalram Dayaram preserved at 
Karachi Central Library 

1. T arikh-i-Balochi 

The book deals with the fall of Kalhoras and the rise of 
Talpurs and was written by one Abdul Majeed Jokhis. It 
was copied by Dewan Chainrai Gidumal and bears the date 
12th October, 1854. 

2. Siliandar Nama ( jui-C.-) 

A detailed account of Alexander’s exploits written by 
Nizami. 

3 An historical account relating to the period of Shah 
Tahmasp (name not given). 

4. Bayanu-larejeen Va Tumbiholghajeleen 

( Vir UJUJ} dju ^ ^^UJ) ^Lj) 

Some account of the life of Sayyid Abdul Kareem, and 
his teachings and experiences. 
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5 Kherud Namaye Sif^andari ( i*U 

Contains eulogic verses about Aristotle, Malik, Izzuddeen, 
Alexander and some otter personages 

6 Sn Krishna's Lila recorded from Bhagvat 

u tr dr*^) 

7 Shahname-i Ferdowsi iLI) 

Well known ancient history of Iran (Persia) by Firdowsi 
11 Lust of MSS m the Victoria Museum Karachi 

1 An old copy of commentary on the Quran by Mr 
Mahomed Yaqub, s/o Usman, s/o Mahmood, s/oMahmed 
Ulghaznavi, afterwards titled Jargiab Birazi 

2 Srimad Bhagwat hand written by Mahrnj Karam- 
chand Choithram Kotai Kotn, Surd 

3 An old hand written Quran m Arabic with Persian 
translation 

4 The Expedition of Hazrat Ah 

5 The Works of Poet Khakam 

6 Hand written Masnavi of Jalal ud din Runn about 
225 years old, written in 1 1 34. Hijra 

7 Original Treaty between the East India Company and 
the Ameers of Sind dated Bombay 9th November, 1820 
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TALIKOTA AND PANIPAT 


Mr. M. J. Pathakji, M.A., LL.B. 

Bahauddtn College , Jvnagadh 

( A bstract) 

In this paper a comparision is drawn between the battle 
Talikota of 1 565 and the Third Battle of Panipat of 1761. 

There are several interesting points of similarity and 
contrast between the two. The facts are collected from 
The Cambridge Shorter History of India ” edited by H. H. 
Dodwell and published in 1934. 

The writer is not giving any new facts but is merely 
drawing a comparison between the events and the effects of 
these two battles. The writer believes that till' now no his- 
torian has drawn attention to these unique points of similarity 
and of dissimilarity between these two celebrated battles. 

Similarities : — » 

(1) Both the battles were fought in the month of January 
and that too in the sixties of the century 

(2) Both the battles were fought between the Hindus and 
the Muslims In both the Hindu armies there were Muslim 
soldiers. 

(3) The commanders of the Hindu armies in both the 
battles had the same name Sadashiv — and by a strange 
irony of fate both of them were killed in the action. 


t 
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(4) In both, the ultimate result was the same — the 
Hindus were defeated 

(5) In both the battles, the Hindu armies m the begin 
nmg were successful but later on they lost 

(6) Both the great battles were finished m one day 
Just before both the battles the Hmdu powers woe enjoying 
their most triump han t days but as a result of the battles the 
Hindus lost in only 24 hours what they had gained by years 
of labour 


Dissimilarities — 

(1) The Muslims in the Hmdu army at Panipat 
remained loyal to the cause of the Hmdu army but at Tab 
kota they betrayed the cause of then Hmdu friends 

(2) At Tahkota there was an alliance of four Muslim 
states against one Hmdu power whereas at Panipat there 
was a confederacy of five Hmdu powers against one Muslim 


powa 


wer 

(3) Tahkota destroyed completely the defeated Vijaya- 
nagar Empire and its capital, but Panipat only checked the 
defeated Maratha powa but did not destroy it nor was the , 
capital Poona even attacked 

(4) The effects of Tahkota wae felt only in South India 
and that too for a short tune comparatively , but effects 
of Panipat wae felt all ova India All hopes of a Maratha 
Empire wae destroyed at Panipat The East India 
Company began to dominate in Indian affairs after the 
Maratha defeat of iS&T Thus we feel the effects of 


Panipat to this day 1 ^ b \ 


161 — 1290B 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE STATE-CRAFT OF 

SHIVAJI 

Mr. S. N. Banhatti, M.A. 

Nagpur 

Out of nothing Shivaji the Great raised the magnificent 
edifice of a kingdom at least as big as Great Britain. He 
was great as a General and a Conqueror but he was perhaps 
greater as a Founder of a kingdom and as an Administrator. 
All available records bear testimony to the fact that he 
brought into being a systematic and orderly government 
whose rule was effective from the biggest garrisons of the 
army to the tiniest huts of the peasantry. 

As the military exploits, diplomatic triumphs and 
personal feats of daring of Shivaji inspired so many bards 
and chroniclers, his governmental and administrative 
measures gave the clue to some theorisers on Statecraft and 
impelled them to write something on the general principles 
of Rajaniti or “the Rules of Kingly Conduct “ Thus, two 
treatises on Rajaniti have come down to us , one, alleged 
to be written by the famous Ramachandrapant Amatya and 
the other said to be composed by Malhar Ramrao Chitms. 
Besides these two independent works, detailed observations 
concerning the system of government built by Shivaji are 
made by Krishna] i Anant Sabhasad and Malhar Ramrao 
Chitms in their respective ‘ Bashars ’ or chronicles of Shivaji. 
Thus the Rajaniti (otherwise called Ajnapatra) going under 
the name of Ramachandrapant, the Rajaniti written by 
M* R. Chitms, the Sabhasad Bafyhar and the Chitnis 
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Bakhar — these are the four mam sources which have been 
drawn upon by all modern writers on this subject 

The four documents mentioned above greatly differ 
from one another The ilajamli or Ajnapatra la the most 
realistic of the four Sabhasad and Chitms, m their 
respective Bashars, give actual detai l s of the governmental 
machine, the internal framework of the cml and military 
administration, while the author of the Ajnapotra is a 
theonser pure and simple , he does not touch the internal 
details of administration, does not allude to the graded 
framework of servants of the State (except to some extent 
in the case of the administration of forts) Yet he theorises 
on the basis of reality His statements are pithy generalisa 
tions of the actual state of affairs that existed at the time 
of Shrvaji, combined with astute pieces of advice gleaned 
from the wise measures introduced by that noble sovereign 
He lays down general rules that should guide the conduct 
of the long and makes observations as regards the general 
policy that should guide the different functions of the State 
His great dislike of Vatandars (owners of perpetual 
freeholds), his strict injunctions against grant of lands to 
anybody on any account, his keen sense of the importance 
of forts and his minute and rigorous instructions as regards 
then management— all these had then source in the actual 
state of affans that existed at the tune of Sbivajt His 
solicitude for traders and capitalists his expatiation on the 
importance of the navy are also significant, because they ore 
also borne out by independent evidence as being important 

items in Shivaji s policy , „ 

The portions in the two Bokhara on State-craft dittcr 
greatly from the Ajnapatra in tone and m actual content 
They do not offer us generalisations and impersonal rules 
of conduct for, what they intend to write is biography 
end not a manual of Politic. As mentioned before they 
give gnales of officers, then dut.es, their emoluments- in 
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short they give us a more or less detailed description of the 
framework of administration and the actual functions of 
the State. Yet, m a way, they miss somewhat the realistic 
tone of the Aynapatra. Their descriptions appear to be 
so systematic and ordered in a numerical array, that they 
give rise to a suspicion of not being based on the actual 
state of things to a great extent. Besides, many things 
seem to be borrowed from the ancient Hindu and 
Mahomedan ideas on State-craft. Thus the twelve ‘ mahals ’ 
and eighteen ‘ \arhhanas ' are borrowings from the 
Mahomedan theories of Politics That so many mahals 
and ] \ar\hanas actually existed then has yet to be proved by 
unassailable contemporary evidence 

All this is more true of the Chitms BaJ^hai than of the 
Sabhasad Bafyhar Sabhasad is matter of fact, while Chitnis 
is m many places, imaginary, pedantic and encomiastic 
The descriptions of Shadgunas, Dvadasa Mandala, four 
Upayas, etc., and the anecdote of Bhukhan Kavi may be 
cited as instances m point. He manifestly draws upon the 
ancient Hindu Science of Politics and ascribes all the good 
qualities of a king described therein to Shivaji. In drawing 
upon the ancient Hindu Political Science, Chitnis comes 
very near to the fourth source book mentioned above, 
namely, the manual of Rajarati going under his own name. 
This Rajarati is, of course, a compendium of general rules 
and has no reference to any paiticular king But unlike 
the Rajaniti ( Ajnapatra ) passing under the name of 
Ramachandrapant it altogether misses the realistic note 
It is not simply a Marathi version of an old Sanskrit work. 
It is certainly more genuine than that. It does indeed draw 
upon the ancient Sanskrit lore to a very great extent, but 
the author discriminates and makes use of other sources 
also He mentions the twelve Koshas ( Mahals ) and eighteen 
Shalas ( Karlfhanas ) more than once and in his fourth chapter 
entitled The officers of the State including Public 
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Servants, ' he gives a lucid description of the Aihla 
pradhan system exactly as established by Shivaji Thus it 
cannot be alleged that this Rajaniti is simply an imitation 
an imaginary tour de force borrowed from Sanskrit Yet 
the fact cannot be gainsaid that it has no reference to the 
state of things that existed under the Maratha rule Rather 
it is an idealistic picture of what the writer thought a Hindu 


sovereign and his government should be 

In point of similarity we can divide these four works 
mto two groups the first group comprising the Ajnapatra 
and the Sabhasad Bakhar and the second consisting 
the Bakhar and the Rajantti going under the name of Chitms 
The first group is much anterior in point of time to the 
second , it reflects the conditions existing at the time of 
Shivaji much more faithfully and can serve as a reliable 
guide if we wish to leam the principles underlying the 
System of government which Shivaji established 

One great feature of Shivaji 8 State-craft is its strong 
anti feudal tendency This is unmistakably clear from the 
observations contained in the A]napatra and in the Sabhasad 
Bakhar In describing the revenue system of Shivaji 
Sabhasad clearly says, "The Ryots (peasants or tillers of 
land) in the country were freed from the yoke of Jamtdars, 
Deshmukhs and Dtsais Even if they intended to cypress 
by exercising then supremacy they could not do so In the 
Adilshahi Nrzamshashi and Mongalai (Mughul Empuel, 
was under the thumb of the Pattis, Kul k arms 
and Deshmukhs They used to collect die revenue and 
pay fto the treasury) some uncertain amount These holders 
of hereditary rights (Mtrasdar.) would pay to die govern 
ment only two or three hundred for a Village horn M 

they would collect one or two thousand Consequently, the 
Muasdars accumulated wealth and erected casdes manias 
fortifications, engaged soldier, and thus ^ 

They never appear before the Stale authonties, when the 
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State demands more out of their grains, they begin to 
quarrel. In this way (these Mirasdars) havmg become 
unruly, the countryside become defiant The Raja 
(Shivaji) therefore captured countryside places, and 
razed to the ground the towers, mansions and the 

fortifications If a fortress had become famous he 
posted his own garrison there taking care to oust 
the Mhasdar from it. In this way having stopped the 

privileges of the Mirasdars by virtue of which they 
were drawing revenue according to their sweet will, he 

fixed the share of the Jamidar m coin and in kind 

and strictly regulated the rights of the Deshmukhs, 

Desh-Kulk.cn ms, Patils and Kulkarms. Jamidars were 
enjoined not to build a mansion with bastions ; they 

must build simple houses for their residence Thus the 
country was brought under discipline. 

What a vivid picture of feudalism that was ram- 
pant in Maharashtra before Shivaji and what a clear 

statement of the steps which Shivaji took to annihilate 
it 1 The Ajnapatra is even more emphatic on this point. 
It says, “ The Vatandars, Deshmukhs, Desh-Kulkarms, 
Patils , etc., m a State are really its enemies. They 

have not got the mentality to remain content with the 
rights over lands {V atari) which they already possess 
and to behave with loyalty towards the Sovereign. 

They have a strong desire to go on acquiring newer 
and newer (estates), to wax strong, to use that strength 
m dispossessing others and in carrying on depreda- 
tions. ” The writer thus goes on passing his strictures 
to the end of the chapter which he specially devotes 
to these feudatory chiefs. Thus both the works point 
out m the clearest terms how the country was a 
hot-bed of feudalism before the advent of Shivaji and 
how Shivaji tried to eradicate feudalism with determina- 
tion. 
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It w very interesting to note the penetrating 
manner m which these writers made then observa- 
tions and the ingenuity with which they grasped the 
significance of things they saw around them Chitma 
makes a note of the fact that Shivaji did not engage 
Shlledars and, if he did, reduced them to the position 
of Bargtrs (regular servants m cavalry) Sabhasad also 
makes n similar observation The Ajnapatra sets down 
the rule, that in the Hazurat (The Royal Militia) no 
Shiledar should on any account be engaged The con 
currence of these three is really a matter of great 
moment The Maratha Shiledar was a peculiar product 
of feudalism He was more or less a free-lance owning 
the horse which he rode and the weapons with which 
he fought He could fight with tenacity for his home 
and his V atari if there was any, but he was very 
little amenable to the discipline of the State Thus he 
was a miniature feudal lord And feudalism as we 
know was a negation of the sovereignty and the dis- 
cipline of the State 

And Shivaji was a disciplinarian first and last An 
autocrat cannot but be a strict disciphnanan and a bene- 
volent autocrat he certainly was Benevolent autocracy 
is in need of discipline all the more, as it must needs curb 
the irregularity of its servants, not only fra the sake of 
maintaining its own sway but fra the sake of the well bang 
of the subjects also Contemporary records as well as 
Bashars and other works abundantly testify to the rigorous 
discipline sought to be imposed by Shivaji Strict die 
aplrnfe m all the departments of the State is the mam 
burthen of the Ajnapatra In the correspondence published 
by Rajwfide there is a letter written by Shivaji to his army 
Officer m Chiplun enjo inin g the stnctest discipline (Rajwade 
MIS, Khanda 8, 28) The letter is authentic and is very 
interesting as i( shows the penetrating insight, the firm grasp 
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of details and the solicitude for the civil population, of the 
great leader, in addition to the spirit of discipline above 
referred to. 

Strict discipline in the conduct of -the government was 
thus in harmony with the anti-feudal policy of Shivaji. He 
carried on his crusade against feudalism with the help 
of the merciless weapon of discipline Not only did he 
try to eradicate the weeds of feudalism that had already 
overgrown the soil, but he took care not to be instru- 
mental in sowing the seeds of it which may shoot out 
in future He was extremely averse to giving grant of land 
on any account to anybody. Whenever he wanted to 
bestow advantages upon or show favours to any one he’ 
gave drafts upon revenue recoverable m cash, but never 
made a gift of any rights on land. All the three source 
books, viz., the Ajnapatra, Sabhasad and Chitnis concur 
m making a specific note of this policy The Ajnapatra 
has a special chapter devoted to this question of granting 
Vi itti (permanent source of income) and therein the author 
lays down emphatically the dictum , * ‘ Hence the king who 
wishes to govern, who wishes to add to his kingdom and to 
achieve glory as a benign ruler, should on no account 
yield to the temptation of granting even a speck of land 
measurable by the breadth of a gram of yava, with Inam 
rights.” 

This anti-feudal policy of Shivaji has been noted and 
remarked upon by modern writers on this subject, parti- 
cularly by Dr S. N Sen m his work on the Administrative 
System of the Marathas The recognition of this great 
truth leads us to inquire into the why and wherefore of this 
tendency on the part of Shivaji. It was not for nothing 
that Shivaji started on this crusade against feudalism. His 
actions w T ere not aimless ; nor were they caused by the 
personal motive of self-aggrandisement. He could have 
been a tyrant pure and simple like Timur or Nadir Shah or, 
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for the matter of that, like Alexander t the Great, over 
running countries and tracts with irresistible military forces 
But his genius was constructive He did not aim at estab 
lishing a militaristic State, propped up by the strength 
of on efficient army and by the grabbing and tyrannical 
mentality of a conclave of war-mongers Out of the ashes 
of feudalism he wnnted to raise a nabon, strong and sturdy 
and progressive It behoves us to see on what foundabons 
and with what aims he earned on his nahon building 


operations 

If we again refer to contemporary records and to the 
three source books already mentioned we gel a clue to the 
policy of Shivap The Ajnapatra contains a chapter on 
the importance of traders bankers and capitalists to the 
State Therein he expresses great solicitude for this class 
of persons and says that the State profits very much by 
giving shelter to bankers etc We may here quote the 
author a own words " A banker is a great ornament of 
the State and the glory of the State The State i which 
consists of bankers prospers The existence of bankers 
ennebes the State, makes rare commodihes available an 
enables the State to obtain loans m times of ( need thereby 
making it possible to tide over national difficulhes It is 

thus extremely advantageous to shelter the bankers 

this reason bankers should be greatly honoured 

If these observabons really reflect the policy of Shiva,, 
-and we cannot doubt that they do, as they are au PP« t 
by independent evidence of contemporary h , 

.,»»»= •« • plausible conclusion ,1., W *. 

great predilection for the traders baokem «md capita^ 
There are many letters in Ra,wade » 8th 

wh^ heU dose attention to the ™ 

excue and marketing of merchandise H» hankering a. 

162 — 1290B 
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money and bullion and bis tendency towards boarding are 
also m evidence in many places All tbis shows tbat be was 
consistently trying to make money tbe chief supporting 
principle of his State-craft 

Feudalism is nothing if it does not idolize heredity. 
Social rank must depend upon the accident of birth m this 
system of social structure. But when commercialism and 
the god Mammon begin to rule, the high-born are levelled 
to the ground and the commoner is lifted up to occupy his 
place. True to his principles, Shivaji was a great elevator 
and a champion of the commoner. The story that he chose 
Mavala boys, i e , the children of the peasantry of the region 
around Poona, to be his playmates is not without signifi- 
cance The story of the-quarrel of Maloji Bhosle (Shivaji s 
grandfather) with Lakhuji Jadhavrao, a hereditary lord 
who was over-conscious of his high pedigree, indicates that 
the family of Bhosles was one of self-respecting commoners 
who relied upon their personal qualities and gazed full m the 
face of the pride of pedigree That spirit was inherited in an 
augmented form by Shivaji. All his comrades, lieutenants 
and officers were men from the commonost ranks, either 
poor Brahmins, peasants or petty Vatandais. He raised 
such men to the rank of ministers, paid them munificent 
salaries, but never granted them an inch of land nor conferred 
on them any hereditary title. 

Viewed thus, Shivaji’s policy and his activities 
appear to us to possess an inner meaning. His was an 
attempt to reorganise society on a modern and more efficient 
basis Trom feudalism he tried to turn to plutocracy through 
the intervention of autocracy Autocracy as a principle of 
government cannot lead us very far. It must either be based 
on militarism pure and simple or must presuppose a social 
structure m v.hich the king is supported by a religious 
hierarchy Both the conditions were wanting m Shivaji s 
case. Shnaji did indeed build up a strong military organise- 
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hon But his was far from a militaristic State People were 
not held in subjugation to him under a military regime 
On the other hand, all accounts go to show that Shivaji s 
rule was regarded as a deliverance People felt as free and 
contented under his rule as they had never felt before They 
were undoubtedly fired by a sort of religious zeal , but 
religious fervour cannot alone build up a kingdom, much 
less hold it together for a great length of time Religious 
zeal alone would produce a Mary, a Philip or an Aurangzeb 
it cannot achieve anything constructive politically It is 
quite common to regard the advent and rise of Shivaji as a 
Hindu revival and in a sense it was so Shivaji was a 
staunch Hindu who regarded the cultural heritage of 
Hinduism with reverence It was, therefore, natural that 
Hinduism and its cultural concommitants got a great lift and 
were congenially nourished in Shivaji s regime But all 
tins came as a matter of course It would not be coned to 
describe religious zeal as the mam-spring of Shivaji s activity 
Those who would carefully read Sabhasad, the A jnQpcilro and 
the contemporary records would never come to a conclusion 
that Shivaji, in all his exploits and constructive activities was 
actuated by religious fervour pure and simple The key note 
of his policy is to be found elsewhere it is in the economic 
sphere that we may search for it The nse of Shivaji really 
indicates a great socio-political revolution impelled by 
economic causes It was a revolt of the commoner against 
the misrule of the wrangling barons,— the Mores and the 
Jadhavs and the Jedhea and the Ghorpades, who tyrannised 
over then own countrymen and bowed meekly before the 
Sultan of Bijapur Instead of a social order based on 
heredity and pride of pedigree, Shivaji wanted to build one 
baaed on the power of money and he utilised masterfully the 
discontent existing m the common people for that purpose 
The sigmficance of all this will become apparent if we 
examine world conditions in the period m which Shivaji 
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lived In Europe 1 5th century registered the decay of 
feudalism. By the end of this century, the feudal order of 
society had died out and the autocracy of kings and emperors 
supported by the Christian hierarchy took its place m 
the more important countries of Western Europe. But 
Papal Supremacy was soon threatened and the Reformation 
heralded the rise of the commoner The artist, the farmer, 
the sailor, the petty merchant — all these were m revolt 
against the tyranny of the religious autocrats. In England 
the regal autocracy divested itself from religion sooner than 
m the othei countries. King Henry VIII started the experi- 
ment and Elizabeth made it successful beyond doubt The 
successful daring of the English seamen m the sixteenth 
century gave the whole nation a hint of the direction in which 
its prosperity lay ; and fortunately it was not lost upon the 
people or on the monarch either. While the other countries 
were immersed m internecine quarrels which the relics of 
feudalism, the tyranny of religion and uprising of the 
commoner made inevitable, England found her destiny m 
trade and commerce and gradually threw herself more and 
more into that wealth-begetting activity until at last Napoleon 
could, jeeringly though truthfully, say that England was a 
mere nation of traders and shopkeepers. The truth of this 
observation was mcontestible but the jeering tone was 
unjustified, as it was this nation of traders that alone could 
withstand the onslaught of military Imperialism sought to be 
established by Napoleon It was the money and the grit of 
commercial England that brought on the downfall of 
Napoleon; This was inevitable An Empire solely propped 
up by military strength must needs crumble when it is at 
grips with a commercialised nation headed by a strong 
oligarchy; for, on the whole, commercialism leading to 
plutocracy represents a more advanced stage than feudal- 
ism and autocratic militarism, m the evolution of human 
society ' 
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The genius of Shivaji had a prevision of tins truth He 
tried to eradicate feudalism and to implant m its place a 
social order which was very much advanced so far as 
conditions in India in those times are concerned An 
autocratic regime he could directly establish But he did 
not appear to be satisfied with this An efficient Davy was 
certainly not required to establish unhampered sway over 
Maharashtra The Peshwas \wth all their plans of overrun 
rang the whole of Hindustan did not os we know pay 
attention to the navy , in fact the} did so much to weaken it 
The creation of an independent navy was one of the superb 
ideas of Shiv-iji and of Shivaji alone, among the Marathas 
His solicitude for traders and bankers cannot also be explained 


in any other way Any one who reads the chapter on 
Sahukars (bankers etc ) and the chapter on the Navy m the 
Ajnapalra cannot but be convinced that they convey a 
mission inspired by a vision of a new order of things Many 
contemporary letters not only justify but support this conclu 
sion The writer cannot, within the short space of this 
paper, substantiate his argument by adequate references to 
published records, etc , but they could be easily pointed out 
if required Shivaji’s anxiety for abolishing all sorts of 
dealings without the payment of money is a thing which 
may also be noted in this connection Serfdom is a 
concomitant of feudalism and even of military autocracy 
And it is well known that Shivaji insisted on bringing all 
dealings between men on a contractual footing He enjoins 
that even the smallest item of service and the smallest thing 
acquired must be pa.d for What does it indicate if it may 
not be regarded as an attempt to b-.ng about a new order of 
social values based on money and capital > 

It is an evidence of the far sighted genius of Shiva, i that 
he foresaw and gauged the trend of world --ts-may be 
instinctively, intumvely or from conscious knowledge and 
experience — and tried to shape things so that they may 
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usher in the new era. If the attempt of Shivaji had succeeded, 
the Indian communities — at least the Marathas — would have 
advanced many steps m the stages of social evolution. 
Indian society would thus have become abreast of the times 
and would have held its own when the impact, which was 
soon to come, came with the most advanced commercialised 
nation m the West. But that was not to happen. Shivaji 
was rather too much ahead of his times He himself was 
short-lived and his ideas did not permeate. Soon after his 
death, the country again relapsed into feudalism. The place 
of Deshmukhs and Desh-KuUiainis of old was taken by 
Inamdais, Mansabdars and Jagirdars of the new age and the 
old rut began again The confidence and the self-conscious- 
ness that was roused by Shivaji was turned into channels not 
very edifying The , newly created energies were spent m 
overrunning neighbouring provinces and m establishing 
feudatory principalities. When the impact with the national 
commercialism of the West came, it was a foregone conclusion 
that the edifice of the Maratha Confederacy showing some of 
the worst features of feudalism should totter and crumble. 

The famous Maratha poet Moropant makes a very 
sagacious remark in one place : — t!rI*T ?TcT 
*T cn?ITfq cl i People protect their V atari, so 

much so that they would court their downfall which is not 
liked by good people, in their attempt to protect it.”) How 
exactly this befits the later trend of Maratha History f They 
accepted their downfall m trying to save their personal 
Vatana ! 
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THE SIKHS IN THE SOUTH 

Dr B A Saletore M A , Ph D (Lond), 

D Phil (ciessen) 

5 L, D Arts CoUcgt A hm cda Ha d 

I propose m this paper to show how the Sikhs became 
conspicuous in the South especially m KarnSJaka from the 
latter half of the seventeenth century A D onwards The 
following remarks are based on stone inscriptions, copper 
plate grants, sanadi, and a work in Kannada called 
IlydcrnUmS on the life of Sultan Hyder All of Mysore 

It is well known that the Sikh community was trans 
formed from a socio religious group into a military power by 
the last prominent Sikh guru Govind Singh (1675 1708) We 
know likewise that the far sighted Guru, who had exchanged 
religious exclusiveness for political activity, was murdered at 
Ninder in the Deccan by an Afghan in 1708 1 During this 
period ranging from 1675 to 1708, which marks Sikh enter 
prise in the north, we see evidence of the Sikh penetration 
into the South as well A stone inscription on a pillar of the 
tamddhlmanfapa on the hill called Cuficanagin m Cuficana 
ha]|i, Nggamangala iiluka, Mysore State, is of much interest 
in this connection It is written m Devanagan characters and 
in Hindi, and is dated only in the cyclic year Angtrasa It 
runs as follows — ‘ ‘ (The pillar set up by) HaranSth Guru bai 
for the good Rsman&tha of Cuficanagin in the service of the 
Kuruksetra Nstba (Sri Ctmcanagiri Jffl RamanStha svtirru 

1 Cf Vincent Smith Oxford HUtory of India pp 454-55 (2nd *d Oxford 
1 929) 
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Angirasa-samvatsara Kw ukseba-N athaty sevame Haronatha- 
guru-bai ).” 2 The identity of this Sikh lady cannot be made 
out, nor how she came to set up a votive pillar m a distant 
part of Karnataka. 

But that the Sikhs were giving ample evidence of their 
generosity m this part of India is evident from the three 
following records which deal with a Sikh military officer, 
who was obviously m the service of the Mysore Government 
These three records are the following —the sanad m the 
possession of Jodidar, MalOr-Dod al^ere, Malur taluka , , the 
stone inscription at Varadanduhalh to the north of Malur 
Doddakere in the same taluka , and the stone inscription at , 
Tambuhalli, also m the same taluka All these three records) 
found m the Mysore State, are written in the Kannada lan- 
guage and script, and give a short history of the Sikh military 
officer. He was called Hrda3^a Rama, the son of Rama- 
candra and the grandson of Gopala Smgh Hrdaya Rama 
was a 7 amadar, and is said to have belonged to the Bhara- 
dvaja gotra, and to have been “ a moon to the ocean — the 
Cayisa The sanad also calls him Hrdaya Rama 

Jamadar, and it opens with an obeisance to Venkatesvara- 
svami It is dated thus — Sri vijayabhyudaya Salwahana saka 
varsangalu, 1683 Vikrama-nama sam(valsa)rada Karthka 
Sud[dh)a 5 Somopai aga The cyclic year does not corres- 
pond to the Saka year, for the cyclic yeai Saka 1683 was 
vrsa, while that of Saka 1682 was Vikrama The date may 
stand for AD 1761 , November 2, Monday 8 

The sanad, however, registers a perpetual gift of specified 
land in Varadanduhalh belonging to the hobh of Malur of 
the Haveli taraf m the Hosakote pargana, to the donee called 
Venkatacaiya (whose descent is stated m detail), by Hrdaya 
Rama Jamadar, with all rights. The sanad ends thus— • 

3 Epigrapha Camaiica, IV, Ng 63, text p 375 

3 See Swamilcannone Filial, An Indian Ephemeris, VI, pp 325, 326 If it 
is Sakn 1632, it may correspond to A D 1760, Thursday, the 13th November 
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“ This ma V y° a > y° ur and posterity enjoy in peace and 
grant your blessing to me,’ and contain the final ver.es 
usually found at the end of grants 1 

In the Varadonduhajh atone inscription which opens with 
an obeisance to GanSdhipati, the same donor ib said to have 
granted in the next year (1762) the village of Varadanduhajli 
(location specified as above), for the service of the god 
SankaranSrfiyana Malor * 

The same donor m the same year (1762), “as advised 
by the Svimi (unnamed) (fri Soami sbhySlavdgt sads 
baral ), granted the Tnmbihajji village, a moujc belong 
mg to the Lakkflr taraj in the Haveli sammat of the 
Hosakoje pargana, to the BhairSgis and Brahmans who were 
constantly coming to provide for their daily expenses * 

Chronologically, we should cite here the exnmple of a 
daring Sikh military lender, who almost proved a serious 
nval to Hyder All of Mysore But I may continue with the 
histoty of Sikh benevolence in Mysore It is gathered from 
a copper plate in the Mallipura mafha at Pujpagin, Arehalji 
hobll, Bejtlr lslul(a Mysore State This record 13 written in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and it opens with on invocation to 
Girlia and his praise It then proceeds to narrate the follow 
ing — Instructed by the wisdom of the guru named N&nak 
Canddlsl Prabhu, on the specified date (AD 1821) granted 
the village of Ning&la in the ffhaiba laluka as an agrahora 
(Brahman endowment), for the decorations, illuminations 
and offerings of the god Malhhirjuna, the lord of Brahma 
rtmbiks freed from a number of imposts which are 
mentioned in detail The donor s praise, we may also note 
is thus given in the same record — Candol&l Prabhu was true 
of speech, of the Kausalya go Ira, granter of a village for the 


1 Ep Car X Mt 81 p 174 

• IW Ml W p. 174 

• IHd Mi 76 p 173 
163—12908 
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lord of Brahmarambika, born m the Mehari-Khatri-oarnsa, 
grandson of the lord Lacchirama, son of the lord Narayana 
Dasa and Nanu Bai, Madyandina reciter, versed in the 
Apastambha suit a, and able m bearing the burden of the 
world. 7 

By the middle of the eighteenth century an enterprising 
Sikh military adventurer had alieady made himself felt m 
the politics of Karnataka. This was Hari Singh, who, as 
mentioned above, at one time nearly eclipsed Hyder Ah 
himself We learn about Hari Singh and his doings at the 
Mysore Court from the Kannada Ms styled Hydei-nama 
which was discovered m the Mysore Palace, and an abstract 
from which has been published in the Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Report jo ) the yeai 1930 (pages 79-106). The ano- 
nymous author of this interesting work was in the service of 

t 

both Hyder All Bahadur and Tipu Sultan. 

He informs us that in Saka 1618 (A D. 1736) the two 
dalaVayi (General) brothers Devarajayya and Nanjarajayya fell 
out on the question of the treasury, and that the former left 
Sermgapatam and remained at Satyamangalam At that 
time Hyder All, his brother-in-law Sayyid Muqadam, and 
Dewan Venkat Rao were sent against the Nayars of Calicut 
These latter were defeated, and they agreed to pay a tribute 
of twelve lakhs of rupees to Hyder All. But they secretly 
negotiated with General Devarajayya, and promised to pay 
him the stipulated sum of 12 lakhs instead of to Hyder Ali, 
if only he caused the army of Hyder All to withdraw from 
Calicut General Devarajayya then asked Hyder Ah 
to return to Mysore, but he refused to do so until the 
expenses of his army, amounting to three lakhs of rupees 
were paid. General Devarajayya paid this amount, caused 
Hyder Ah to withdraw with his army, and then sent Hari 
Singh, who had been a Jamadar under General Devarajayya, 


7 Ep Car , V. Bl, 234, p 11 1. 
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to Calicut to collect the amount of the tribute Both the 
anonymous author of the Hyder n SmS and the compiler 
of the modern work in Kannada called the A nnals of the 
Mysore Royal Family, compiled under the orders of H H 
Maharaja Kr$narajendra Odeyar V, confirm the fact of 
Han Singh a having been m the service of the Mysore 
State * 

General DevarSjayya thus played off Han Smgh against 
Hyder All For he knew very well that keen nvahy existed 
between these two military leaders “ But Hyder Ah e 
chance soon came to do away with his Sikh nval In the 
same year (A D 1756) the Marathas invaded Mysore, and 
in then wake troubles crowded upon the Mysore State The 
worst of these was that relating to the treasury which had 
now become empty The soldiers in the Mysore army 
offered satyagraha ( dhsma ) at the gates of the palace of the 
king of Mysore and of the residence of General NaSjarija 
Urs There was only one person who could pacify them 
and that was Hyder All Therefore he was requested to put 
down the rebellion in the army This he did at once 
although with some show of reluctance He accomplished 
his object by an equal distribution of force and politeness 
and collected enough money to meet the need of the 
time But one of those who suffered was Han Singh 
who was put to death and whose wealth was seized Thus 
was removed the only capable nval Hyder Ah had from the 

But Hyder Ah knew well the worth of the Sikhs This 
explains why he entertained in his service, when he had 
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gained complete military and political control of Mysore, 
capable military officers like Risalda\ Surat Singh, Jamadar 
Cchattar Singh, Jamadcu Ranjit Singh, ]amadai Gangaram, 
and others, as mentioned in the Hyder-nama 13 
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SECTION V 
Modern Period Section 
{Including later Marathu-Sikh H„lory) 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Rao Sahib Prof C S Srinivasachari, M A 

Professor o] Hiitory mod Politics Annamolai UniorrriSy 

I 

I am very gyaleful to the organizers of the Indian History 
Congress, Calcutta, for having conferred upon me the honour 
of presiding over this Section, keenly conscious as I am chat 
there arc many scholars working in this field who are more 
worthy of filling this place I have been an humble camp- 
follower for many years now in this division of our army of 
historical workers , and my election to this place is, m my 
view only an illustration of that sense of democratic equality 
that prevails among all our scholars alike, great and small, 
experienced and raw 

It has been a most healthy feature of our activity that the 
scope of this Congress, which was limited at its hath to the 
recent centuries of India s growth, has since been extended to 
cover its whole legitimate field at its widest extent Much of 
the work of our scholars has been earned on in the different 
parts of our land and in foreign centres of learning under 
conditions of varying difficulty and with different degrees of 
fruitful and permanent results The sifting of data, the 
tentative inference of conclusions the equipment of historical 
criticism and the final shape of presentation accompanied by 
a due regard to the nature and character of the material used 
and to the genius of the period topic or movement taken up 
for study, have been, on the whole, done with a fan amount 
of success and an appreciable crop of excellent harvest The 
credit for these results should m large measure, go to those 
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venerable pioneers in this field, to whom we all owe so much 
and some of whom have been foitunately spared to us and are 
still active. Their task was m the beginning a most difficult 
one, as it involved a heavy uphill strain for them to take up 
their due share in work that was almost completely mono- 
polised till about half a century back by European scholarship. 
The collaboration of Indian effort in this field has been parti- 
cularly fruitful, because the task of interpretation of phases of 
institutional and cultural growth of Modern India and even of 
the right exposition of the interaction of military and political 
forces, foreign and indigenous, that India has been subjected 
to m the last three or four centuries, has been rendered more 
real and more rational by the addition of indigenous talent to 
European effort in research, collation and conclusion 

II 

The history of our land in the British Period possesses a 
significance for the understanding of the present-day problems 
which cannot be easily underestimated There aie possibly 
m this period, more numerous and more markedly diver- 
gent points of view, though a smaller number of gaps, and 
more urgent and vital problems awaiting solution that are of 
significance to the present and the future of our land than in 
similar periods of the past The amount of material at the 
disposal of the student is staggering m quantity and perplex- 
ing m its range and m the difficulty of co-ordination that it 
presents The dross of romanticism and sentimentalism, 
which can easily permeate research m more antique epochs, 
indeed affects this period m a far smaller measure, but there 
is also operating the more serious, if more insidious, danger of 
the researchers trying to read, either by reason of unconscious 
bias or by force of convinced determination and subconscious 
analogy, a great deal more m the strictly assessed objectivity 
that should mark rightfully the study of the causes of the 
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decay of the Muslim and Maiatha powers and the nse and 
establishment of the British, in preference to any other, 
European domination As Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has 
pertinently remarked elsewhere, the difficulties of the student 
of Modem Indian History consist not so much in the collection 
of material ni m its selection The facilities provided by the 
rich treasure houses of archives, m the capitals of those 


European States which have indulged m Eastern enterprise, 
have been made increasingly available not only to those 
scholars who hove the resources and the facihues to study at 
those places themselves, but also to others lacking the ability 
to study on the spot, by means of printed lists of calendared 
documents, photo prints of manuscripts and other facilities of 
recent invention which reproduce, cheaply and in facsimile 
manuscripts old and new These new processes have the 
additional advantage of enablmg even distant places of 
learning situated m remote comers of our land to secure 
copies of all valuable manuscripts and records treasured 
m the different museums and record-offices both in India 
and abroad 

It is difficult to get, at one view and by a mere first effort 
a true perspective of the trend of growth in the last two or 
three centuries The enormous quanUties of record and 
manuscript material pertaining to the growth of the power of 
the European Companies are to be explained m a considerable 

measure by the meticulous and almost Venetian supervision 

attempted to be exercised by the home authorities over their 
servants and settlements m India In addition to these 
records there have been accumulated a staggering amount 
of pamphlet literature embodying the swaying passions and 
prejudices of the men who played a part m the drama 
Eastern enterprise, and of the collections of letter, received 
and cop.es of letters despatched which it was i*ual for 
men in high offices in those days A keep for th 

selves 
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III 

The decaying days of the Mughul Empire have been 
examined and interpreted by a band of scholars headed by the 
veteran, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, with some amount of appreciable 
fullness, with reference to Northern India, to those regions m 
which the Maratha power extended its sway and even to 
Rajputana, the history of whose States has been receiving 
increasing attention at the hands of scholars. With reference 
to the Deccan, the foundation on a firm basis of the 
Hyderabad State by Nawab Asaf Jah &nd its continuous vita- 
lity since its inception have been noticed by its own historians, 
while the record-treasures m the Daftar houses m the State 
have also been utilised by them. With regard to South India, 
the situation is far more complex. From almost the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, the penetration of the Muslim power 
into the interior of South India and the establishment of the 
factories of the different European nationalities, coupled with 
increasing loss of vitality that marked the rule of the indige- 
nous princes and the spread over the land of a quasi-feudalism 
that fostered no institution in particular except that of the tax- 
collector and his whip and ate away all the old native machi- 
nery of local administration — these render the drawing up of 
pictures, on a rational and conspective basis, of the history 
of South India very difficult. It was largely due to the pioneer 
efforts of the early British historians and writers of South 
India, of whom Col Mark Wilks is the most shining example, 
that some systematic attempt came to be made in the mattei 
Oi the interpretation of the currents and cross-currents that 
continued to agitate the face of the land till the first decades 
of the 19th century. Of Wilks it was said, shortly after his 
work on ‘ c Historical Sketches of the South of India ’ ’ was 
published (1810-14), that the book will prove’ to the world 
that the East India Company had long possessed, among its 
most active and laborious servants, men, whose genius, talents 
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and acquirements would confer distinction upon any country 
however enlightened ’ It was he who projected for the first 
time a comprehensive account of the recent history of South 
India, studied with primary reference to Mysore, on the bams 
not only of official information and records of which he 
himself was a perfect master, but also of memoirs and 
materials culled from the family papers preserved by the 
nobles of the land and from quasi historical pieces of 
work of the kind that were then available among the 
indigenous chroniclers One such example of the latter 
class of writers was furnished by a Tamil chronicler 
Narayanan, who wrote the “ History of the Karnataka 
Governors about 1803 and who said in the preface of 
his work that he based his account on large books of 
history (TaOSrlkh) such as Fenshta and submitted what he 
wrote for verification to the Muhammadan amirs of the age 
and others well learned in Tamil who were then living at 
Arcot, like the Company s sadar at Vellore His account 
has remained long buried deep in the midst of the manuscript 
treasures accumulated by Colonel Cohn Mackenzie and stored 
away in the Government Manuscript Library in Madias, 
having been only brought to full light and utility by scholars, 
like the doyen of South Ind.an historians Diwan Bahadur 
Dr S Knshnaswami Aiyangar, who have discovered in it 
a considerable amount of corrective to the prevailing notion 
about the Mughul siege of Gingee and the subsequent estab- 
lishmenl of Mughul sway in the Carnatic on either s.de of 


^Similar value attaches to matenal accumufeted by the 
rByasams (Indian letter writers) of the English Cotnpaoyn. 
Madras belonging to the Paupiah family and to the ob«rva- 
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manuscript material of Ponnuswami Thevan of Ramnad 
invaluable for the compilation of his well-known work “ The 
Madura District, A Manual ” (1 869), and Lakshmana Rao, 
the factotum and diwan of Sir Thomas Munro and of 

c 

Colonel Read (who were m charge of the Baramahal District 
on its acquisition by the Company), who left an interest- 
ing account of the circumstances that led to the different 
experiments at land revenue settlements made in that district 
that finally culminated m the triumph of ryotwar in the 
greater part of the Southern Presidency. Proper work in 
these fields and the right methods of the tapping of material, 
a great quantity of which still lies buried away from the ken 
of the researcher, should supply the remedy of the defects 
pointed out by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan in his valuable 
Presidential Address to the All-India Modern History 
Congress at its First Session in Poona, namely, that the first 
half of the 1 8th century has so far remained comparatively 
unexplored and that there has been a lack of really sound 
books on the administration of the Company m Madras and 
Bombay in that century, which was marked, so far as the 
rebirth of India was concerned, only by confusion and 
anxiety outside the Company’s territorial limits and by peace- 
ful and quiet developments inside them Dr. Knshnaswami 
Aiyangar has been the guide and the norm for many workers 
in this field , and I have, in an humble manner, written a 
history of the city of Madras, constructed mainly from a 
study of contemporary material, both official and otherwise, 
and made a critical study of the historical material embodied 
in the Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Courtier of 
Pondicherry The great doings of Lawrence and Clive, of 
Coote and Pigot and of their co-workers who really laid the 
foundations of British supremacy m South India, have been 
portrayed in standard works, like those of Orme, Cambridge, 
James Mill, Forrest and Wyllie — to mention only a few spread 
over several generations But, perhaps, an obvious defect in 
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them hag been a comparative neglect of indigenous sources 
lending to a Inch of sufficient appreciation of this category of 
material and of (he contributions of Indian agency towards 
the achievements of their own heroes The tendency to over- 
look the importance of, and sometimes even the part played 
by, the Indian co ndjutOTS and co-operators of these men who 
had attained to histone fame, has been attempted to be recti 
Red bj the comparative!) late efforts of scholars who have 
been working out, among their other tasks, the part played 
by Nawob Muhammad Ah and his followers m the Carnatic 
and by the Now abi officials in Bengal in that formative 
epoch Indigenous, illustrative and supplementary sources 
available for this line of work arc accumulating in the hands 
of scholars and throwing light upon the menlsand doings of 
the enemy personages that confronted nnd tned to stem the 
tide of English expansion— -like Hyder Ah Mir Qasim, Nana 
Tadnis and Rnnjit Singh— and even the less significant and 
potent forces like the poligBn who resented nnd strained 
against the rapid descent of the Bramah press of the British 
over them 

Throughout the 18lh century nnd down to the close of it 
no power that flourished in South India, including even the 
British was sufficiently conscious of its stability to devote a 
substantial portion of its attention and resources to the lm 
provemem of administration Thus the progress of admuus 
trative reform and reconstruction that began in Bengal 
comparatively early m the growth of the British power was 
consequently somewhat belated in the Madras Presidency, 
though the problems that awaited solution here were in 
certain respects even more complex than those that cropped 
up in Bengal and in the territories that were annexed to that 
Presidency in course of time The Madras adrmn.strat.ve 
system as .1 grew up thus, first tentatively and hesitatingly 
and later with conscious effort depended primarily for its 
lever of improvement on the condition of the ryot and part 
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cularly on the margin that was left to him for recovery from 
the ejects of famine and for his maintenance over and above 
the expenses of production Thus the reform of the land- 
system occupied an important place ; while the development 
of recognised laws and law courts, though an equally im- 
portant necessity, held a somewhat secondary place. A 
centralised government and administrative system necessitated 
the suppression of centrifugal elements like the poligars who 
had become so widely spread and whose status in the politi- 
cal system of the country and its evolution were far different 
from those of their compeers in Bengal and Oudh. It was 
early seen that conditions in Madras were fully different from 
those that were applicable to Bengal and to the old North- 
Western Provinces beyond it The ryotwan system found 
its champion in Munro, who became almost the foster- 
father, if not the actual parent, of many of the most notable 
and enduring features of the present-day Madras district 
administration. It is unfortunate that, of Munro and his 
achievement, we should still have to be content with the 
existing biographies of Gleig, Arbuthnot and Bradshaw. The, 
genesis and growth of the Madras administrative system 
constitute a fruitful tract for the exploration of the researcher 
and await his clearing and culture. Indeed, Madras was m a 
thoroughly unwholesome condition even in the beginning of 
the 1 9th century , and its administration was even then mark- 
ed by rife faction and a spirit of defiance of authority bred of 
a long period of lax and corrupt administration and intemper- 
ate attacks on Government that were rarely curbed with 
severity. Similar in a large measure were the features of the 
Bombay administration even during the Governorship of the 
illustrious Elphmstone Episodes connected with crises that 
were not infrequent phenomena m those times have formed 
the subjects of monographs and treatises and would still offer 
a fertile quarry for the efforts of the student of local history 
on an intensive scale. The interest of the student in the 
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history of (he Madras Presidency is marked m yet another 
field It was now that the famous Colonel Colm Mackenzie 
made his career so useful for the present day m research and 
reconstruction of history and accumulated his historical and 
antiquarian treasures that can well claim to be the most 
extensive and the most valuable collection of historical docu- 
ments relating to India that ever was made by any individual 
m Europe and Asia Mackenzie might well be regarded as 
having been the British pioneer to kindle the lamp of 
historical and antiquarian research in the South Indian m nd, 
and he is nlso noted ns the founder of peripatetic parties for 
the search of manuscripts and the discovery of archaeological 
finds that hare developed into a potent instrument of recovery 
of literary and architectural material in our land 

The value of the Mackenzie Collection wan first perceived 
by Colonel Mark Wilks and was later amplified by the efforts 
at their classification and calendaring made by successive 
generations of scholars, both European and Indian and com 
prehending such name* ns H H Wilson and W Taylor on 
the former side and headed on the latter side by Venkata 
bonnh — who opened a “ new and rational avenue to Hindu 
knowledge to Mackenzie himself— and stretching down to 
the present-day scholars led by the veteran Dt Knshnaawami 
Aiyongar who has been persistently endeavouring, durmg a 
period of three decades, to persuade our administrations— 
central, provincial and Indian— to make their collections of 
records available m the fullest measure for the public and for 
the research worker His attempts have served as the start- 
ing point of a persistent demand that the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts should be published in extenso or in precis in 
some convenient form or other so as to serve the purposes 
of the scholar He has been urging it on the Indian 
Historical Records Commission for the last ten years and 


more 
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IV 

Prof. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has brought prominent 
attention to bear upon the dangers that confront the worker in 
the matter of a correct and impartial evaluation of the achieve- 
ments of the builders of the British dominion, as well as of the 
British administrative system. He says that the task m these 
cases is infinitely difficult , and he w ould urge all who work m 
the field, great and small, to be animated by a supreme desire 
for truth. From the days of Caraccioh down to the recent 
biography of Mervyn Davis, the whole chain of writers on 
Clive can be brought forward m illustration of the striking 
flux and changes of sympathy and opinion that beset the 
Muse of History m her never-ceasing advance. Similarly, 
with regard to the discreditable period of British rule m 
Bengal and Madras which lasted on down to the administra- 
tion of Warren Hastings and persisted even for some years 
longer m the Southern Presidency, the student should guard 
himself against the dangers of pamphlet literature of all 

i 

views thrusting itself forcefully upon his attention The 
enigmatic figure of Warren Hastings serves even now to 
cast a spell upon biographer and reader alike Com- 
pared with the charm that has always attached itself to the 
ever widening literature on Warren Hastings and despite 
its varying value, the books published on Cornwallis, 
Wellesley and Lord Hastings fade into relative dullness 
and prolix rigidity 

The British power, as it grew up m the first half of the 
19th century, lacks even to-day a comprehensive and classic 
writer who may take his place by the side of Orme and Mill. 
The available sum-total of books on this period has still 
many gaps alike m military operations, administrative deve- 
lopment and biographical sketches, though several writers 
from Kaye downwards were particularly attracted by this 
period and field. Fierce controversies have reigned over 
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particular topics like the Afghan wars, BenUnck s reform 
measures and the causes of the outbreak of the Great 
Mutiny os well os the methods of its suppression 

The publications of the Record Offices m India and in 
Britain and of numerous papers of private families like the 
Ellenborough Papers have enlarged the sources available for 
the student of recent Indian history As we advance in 
point of lime, one of the principal sources of information, 
m the shape of the proceedings of the Political Department 
of the Government of India, becomes increasingly mac 
cessible , but till almost the end of the pre-Muliny penod 
the danger, most to be guarded against by the student, is 
falling a prey to the oft staggering quantity of the material 
and giving undue value to some kinds of even contemporary 
publications, pamphlets and secondary works 


An insidious danger that even now after this lapse 
of time, lurks in the interpretation of the phenomenal 
success of the British in building up their Indian Empire 
lies in the tendency that has marked a large portion of 

Indian miters to find extra historical and quasi providential 

reasons for the appearance and vitality of such a pheno- 
menon The classic historian, Polybius, in the preface to 
his Oecumenlcef Hi story, apostrophizes h.s readers .ndn» 
vein, when describing what struck him as the wonderfully 
rapid' establishment of Roman ascendancy over the Greek 
world He mote thus What mind, however common 

165 — 1200B 
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mind, however infatuated with other spectacles and other 
studies, could find a field of knowledge more profitable 
than this^ ” ( Historiae , Book I). As Polybius was brought 
up in a social milieu in which there was a long tradition 
of public service, so a similar environmental influence has 
been marking the mental and spiritual tone of the bulk 
of our intelligentsia and our historical writers in particular. 
This has been specially msidious in its effect in making 
them live and write with an almost English mentality and 
with disproportionately stressed admiration for English poli- 
tical and administrative ideals. Such a deficiency has led 
to some degree of a lack of really accurate subjective treat- 
ment of the topics treated as ascertained first hand, and to 
their presentation with a facility that seemed quite natural 
in the 19th century, but now appears somewhat obsolete 
in these resurgent days of nationalistic feeling. These 
deficiencies operated even on the minds of the Hindu 
historians of the age of Muslim domination, as noticed 
by Sir H. M Elliot in his preface to the Bibliographical 
Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, Vol I 
(1849), where he regretted that the average Hindu historian of 
Muslim rule completely displayed “a lack of the feelings, 
hopes, faiths, fears and yearnings of his subject race and 
showed nothing to betray his religion or nation except 
perhaps a certain stiffness and affectation of style which 
show how ill the foreign garb befitted him.” Are we not 
even now, one may ask very pertinently, wedded in our 
writings to the self-same style and manner of appreciation 
and taking over the phrases and formal language of our 
British rulers ? It is the duty of every historian and writer 
to avoid making his work c a mere charnel house of facts ” ; 
and perhaps it should be indeed a justifiable desire on his 
part that m Modern India, .wherein has been steadily 
growing an increasingly vigorous, intellectual, political 
and religious life, thoroughly impulsed and influenced by 
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British political practice and ideology and literature, there 
may well be some measure of this tendency prevailing 
The growth of Indian nationalism has accentuated this 
bias, which has, however, strangely enough, worked both 
ways One set of our writers, which certainly is wider 
than the circle of authors of books intended for use in our 
schools and colleges, is dominated by an apprehension of 
the possible repercussion of their views on the administra 
tion nnd they deny themselves the full freedom of expression 
which is their right In the words of two eminent histo- 
rians, they have been “ accustomed to interpret everything 
from the standpoint of the administration asking themselves 
this question * Will this make for easier nnd quieter 
government ’ nnd might too easily succumb to the touchy 
fear contained impliedly m the saying ‘ he that is not for 


us is against us 

The above feature has produced a great evil which is 
in marked contrast to the earlier nnd freer writings of the 
historians of the 1 8th nnd I9lh centuries Thus the histo 
nans above quoted conclude The writer of to-day 
inevitably has a world outside his own people, listening 
intently and as touchy ns his own people as swift to take 
offence This knowledge of an overhearing, even eaves 
dropping public, of being in parlibus infiddium, ^erases 
a constant silent censorship, which has made British Indian 
History the worst patch in current tcholarship Orme, 
Elphinstone, Montegomery MarUn, Marshman Thoincm 
Keene, Beveridge, Mill and Wilson, and most of the earlnu 
historians of separate episodes are vivacious reading and 
kept the subject alive [Rise and Fuf/ffment o/^h 

- *• ■ h »” 
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of books centering round great personages and marked by 
a tendency to weave destiny round them, instead of allowing 
the story of their destiny to unfold itself Such a type is 
symbolised m R J Mmney’s Clive m which, though there 
is the obvious element of examination of the right kind of 
source — material like relevant private letters and papers, 
despatches and documents and records of the Indian Office, 
the British Museum, etc , and which is marked by otherwise 
faultless array of historical and biographical equipment, this 
tendency is present in a marked degree. 

VI 

British Indian History should be primarily based on 
an interpretative hypothesis, which presumes an endeavour 
to arrive at a scientific explanation of every phenomenon. 
The materials available for it are quantitatively staggering, 
but must be subjected in their qualitative selection to strictly 
scientific tests, including a scrutiny as to their possession 
of indicative quality and therefore of scientific value. The 
British environment, material and administrative in its 
physical aspect, cultural, ideological and literary m its moral 
and spiritual aspect, has got to be carefully evaluated with 
particular reference to the effects caused by changing 
conditions and by circumstantial pressure of contacts, 
and rivalries due to their impact on the variegated mass of 
the Indian peoples. The problem before the historian of 
British India is to make as much as possible of a reality, 
concrete and alive, combining m it both the actuality of the 
field of treatment and a justifiable and 'W'ell-founded morality 
of analysed conclusions while always taking care to avoid 
the narrative degenerating into romance of one , kind or 
another. Such a happy mean has been attempted to be 
reached by the tall historians of our land, who have been 
inculcating a spirit of their own moderation, sobriety and 
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caution coupled with a living touch that should run through 
their writings and to such we owe a great duty the most 
valuable essence of which lies in trying to follow their 
methods and their ideals with necessary modifications 
Of these great men still spared to us, mention should be 
first made of the venerable Dr S Knshnaswami Aiyangar 
of Madras, who has been the fountain head of a welling 
stream of historical scholarship and research, comprehending 
all the processes from the spade work of quarrying the 
material to the artistic varnish and fretwork coming at the 


end In the north, we have the veteran Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
who has made the history of North India m 17th and 18th 
centuries his own in a peculiar measure and who is the 
unfailing nounsher of several centres of historical atudes 
working under his guidance and inspiration Equally 
eminent and fertilising have been the services of Professor 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan who has built a particularly 
valuable school of historical research with special reference 
to Modem India Among other leaders and schools of 
historians of this period may be mentioned the indefatigable 
workers in the resuscitation and publication of Maratha docu 
rnents of which Rao Bahadur G S Sardcsoi is the typical 
exponent and the B I S Mandali is the model organ, 
besides the groups of workers in the histones of particular 
Nationalities and areas like the Sikhs, Assam, etc 


Under the lead of men like these scholarship has spread 
to every University centre and place of learning and made 
itself many-sided in its scope and reach If the far reaching 
vistas of work and harvest opened out by these workers 
have proved beautiful and attractive it is not merely on 
account of the themes and their inspiration but also because 
the history of our people m the recent centuries has been 
largely the maker and the mspirer of our present day file 
while powerful extraneous force, have been reacting upon 
our growth and civilization One caution however, has 
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got to be added and was expressed in a wonderfully apt 
manner by the great patron and promoter of higher learning, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who, in the course of his address to 
the Orientalists assembled m this noble University in 1922, 
expressed himself as follows : — “ Let me, therefore, appeal 
to you with all the emphasis at my command, not merely to 
content ourselves with the investigation of the facts of Indian 
History, but also to make a supreme effort to ascertain their 
real significance, so as to illustrate that search after truth is 
after all far more ennobling then quest after facts. You will 
then have justly earned the everlasting gratitude of every 
man and woman in this vast continent, for you will have 
discovered and thereby helped us to eradicate the deadly 
causes of this intellectual stagnation.” 

The new school of Modern Indian Historiography 
that is developing has naturally been claiming attention 
at the hands of public authorities and help from them in 
the matter of increased availability of the records and of - 
their contents and also the starting, as part of their necessary 
equipment, of a clearing house and mutual” exchange of 
such material, which can best be conducted in a permanent 
or quasi-permanent institute of scholars, expert in calendar- 
ing and sifting work and working in co-operation with 
bodies like the Indian Historical Records Commission and 
this Congress. The assignment to Modern Indian History 
of its due place, m the proposed scheme of a comprehensive 
national history of India on the lines of the Cambridge His- 
torical Series, which is to be thrashed out in its preliminary 
details at this Congress, will be greatly facilitated by the 
supplementary efforts of such a body. As Dr. Bal Krishna 
suggested in his Presidential Address of the Modern History 
Section of the Allahabad Session of this Congress, 
the plan of having a Federal Research Institute, 
which should accumulate copies of records from European 
centres and a library of printed records and books available 
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in any form, may serve as a distributing agency for research 
material that may be required by scholars working in different 
parts of the country and on different topics , such an mstitu 
bon will give " an extraordinary urge to the creation of a 
vast historical literature of permanent value to this country 
and the world at large 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE PESHWA’S 

TERRITORIES 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M A., Ph D., B. Litt. (Oxon.) 

Keeper of Imperial Records, New Delhi 


The complete collapse of the Maratha military power in 
1818 is easily explained. A feudal force of ill-paid, ill- 
equipped and badly-led mercenaries yielded to superior 
organisation, superior science and superior leadership. It 
marked the triumph of progress over stagnation, of hetero- 
doxy over orthodoxy, of growing nationalism over feudal 
decadence The success of British arms caused no surprise. 
Conquest was easily achieved, annexation followed as a 
matter of course, the Peshwa went to exile, but few could 
foresee at the moment that the Marathas would so readily 
accept the new order of things They did not lack m 
martial ardour and they stood to lose every thing they had 
so long held dear. Yet the annexation of the Peshwa’ s 
territories was not followed by any serious outbreak. Here 
is verily a miracle that demands explanation. 

The credit of this marvellous achievement must go to 
Mountstuart Elphmstone. The final authority of approving 
or disapproving a particular policy, of pursuing or avoiding 
a particular course of action, did indeed rest withlhe Marquis 
of Hastmgs. But Elphinstone was the man on the spot and 
enjoyed to a remarkable degree the confidence of the Gover- 
nor-General. His knowledge of men and things in the 
Maratha land was both intimate and wide, and he had been 
closely associated with the Poona Darbar during the closing 
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years of its chequered existence When the brief war was 
speeding on to its conclusion, the Governor-General wisely 
left to Elphinstone the supremely important and far more 
difficult task of consolidating the gains of war through the 
slower and surer process of peace The settlement of the 
Peshwn s territories amply proves that his confidence was 
not in the least misplaced 

The main details of the settlement are quite well known 
and the principle underlying them is not difficult to infer 
But Elphinstone has not left us to grope in the dark and to 
guess his aims and objects as best as we can In a despatch, 
dated the 1 8 th June, he so clearly explained his scheme to 
the Governor General and so lucidly argued its utility with 
reference to the political condition of the Maratha empire 
as to leave nothing m doubt or obscurity It is a pity that 
while his Report on the Peshwa s Territories has been 
printed more than once, this unique Btate paper has not yet 


been brought to light 

Elphinstone was too keen an observer to indulge in 
sweeping generalisation The keynote of his policy was 
forbearance and conciliation He knew that the Maratha 
empire was not a harmonious whole but a loose union o 
heterogenous units Each interest had, therefore, to be 
separately treated with particular reference to the local 
condition The Maratha soldier and the Brahman adminis- 
trator had so long been accustomed to look after their own 
individual interest irrespective of the national welfare at large 
In fact ties of nationality were yet ignored though the bon 
of religion and race were frankly recognised Elphinstone 

felt that, if he could allay the natural apprehension of the 

Jahgirdars Inamdar, and petty Winders about then own 
status under the new dispensation, his task of P“ 

and order in the recendy reduced territories would be comn 
derably facilitated and for the time being at 'east the :kss 
that counted would not seriously challenge the new adman. 


I66-I29CP 
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(ration He set himself to earn the confidence of the gentry 
who stood to lose by the Peshwa’s fall, and he framed his 
scheme of the new settlement with that object in view. 

According to Elphinstone, the Peshwa’s territories fell 
into four distinct divisions — (l) the Karnatak between the 
Krishna andtheTungabhadra, (2) the Maratha country proper, 
(3) the Konkan and (4) Khandesh. At the time he wrote his 
despatch, the Karnatak, the Maratha country and the 
Konkan had been completely subjugated, but in Khandesh 
the Peshwa’s partisans were still in arms. The Kanarese 
speaking people of the Karnatak had no love for their 
Maratha rulers and were not likely to regret a change of 
masters provided they were fairly and efficiently governed 
The Marathas, however, could not be expected to reconcile 
themselves so easily to the loss of their national greatness. 
The peasants who formed the bulk of the population took 
little interest in politics and would passively submit to any 
administration that guaranteed to them the fruits of their 
labour The soldiery and the ruling classes would have to 
be seriously taken into account and the military forces would 
have to be kept on the war footing as a necessary measure 
of precaution 

Elphinstone then sums up his main proposals in one 
brief paragraph: “Next to maintaining such a force as 
shall prevent all thoughts of rebellion, the best means of 
securing the tranquillity of the conquered country is to con- 
c hat i the people the Marathas, by setting up the Rajah of 
Sattara and by liberality to the Jageerdars : the Bramins by 
keeping up their pensions and religious institutions; both 
castes by finding employment for the civil and military 
servants of the former Princes, and all by just and good 
Government. It is however to be remembered that even 
just Government will not be a blessing if at variance with 
the hibits and character of the nation.” In short, Elphin- 
stone wanted to render the revolutionary change, which the 
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British conquest necessonly implied ns imperceptible end as 
inconspicuous as he could The fall of the Peshwa was a 
patent fact but the Peshwa was only the dc jacto head of the 
Maratha empire, the Raja of Satara was the de jure sovereign 
His authority, revived within a limited area, gave the 
Mnrathas some semblance of national independence And 
the civil administration in the rest of the empire was to be 
conducted on the old lines with maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of abuse 

It was left entirely to Elphinstone s discretion whether 
the Rnja of Sntara should be assigned a small sovereignty or 
a suitable Jahgtr, and he deliberately decided in favour of 
creating a small independent principality for the lineal 
descendant of Shivaji It was not merely a concession to 
Maratha sentiments but it constituted a formal guarantee to 


the vacillating military elements in the country that their 
economic interests were not to suffer and there still remained 
an ample sphere for their professional employment "At 
the time when I hod to decide write* Elphinstone, "the 
Mnrathas showed no disposition whatever tofquit the 
Paishwa s standard, and it appeared not improbable that 
the dread of the complete extinction of their national indepen 
dence and still more that of the entire loss of their mean, of 
subsistence from the want of a Government likely to employ 
them would induce them to adhere to Bajee Row with an 
obstinacy that could never have been produced by affection 
for his person or interest in his cause 1 The newly const, 
luted principality of Satara would therefore offer a new 
avenue for the ambition of the Maratha soldier and civilian 
Nor was that all If the entire country bad been immediately 
placed under British administration, the discontented elements 
however insignificant would be a cause of constant weary 
and anxiety to the British rulers But if the old ruling 
ZL,y of Satara was restored to a fragment of its former 
kingdom, on the analogy of the Hindu dynasty of Mysore. 
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people, rightly or wrongly aggrieved with the new state of 
things, might migrate to Satara where the indigenous system 
still survived. 

The revival of the Chhatrapati's sovereignty, even 
within a restricted sphere, was not without its inherent risk. 
With the deposition of the Peshwa disappeared the last 
visible bond that still gave the loose feudal empire an 
apparent form of unity. The Chhatrapati of Satara had 
inherited great traditions and might serve as a symbol of the 
vanished glories which a later generation might aspire to 
revive The Raja of Satara might still rally all the discon- 
tented elements m his race under the ochre-coloured' 
standard of Shivaji. A far-sighted statesman, Elphmstone 
could not possibly overlook this latent danger. He there- 
fore recommended that “the Rajah’s Dignity should be 
scrupulously preserved while his total separation from all the 
former dependents of his nominal state should be explicitly 
declared ” The principality of Satara was to serve as a 
safety valve against Maratha discontent brewing underground 
without being a breeding place for future troubles. Elphin- 
stone also suggested that “some provision may be necessary 
to secure the Jageerdars who are under him from being 
worse off than they were under the Paishwa ’ ’ 

He next dealt with the J ahgirdat's who occupied an 
important place m the Maratha scheme of things. The 
friendly Jahgirdars were to be liberally rewarded with addi- 
tion to their fiefs (and m Elphmstone ’s eyes neutrality, 
apparent or real, was as good as friendly co-operation) but 
unfriendly chiefs were not to be entirely deprived of their 
means of subsistence. Under the first category came the 
great Patwardhan Chiefs of the southern Maratha country 
and the Desai of Kittur The attitude of the Patwardhans 
had at first been wavering and undecided, but they ultimately 
took the important step of withdrawing from the Peshwa s 
camp With cnaracteristic caution they kept the route' of 
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retreat open and did not entirely burn tbeir bridges While 
they opened friendly negotiations with the English, they main 
tamed an outward show of loyalty towards the Peshwa, but 
Elphinstone maintained that " the impression made by their 
conduct was nearly the same as that of an open defection, 
and he recommended an addition of three lakhs to their 
Jahgir The Desai of Kitlur stood on a different footing His 
ancestors were ruling pnnees but the principality had been re- 
duced by Tipu Sultan of Mysore In 1 792 it was ceded to the 
Marathas, and during the anarchy and chaos that followed 
the second Baji Rao s accession to the musnad the Desai 
promptly asserted his independence He was however, 
persuaded by Sir Barry Close to come to terms with the 
Peshwa When war broke out he stood aloof and ‘ though 
he might have had a small party of horse with the Paishwa 
he showed much more readiness to act with General Munro 
than with that Prince Elphmstone therefore agreed with 
General Munro that the Desai should be formally restored to 
his ancient status of a tributary pnnee and the arrears of his 
rent, which the British Government as the dcjaclo and* dejure 
successors of the Peshwa might legally claim, should be 


totally remitted 

Far different was the case of Appa Desai of Nipani 
Unlike the Patwardhans he remained with the Peshwa until 
his defeat by Col Adams but like them he always kept up 
a friendly communication with General Munro and Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone As a consequence he did not entirely 
lose his bet though he had backed the wrong horse He 
v™, n ow deprived of Chikak and Manoh and these two 
taluks long coveted by the Ra,a of Kolhapur went to 
reward his zeal and fidelity These Johgirdars were left m 
enjoyment of all then ancient rights and privileges and did 
not lose even the advantages derived from the Wy of 
former administration Elphinstone wrote The*' J age«- 
dars must by our agreement with them continue 
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governed according to terms of Punderpoor which are 
founded on the ancient custom of the Maratta Empire They 
must therefore have the entire management of their own 
jageers including the power of life and death, and must not 
be interfered with by Government unless m case of very 
flagrant abuse of power or long continuance of gross mis- 
government. Their contingents ought only to be called out 
for general service, but they ought to assist m quelling any 
disturbance in their immediate neighbourhood. When their 
contingent is called out, it ought noi to be strictly musteied 
and one fourth of the stipulated number of Horse ought to 
be considered sufficient , if any stricter rule is observed they 
will be losers by their transfer to our Government 

The lesser Jahgeerdais belonged to two main classes — (1) 
those who held lands for the payment of troops besides rent- 
free grants for their personal expenses and (2) those who 
held lands for their own support alone. Unlike the bigger 
fief-holders they enjoyed no independent jurisdiction and it 
was obvious that they would have to live like ordinary 
citizens under the British magistrates. Elphmstone pointed 
out that the magistrates should for a time at least exercise 
their authority “with caution and consideration for the habits 
and practice of the Maratta Chiefs.” Those of the lesser 
chiefs who did not promptly lay down their arms after 
Elphinstone’s first proclamation would be permitted to retain 
their personal Jahgv alone and forfeit such grants as they 
might enjoy on terms of military service “ It is politic and 
humane, ’ Elphmstone observed, “ to allow a liberal main- 
tenance even to those who have obstinately resisted us, but 
it is neither required by humanity nor policy to give such 
persons the command of troops paid from the revenue which 
have fallen into our hands.” 

Policy demanded tnat the religious establishments of the 
old government should not be discontinued all at once. The 
last P eshwa used to spend nearly 1 5 lakhs of rupees per 
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year in indiscriminate chanty from which Brahmins alone, 
irrespective of their learning and piety, profited The 
Dakshina gifts had a long history and were first instituted by 
the Dabhades of Talegaon Elphinstone suggested that the 
huge amount spent in useless chanty might be conveniently 
reduced to a more reasonable proportion and profitably 
utilised m instituting two Hindu Colleges at Nasik and Wai 
both well known centres of Sanskrit learning while the Raja 
of Satara could be expected to maintain the ordinary religious 
establishments of Maharashtra 

The auxiliary forces were not to be immediately dis 
banded , firstly, because they might be required to suppress 
any political disturbance that might break out m the fair 
season, secondly, a large number of men so long accustomed 
to derive their livelihood from the military profession was 
not to be suddenly thrown out of employment A necessary 
respite was, therefore, given them so that they might adjust 
themselves to the new order of things A fair proportion of 
them was expected to find employment in the newly consti 
luted principality of Satara while others might be recruited 
by the bigger Jahgirdars Elphinstone was anxious to mam 
tain the economic stability of the conquered country at all 
cost and to give as few occasions for discontent as 


possible 

With regard to the civil administration also, the some 
pokey of caution was to be pursued and all innovations were 
lobe avoided "This last rule 1 am still anxious to en 
force,’ he wrote, ‘and to endeavour to show the people that 
they are to expect no change but m the better administration 
of then former Laws ' He added "Even if they were 
quietly imposed, it is aquestion whether our regulations would 
be beneficial to the people in their present state Alter 

enumerating the evil effect, such experiments are likely to 

have, he opines "the present system is probably not bad m 
itself as the country has prospered under it notwithstanding 


I 
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the feebleness and corruptness with which it was adminis- 
tered At all events it is generally known and understood. 

It suits the people, whom indeed it has helped to form, ~ 
and it probably is capable of being made tolerably perfect 
by gradual improvements introduced as they appear to be 
called for ” So the Patil and the Mamlutdar continued 
to function, the Panchayets still met and deliberated 
under the village tree and the village community was 
granted a fresh lease of life. The shepherd tended 
his flock by the green hillside, the peasant reaped his 
harvest in the valley below, the artisan plied his ancestral 
trade within the village wall, unaware of the great 
political change that had taken place at Poona and Satara 
while revolution that was to overtake their secluded world 
crept on slow, imperceptible and unobstrusive. When the 
Patil was shorn of his power, the Panchayets made room for 
trained judges and the village communities became a vague 
memory, the Marathas had quietly beaten their swords into 
plough-shares and had calmly taken to the peaceful avoca- 
tions that Pax Britannica permitted. Elphinstone knew that 
patience and forbeaiance pay even in politics, that conciliation 
is a potent sedative while force frustrates its own purpose, 
that toleration even of prejudices paves the way of reform 
far more surely than intolerance, and that real statesmanship 
avoids unnecessary haste, repression and intolerance and 
takes a long view of things 
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THE MARATHA-SIKH TREATY OF 1785 


Mr Ganda Sinch, M A 

Khalsa CoUtge Amritsar 

With the return of the Emperor Shah Alam II in the 
protection of Mahadji Smdhia it became necessary for him 
to protect the Imperial Capital and its neighbourhood and to 
repel the incursions of the Sikhs who were threatening them 
With the Emperor s approbation it was his intention to 
place His Majesty m the fort of Delhi, and then to lead an 
expedition against them But he could not leave the siege 
of Agra, and then of Dig, into hands other than his own 
He therefore entrusted the management of his affairs at 
Delhi to one ol his lieutenants Ambaji Ingle, and on the 
19th of January, 1 785, got him appointed the Faujdar of the 
28 mahals of Sonepat, etc bordering on the Sikh territories 
This part of the country was then in a disturbed state 
Ambaji feared opposition from the Sikhs on the one hand 
and from the Rohelas of Ghausgarh on the other But as 
Zabita Khan was not keeping good health there was very 
little fear of disturbance from his side Moreover his eldest 
son Ghulam Qadir had been for years under the protection 
of Mahadji Smdhia himself and had been lately reconciled 
and sent back to his father This had cemented their 
cordial relations The death of Zabita Khan on January 
27 1 785 however left no cause of anxiety for the Maralha 
Chief, because a protege of Mahadj. himself was now to 
succeed him and he could be easily brought to terms « 
was the Sikhs alone whose presence in the neighhourhoc 
of Delhi was a Bource of anxiety to Mahadji Smdhia 

I67-1J90B 
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Ambaji’s mam mission, therefore, was to protect the capital 
from them and to contract a friendly alliance with their 
Sen dars so as to remove all danger to the Imperial territories 
from that quarter 

\ 

While conveying to Hastings at Calcutta the news of 
the death of Zabita Khan, Major James Browne wrote from 
Dig on February 1, 1785, <( it is probable that Scmdiah will 
support him (Ghulam Qadir) in the succession on certain 
terms At present the Seiks are likely to interfere, their 
Grand Camp (the Dal Khalsaji) being in that district, and 
this may produce hostilities between them and the Mara- 
thas.” Any interference on the part of the Sikhs in the 
succession of Ghulam Qadir to the office of his father was 
feared to cause a disturbance in the peaceful administration 
of the capital and its neighbourhood. Mahardji, therefore, 
could ill-afford to displease the Sil^h Sardars. Anderson 
tells us in his letter, dated 1st February, 1785, addressed to 
Wanen Hastings, “ He has lately dismissed the Vakeels 
from the Seiks with presents to their Chiefs and I understand 
he has offered to take 5,000 of them into his service.” (For 
Dept , Sectet Consult., 19th February, 1785). 

Mahadji could see that as long as the Sikhs were free to 
carry their incursions unopposed mto the territories under 
his protection, he could not establish his own government 
successfully. Nor could he, without befriending the Sikhs, 
reduce the power of the various Mughul jagirdars amongst^ 
whom a great part of the country had been parcelled out. 
He, therefore, wished to divert the attention of the Sikhs 
from his side There was only one other side m this part 
of the country to which the Sikhs could be turned, and that - 
was that of the Nawa'o Vizir of Oudh. {Lieut. James 
Anderson to the Honble John Macpherson , Governor-General, 
23rd March, 1 785) 

The first intelligence of the Nawab Vizir of Oudh appre- 
hending “ a combination to be formed betwixt Scindia and 
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the Seiks of n nature hostile to the Vizier ' was forwarded 
from Fatehgarh on the 4th February, 1785, by Colonel Sir 
John Cummmg to Major General Hibbert the Commander-m- 
Chicf, on the authority of a letter from Major Palmer the 
Resident at Lucknow “The Great Camp of the Seiks 
had “ passed the Ganges into the Viziers country in the 
second week of January and had plundered Chandausi on 
3rd Rabi ul awwal, 1 199 Hijn, 15th January , 1/85 1 

On the 12th Rabi ul aw\ al, 24th January, while the Sikh 
Sardnrs Baghcl Singh, Jassa Singh Rangerhia Gurdit Singh 
Sawan Singh, Bhng Singh and olherB were encamped near 
Benamjxirc and were waiting for Sardar Laram Singh 
Nirmnla, letters were received from the army of Mahadji 
Sindhin According to Major Browne s informant ‘they 
left the nrmy and went under the trees where they had 
consultation and rend the letters We hear from some of 
them that Baghel Singh had advised that the plunder should 
be left to the other side of the Jumna and ten or fifteen 
thousand horse, being crossed again over the river, should go 
plundering as far as Bareilly [Intel oj the Sikh Army 
1 2th Rabi ul awwal, 1199 Afojor Brouine to Hastings, 
28th January, 1785] 

When the Sikh horsemen returned after examining the 
fords for crossing the river, Sardars Jassa Singh, Gurdit 
Singh and Baghel Singh held consultation and decided that 
they must with expedition cross the river and plunder some 


1 /nlJBrmc/lf .SctkArm, 4th RMuUmJ H» «■*» 

c r;r -£> 

Consult Much 22 1763) 
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Singh and other Sikh Chiefs had arrived from the 
neighbourhood of Ghausgarh and were encamped four or 
live fjoj from the Khalsa Army Immediately Baghel Singh 
went for an interview with Sardar Karam Singh Nirmala and 
shewed him the letters of Scindia and Raja Himmut 
Behadur, and the arzee of Raju Mall Vakeel and the letter 
of Row Pertaub Singh of Machree addressed to him and 
informed him of Hurzee Ambazie s arrival and negociation 
(James BroiOnc to Hastings, 9th February 1785 with 
enclosures) 

" Having written an answer to the letter of Rao Pertaub 
Sing, they sent off Hurjee Ambajee on the 5th February 
The answer mentioned * that they will first have an inter 
view with him, and, then agreeable to what he may advise 
join him with the greatest pleasure 

On Sunday the 6th February 1 785 the Camp of the 
Dal Khalsa)i or the Grand Army of the Sikhs, moved to the 
neighbourhood of Daryapur about two kos from the Ghat of 
Maheshgarh Hearing of the projected invasion of his 
territories by the Sikhs and finding himself incapable of 
opposing the invincible Dal , Ghulam Qadir Khan deputed 
Haji Hussain Khan to wait upon the Sikh Sardars Jassa 
Singh and others offering to pay the usual tribute for 
Raakhi (protection) and Karah Prasad and requesting them 
‘ to remove their Army from his country and not to rum the 
villages [Intel! o j the Sikh Army, 26th Rabi ul awwal, 

1 199, 7th February 1785 ] 

This surrender of Ghulam Qadir Kh a n added to the 
anxieties of Mahadji Sindhia and alarmed him about the fate 
of the Imperial capital and the neighbouring territories at the 
hands of the Sikhs He was further alarmed at the move- 
ments of the British troops under the command of Colonel 
Sir John Cumming who had in fact, marched out of 
Fatehgarh to defend the Nawab Vizir s territories from the 
incursion of the Khalsa Dal Negotiations were therefore. 
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started with the Colonel with a view to ascertaining the 
intentions of the Company’s Government and to assure him 
of his own good will towards them. 

Upon the arrival of Colonel Sir John Cummmg at 
Anupshahr, a Maratha va.\il, says the Colonel m his 
despatch, dated February 27, waited on him with a letter from 
Malhar Bapu, “ a person of great trust and confidence with 
Sindia and who rents all the districts situated betwixt Delhi 
and this part of His Excellency the Vizier’s dominions.” 
The letter assured him, as did the vakil verbally, that the 
Marathas had ordered all their officials to afford every 
possible assistance in point of supplies to the British troops, 
whether encamped on their frontiers or passing through any 
part of their districts “ Understanding that the march of 
the troops from Futtygurrh has alarmed Smdhia and the 
Mahratta Government,” Sir John continues, ‘‘I have 
judged it necessary, both in my letter to Malhar Baboo and 
m my conveisation with his Vakeel, to give the strongest 
assurances of the friendship and attachment of our Govern- 
ment towards the Mahrattas I have begged him to inform 
Smdhia that the sole object of the march of this detachmen 
was the defence of the Vizier’s frontiers from the incursions 
of the Seiks And I have added that should the Seiks come 
down in such force that the Mahratta troops on this frontier 
should be unable to repell them, I am ready to assist them 
against the Seiks as a proof of the friendship of our Govern- 
ment towards the Pateal,’ piovided the Marathas on their 
own part also “ would give a proof of the sincerity of their 
friendship towards us by attacking some bodies of the Seiks 
that had lately made an incursion into Rohilcund and now 
hovered on our frontier. And I concluded' with assuring 
them that whenever the Seiks should be compelled to return 
to their own couniiy, and we should be sat’sfied that no 
further danger was to be apprehended from these plunderers, 

1 should return to Futtyghurr with the troops I brought with 
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me from thence 1 ( Secret Consult , March 22, 1 785 John 
Cumming to John Macpherson, 27th March, 1785, Secret 
Consult . April 12, 1785 ) 

This stroke of Cumming s diplomacy succeeded in bringing 
about a rupture between the Marathas and the Sikhs and the 
two came to grips in the neighbourhood of Panipat To 
prove to the satisfaction of Cumming the sincerity of their 
friendship for Company's Government the troops under 
Ambaji and Malhar Bapu attacked a body of about five 
hundred Sikhs, killed two hundred of them and took seventy 
horses This unwarranted attack on the part of the Marathas 
under Malhar Bapu and Ambaji, while their master Mahadji 
Smdhia was making overtures for a friendly alliance through 
Rao Partap Singh of Machen and Raju Mall oakt l of Sardar 


5 This nmimco of Colonel Cumming to the Marathas wis not considered politic 
by Major General C, Hlbbert the Commander-to-Chlcf who thus expressed hi* 
opinion to the Govenor-Gencral and tho member* of the Supreme Council Secret 
Department, in hi* IetteT of tbe.4th April 1785 • — 

With reaped to the assurance of the amity of thl* Goremment given by Colonel 
Camming and hi* offer* of co-operating with him to axpeJ the Selk* I suppose he 
mutt have tome authority for judging that they will be agreeable to tho intention* of 
the Board I shall only observe that however prudent It may bo to pre*erve the 
friendship of Scindla it will not I think, be polhle to assist him against the other 
power* to the westward, foT the more he is involved in troubles with them the more 
will hi* present schemes of dominion be retarded, and the lea* leisure will he hsve to 
meditate hostile designs against the Virier And it may be apprehended that should 
he acquire universal power over the countries held in the name of the King toward* 
which he U advancing with hasty stride* his ambition may lead him to pursue further 
scheme* of conquest- At least ho will become If not actually a troublesome and 
dangerous enemy a neighbour whose designs must always be suspected and guarded 
against 

The Board ■ greed with the Commander in -Chief and warned Six John Cumming 
* gainst giving effect to his assurance to the Marathas In their letter dated Fort 

William the 9 th April 1785 

We have very maturely considered the subject of these letters and think it 
necessary to restrain you from giving effect to the offer whkh you have made to 
Scindla until yon shall have received our sanction and authority for that purpose. We 
do not wbh to Intorfero In Sdodi. . dbpule, will, other powen lo tho ™t wwd. Wo 
m nrt .on, lh»t It would not bo mot politic to .How thorn their fuller opor.Uon 

(Secret Consult. 12th April 1785 
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Baghel Singh, caused great resentment amongst the Sikh 
Sardars They retired beyond Panipat to their own frontier 
and drew together a force of twenty thousand cavalry* a body 
of infantry and a few guns They then attacked the town 
of Panipat, plundered and burnt it and cut off an entire 
battalion of sepoys that were in garrison there This battalion 
was one of those formerly commanded by Sumro, and now 
in the service of Smdhia. 

While conveying this intelligence to the Hon ble John 
Macpherson, Sir John Cumming wrote from Anupshahr on 
March 27, 1785, “ 1 have also information of their having 
cut off another battalion, but the Maratha Vakeels not 
admitting the truth of this last intelligence, I do not give it 
as altogether certain I consider it a point of utmost 
consequence to engage these two powers in hostility and 
no endeavours have been wanting on my part to effect 
it.” “By engaging Ambajee and Mulhai Baboo m 
hostilities with the Seiks,” he wrote two days later, I 
am happy to observe that 1 have chalked out sufficient 
employment for their forces at present. [Co/. Cumming 
to Major General Hibbert, 18th March, 1785, Secret Consult ., 
9th April, 1785; Cumming to Macpherson, 27th March, 
1785, Secret Consult., 12th April, 1785; Cumming to 
Macpherson, 29th March, 1785.] 

The Sikhs had now lost all faith in the sincerity of 
Mahadji’s negotiations for a friendly alliance. They needed 
no proof of his hostile attitude towards themselves, as it had 
already expressed itself through the behaviour of his lieute- 
nants They also perhaps saw in this behaviour the hidden 
intentions of Mahadji to possess himself of some of the Sikh 
territories, as he himself later on confessed it to Lieut. 
Anderson on the 1 3th April as one of the objects of the 
Treaty of 3 1 st March To safeguard their interests, there- 
fore, they chose to ally themselves with the East India 
Company and opened friendly negotiations with them. 
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Having been assured of the friendly intentions of the 
Company through the messages of Sir John Cumming to 
himself m the last week of February, Mahadji turned his 
attention to the Sikhs and the Mughul officials and Jagirdars at 
the Capital * So far his measures in this quarter had mvolv 
ed him in much additional expense without any substantial 
advantage m return He found that the system pursued by 
Mirza Najjaf Khan, the Wazir ul Mumalik at Delhi and his 
successors had parcelled out in ]agirs a great part of the 
country amongst their friends and followers He could not 
therefore, derive any benefit from his position there without 
their resumption But it was not an easy task and could not 
be hastily materialized His impoverished finances, how- 
ever, left him with no alternative As a preparative to a 
more general measure, he was induced, to begin with to 
take possession of jagheers of the pnnces, with a promise to 
pay them an equivalent in money But the step was so 
violently resented by the Kong that Scindia was forced to 
recede from it “In the meantime the Mughul Chiefs, 
acco ding to Anderson s despatch of 23rd March from 
Sindhia s Camp near Agra ‘ have had sufficient cause of 
alarm on this head, and it was suspected that some of the 
principal amongst them have entered into a secret confederacy 
with the Seiks for an eventual junction with them m case 
of the resumption of their jagheers 

The surrender of Ghulam Qadnr to the Sikhs and the 
detachment of several of the Mughul Chiefs for a combina- 
tion with them hastened the plans of Mahadji for a speedy 
reconciliation with the Sikh Sardars 

Ambaji had by now had the experience of an armed con 
flict with them and of the heavy loss that their retaliation had 


1 The fir* tatolllser*. of Sdndhie . nSSTOlimon. fo, en •*"> 

t«**~-U**' .,lh troop., whenever he 

wee received br Major Jame* o= March be ™ 

Bootle JtJm Macpheraoo on the 8th in hie letter from Agre. Ccn.ll 5lb 

April 1785J 
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inflicted upon him m cutting off a battalion of sepoys at 
Pampat. Cumming told Anderson on March 31 , that “they 
think of nothing but the Seiks. The Seiks have again 
crossed the Jumna and Ambajee and Mulhar are not able to 
look them in the face, which they at last from necessity con- 
fessed to me.” ( Secret Consult ., 12th April, 1785 ) 

Fearful of the continued retaliation from the Sikhs and 
further humiliation at their hands, which might bring him to 
disgrace m the eyes of his master, Ambaji actively busied 
himself m the last week of March, 1785, to effect a recon- 
ciliation with them and sought the mediation of Maharao 
Piatap Singh of Macheri to bring it to a successful conclusion. 
Pratap Singh, as we know, had already been in correspon- 
dence with the Sikhs and had invited them to join hands 
with Mahadji Sindhia for ‘ the expulsion of the Turks” and 
the conquest of new countries” from the Nawab Vizir of 
Oudh, the Mughul Chiefs of Delhi and the Raj as of Jaipur 
and Marwar. Rao Partap Singh and Ambaji marched 
northwards and held consultations with the Sikh Sardars at 
Bakhlawarpur, 13 miles north of Delhi, from 27th to the 
31st March, and the following Treaty was concluded between 
Ambaji and the Sikh Sardars : — 

Copy of the Tieaty concluded between Raja Ambaji Ingle 
and the Chiefs of the Sikhs, 31st March , 1785 
Between this party (Raja Ambaji) and the Chiefs Bughel 
Sirig Bahadur, Kurrum Sing Bahadur, Dooljah Sing, Bhaak 
Sing, Dewan Sing, Baak Sing Dilowalah, Gohir Sing and 
the other Chiefs of the Khalsajee (the Seik Government) in 
friendship with the above mentioned Chiefs, an unity of 
interests and Friendship has been established on oath, 
through the intervention of Maha Row Purtab Sing Bahadur. 

e fi lends and enemies and the prosperity and adver- 
sity of each are mutual. Not the smallest degree of jealousy 
or difference subsists between us ; and God is witness that 
there shall be no deviation. 
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The Seik Government from a consideration of the firm 
friendship that is established agree to forego their exactions 
of Raakec, and this party from the share he now takes in 
their interest agrees to go himself in person or depute some 
other to his master the Maha Rajah (Sindia) in order to 


promote the settlement of the objects of the Seik Chiefs in 
regard to a provision for their expenses, <S-c , and whatever 
may be settled by the Maha Rajah shall be duly per- 
formed 

Of whatever either on this side or that side of the Jumna, 
independent of the Royal Territories may be taken in 
concert with each other from the Hindoos and Mussalmans, 
one third shall be given to the Seik Chiefs together with other 
points settled for them 

Marching and halting and other points, great and small, 
shall be settled with the mutual consent of the parties 

The contracting parties shall unite their Forces to repress 
any disturbances that may be excited by their enemies 

Written on the 19th Jummadi awal, of the 28th year of 
the Reign, corresponding with the 31st day of March, 
1785 AD 

A true translation from the copy given to me by Mahajee 
Smdia 


James Anderson, 


Rest wt Mahajee Smdhia 4 


On the conclusion of the Treaty, Ambajee sent it on to 
Mahadji Sindhta for his approbation Mahadji desired him to 
come up personally to his camp, and he arrived there on the 
rught of 10th April '1785 [Major Palmer to the Governor 

General, and James Anderson to the Same both dated llth 

April, 1785 For Dept Secret Consult , 26th April 1785] 
In the meantime Lieut James Anderson the Resident 
with Mahadji Smdhia Colonel Sir John Curaming, the officer 

1 For Dept. S*ermt Con nit. 3rd M*y 1765 
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' ‘ Mahajee made uncommon soliatude to vindicate him- 
self agamat the insidious reports which had been propagated 
against him and to assert the warmth of his friendship for 
the English Possibly his fears, excited by the conduct of 
Colonel Cumming, may have had some effect over him on 
this occasion 

“ These two [objects of the treaty as given out by 
Mahadji] are strongly supported by probability, for the 
Rajahs of Jaypore and Marwar have bolh of them for many 
years past shewed an open contempt for his authority, and 
his resentment against the former has been heightened by 
his violation of all the terms of agreement mto which he had 
entered with him last December, and of which the exigency 
of Sindia s affairs at that time prevented his enforcing the 
performance Besides a report, and seemingly well founded 
has of late prevailed that these Rajahs from their apprehen 
sion of Sindia a enmity have with a view to defeat the 
effects of it, been endeavouring to contract an alliance with 
the Seiks, and to counteract this scheme must have been a 
very prevalent motive with Smdia for hastening his treaty 
with them In regard to his aiding the extensive divisions 
of the Seiks, however extravagant it may appear, it must be 
allowed to suit admirably with the crafty pokey, by which 
he has hitherto pursued his objects here The prosecution 
of a plan of this nature is at all events much more probable 
than that of bis joining with them in open opposition to us ' 
[/ames Anderson to Macpherson, 14th April 1765 , Secret 
Consult 3rd May, 1785] 

On another occasion it was suggested to Sindhia by 
Lieut Anderson to include m the Sikh Treaty the English 
and the Vizir as his friends and allies and instead of 
specifying the conquests to be made on this and that side of 
the Jumna it should be absolutely expressed * whatever 
new conquests might be made (A nderson to Macpherson 
28th Apnl 1785 Secret Consult 12th May 1785) 
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A few days later Sardar Dulcha Singh also arrived in 
the camp of Mahadji Sindhia to settle personally the various 
other points with him on behalf of the Sikh Sardars But 
he was surprised to find the deceit practised upon them by 
Mahadji. “ His original proposals communicated to them 
verbally by Ambajee were that on relinquishing their 
demand of Raakee, he would confer on them a jaghier of 
ten lacs annually, and that whatever countries they might 
jointly conquer should be divided in a certain proportion 
between them (one third being the share of the Sikhs). In 
place of these terms he now ammended that they should 
relinquish their Raa\ee that they should unite their forces 
with him for the conquest of the territories of those Seik 
Chiefs with whom they were at variance ; that as he did not 
mean to take any share of the conquests himself, they should 
consider his cession of the whole as an equivalent for the 
jaghier, and that instead of general conquests (with particular 
reference to Aligarh) that he had proposed to them, he had 
now expressly excluded them from the territories of the 
Vizier and the Company, with whom he was in strict 
friendship.” But Sardar Dulcha Singh was not prepared 
to agree to these amended terms. Mahadji, therefore, 
detained him in his camp till the signatures of the 
other saidars had been subscribed to the new definitive 
treaty. {Anderson to Macpher son, 10th May, 1785; Secret 
Consult., 26th May, 1785). 

The following is the text of the Definitive Treaty of 1 0th 
May, 1785 * — 

\ 

The Definitive Tieaty of 10th May, 1785 

The Chiefs of the Khalsa with a force of 5,000 horse 
being united in connection with the forces with the victorious 
army shall receive allowances and a jaghier of 1 0 lacs of 
rupees according to the following particulars 
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Of this Jaghire 7\ lacs of rupees are in the neighbour- 
hood of Kama] and 2J from the country of the Sircar, and 
they shall attend in union, and besides their allowances and 
Jaghire the Sircar shall have authority over the whole 
dependency of Karnal and the country without interference 
And if in the authority of the dependency, the authority 
(? income) should be less than this engagement, some thing 
shall instead therefore be granted from the Sircar In case 
the arm} of the said chiefs should be summoned to the 
Sircar before they have authority and possess on in the 
Jaghire, half a rupee shall be paid frem the Sircar for each 
horseman after they be recorded And after possession and 
full authority, no claim of pay for the sepoys shall be 
attended to For supporting themselves on the Jaghire and 
considering their union to be finer than a hair let them 
employ themselves in the obedience to orders and let them 
prevent their people from taking the Raakee in the 
circuit of the royal place and in the possessions of the 
Sircar, and by no means let any disagreement remain in 
future 

1 am in friendship with the Chiefs of the English Com 
pany and with the Nawab Vizier, let there never be any 
injury offered to their country 

In this agreement God is between us, so no deviation 
shall ever happen 

Written the 29th Jumadie-as Sam at Muttnyee 
A True Copy 

Sd James Anderson 

During his detention in the camp of Mahadji Smdhia 
Sordar Dulcha Singh from necessity agreed to the terms of 
the Treaty, but he was irritated at the unfriendly treatment 
that he received at his hands and at the tone of superiority 
that had been assumed by him He, therefore, sent a vakil 
in the garb of a merchant to Lieutenant James Anderson, 
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the Company’s Resident in the Camp The vakil saw 
Anderson’s mauloi , the confidential clerk, on the 9th May, 
and “ complained bitterly of the deceit which had been 
practised upon them by Smdhia. ...Duljah Singh, he said, 
being at present in the power of Smdhia had from necessity 
yielded to these terms, but he declared that as they had 
discovered clearly the insidious scope of Smdia’s designs, 
they were determined not to adhere to the Treaty. And as 
Sindia had insinuated that in case of their disagreement, the 
English would join with him against them, he wished to 
know what ” the real intentions of the English “were in 
such an event. He concluded by observing that if the 
English were desirous of a connection with them, he would 
immediately procure letters .. with the offers of friendship 
from several their Chiefs ” for the Resident 

As in the opinion of Lieut. Anderson, agreeable to the 
views of his masters, it was “ more favourable to the interests 
of the Company that they should continue to be disunited,” 
he directed his maulvi to inform the Sikh Vakil, “ that the 
Seik Chiefs may rest perfectly assured that it is not our 
intention to take any part with him [Smdhia] against them 
He regarded the intercourse of friendship by letters 
between the Sikh Sat dars and the Company’s Government 
extremely proper, but as his residence in Smdhia s camp 
rendered it impolitic to become the channel of this corres- 
pondence, he suggested that it should be managed through 
Major Palmer,” the Resident at Lucknow. [Lt Anderson 
to Macpherson, 10th May, 1785; Seciet Consult, 26th 
May, 1785] 

The other Sikh Satdars, on hearing of the treatment 
meted out to their ambassador Sardar Dulcha Singh m the 
form of his forcible detention in the Sindhia’s camp, were 
also disconcerted and they decided to break away from 
Mahadji, as no reliance could any longer be placed on his 
promises. 
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They renewed their negotiations with Colonel Sir John 
Cummrng, the officer commanding the Company’s detach 
ment on the Vizir s frontier The letters of Sardars Gurdit 
Smgh and Baghel Singh fomarded to the Governor-General 
on May 4, 1785 exposed to him the anti English tenden 
cics of Sindhia and his offer of a share of an annas m a 
rupee from the territories of the Company (evidently those 
of the Vizir under their protection) that might fall into their 
joint possession The Sardars offered to have an alliance 
with the Company if the Company wished, and said, if 
you will make friendship and alliance with the Chiefs of 
the Khalsa, know us also on our parts to be inclined to your 
friendship ( For Dept Secret Consult ,26th May, 1785) 

In the meantime Sir John Cumming had received the 
views of the Government at Calcutta for his guidance in 
regard to the negotiations with Sikh Sardars in reply to his 
previous communications on the subject They had written 
to him on the 19th April, 1785, “ It is certainly not for the 
interest either of the Company or the Vizier s Government 
that the Chiefs of the Seik tribe should form any friendly 
connection with the Mahratlas On the contrary a disunion 
between them is much to be desired, and if any assurance 
to the Seiks of our determination not to interfere in such 
disputes could foment or add to them, such assurances 
ought to be conveyed ’ {For Dept Secret Consult, 19th 


Apnl, 1785) celt. 

Sir John Cummrng could now clearly see that the Sikhs 
had lost their faith in the earnestness of Smdhia s alliance 
with them, and if there were anything that could keep e 
two together it was the fear in the minds of the Sikhs that 
‘ ,n case of their disagreement with him, the English would 
,om with him against them If he could remove this 
fear, even without committing the Company to an alliance 
with the Sikhs, the object of keeping the two m disunion 
and (hostility towards one another could be easdy gamed 
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H' . th rcfore, wrote to the Hon’ble John Macpherson, the 
Governor-General. on the 9th May, 1785, “The bad 
tciricncj of this is so obvious and striking that, though I 

* l*nll not write to the (Sikh) Chiefs, I shall, in conformity 
’ «‘h your ideas, give them privately the strongest assurances 
that under no circumstances shall we take any part against 
tlx m, provided they on their part will abstain from depreda- 
tions on the Vizier’s provinces. 1 shall adopt the same 
nr \a(e mode of encouraging an opinion, which they already 
cnt<rtnm, that the success of the Mahratta schemes on this 
i tdc of India may eventually prove fatal to their power and 
inch p jndence [For. Dept. Secret Consult, 26th May, 
1785) 

In their letter of 26th May, 1785, from Fort William, 
Governor- General and Council wrote to Colonel 
Cummmg “We approve of the assurances that jou 
nroposc to convey to the Seik Chiefs of our determination 
not to take part against them in the event of a rupture 
h'Xv.rrn them and Mahajee Smdia ” 

Tv.o more letters from the Sikh Chiefs on the subject of 
tlx. c negotiations, one from Sardars Gurdit Singh and 
xlohnr Singh and another from Sardars Bhanga Singh, 
Gur !,’ Sin°h (Gur), Bokhsh Singh and Jodh Singh were 
u x o! by Sir John Cummmg and forwarded to the 
( low rm-r-Gcncral and the members of the Supreme Council 
n:. Ml- !~, 1785 But as there was no fresh cause for 
^ v h m w *n the Company’s policy, nothing further than the 
u-u 1 as 1 ur.mce from Colonel Sir John Cummmg was 

* h. need to the Sil h«. 


Tnu 

*\ 1 * 

* f 


the treuie^ of Madhaji Sindhia with the Sikhs 
or ,po ed *>!h met. of the Sikhs with the East India 
•u 1783 fell through and did not come to fruition. 
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GOPAL SAMBHAJI 

Mr Ganpat Rao Gopal Khondekar 

Panth Piploda 

Gopal Sambhaji was the founder of the Khondekar 
family of Panth Piploda 

The Panth Piploda Estate comprises ten villages and 
is held directly from the British Government in the Malwa 
Political Agency, in Central India Originally it was called 
1 Tappa of Piploda ’ and formed part of the old Pargana of 
Mandawal, in Sarkar Mandsour Its separation as another 
unit of political Authority from the Pargana of Mandawal, of 
which the greater portion belongs to the Nawab of Jaora, 
dates back from a grant made in 1 765 1 by Peahwa Madhav 
Rao 1 bestowing the Tappa in Saramjam Jagir upon Gopal 
Sambhaji The prefix Panlh (a way) applied to the name 
of Qasba Piploda since the advent of the British supremacy 
in that part of the country, denotes the situation of that place 
on the old track leading to Rajputana, and distinguishes it 
from some others of the same name in the neighbourhood 
In a letter addressed by the Peshwa to the Pavar of Dhnr 5 
who then held the entire old Pargana of Mandawal together 
with others in the Saramjam, assigned to him it was stated 
that Gopal Sambhaji had requested for the said ten villages 
and that these were accordingly granted The late Mr K 
K Lele History Officer, Dhar State, on reading the letter 
remarked that the Peshwa had entertained the grantee to a 
meal in which the dishes of all his likings were served 


t Sanod dated the 24th December 1765 
1 Doled the 28th April, 1764. 
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By Article 14, of the Treaty of 1817 between the Peshwa 
and the British, the Tappa came to be a cession to the latter, 
and became British territory. By a resolution passed m 
October, 1928, the Secretary of State m Council has made a 
Chief Commissionership of it and conferred on the Hon’ble 
the Resident m Central India the additional designation of 
Chief Commissioner in connection with the control thereof. 

Unfortunately for the family, towards the end of 
the Peshwas’ Government, they lost “ saven camel loads ” 
of their valuable records from their house, which Gopal 
Sambhaji had built at Poona, and which on visiting it the 
Peshwa himself had thought to be a fine building. These 
related to the activities of Gopal Sambhaji at various places, 
then under Maratha rule or influence m the country. The 
writer, who is a descendant of his, has very meagre material 
at home to rely upon for even a brief sketch of his ancestor’s 
life, and had recourse to the researches made by Mr. 
Raj wade, and Rao Bahadurs Lad, Parasams and Sardesai. 
It is still unknown when Gopal Sambhaji was born, and 
where he was educated or when he was invested with the 
sacred thread or married. Indeed, the exact date even of 
his death has been forgotten To satisfy the curiosity of 
having a look at his ancestor’s own handwriting, the writer 
had to travel all the way to Nasik, where, however, he was 
delighted to find m a heap of old manuscript books, stored 
by the noted family of the local priests, the reverend Bhad- 
kamkar Shastris, an entry 8 made by Gopal Sambhaji him- 
self regarding his pilgrimage to that sacred place. A photo- 
graph of the entry has been taken. 

Gopal Sambhaji was born in the Khondekar family 
of the village Burumbad, which is situated m the Sam- 
gameswar Taluq of the present Ratnagiri Collectorate m the 
Konkan. The gotra (race or lineage) of the family 
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is Gargya From Emperor Aurangzeb 8 limes the family 
had held hereditarily the office of Kulkarna of that village and 
also of four others in the neighbourhood, from their bene- 
factors, the Mavalanltar Sardesais The plinth of the old 
family house at Burumbad, which was spacious, having the 
necessary arrangements, may be still seen and is honoured 
by a visit of the annual procession of the village tutelary gods, 
during the Hoh festival 

His elder brother Ganesh Sambhaji like himself, 
spent most of his life in the service of the Peshwas 
holding positions of trust and responsibility His younger 
brother, Vasudev Sambhaji, served the Holkar 

Though there is no documentary evidence available so 
far to prove the fact, yet Gopal, like his elder brother, very 
probably commenced his public career by entering the 
service of the Peshwas in the time of Baji Rao 1 as 
all the references made to him and which are published 
show that from 1758 at any rate he had occupied distm 
guished and responsible positions In a letter dated the 
9th May of that year,' the thud Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao 
wrote to Appaji Ganesh, who had been appointed to the 
charge of Gujrat that Gopal Sambhap had been deputed 
to Jambusar to punish the Raja of Banswnda, who had 
troubled the Ruler of Sunth and had captured even Lhaikh 
Murtaxa the Killedar of Pawagarh, who had been sent 
for the relief of that Chief 

In 1759 he with Yeshwant Rao Pawar of Dhar and 
others was a member of the mission sent out by the Peshwa 
to watch the movements of, and negotiate with the English 
when they took Surat His letter of April 4 1759, 
from Varase near Surat, to the Peshwa, and the letter, 
dated the 4th March I759 1 from Yeshwant Rao Pawar 

l No 1% of Vohmx, 24 ot the SJocHon. horn tbe P C J,wm EWtu 
t No 191 lbtd. 

* No, 232 Ibid 
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as also the letters from the other members of the mission 
on the subject to that high authority, show how shrewdly 
the English had managed the whole thing from the begin- 
ning so as not to let another power successfully contest 
with them m the matter. 

In 1760-61, he was Minister to the Pawar of Dhar,' 
holding the appointment direct from the Peshwa as 
the Ministers to all the Chiefs of the Maratha Confederacy, 
subject to the Central Authority at Poona, did. The 
Ministers were to some extent like ihe Political Agents in 
the States at present. 

In this capacity he was at Pampat when the battle 
was raging 

The Peshwa’s letter, dated the 10th April, 1 761 - s to 
Copal Sambhaji in reply to his of March 7 previous, is 
worth a perusal in this connection. Evidently, the latter 
having been on the spot and taken stock of the situation 
had suggested measures such as conciliating the Chiefs 
of Rajputana for the Maratha cause, and the former, ex- 
pressing his own views on the suggestions, conveyed 
directions for his guidance, assuring him that he had written 
to Raja Umed Singh of Shahapura, a vassal of the Maha- 
rana of Udaypur, to proceed to his help 

The Sanad regarding the grant of the Saiamjam Jagir 
alluded to in Para, 2 above, records a full appreciation of 
Copal Sambhaji’ s services at Panipat. 

There is also available in the family records in original 
a letter 7 * 9 from Satvoji Jadhavrao, addressed to Gopal 
Sambhaji, regarding a part repayment, and proposals for 

7 Representation from Anandrao Pawar of Dhar to Major Walker of Baioda, 
received in February, 1804 

* Mr K K Lele, the late History Officer of the Dhar State, had the original of 
the letter in his possession, and kindly supplied the writer with a copy 
of it 

9 Dated the 26th Rajab 1 The year is not mentioned It bears the seal of the 


writer 
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the full liquidation of the arrears due to the addressee on 
account of some transactions made at Pampat 

In 1763 the Peshwa entrusted Gopal Sambhaji 
with the Kamavla of Pargana Mandawol 10 where accord 
mgly, like nil KamaUiadars in those days, he exercised the 
military ns well as civil control In view of more important 
and pressing engagements elsewhere, Gopal Sambhaji 
employed one Govind Kcshav, of course with the knowledge 
of the Peshwa, for carrying on the usual routine of the 
administration of the 1‘argana, and the Peshwa very kindly 
wrote not only to Kedarji and Mahadji Sindhias 11 but 
also to Mirza Add Beg, their KamaOiadar of Mandsour 
and other Parganaa to render every help to Gopal Sambhaji 
and Govind Keshnv At this time Gopal Sambhaji took 
a liking for the said ten villages of “ Tappa Piploda 
alluded to 

In 1764 the Pcshwa's uncle, Raghunath Rno Dada 
Sahib, had a son born of his wife Anandibai Sahiba at 
Chanvads (Anandvnlh). in Pargana Nnsik Several officers 
and others offered Nazara to Dada Sahib on the occasion, 
and Gopal Sambhaji also did so ” Obviously, Gopal 
Sambhaji wished to please not his master alone, but also 
the master s relations 

In 1765 the Peshwa conferred the Saramjam Jagir, 
referred to, on Gopal Sambhaji, who thereupon built, m due 
course, a Garht, on an elevated spot m the heart of Qaaba 
Piploda (the chief town of the Tappa), for his residence 
planted the Maratha flag and established his Thana for the 
conduct of administration 

The same year the Peshwa led an expedition m 
Berar against the Bhonsla Raja, and lev.ed heavy tributes 
from Akola, Balapur etc When he arrived at Balapur he 


U JanoJ dated tie 29th October 1763 
n Letter Baled tie 30th October 1763 

a Diary of PeaJiwa Mediae Reo 1 (try R B Lad) Veil No 106 
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had an army numbering 18000 strong, of which 2000 men 
were commanded by Gopal Sambhaji and Krishnaji Anant 
Tambe 1 

The Peshwa appointed Gopal Sambhaji to be a 
member of the Arbitration Assembly, constituted under his 
orders for the settlement of a long standing dispute regarding 
an adoption, among the Sardesais of Devle in the. KonkanT 
On the 1 0lh June, 1767, Gopal Sambhaji stood 
security for the payment of Rs. 2,00,000 and shortly" after- 
wards paid that amount, which was part of the heavy 
Nazrana realised by the Peshwa from Tukoji Holkar I, on 
his being entrusted with the management of the affairs of 
the late Malerao Holkar. 10 

In 1769-71, he attached Paiganas Meeiut and Bij* 
nor in the course of the Maratha expedition m Upper India, 
undertaken with a view to avenge the Panipat disaster m 
1760-6 1. lf ' 

On the 18th August, 1771, he obtained two 
Formans from Emperor Shah Alam II, in connection with 
the office of Kulkorna of the two villages Burumbad and 
Mahhjan 17 m the Paigana Amla Sangameswar, Suba Raja- 
pur, Prant Tal Konkan fin the Ratnagin Collectorate) 

There were differences between Balaji Govind and 
Gnngadhar Govind, the sons of Govind Ballal Bundele 
(Khcr), with respect to the management of Saugar, Kalpi 
and Jnlon ; and the matter was represented to Vishaji 
Krishna fBimvalc) Gopal Sambhaji had probably some- 
thing to do With it. If 
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Between 1776 and 1778, he was in charge of the two 
sister Parganas of Bhilsa and Khamkhed with also the control 
of the fort at Bhilsa, which was an important centre of the 
Peshwa s artillery To This centre were brought all the pieces 
of ganon which had been captured from the fort of Patha- 
garh Najibabad, belonging formerly to the Rohila chief 
Najibudaula When needed for use in Upper India pieces of 
cannon were ordered from the fort and Gopal Sambhaji 
furnished the same 19 

From 8th February, 1777 Dhondo Gopal the elder 
son of Gopal Sambhaji, nominally held the Mamlat of the 
Parganas , which he was ordered to make over to Mahadaji 
Sindh la on the 26th March 1778 50 

Gopal Sambhaji died some time before the 27th 
October, 1 785 11 His wife Gopikabai immolated herself on 
his pyre B 

The narrative above is a bare outline of his public career 
from May 9, 1 758, to March 26 1 778, a period of 20 years 

Gopal Sambhaji s keen solicitude for the Maratha 
cause would be apparent horn his letter to P eshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao who received it on the 4th February 1759 It 
deserves a perusal 

The fact that his security for two lacs of rupees 
was accepted by the Peahwp and that he actually paid over 
the amount for Tukoji Holkar I would suffice to show that 
he had means Two memorandums are still available in the 
family records, which show that he had some goodly 
amounts to his credit in the accounts with the Peshwa He 
had invested heavily in the transactions of the Mamltd of 
Bhilsa and lost most of the money as he had abruptly to hand 
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over the two places to Smdhia, with whom, indeed, he had 
resolved to fight, though he was prevented by Nana Fadms from 
carrying out the hazardous resolution . 24 As at Poona, he owned 
a commodious house also at Barhanpur, which place being 
mid- way between the Deccan and Upper India, suited to faci- 
litate his work m both the regions 

The Peshwa invariably addressed Gopal Sambhaji 
m the dignified style “ Al^handit Lakshmi AlanTirit 
Rajmanya Rajashri ’ ’ and subscribed himself as his Sevak 
(a servant) 

Peshwa Madhav Rao II confirmed the grant of the 
Satamjam Jagir m the names of his two sons, Dhondo Gopal 
and Janardan Gopal . 20 

There is a number of papers, m original, in the Satara Museum, on the subject 
Mr Diskalkar has kindly supplied the writer with a copy of some of them, through 
his friend and relation Sardar M V Kibe 

25 The order, dated the 22nd May, 1798, to the Chaudhanes and Qannngos of 
Pargana Mandawal 
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THE LION OF THE PUNJAB AND THE 
MARATHAS 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M V Kibh M A , MR AS 

Indote 

(Abstract) 

The Sikhs first came into contact with the Marnthas when 
the latter s general Rnghoba Dada a brother of the then 
ruling Pcshwa, visited the Punjab in the fifties of the 18 th 
century At that time the former were not a nation but 
were led by scattered bands Although during the campaign 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan which ended in 
the disastrous defeat of the Marathas, affecting both the com 
batants, the Sikhs could not assert themselves against the 
Afgan King, during his subsequent invasions they harrassed 
him and thus materially helped the Maratha nation in re- 
establishing its supremacy m Northern India But it was 
during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, known as the 
Lion of the Punjab, that the Marathas under Maharaja 
Yashwantrao Holkar received from the Sikhs such powerful 
support as compelled the British Government to restore 
a large part of the territories sequestered from Maharaja 
Yashwantrao Holkar by the Treaty of Bias 



MAHARAJA RAN JIT SINGH 

(The Man — His Achievements and Ideals) 

Dr N. C. Banerjee, M A , Ph D 

Calcutta University 

During the turmoil following the death of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, the Mughul Empire underwent fast disintegra- 
tion and its provinces became the hunting ground for foreign 
invaders or indigenous powers. It was a period of anar- 
chy and disruption in which all questions of right rested 
merely on might The heir of Babar had long become a 
mere puppet m the hands of his ministers. Under Muham- 
mad Shah, foreign invaders like Nadir and the Abdali had 
come and perpetrated their work of destruction and slaughter. 
The provincial governors hike Asaf Jah or Saadat Ah had 
laid the foundations of their independent power The 
Marathas carrying their arms to Delhi and Agra had made 
a bid for universal domination and had overrun for a time 
the Punjab but their power had been crushed by an invader, 
the Abdali. Of the provinces of the west, the trans-Indus 
regions had passed to the Afghans. The Punjab had also 
passed under his sway But successful m war against the 
Mughuls and the Marathas he had to deal with other 
enemies. A new power had grown up in the land and the 
dispersed Jat, so long downtrodden, had grown up in poli- 
tical consciousness. They had in an age of political unrest 
and religious intolerance adopted the creed of Baba Nanak 
Govmd, the tenth spiritual successor of Guru Nanak, had 
formed them into a military commonwealth and had turned 
them into soldiers of faith. Smarting under illtreatment 
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and burning for vengeance, one of Govind's disciples, Banda 
Bahadur, had roused the Sikhs to jom in a war of 
retribution Gaining initial successes, he and his successors 
suffered defeat and cruel death in the hands of Mughul 
officials But though crushed for a time the Sikhs 
raised their heads during the age of turmoil to follow 
They followed the forces of Nadir on their way back 
from Delhi and hanassed his troops Next when the 
Punjab was being overrun by the followers of the Abdeh 
the Sikhs under the leadership of Jassa Singh Kulal 
proclaimed the establishment of the Khalsa and corned 
money in its name (1748) After this though their pro 
gross was checl ed by the Xlarathas and the invasions 
of the Afghans the Sikh fighting forces collected them 
selves under different leaders and thus arose the M/s/s, 
which for a time divided the greater part of the 
country among themselves The Misls paralysed the 
Government of the Mughuls and levied the Rakhi 
from the local inhabitants But with all their activity, 
with all their gaining strength they could not unite They 
had moreover to face a foreign enemy namely the 
Abdali himself and after his death hts sons who enter 
tamed the idea of annexing the fertile valley of the 
five rivers to their dominions But in the face of the 
constant attacks of the Sikhs the Afgans could do no- 
thing In fact the Punjab had passed under a dual 
government Nominally it had passed to the Afghans 
who claimed the right of conquest but in reality the 
real authority had passed to the Sikh confederacy 
The fighting strength of the Misls was far from in- 
considerable The twelve Misls which had come into 
existence had according to the compulanon of Pnnsep 
(p 29) an army of 69 500 horsemen 

The defect of the Misls ' wbb that they could not 
unite While fighting the foreign enemy and upholding 
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the rights of the Khalsa , they had their own jealousies, 
internal conflicts, their own blood-feuds. Indeed, the 
Sikhs v, anted a man to unite them and weld their 
fighting forces into a national army. 

But such men do not happen to be rare in such 
troublesome times. Anarchy and political upheavals 
aiwavs hold out an opportunity to men of genius. It 
r only in troublesome times that the latent energies and 
the hidden potentialities of unlettered men find 
room for manifestation India in that age had produced 
many such men. Among the Marathas innumerable 
such men had arisen. In the South, Hyder had risen to 
eminence and by his activity shook the very foundations 
of the rising British power. For the Sikhs, the wanted man 
at lust appeared m the person of Ranjit Singh 

Born m the year 1780, Ranjit was the hen to the 
Sukcrchakia Misl His grandfather Charal Singh was the 
grandson of Banda Singh who adopted the religion of Nanak 


in 1692 and won reputation as a daring free-booter. His son 
v. as Nadh Singh and Nadh s son was Charat Singh who rose 
to be a sirdar of a confederacy and left zamindcry lands 
\ a Idinp three lacs a year. His son Maha Singh married a 
d mc'htcr of a prince of Jindh. An offspring of this union 
v.%in Ranjit Smgh, who at an early age suffered from an 
attack of small-pox which resulted m the loss of an eye. 
At the ucy of mx Ranjit was married to Mahtub Kaur, 
dv daugutcr of Gurubuksh Smgh and grand-daughter 
td jay Sineh. f his marriage took place at the 
m Sint' of Sad a Kaur, the daughter-in-law of Jay 
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was a woman of great ability 


Kaur the mother-in-law played a great part 
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u , of Ranjit, who became the chief of the* 
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The Punjab about thus time was divided mto in 
numerable principalities which owed nominal allegiance 
to the rising power Shah Zaman the grandson of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was forming schemes for the con 
sohdation of his authority in the Punjab and came to 
invade the province m 1797 But Shah Zaman s 
expedition did not prove a success , on the contrary, Ranjit 
ingratiated himself with the Afghan ruler by sending back to 
him some of his guns and obtained recognition as a rising 
prince among the Sikhs Fortune now favoured him in all 
possible ways Ssda Kaur his mother in law, controlled the 
Kanhia Mhl The Ramgharias had been defeated while 
making encroachments upon the ICanhias Of the other possi 
ble rival Mill lenders, Golab Singh Bhangi was incapaaated 
while after the defeats at the hands of Tymer Shah the 


Bhangi s power was at its lowest ebb There were intrigues 
and dissensions among many of the Sikh Mish The city of 
Lahore was under the joint rule of Chet Singh and Mohor 
Singh Ranjit by a bold stroke of opportunism seized the 
city (1799) where he had been invited by a local party 
opposed to Badduruddin This was his first great success 
It was followed by the conquest of the possessions of the 


Bhangis on the death of Golab Smgh But on the invasion 
of Zaman Shah for the fourth time m 1798, Ran, it Singh 
quitting temporarily the city of Lahore renewed 
fighting the general left by Shah Zaman Whde thus 
engaged, he obtained the favour of that prince by sending 
his guns sunk in the bed of the Jhelum who conferred on him 
the title of Maharaja In the same year (1801), he formally 
occupied Lahore and formally declared his independence 
and corned money in which he extolled the power and 
victory of the Sikh faith Shah Zaman s object was to 
maintain his hold on the Punjab through Ranjit who 
he thought would prove h.s docile vassal and m this 
respect he was following the precedent left by the Abdali 
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who had conferred the title and grants on Ala Singh of 
Patiala 

This was the beginning of a career of conquest which 
lasted till the close of Ranjit’s reign and death m 1839 

Ran] it was no mere opportunist but had, a clear con- 
ception of the task before him His chief objective was 
to conquer the small states into which the Punjab had been 
divided and weld them up into a strong monarchy These 
included — 

(a) The Sikh Misls — including those which lay on the 
other side of the Sutlej 

( b ) The other petty states m the Punjab held by Muslim 
and Hindu families 

(c) The petty states m the hill region to the North 
including Jammu. 

(d) The province of Kashmir 

(e) The petty states of the Western Frontier which had 
fallen to various Muslim families, including the city of 
Peshawar. 

(/) If possible, Sind 

In all this undertaking, Ranjit had to face at first oppo- 

4 

sition from various quaiters Many of the Misl leaders 
became his enemy But Ranjit won over some of the 
leaders and had the help and guidance of Sada Kaur, his 
mother-in-law Partly through conciliation and partly 
through dissimulation, he weakened his adversaries Success 
came to him and the situation was favourable He assailed 
his enemies one by one. Dal Singh of Akalgarh was con- 
quered and Akalgarh fell into his hands. He won over 
Fateh Singh Alluwalah and kept this friendship for a long 
period His attention then fell on the Bhangis. They 
were then very weak and offered but a feeble resistance 
Amritsar fell into his hands Some time afterwards, Sahib 
Singh Bhangi was conquered In 1806 the territories, of 
the Nisarwalah of Zira were reduced Next in 1807, on 
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the death of Tata Singh Dullewnlah, his possessions were 
seized from his widow, though this Tata Singh was a 
friend of Ranjit Three years afterwards, in 1810, Bhup 
Smgh Fyzulapuna was captured by a stratagem and his 
possessions including Jullundar, Phillour and other places 
were annexed The next year the possessions of Nakkais 
were conquered (181 1) For the annexation of the terri- 
tories of the Ramgharia Mhl, yielding five lacs, he had to 
wait for five more years till the death of Jodh Singh which 
took place in 1816 In 1812 the estates of Jaymal Smgh 
Kanhia were annexed Last came the turn of his mother- 
in law Sada Knur, that ambitious and able woman who 
did so much for her son in-law In 1820-21 all her 
possessions belonging to the old Kanhia Afi si were seized and 
she was kept in close confinement This was an act 
of ingratitude no doubt, but Ranjit s higher ambitions ns 
well ns considerations of statecraft made him disown all 
obligations to her Of the tarns Sutlej M/s/s, the Alluwalahs 
under Fateh Singh alone existed 

While he was thus bringing almost all the Sikh Mitsla 
under his control, Ranjit thought of annexing the cis 
Sutlej states, claiming himself to be the suzerain lord of the 
Punjab and the head of the Sikh princes His power was 
increasing He interfered in the affairs of Patiala m 1807, 
taking advantage of a family quarrel which had broken out 
between Sahib Smgh and Ram Ans Kaur For a time it 

seemed that his ambition in that direction was going to be 

fulfilled and he received Nuzzaranas from the Raja ol 

Patiala and Nabha and some other chieftains of the locality 

But this attitude caused consternation in the minds of these 
rulers These states appealed to the British for help m 
but though this was checked, soon favoured by circumstances 
the British Government took up then cause They called 
upon Ranjit to desist from advancing beyond the but ej 
This call was supported by a threat of military action Ran, it 
171 — 1290B 
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knew his limitations and averse to wage a quarrel with a 
strong military power which had brought the whole of 
HLndusthan under it, entered into a treaty of peace and 
amity with the British Government, by which Ranjit was to 
give up all ideas of pushing his conquests beyond the Sutlej, 
though he retained the possessions he already had. It 
was a source of mortification to him. He could not make 
himself the head of all the Sikh princes and states. But he read 
the situation with open eyes and accepted what was inevitable 
(September, 1809) by the Treaty of Amritsar. 

While he was baffled m his ambitions beyond the 
Sutlej, Ranjit was fast adding to his enlarging dominions. 
He captured Narpur (1801), Chimot (1802), Kasur (after five 
invasions in 1807, — the Pathans of Kasur had some times 
entered m Sikh politics), Sheikhpur (1808), Sialkot (1808) 
and various other places. The conquest of Multan attracted 
his attention for a long time Khusenb and Sahwal were 
reduced m 1810. Multan was reduced in 1810 but as the 
citadel held out Ranjit agreed for the time being to the 
acceptance of a heavy tribute. In 1 81 6 the outworks of the 
citadel were stormed. The citadel and city were finally 
captured and annexed in 1 820. 

He also devoted his attention to the hill states and 
conquered them one by one. The states about Kangra were 
made tributary and Bhawani Das conquered Jammu (1809), 
Bhunbar and Jong (in 1810), and Kotla (181 1 ) 

He also directed his attention to Kashmir wishing to 
reduce it with the help of Kabul forces. But as the Afghan 
Wazu held out for Shah Muhammad he had to wait for a 
long time and Kashmir was not conquered till 1819. For the 
conquest of Kashmir several disastrous campaigns had to be 
undertaken. Ultimately, it fell into the hands of the Sikhs in 
1819 after the defeat of the Afghans at the battle of Suborn. 

With the true foresight of a statesman Ranjit saw the 
importance of conquering the territories on the western 
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frontier both to the east of the Indus and those beyond 
The city of Peshawar, which was the gate of India, remained 
his objective from very early times and Ranjit waited for a 
suitable opportunity to gain his ends 

This brought him into clash , m the first stage with the 
Muslim Nawabs and chieftains who had taken advantage of 
the weakness of the Kabul state and had practically become 
independent He attacked and sacked Jhang as early as 
1 803, forced the Sial to pay tribute which was doubled m 1 805 
In 1816 Jhang was annexed Many small districts between 
the Ravi and the Chenub and the Chenub and the Jhelum 
were made tributary The work was steadily continued and 
m 1815-16 a large part of the territories of Bahawalpore were 
ravaged He advanced to wage campaigns on the right 
bank of the Indus Attock was obtained from Jahandar 
Khan and Khairabad came into his hands He cast his eyes 
on Peshawar as early as 1 8 1 8, but was foiled in 1816 Uch 
on the Chenub was captured from the Sayyads The 
Nawab of Mankera was made tributary and at about 
1819 Dera Gazi Khan was captured and farmed out to the 
Nawab of Bahawalpore Against the Hazaras he had to 
wage a senes of costly campaigns The campaign of 1817 
was successful but in 1820 there was a revolt and many 
important chiefs including Ram Diyal had lost then lives 
Towards the close of Ranjit’s reign, Dera Gazi Khan, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Tank Bannu were all annexed nnd placed 
directly under the rule of the Lahore officials In 1831 
the temtones on the west bank of the Sutlej and the Indus 
which had been farmed out to Bahawalpore were annexed 
and placed under direct control 

Peshawar had been one of his objectives and the Maharaja 
had succeeded in seizing it as early as 1818, and had made it 
over to Jahadad Khan, but it fell into the hands of Dost 
Mohammad Khan and had to be recovered afterwards 
Rawalpindi was captured in 1820 Kistawar and Mankot 
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were also seized (1820). Mankera, Bhakkar and Dera Ismail 
Khan were annexed. After the battle of Namseru (1 823), 
his ascendancy over Peshawar was acknowledged, but it 
was finally occupied in 1834. In 1837, Jamrud was occupied 
by Hari Singh, who however lost his life in a battle near 
that place with the Afghans. 

Regarding Sind, Ranjit entertained the ambition of 
making the Balooch Amirs of that kingdom tributary to 
him. Ever since his first Multan campaign he entertained 
these designs and had more than once demanded tribute 
from the Sind Amirs. He also wished to conquer Shikar- 
pore and with a view to realise his ambition resumed his 
possessions on the right bank of the Indus, from the 
Bahawalpore State. But fearing that this would rouse the 
hostility of the British Government he often hesitated. 
In 1835 he even made arrangements for advancing upon 
Shikarpore. But the new situation created by the British 
on the eve of the expedition to Kabul made him desist 

Thus in course of a life-time Ranjit had, with the 
exception of the Sikh states under British protection, suc- 
ceeded in building up a strong state His kingdom 
included, almost the whole of the Punjab, Kashmir, Jammu, 
a large tract on the right side of the Indus including 
Mithankot, the Dera country, Bannu, Tank and the frontier 
districts including the city of Peshawar. He also claimed 
suzerainty over Ladok. 

With a view to achieve his ends, Ranjit constantly added 
to his military strength. But he depended not on war 
alone He used the art of conciliation and creating 
dissensions among his enemies and was a crafty politician. 
War was a last resort with him ; and he never thought of 
waging war until he was sure of his success or that the cost of 
tuc expedition will be defrayed by the fruits of the campaign. 

W lien victorious he seldom proved a ruthless conqueror 
and was averse to the shedding of blood or exterminating 
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the conquered families Like Akbar he tried to conciliate 
the defeated and dispossessed chiefs Most of the heirs 
of the defeated Mills were given grants of land This was 
made to the heirs of the BhangiB and Shahib Singh got 
a jaigir of n lac of rupees Similar grants were made to the 
chiefs of the Ramgharia, Nakai, Dahwala Mills To placate 
the Bhangis Ranjit married the two widows of Shahib 
Sing, namely, Dya Kaur and Rattan Kaur who became 
the mothers of his two sons Pesora Singh and Multana 
Singh Similar grants were made to non Sikhs whose 
temtones he had conquered Thus when Uch was con- 
quered from the local Sayyads he granted them a jafgir 
(1 408) for maintanence He was moreover, averse to 
bloodshed and we have very few instances of his rivals 
being put to death 

Apart from his successful diplomacy and the help of 
his powerful army, Ranjit relied on various other things 
Absolutely unlettered and born and bred in an atmosphere 
of war and violence os he was, he possessed many eminent 
qualities of head and heart which enabled him to maintain 
his hold in newly conquered provinces and to win over the 
loyalty and goodwill of his people The leading traits of his 
character which helped him most were the following 

(a) Absence of narrow mmdedness in religion 

(b) Desire to reward merit 

(c) Devotion to the well being of his state and his 

subjects 

His catholic view of religion and an absence of bigotry 
was a prominent trait in his character In those days the 
fcfitterest feelings of hostility existed between the Sikhs 
and the Mussalmans The Sikhs had suffered at the hands 
of the Afghans and they too had retaliated heartily whenever 
they found opportunities But when Ranjit acquired 
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authority and power, first at Lahore and later on over the 
whole of the Punjab, he granted the greatest possible con- 
cessions to the Mussalmans In the city of Lahore, the 
hereditary Kazi Nizamuddm was permitted to carry on his 
old duties regarding marriage and divorce among Muslims 
and the Muftis Muhammad Shahpur and Sadulla Cherti 
were permitted to draw deeds and titles regarding property. 
The office of Kotwal of Lahore was conferred upon 
Iman Bux. Many of his trusted advisers were Muslims 
and among his army chiefs many were Mussalmans. 

Next came the Hindus Naturally they were not opposed 
to Sikhism and m those days there was very little of 
divergence m the ideals, customs and belief between the 
Sikhs and the Hindus Ranjil himself was a staunch 
believer m the religion of his ancestors, but m him many 
of the beliefs and practices of Hinduism survived. As 
we know from his biographers, he used to make pilgri- 
mages to Hardwar and to the temple of the goddess at 
Jwalamukhi, whom the Maharaja held m special reverence. 
In his childhood when he suffered from small-pox prayers 
were offered to the goddess and it was believed that his 
life was saved through her intervention and benediction. 
He distributed money both among Brahmins as well as 
among Muslim pious men, either on occasions of importance 
or to ward off evils if predicted by Brahmins and astro- 
logers The recent publication by the Punjab Government, 
“Events At the Court of Ranjit Singh” (1810-17), throws 
a flood of light upon the everyday details of Ranjit’s 
government and is thus of great interest to those wishing 
to make a study of Ranjit — the man and the ruler. On the 
Samkrant day of Phagan, Ranjit made a pilgrimage to 
Hardwar Shahib and after taking a bath at the sacred tank 
offered Rs. d 00 to its Bungas Thus on the occasion of 
Kharag Singh s marriage, large sums were distributed along 
with quantities of sweetmeats. We have innumerable 
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references in this book to Ranjit's visits to Jwalamukhi 
(p 105) Again on p 172 we 2nd the Maharaja asking 
Raja Ram Pandit to perform 'Homa in honour of the Devi 
We have many other such details narrated in the book, no 
use multiplying such examples 

In the midst of his conquests, Ranjit was faced with 
the problem of governing and keeping under control his 
newly conquered territories and to devise an administrative 
system That was a great problem before him and m 
solving it he showed his remarkable foresight and ability 
as a statesman The circumstances and the tradition, m 
the midst of which he had been bom and brought up 
hardly helped him The Sikhs of his time were fond of 
predatory warfare and the Misl leaders had very little 
ideas about regular government The Marathas nearly 
followed the same system but these things did not appeal 
to the Maharaja He was bent upon consolidating his 
gains and to weld all his acquisitions into a state He had 
to solve another important problem, namely to disassociate 
himself and his state machinery from the influence of 
the theocratic idea of the Khaha and to build the state 
upon the political allegiance of his subjects of all communi 
ties This problem required a careful handling since as a 
Sikh he could not alienate himself frdm the sympathies of his 
kinsmen and co-religiomsts In solving this problem he 
showed his great statesmanship for the state which he built 
up was not a part and parcel of the Khalsa, nor was it 
a Hindu state but a state based on the political loyalty of its 
subjects the foundations of which were laid on the 
political loyally the good will and the co-operation of all 
classes of his subjects including the Muslims who had a 
generation before his birth committed the most homblo 
barbarities upon the Sikh population and had repeatedly 
desecrated the holy shnnes of the Sikhs Ran, it was thus far 
advance of his age 
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In organising his civil administration, Ranjit made a 
judicious selection of his officials from all communities and 
almost all of these proved their loyalty to the Maharaja as 
well as to the state. They were recruited from members of 
the principal communities of the Punjab, namely, Sikhs, 
Mussalmans and Hindus. Of his principal officers and 
advisers the names of the following are worthy of note . — 
Dewan Bhawani Das, Pandit Ganga Ram, Khussal Singh — 
in-charge of the Deori, Dhian Singh — the Vizir, etc. Among 
those who were very often called to the Darbai the names of 
the following are worth mentioning, namely, Dewan 
Mukhum Chand, Harbajh Rai-the Mufti, Mathra Das, 
Hakim Azizuddm and several other Sardars and Sikh notables 
like Bhai Gurmukh Singh Of these we give a short note on 
each : — 

Dewan Bhawani Das Peswaria was a man of experience 
who had served under Shah Suja of Kabul and his father ' 
Thakur Das was a privy-councillor under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and his son Shah Jahan He was endowed with 
considerable military skill and conquered Jammu and. 
captured Haripur for the Maharaja. He was once charged 
with embezzlement by Misser Bell Ram — the Treasurer, » and 
thereupon the Maharaja not only struck him m the open 
Darbat and imposed a fine of a lac of rupees but also 
banished him to a hill. But he was soon restored to favour 
and served the Maharaja till his death m 1834. Bhawani 
Das was, according to the Diaiy above mentioned, a man of 
short stature. His brother Munsi Devi Das also served the 
Maharaja. 

Pandit Ganga Ram was a man of experience, who had 
served under the Maharaja of Gwalior He was a man of 
ability and was placed at the head of the military office 
where he served till his death On that occasion his nephew 
Dina Nath obtained charge of the finance office. 
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Khussal Sragh, by birth a Brahmin, started life on 
Rb 5 but became a favourite with the Maharaja who had 
him converted into Sikhism and made him officer m-charge 
of the deon or the gate 

Dhian Singh had along with his brother Golab Singh 
entered the service of the Maharaja and rose from very 
humble circumstances to the highest position m the state 
They were Dogra Rajputs The Maharaja had a high 
notion of Dhian's abilities and made him Vizir and conferred 
upon him the title of * Raja i-Rajan ’ At the time of his 
death he indicated to his heir, relatives and courtiers that 
Dhian Singh was to be the Prime Minister of the state But 
his son Kharag Singh, instigated by other elements in the 
state rather put him in a position of disgrace Ultimately 
Dhian Singh was assassinated by the conspirators who put an 
end to the lives of Maharaja Sher Singh and his son 

Hakim Azizuddin with his brothers Nuruddm and 
Imamuddin were able councillors in whom the Maharaja 
put his implicit trust Azizuddin began as a physician to 
the Sikh ruler and though he ultimately proved to be 
Ranjit s adviser on foreign affairs he did excellent medical 
service to the Maharaja His brothers, Nuruddm and 
Imamuddin, were also trusted officers of the Maharaja 
Nuruddm was employed in the matter of public works and 
commissariat while Imamuddin was m charge of the fortress 
of Govmdgarh From the above account it will be clear 
that Ranjit selected his advisers from men of different 
communities and creeds and his choice was very good 

From the diary of events already referred to Ranjit 
seems to have been a hard worked monarch For thoug 
he had able lieutenants he never refused to shoulder the 
burdens of royalty and we find him spending the whole 
day from the early morning to the end of the first quarter 
of the night engaged m consultations with ministers in 
receiving Nazarana, m passing orders, m checking accounts 
172 — 1290B 
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and in making enquiries about the army and holding reviews 
of his troops. He often accompanied his generals and 
soldiers to distant expeditions. 

Ranjit’s was merely one life’s work and had many 
defects. First of all, he had neither been able, nor 
thought it necessary, to destroy the last vestiges of 
feudalism. While he had destroyed the power of the Misl 
leaders, he had created feudatories and farmers-general from 
amongst his trusted officials. Many of his officials enjoyed 
the revenues of vast tracts and Saamat Ali in his “Sz^fis 
and Afghans ” had given us a list of such feudatories and 
of the big revenue-farmers like Golab Singh and Sawan 
Mull of Multan. These people, raised very high, wished to 
rise higher yet and thus jeopardised the fortunes of the slate 
and ultimately the different factions working within the 
state contributed to its weakening and ultimate downfall 
within a decade of the Maharaja’s death. But the short 
existence of his state does not take away the credit of build- 
ing up a big monarchy from him. Ranjit had to work with 
very imperfect material and he himself had a clear notion of 
the weakness of his system Perhaps he had foreseen the 
quarrels which broke out within the state, the demoralisation 
of his army and successful encroachment of the British power. 
These things were fated to take place and his best advice at 
the time of his death given to his son was ignored Several 
factions arose namely, the faction of the Sindhmwallas who 
became the champions of the ultra-Sikh ascendancy to the 
exclusion of his Dogra brothers. The outburst of Sikh fanati- 
cism led to the destruction of the discipline in the army and 
some of Ranjit’s successors not only proved inefficient but inca- 
pable of understanding and handling the situation. To these 
causes must be attributed the downfall of the Sikh state at 
Lahore, and not to the defects of Ranjit’s system directly 
He was great as the builder of a state and the creator of an 
administrative system and a fine army He deserves praise 
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for all tins and a historian who passes adverse judgment on 
him for the non endurance of his system proves only his 
short-sightedness It is no use denouncing the maker of a 
fortune if his prodigal sons squander it away within a short 
period A state created in the midst of constant wars and 
turmoils could only survive if the pokey of its maker was 
followed by a senes of able successors But there was a 
fatalism which put an end to the life of his grandson 
Naunehal, a prince of great promise whose life was cut short 
by an accident and with his death the future of Sikh 
monarchy was sealed Ranjit s fear that “ Sab led ho jmga 
(everything on the map of India will be coloured red) proved 
to be too true 
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THE KASHMIR REBELLION AND THE 
TRIAL OF RAJA LAL SINGH 

Dr. Indubhushan Banerjee, M A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta University 

By Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore, concluded on the 
9th of March, 1846, Maharaja Dalip Singh “ceded to the 
Honorable Company, m perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent 
of one crore of rupees, all his forts, territories, rights, and 
interests, in the hill countries which are situate between the 
rivers Beas and Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir 
and Hazara.” And by a separate treaty with Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, the East India Company, in return for 
seventy-five lacs of rupees, “transferred and made over, for 
ever, in independent possession, to the said Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or moun- 
tainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the east- . 
ward of the river Indus, and westward of the river Ravi, 
including Chamba and excludmg Lahul, being part of the ' 
territory ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State, according to the provisions of Article 4 of the treaty 
of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. ” 

In the matter of the actual transfer of the territories to 
Gulab Singh no difficulty seems to have been anticipated. 
Gulab Singh might have been a bit anxious about the pro- 
vinces other than Kashmir, for immediately after the com- 
pletion of the treaty he urged upon the Darbar to put him 
m possession of them ; but so far as Kashmir was con- 
cerned Gulab Singh was confident that his occupation of the 
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province would be accomplished without any difficulty He 
declared that there was a perfect understanding between 
him and Shah Mohiuddra, the Sikh Governor of Kashmir, 
and even when the latter died early in April and was 
succeeded by his son Sheik Imamuddin, Gulab Singh 
assured the British officers that there would be no difficulty 
because the son, like the father would equally act in his 
interest Accordingly, Maharaja Gulab Singh confidently 
sent Dewan Lakhpat Rai with a few regiments to take 
possession of the Province 1 

- But Gulab Singh s anticipations were destmed to receive 
a rude shock At first all went well and Lakhpat Rai with 
his regiments was put in possession of Han Parbat, the 
principal fort in the capital But soon it seems there 
appeared a hitch and Gulab Singh’s negotiations with 
Imamuddin proving fruitless, he sent reinforcements under 
his Vizier Rutnoo to the support of Lakhpat Rai ‘At the 
same time Maharaja Gulab Singh seems to have made some 
demands upon Sheik Imamuddin which the latter resisted , 
and the Shak, under pretext of collecting balances of 
revenue, and requiring a receipt and acquittance from 
Lakhpat Rai, delayed from week to week his departure, from 
Kashmir ’ In the meantime the Lahore Darbar being con 
tmually pressed to make over the transferred territories and to 
cause the removal of Sheik Imamuddin sent a special and 
pressing order by the hands of Dewan Hakim Rai and 
Vakeel Sohan Lal peremptorily directing him to make over 
the district to the Maharaja, and to repair to Lahore where 
his account would be adjusted ’ But these messengers 
came by an unnecessarily circuitous way and when they at 
last reached Rajoune the collision had already occurred 
Lakhpat Rai had been slain and Gulab Smgh 8 forces had 
been dispersed Sheik Imamuddin was thus m open rebel 


I CmmWwm, HUtm, oi the S*A. (CUmU . Edition) Appendix 34 » 
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lion and he is said to have issued a proclamation to the 
effect that Maharaja Dalip Singh was the Sovereign of Kash- 
mir and that he himself was the Maharaja’s Subahdar . 2 

It seems that the rebellion soon spread among the 
Muhammadan Hill Rajas in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. 
From a letter written by the son of the Raja of Rajoune Xo his 
father, it appears that all the Mussalman tribes of the hills 
rose in favour of the Sheik, who also took steps to induce 
the Khyberees and the Eusoof-Zyes to move on the right 
bank of the Indus ; while on the side of Ladak as well, he 
employed emissaries to induce the population to rise against 
Gulab Singh. Indeed, the Governor-General apprehended 
that the Sheik will very naturally take every means to 
support himself, by an appeal to Mussalman hopes, and 
religious fanaticism.” 8 

But the Sheik s enemies were not idle. The Lahore 
Darbar had already sent Sardar Uttar Singh Man, with other 
officers, to bring the Sheik away and soon afterwards, under 
insistent pressure from the Governor-General, it sent a body 
of troops under Sardar Tej Singh and another under Chutter 
Singh and Sher Singh to the assistance of the Maharaja 
The Governor-General had also ordered six regiments of 
Native Infantry, two regiments of irregular Cavalry and 
twelve field guns under Brigadier Wheeler, to be held in 
readiness to march from Jullundhar to Jummo, for the 
purpose of protecting the Maharaja’s rear. 4 

Such was the state of affairs near about the middle of 
September, 1846, when suddenly a new complexion was 
given to the whole affair by what transpired in an interview 
between Lieutenant Edwardes, the Assistant Political Agent 
and Puran Chand, the val^il of Sheik Imamuddin. 
Lieutenant Edwardes wrote to say that “the Sheik’s Vakeel, 

2 Cunningham, op cit 

3 The Governor General to the Secret Committee, Punjab Papers, 1847, No 4 

4 Ibid 
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Puran Chand, repeatedly asserted that his master, the Sheik, 
had been secretly instigated in his resistance to the Maharaja 
Gulab Smgh in Kashmir by communications sent to him by 
the Vizier Lai Singh, and that the Sheik possessed letters 
to this effect, written by the Vakeel, and signed by Raja 
Lai Singh at’ Lahore ” It is said that by the same post 
from Lahore information was received by the Governor 
General to the effect “that the Maharam had held a confi- 
dential conversation with Bhai Ram Smgh, explaining to 
him her position and that of the Vizier, and attaching the 
greatest importance to the recovery of letters addressed to 
the Sheik by the Vizier, on the subject of Kashmir We 
are not sure as to what value to attach to this last piece of 
information, particularly as we are told nothing regarding 
its source but the communication of Lieutenant Edwardes 
was by itself sufficiently serious The Governor General 
observes ‘ These reports received from different 
quarters, combined with the delays and evasions of 
the Vizier during the preceding five months, his failure 
to depute the persons to Kashmir, pointed out by the 
Political Agent as the most proper to be sent to the 
Sheik, and the slow progress towards Kashmir made by the 
two Sikh emissaries, Dewan Hakim Rai and Vakeel Sohan 
Lai, sent, at last, by the Darbar, after the reiterated represen 
tahons of the Agent, were circumstances calculated to excite 
a just suspicion that the Vizier Lai Singh was implicated in 
the Sheik s misconduct secretly encouraging the Lahore 
Governor of Kashmir to resist the orders publicly sent to him 
by his Government, to withdraw from the province deliver 
mg up the country to the Maharaja, in pursuance of the 
Treaty 15 

In the opinion of the Governor General, the question 
thus was no longer merely that of a recalcitrant Provincial 


* Punjab Paper* 1847 No. 4 
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entering Kashmir, as near as it may be practicable to the 
force under the latter, instead of advancing into Kashmir by 
the Baramula Pass, thereby effecting a concentration of the 
Sikh forces A portion of the force under Maharaja Gulab 
Singh had united with the Sikh force under Tej Singh at 
Thanah The British force, which marched from the 
Jalandhar under Brigadier Wheeler, had crossed to the right 
bank of the Chenab River, and that which had marched from 
Lahore, under Major General Sir J Littler, remained on the 
left bank of the Chenab, ready m twenty four 
hours to form a junction with Brigadier Wheeler and 
advance on Bhimbar or Nowshera, whenever required to do 
so ’ According to Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence these 
combined forces amounted to about 30,000 men and were 
undoubtedly more than a match for Sheik Imamuddin 1 

Indeed, it seems that the Sheik was giving up the fight 
He had already slopped all hostile operations against the fort 
of Han Pnrbat, occupied by Gulab Singh’s troops and had 
formally declared his submission to the Lahore Government 
and his intention of surrendering himself to Lieutenant 
Edwardes, who was accompanying the troops of the 
Maharaja Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence wrote on the 25th 
of October to the effect that the Sheik had delivered up the 
fort of Sher Ghurree and the town of Kashmir to Vizier 
Rutnoo, the officer of Maharaja Gulab Singh in charge of 
Han Parbat and that he was already leaving Kashmir 
Imamuddm surrendered himself to the Governor-General s 
Agent at Thanah on the 1st November and on the 9th 
Maharaja Gulab Singh entered the capital and formally 
occupied Kashmir Thus ended the rebellion of Sheik 
Imamuddin * 

The Sheik, however, had surrendered on a promise that 
his conduct in opposing the fulfilment of the Treaty between 

1 Ponjab Papoia, I®47 No. 6 ](U7 *, 7 

• Tl^GororaorCnienllolboSTOrtConmlueo Pnnj.b P.pon IS47 No 7 
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lead to very serious consequences, but it is not my intention 
to make the Lahore State responsible for the misconduct of 
one or more individuals, when there is every reason to 
believe that the misconduct is to be attributed to persona] 
hatred of the Maharaja Gulab Singh, and not to any political 
combination to violate the Treaty with the British Govern- 
ment The individuals, however, who may be implicated 
must be held responsible for their conduct in this transaction, 
whatever may have been the original object of the intngue * 
It will thus be seen that though the proposed investigauon 
was ostensibly concerned with the misdeeds of Sheik Imam 
uddm, it was in reality to be a trial of Raja Lai Singh and 
the Dnrbar 

The Governor General was anxious that the enquiry 
should be conducted in such a manner that there should be 
no ground for suspicion in any quarter as to the fairness of 
the proceeding, and he especially enjoined on the Secretary to 
devi 3 C, in consultation with Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence, a 
mode of trial which would be the least open to objection 
On the 2nd of December, the Secretary wrote " I have con 
suited with Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence, C B , and with 
Mr J Lawrence, upon this subject, and we have deter- 
mined that it is impossible to associate any of the members 
of the Darbar with us a3 judges of the conduct of Sheik 
Imamuddm His plea and grounds of defence are known to 
all, and they directly implicate the Darbar , the matter at 
issue being, whether he was, or was not, acting in accor 
dance to their instructions in forcibly opposing the occupation 
of Kashmir by Maharaja Gulab Singh and m raising the 
rebellion m that province Neither could we associate with 
us other chiefs not members of the Darbar In the first place, 
this would be calling on the subjects of the Lahore State to 

. The Goremor-Ge^.oFr^Hck CcnU, See™*iX ft *e Ck™nm»l of 
ladle, PonJelj Pepora, IM7 No 8. 
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sit m judgement on the acts of their Government, and in the 
next, it would be impossible to find any Chief who is not a 
friend or enemy of the Vizier, and interested either in his 
conviction or acquittal. The only mode of fairly redeeming 
the promise under which Sheik Imamuddm surrendered, 
and of doing impartial justice to all, appears to us to be, that 
the Sheik’s conduct and defence should be investigated by a 
tribunal of British Officers, in the- presence of the, parties 
interested in the result of the trial.” 10 Accordingly, an all- 
British tribunal was constituted with Frederick Currie, the 
Secretary, as President, and Maj’or-General Littler, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie as members. The enquiry opened 
on the 3rd of December, 1846 

The Court assembled m Mr. Currie’s darbar-tent before 
sixty-five principal Sikh Chiefs, exclusive of followers and 
Vasils. Mr. Currie opened the proceedings and then 
asked Sheik Imamuddm to state his case. The Sheik 
said : 

“ Puran Chand, my Vakeel, wrote twice to me from 
Lahore, to say that if through my means Kashmir should 
still remain with the Lahore Darbar, and did not pass into 
possession of Maharaja Gulab Singh, it would be well for 
me. 1 said, that unless I received a written document to 
this effect, 1 could take no steps in the matter , it was not 
sufficient for Puran Chand to write ; Raja Lai Singh or the 
Darbar must write Accordingly, 1 did receive written orders, 
through Puran Chand, and I have since given in the originals 
to Colonel Lawrence, Agent to the Governor-General. Upon 
the arrival of the parwana from the Darbar of Lahore I 

showed it to my officers, and by their advice fired a salute m 
honour of it.” 


T( - Srcre'rr} to the Go/emmcnt of India, on a special mission to Lahore, to 
ch Gj .nor General.— Punjab Papers, 1847. No 8 (Enclosure 3 ) 
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The documents were then produced and they were 
identified by Sheik Imamuddin The first purported to be a 
parwana from the Lahore Darbar, bearing the Seal of Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh and the sign manual of Raja Lai Singh, to 
officers and soldiers under the command of Sheik Imam 
uddm It said “ This order is now sent to you and after 
receiving it, you will remain with the Governor Sheik Imam- 
uddin Khan Bahadur, doing the work of the State, and 
whenever he returns to the presence, you shall be kept on m 
service as before Have no fear, therefore, but remain with 
the person in question This is an imperative order Consider 
your welfare as my care 1 (Dated 15th of Sawan 1903, 
which is equivalent to 28th of July 1846) The letter was in 
the handwriting of Ratan Chand, the Munshl of the Darbar 
but the last sentence was in a different hand Together 
with this parwana was sent an c\rarnama or deed of pro 
mise, signed by Raja Lai Singh, in which the Vizier pro- 
mised to protect the Sheik against the British Government 
and he was given a further guarantee that ‘ whatever 
allowance either he, or his jagheerdaree horsemen or the 
Sheik, his late father received from the Lahore Government 
the same jugheers, and somethings added to them, as a 
reward for service, shall be assigned him in the Lahore^ 
territory ’ This cj^ramama was m the handwriting of Puran* 
Chand The third document also in the handwriting of 
Puran Chand, purported to be a letter written by the Vizier 
Lai Singh to Sheik Imamuddin The Finer refers to the m 
gratitude and want of faith exhibited by Gulab Singh towards 
the Lahore Sarkar and exhorts the Sheik to inflict upon him 
a due chastisement He further assures the Sheik that he 
need have no misgivings as to the consequences and informs 

him that for the Sheik s secunty and confidence, a separate 

wntten guarantee has already been sent u These three docu 


It Minute* of th= Court of Enquby P«u*'> P*P«* ,M7 p 29 
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merits, together with the evidence of Ratan Chand, Puran 
Chand and Dewan Hakim Rai, constituted practically 
the whole of the case against Raja Lai Singh Ratan 
Chand, the munshi, deposed that document No I, 
viz : the tasilinama to the troops, was written by him 
at Raja Lai Singh’s order, that the Raja signed it m 
his presence and that the Maharaja’s seal was affixed by 
Bakshi Mohar Singh. He also explained how the 
handwriting other than his own crept into the document 12 but 
as this tasilinama was admitted by Raja Lai Singh, Ratan 
Chand ’s evidence, after all, was not of much importance. 

Next comes the deposition of Puran Chand. He was 
the motmid or the confidential agent of Sheik Imamu ddm at 
the Court of Lahore and corroborated his master s statements 
m almost every detail. He said that by Raja Lai Singh’s 
order he had sent some letters to the Sheik intimating to him 
the Raja s desire that he should oppose Raja Gulab Singh’s 
occupation of Kashmir and on the Sheik s demanding a 
written order, wrote at the Raja’s dictation the documents 
Nos 2 and 3, and sent them to the Sheik at Kashmir. He 
said emphatically that the signatures m those documents were 
the Raja s and that these had been put m his presence He 
was then asked to explain the discrepancies in the dates of 
the three documents (The tasilinama or the parwana to the 
troops was dated the 15th Sawan, 1903; the e\rarnama or 
the deed of promise, the 1 2th Sawan , and the personal letter, 
the 13 th Sawan) Puran Chand said : “ the ekrarnama was 

written by the Raja s order one day, and it was intended that 
another should be written to go along with it. But some 
otner important business called the Raja, which prevented 
him Next day, by the Raja’s instructions, the letter was 
written and signed ’ * . After the letter was written , 

and before it was despatched, I received the parwana from 


12 Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p 32 
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the Sheik, saying it would be necessary to have a tasihnama 
for the troop3 I represented this to the Raja when he 
ordered Ratan Chand to write one before me, and then the 
three papers were sent off together Puran Chand was also 
asked as to what, m his opmton, was the object of the Raja 
and he said that he believed that the reason for the Raja s 
conduct might have been “ the enmity which has so long 
existed between the Raja and Gulab Singh He wished to 
create disturbances that might prevent Gulab Singh from 
getting possession of the province 13 

Lastly, wc have to consider the evidence of Dewan Hakim 
Rai It has already been seen that, owing to the insistent 
demands of the British political officers, Hakim Rai was sent 
by the Darbar to Kashmir, as a special emissary to bnng the 
Sheik away He was accompanied by a vakil from the 
Agency who was to take him by the nearest route through 
Jammu Hakim Rai stated that he had two different instruc- 
tions, one open and written, and the other verbal and secret 
He was charged with delivery to Sheik Imomuddin of a 
panoana from the Darbar, written by Dewan Dina Nath, ask 
mg the Sheik peremptorily to cease all operations and come 
away from Kashmir , whereas he had secret instructions from 
Raja Lai Singh that he was to delay on (he way as long as 
possible and to aid and assist the Sheik in his opposiUon to 
the occupation of Kashmir by Maharaja Gulab Singh 
Consequently, when the Agency Vakil Sohan Lai urged him 
to take the shortest route Via Jummo, he waited for the Raja’s 
instructions and when these arrived he took the circuitous 
route through Bhimber, Nowshera and Rajoune Two of 
these letters written by the Raja were produced by the witness 
The remit was that Hakim Rai “ took twenty days in reaching 
Rajoune, which he could easily have done in seven and did 
not reach that place until! the rebellion had broken out 
11 Mtacla of tl>° Com! ofEasntiy Pnnjib P.pe*, 1847 p 33 
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This was practically the whole of the evidence on which 
the case against the Raja rested The defence case was put , 

before the Court by Dewan Dina Nath, the mam points of 
which are summarised m the Minutes as follows : 

1st. That forgeries are very common, and have caused 
great trouble in the Punjab therefore it is not unlikely that 
the documents now produced are false. 

2ndly. That it is incredible that the Raja, after signing' 
and agreeing to the Treaty between the two Governments 
made at Lahore last year, should do anything in contraven- 
tion of its terms. 

3rdiy. That it is not at all likely the Raja would employ 
Puran Chand to write secret letters of such importance to the 
Sheik. 

4thly That Sheik was at one time ready to come 
away, in obedience to the Darbar’s orders, and wrote to say 
so ; if after that he rebelled, he did so on his own account 16 

It was further submitted that ‘ ‘ from the date of conclu- 
ding the Treaty, the Darbar had at once set themselves to 
work to carry into effect its provisions, and that m no 
instance had anything been done m opposition thereto ; that 
in regard to Kashmir, measures had been taken to put the 
officers of the Maharaja Gulab Singh in possession of the 
province ” And with regard to the evidence of Hakim Rai, 
the defence proceeded to state that * c several parwanas had , 
been sent to that officer from the Darbar to hasten on his way, 
and perform the service on which he had been sent to bring 
the Sheik away ” Some of these were produced and Hakim 
Rai admitted their authenticity The defence thereupon 
urged that “ Hakim Rai having, contrary to the orders of the 
Darbar, made culpable delay m proceeding to Kashmir, had 
concocted the story of secret instructions to exculpate him- 
self ’ ’ 1G The defence concluded with the suggestion that the 

15 Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p 33 
lG Ibid , p 36 
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whole thing was "one of the mich nations of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, whose creature the Sheik was, and had always 
been, and that this infamous plot was contrived by the 
Maharaja for the destruction of the Darbar ’ 11 

The defence had very strongly urged that “it was never 
the custom of the Darbar, or Vizier to send an order or 
important communication to a principal in the handwriting of 
hts confidential agent , but usually the Darbar Munshis only 
wrote these orders or communications, but that sometimes 
other parties, but never, the agents of the parties addressed ’ 
This was an exceedingly important point, because if what the 
defence stated was true it would have thrown a good deal of 
doubt as regards the authenticity of documents Nos 2 and 3, 
which were in the handwriting of Puran Chand and who, as 
we know, was the confidential agent of the Sheik Conse- 
quently, Puran Chand and Sheik Imamuddm were re- 
examined and the point enquired into in some detail 
Questioned on this matter, Ratan Chand, the Darbar Munsh, 
had stated that it was, no doubt, more usual for all orders 
and communications between the Raja and the Chiefs to be 
written by the official secretaries but this was not invariably 
so It was not unusual for a molmid to write a letter 
addressed to his Chief where the parties had confidence m 
each other and he added that it was well known to everybody 
that Puran Chand was in the habit of doing so He was 
constantly present with the Raja and was a man trusted by 
the latter ” Puran Chand himself had also stated that though 
a few communications might have been written by other 
mun,hh, m general all such from the Raja to the Sheik were 
written by him To meet the point raised by Dewan Dina 
Nath more effectively, the Sheik placed before the Court a 
letter, addressed to him a long while ago by the Raja, which 
was also in the handwriting of Puran Chand On being 

ll Minnies of the Court Enqolir PwJ*h P*P«*< 1847 PP* 36-57 

u Ikid. p 32. 
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shown the paper, Raja Lai Singh recognised it as authentic. 
The Sheik further said that he had placed two others with 
Colonel Lawrence at Thanah and that there must be many 
others among his papers . 19 He then suggested that Puran 
Chand might be re-examined as to the important matters in 
which letters had been written by him m the name of the 
Raja, and as to the extent to which the Raja trusted him. 
Puran Chand was thereupon recalled and m reply to the 
Court’s query stated that, if the Couit so desired, he could 
easily prove that he had been employed by the Raja, before 
this, in other affairs much more important and secret even 
than the Kashmir lebelhon — e.g., in the negotiations 
between Raja Lai Singh and Maharaja Gulab Singh, to 
murder the Vizier Hna Singh and Pandit jalla — and that 
the letters from the Raja m this connection as well were 
written by him . 20 The Court held that the contention of the 
defence had signally failed. 

It appears that the judgment of the Couit was, to a very 
great extent, determined by what they thought of the 
paiwana to the troops and its implications It has already 
been seen that the Raja acknowledged this document as 
genuine. On being asked as to why he sent it, the Raja 
replied that “ Puran Chand informed him that the troops 
were out of heart , and though the Sheik was willing to come 
away, yet he could not come by himself, and the troops 
would not come away with him, unless they were assured of 
their pay by the Lahore Darbar ’ ’ The Raja was further 
asked, whether, when he found that this pane ana had 
been misunderstood by the soldiers, he sent another explain- 
ing to them that the meaning of the former one was not 
that they should oppose Gulab Singh but that they should 
come away with the Sheik, the Raja replied that he did 
not . 21 The Court observes, 

19 Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p 36 

20 Ihtd 21 Ibid, p 35. 
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“ The perwana is in the handwriting of Ratan Chand, the 
Darbar Munshi Its authenticity is proved by the writer, 
admitted by the Raja It is a remarkable document This 
was stated by the Raja on Us being produced to be the 
only document addressed by him to the troops in Kashmir, 
either before or after the rebellion The Raja states that 
it was written at the request of Puran Chand, who told him 
that the Sheik asked for a document to assure the troops 
but the purport of the perwana is quite different, it does not 
direct the troops to lease Kashmir, and accompany the Sheik 
to Lahore It directs them to remain with the Sheik in the 
performance of service at his bidding and to have no 
apprehension What as_uiancc and encouragement could 
the troops require to come to Lahore for their pay ? 

But if such was the purport and intent of the perwana 
why was its existence studiously kept secret from the 
political officers at Lahore, who were m daily communication 
with the Raja about the evacuation of Kashmir, when every 
minute circumstance in connection with the affairs of 
Kashmir, was constantly discussed? On the arrival of this 
perwana a salute was fired by the troops Shortly after- 
wards the rebellion broke out, and these troops did perform 
service with the Sheik at his bidding, by attacking the 
troops of Maharaja Gulab Singh, lolling the Vizier Lakhpat 
Rai, and putting themselves in open rebellion in the 

province , 

If the Raja did not intend this to be the result of his 
perwana, he would assuredly have sent another, explaining 
what he did mean, and ordering the troops to come away, 
in direct terms , but he admits that he sent the troops no 
other communication If he did not mean the rebellion to 
be the result of his order he is stiff responsible for such 
result when he took no means to counteract it It is 
altogether impossible, however, to believe that a document 
so worded, independently of other cucumstances was 
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intended to be understood by the troops that they were 
merely to return to Lahore. If it were an obscurely worded 
document, which it is not, its meaning must be judged by 
the result it produced 

The Raja states that his perwana to the troops was sent 
to Sheik Imamuddm, at his request. It could not possibly 
have gone alone. It must have been accompanied by some 
perwana or letter to the Sheik, apprizing him of its having 
been sent, and of its purport. The Sheik produces the 
letter, which he says accompanied it, and which, if true, 
explains distinctly the meaning of the powana and the 
transaction. The Raja denies the authenticity of this letter, 
but does not produce or refer to any other , and as some 
letter must exist, and the Raja has no other to adduce, it is 
but fair to the Sheik, and in accordance with reason, to 
suppose that the one produced by the Sheik is the true one 

The letter and ekrarnama, moreover, have all the 
appearance of authenticity, and their seals of being genuine , 
prima facie, there is nothing but the improbability of the 
transaction, to throw doubt upon them — the fact of the 
transaction is established independently of them by the 
perwana. All circumstances favour the belief of their 
authenticity, and the only attempt made by the Darbar to 
establish their invalidity has signally failed. Supposing the 
letter and ekrarnama to be true, the perwana to the troops 
is quite intelligible, and all is in keeping Assuming them 
false, and the Raja s story true, the perwana, and the reasons 
for writing it, are altogether inexplicable ” 22 

It will thus be seen that the pa ? wana to the troops form- 
ed the decisive factor m determining the Court’s judgment. 
They, no doubt, also laid stress on the fact that the evidence 
of Puran Chand and the Sheik, as might be expected, tallied 
m every particular and that the former gave his evidence 
with all the appearance of its being true. And as regards 

22 Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Paper, 1847, pp 39 40. 
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the evidence of Hakim Rai, they observe “ The written 
orders to go by Bhimber and Rajoune, and not as the 
political Agent directed, by Jummo, and the unaccountable 
delay in reaching Rajoune and Kashmir, tend to confirm the 
statement which he makes, that he received secret orders 
from the Raja, contrary to those which were grven openly 
by the Darbar The Court conclude 1 Upon full deli 
beration and consideration of the evidence and statements 
referred to above, we are unanimously of opinion that it is 
established and proved, that the Vizier, Raja Lai Singh did 
encourage Sheik Imamuddin to excite disturbance in 
Kashmir and to oppose the occupation of the province by 
Maharaj Gulab Singh and that he did encourage the troops 
in the province to aid Sheik Imamuddin in the late 
rebellion We do not find it proved that the other members 
of the Darbar were participators with the Raja Lai Singh in 
the above proceeding, or cognizant thereof 

On an impartial consideration of the facts of the case, it 
cannot be said that the judgment was undeserved The 
only point in the Raja s favour was, as the Court pointed 
out, the improbability of the transaction It was almost 
insane to expect that such a scheme could have any chance 
against the united opposition of Gulab Singh, the British 
Government and the Darbar It thus appears that the 
Vizier’s hatred of Gulab Singh had practically blinded him 
and he perhaps hoped against hope, as he wrote m his 
letter to Sheik Imamuddin, that ‘ if Gulab Singh made 
but one false step, he would not be able to re establish 
himself again 

The sequel of the matter is well known On being 
informed of the decision of the Court of Enquiry, the 
Goverpor-General demanded the immediate deposition of 
the Vizier He was further to be placed in the custody of 

» Minute* of the Court of Enqultr Ptmi.bP.pera. IM7 PP 
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the British officer in charge at Ferozpore, whence the Raja 
was to be conveyed to such a place of residence in the 
interior of Hmdusthan as the Governor-General might 
decide. The Lahore Government promptly complied and 
then negotiations were started to settle the future relations 
of the two Governments As a result, the Treaty of Lahore 
was modified by the Agreement concluded at Bhyrowal on 
the 16th December, 1846, and the British Government 
virtually assumed the protectorate of the Punjab 

But this review of the affair cannot be closed without a 
few observations on the part played by Sheik Imamuddm. 
Was his conduct as straightforward as he professed ? Was 
he really the devoted state official, determined to carry out, 
at all costs, the oiders of his superiors ? On this aspect of 
the matter the Court made no observations and we may 
therefore take it that they accepted without reserve the _ 
Sheik’s professions regarding the position that he took up. 
But several considerations lead us to think that the matter 
might not have been so simple as that 

In course of the d sfence put forward on behalf of the 
Darbar, Dewan Dina Nath stated that from the very date of 
the conclusion of the Treaty the Darbar had at once set 
themselves to the task of carrying its provisions into effect. 
Several parwanas had been sent to the Sheik, as early as 
April and May, directing him to make over the province and 
the forts These the Sheik admitted and he also acknow- 
ledged the authenticity of an aizi which he himself sent to the 
Darbar on the 1st of Baisakh, stating his readiness to obey 
but urging the difficulties of settling his accounts with the 
Maharaja, and making the neccessary arrangements in accor- 
dance with the Tieaty, and requesting a few months 
delay . " 5 Thus it will be seen that the Sheik had been trying 
to prolong his stay in Kashmir for a few months yet, what- 
ever might be the reason that he advanced m its favour. 

s 

Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Bapero, 1847, p 38 
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Secondly, it should be noted that Puran Chand must 
have informed the Sheik that in suggesting opposition to 
Gulab Singh, Raja Lai Singh was acting alone and that the 
Darbar, as a whole, had no inkling of the affair He must 
have realised that the course he was pursuing was a des- 
perate one It must have been plain to him that continued 
resistance for any length of time, agamst the combined 
forces of the Bntish, Gulab Singh and the Darbar, was out 
of the question particularly after the so recent debacles of 
Firozshnhar and Sobraon, and he must also have been aware 
that m case of failure which was more or less inevitable, it 
was extremely doubtful whether Raja Lai Singh alone would 
be able to save him from the consequences of his acts Still 
he followed the line of action suggested by the Vizier and 
the reason he gives is that as a subordinate officer he was 
bound to follow the orders of his superior 

It therefore becomes necessary to enquire into his antece- 
dents and see what type of an officer he was Mohiuddin 
his father began life as a shoemaker he was a man of no 
family, character or influence but being possessed of 
those talents for intrigue and self aggrandisement, which 
was more likely to stand him in stead, in such a Government 
and society as that of the Sikhs m the Punjab he contrived 
with the assistance of the Dogras and more particularly of 
Gulab Singh to raise himself from poverty and obscurity to a 
state of some eminence and of vast wealth About 1839, under 
the auspices and by the instrumentality, of the Maharaja, 
Sheik Mohiuddin was appointed to the Government of the 
Kashmir district, and his son Imamuddin, to that of the 
Jalandhar Doab Sheik Mohiuddin was to have accounted 
to the Durbar for twenty lacs of Kashmir rupees per annum, 
of which six lacs Were to be allowed him for the maintenance 
of troops, and the balance fourteen lacs was to be paid 
mto the Lahore treasury The Sheik's payments at Lahore 
are stated not to have exceeded six lacs per annum since 
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he assumed the government, and part of which he had 
remitted m shawl goods No accounts have been rendered 
during the whole seven years The same statement of 
short payments, and failure to render any account for seven 
years’ collections is equally applicable to Sheik Imamuddin, 
m respect of the Jalandhar Doab .” 25 Further, it is said that 
the Sheiks are known to have sent across the Sutlej upwards 
of a crore of rupees, m specie, shortly before the outbreak 
of the first Anglo-Sikh war. Such an officer was Imamud- 
din, who, like his father, had made it his mam business, 
during the last seven years, to enrich himself at the expense 
of the Government he served. But he now suddenly 
develops an almost meticulous zeal m obeying the orders 
of his superiors. It is difficult to believe that he followed 
the line of action suggested by the Vizier unless it suited 
his own interests. 

The Sheik was deeply in arrears to the Lahore Govern- 
ment both in respect of Kashmir and Jalandhar and the 
Sikh Government was speaking of an adjustment of accounts 
“ The Sheik was doubtless placed m a position of much 
difficulty in regard to securing the whole of his ill-gotten 
wealth. He is believed still to have much in Kashmir; 
the locality of which, and all the circumstances under which 
it was obtained, are doubtless well known to the Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, who was bent on appropriating it if possible.’ 20 
When the Sheik was in this very uncomfortable predicament 
the secret suggestions of the Vizier arrived. The Sheik 
asked for written orders and fell m with the line of action 
proposed by the Vizier He perhaps hoped that under 
the cover of the rebellion he would somehow remove his 
treasures away from Kashmir and would further demand 
a relaxation from the Lahore Dai bar m the matter of arrears 


25 The Governor-General to the Secret Committee, Punjab, Papers, 1847, No 3 

26 Ibid 
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on the plea of loss and suffering Further, from a question 
put by the Court of Enquiry to Puran Chand, it appears 
that Sheik Imamuddin had also sent an emissary to Simla 
and it seems that he was playing a double game On the 
other hand, we are told that ‘ the political connection 
b tween Maharaja Gulab Singh and the Sheik Mohiuddin 
and Imamuddin, is of old standing and has been long 
notorious as of the closest description, and we know that 
just before the actual outbreak of the rebellion Sheik Imam 
uddin had some secret negotiations with Gulab Singh What 
the Sheik s actual game was it is difficult to say but it is only 
on some such supposition, that m adopting the line of action 
recommended by the k izicr the Sheik was pursuing a deeper 
policy of his own, is his conduct really understandable 
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THE CULTURAL INDIAN EMPIRE OF THE 
SAINTLY QUEEN AHILYABAI HOLKAR 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Indore 

The Maratha Empire, like the British Empire, was never 
a mere political entity. It was reared on the foundation of 
non-violent cultural basis laid down by Shivaji the Great. 
He was not only the defender of the Brahmans and laws 
but he never molested the followers of other religions He ex- 
tended his political protection tolerantly to all his subjects 
irrespective of their faiths The Musalman Empire was 
spread by means of the sword. Therefore although it had its 
sway at one time from Spam to China, in Europe and Asia, 
and m Africa, yet here it could not, as in other places, destroy 
the national cultures The Marathas alone not only checked 
its progress in India but made it innocuous undfer the later 
Mughuls. It was after that that the Sikhs arose and rent the 
Mughul supremacy from top to bottom. But Sikhism being 
a militant faith, it was subdued by the British by their 
superior military equipment But the Marathas, even when 
they weilded the Empire, were always mindful of the Hindu 
culture, so much so that their acts of violence were really 
non-violent Their government never oppressed its subjects 
and certainly did nothing to interfere with their religious 
beliefs or culture 

Even when the sun of the Maratha Empire had turned 
towards the west, though at the same time it was brightly 
shining, the ideology of the Maratha culture was never lost 
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sight of True, some of the rulers or leaders had become 
intoxicated with power and were rolling in luxury and indul- 
ging in vices , yet the foundation of the Empire continued to 
be the preservation and spread of the Maratha culture, which 
m fact was nothing else than the Hindu civilisation 
Ramshastn Prabhune, the Chief Justice of the Peshwas at the 
time of the assassination of Peshwa Narayanrao, which was 
believed to have been done at the connivance, if not the 
instigation, of Raghunath Rao, did not hesitate to pronounce 
death sentence on Raghunath for his complicity In matters 
of judicial decision, the Maratha rulers never interfered 
It has to be admitted that after the employment of the mer 
cenary troops by Sadashivrao Bhau violence found its place 
in the Maratha Empire, yet it is due to its inherent quality of 
non violence that, unlike in other countries or states the 
Ministers were not killed, after the assassination of Peshwa 
Narayanrao Although, as already stated, the then Chief 
Justice pronounced the sentence of death on no less a person 
than the de fado ruler of the state, no one thought of harming 
the former Even in the distant provinces of the Maratha 
Empire ruled by the Governors who were practically inde- 
pendent, the decision of cases was in the hands of judges 
who were guided in then judgment by the opinions of those 
learned in ancient law books — a system which the British 
Government continued for some time when it stepjied into 
the shoes of the Indian rulers As the British King is still 
the Defender of the Faith, so the Hindu rulers had as then- 
motto the Utle of the defender of the cows and Brahmans 
which epitomised the Hindu culture 

This characteristic of the Hindu culture mollified the vio- 
lent spirit of the Musalmans Even to the devotedly religious 
and learned Brahmans of the city of Kashi or Benares, then 
rule became tolerable It is on record that they unanimously 
prayed to the Peshwa Nanasaheb not to oust the latter for fear 
that the tolerance which they were enjoying will be interfered 
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with during the transition period, thus causing them much 
annoyance, loss and interruption in their devotional practices. 
But the dominance of the Hindu culture, which was revised 
and maintained throughout India, has continued even after 
the passing away of the Maratha Empire. 

The place of Devi Shri Ahilyabai in this respect is 
unique. She was the embodiment of non-violence and 
renunciation Indeed it is these qualities of hers, which 
raised her, by unanimous consent of the followers of Hindu, 
Muhammadan and Christian religions, to the rank of a deity, 
an honour not shown to any other ruler m India Whether as 
is alleged by some story-writers that the usurper Peshwa 
Raghunath Rao intended to lead his troops against her govern- 
ment, it is illustrative of the feelings of the people towards 
her that m order to meet the army of Raghunath Rao, she 
raised an army of women headed by herself and sent him a 
spirited reply This is a tribute to her adherence to truth 
and non-violence. It is due to these principles to which she 
absolutely stuck throughout her life that she could bear with 
equanimity the grave domestic calamities, Viz , the death of 
her husband, her son and her distinguished father-in-law, 
Subhedar Malhar Rao Disgusted by the vicious vagaries 
of her son, she moved her residence from Indore, which is 
located on one of the most beautiful junctions of rivers, is 
noted for its salubrious climate all the year round and which 
was for the sporting facilities on water which it afforded 
liked by her son, to Maheshwar on the banks of the holy 
river Narmada From the window of the Palace which she 
built herself on its banks, she calmly contemplated the 
magnificent view of the Narmada. ' She perhaps left these 
windows only when she sat in the hall of audience close by to 
discharge the duties of the state. Her subjects were not only 
contented but were well-protected Foreign writers have 
borne their testimony and have sung her praises for l er just 
and tolerant government. By way of contrast is Manucci s 
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statement that once on a march the Mughul Army massacred 
the inhabitants of a village simply to revive its drooping 
spirit The Maratha rulers never tolerated such brutalities 
But the Saintly Queen did not rest content with looking 
after the welfare of the people under her charge, as a part 
of the Maratha Empire As soon as she assumed the govern- 
ment of her state and came into possession of the wealth 


accumulated by the previous ruler, none else than Subhedar 
Malhar Rao Holhar, she spread the Hindu culture through 
out the length and breadth of India She constructed the 
Grand Trunk Rond between Calcutta and Gaya to facilitate 


pilgrimage to that holy place, which is resorted to in larger 
numbers by Bengalees than by others, although a pilgrimage 
to Gaya is enjoined on all Hindus In every place— even the 
most remote in the Maratha Empire — she established charitable 
institutions Not only this, but in places under the rule of 
Musalmans whether those headed by the Mughuls in 
Northern India or the Nizam in the South, she re-constructe 
temples destroyed by the Musalman conquerors She 
re-constructed the temple of Somnathm Kathiawad destroyed 
by Mahmud Gazanavi She also rebuilt the temples at 
Ayodhya, Mathura Kashi (Benares), Allahabad, Gaya and 
other places She spotted out the ancient Na.mishnranyn in 
the present Hardoi District of Oudh, then in the Kingdom ot 
the Nawab Vazirs and started chanties there She constructed 
the road with badges to Badnnath in the Himalayas to 
facilitate pilgrimage to that place so difficult to reach, an 
established food-giving institutions In a word she re- 
established the Hindu culture m the whole of India, 
irrespective of the political governments of the P k “s 
What Shivoji I.he Great had done as a token Dev. Shn 
Ahilyabai spread all over the counUy Such was the 
catholicity of her piety, that her efforts were acUvely 
supported by rulers following other religions It » imposs, 
ble to over estimate her contnbution to Hindu culture 



PESHWA MADHAVA RAO I AND THE 
FIRST ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A , Ph D. 

Calcutta University 

War began between tbe British and the Hyder-Nizam 
coalition on the 25th August, 1767 The contestants did 
not know the attitude of the Peshwa Madhava Rao I. He 
was courted by the Nizam and Hyder All ' as also by 
Muhammad Ali and the British Mostyn came from 
Bombay, Nagoji Rao came from Madras, Sur fang came as 
the val^il of Nizam Ali and Chanda Saheb’s son as the agent 
of Hyder Ali. 

In the instructions of the President and Council to Mostyn 
we find a record of the motives of the British. But Mostyn 
did not think it prudent to place all his cards on the table. 
The British at Bombay expected Madhava Rao to take part 
against Hyder especially if they invaded Hyder’s possessions 
on the western coast. They wanted to hold before the 
Peshwa the bait of Bidnur and Sunda, expecting m return 
Salsette, Bassem and the Maratha share of revenues, of Surat. 
If the Peshwa declined to make this exchange, the British 
would try to put someone else m possession of Bidnur and 
Sunda, guaranteeing the annual chauth to the Marathas 
The British envoy was also asked to ascertain if he found 
the Peshwa willing to conclude an alliance against Hyder, 
whether some Maratha cavalry could be had to make up for 
the deficiency of _ cavalry on the eastern front. 1 Charles 

* Forrest Selections from the State Papers preserved in the Bombay Secretariat — 
English Embassy to the Marathas in 1767 
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Broome accompanied Mostyn as his assistant to attend to 
any representation Raghoba might make, in other words to 
foment domestic dissensions The memorandum for 
Nagoji contained terms almost identical and also included 
the following instruction — “ In case Madhava Rao makes 
difficulties and listens to the proposals of Hyder All Khan 
and the Nizam, he may be given to understand that the Raja 
of Berar has been soliciting the friendship of the English at 
Bengal and of this Court and that they will doubtless give 
him their friendship if Madhava Rao does not engage it ‘ 

A few days after the arrival of Mostyn, Madhava Rao 
sent Copal Rao, Anand Rao Raste, Bapuji Noik, Visaji Pont 
Binm and Naru Rao Ghorpadc to Miraj to collect an army of 
24 000 horse and then go to Sera and Mudgery and there 
await instructions Apparently the Maratha Durbar was foT 
watching events before coming to any resolution When 
Mostyn made an enquiry why so large a force was sent 
under Gopal Rao to the Carnatic he was told that it was 
sent only to collect the revenues which could not be done 
without a force The British ambassador was, however, 
clearly told that the Maratha Durbar could not say what part 
they should act until they had heard what the different 
agents hod to say 

It is interesting to note that there were rumours even in 
Northern India that Madhava Rao was sending an army 
of 20,000 horse to the assistance of the confederacy with 
Gopal Rao as the commandant Richard Smith, stationed 
at Allahabad even proposed to seize those 'Maratha 


1 Ragboba told Proonw that ho Had applied to ttie President . W-*— 

t li* Km aetit to hint with whom he woold concert m«nre. tor rercntfrtB hi. cat*e, 
ha, ~ H. h.d willed ,n expectation wllhoat 

Sis any favourable en^e, be vra. oblteed lo .ccomrad.,.-™ 

l rauld — ho hoped to enyneo tbo Engtlab on bla aide and receive balp fnnn 
^rlt.b^^^.flerlb.raln.he™^ re^ed « 

1 porrckt ■ Selection*— Mot* th« Serlo^ 
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chiefs who had come to bathe at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna to keep them as hostages until 
they could see the truth about Gopal Rao’s destination 4 5 

But Hyder All was the professed enemy of the Marathas 
and would whenever free from difficulties give them trouble. 
Therefore unless he would ‘make it very materially their 
interest to support him,’ it was not likely that they would. 
Moreover Hyder’ s affairs were m a bad way.' He was 
himself defeated at Changama and Trmomalee. The Nizam, 
always a lukewarm ally, separated from him The Peshwa 
had his own domestic difficulties Mostyn perceived this 
He wrote, “lam well assured that it is notin Madhava Rao’s 
power to take the held this year, first on account of his 
apprehensions and engagements to Raghoba and the low 
state of his finances to recruit ’’ 6 With the Nizam elimina- 
ted from the hostile coalition, 0 and the Peshwa preoccupied 
with the opposition of his uncle, the Bombay Government felt 
themselves m a position to send an expedition for the reduc- 
tion of the possessions of Hyder on the Malabar coast, even 
without referring the matter to the Peshwa Durbar. Madhava 
Rao s differences with his uncle became more and more acute 
culminating m an open fight in June, 1768, m which 
Raghunath Rao was taken prisoner The Peshwa was now 
free from his domestic preoccupation to take advantage of the 
international situation. But the Bombay Government’s attempt 
to conquer Hyder s possessions on the Malabar coast had also 

failed, Hyder and Tipu succeeding m driving the British ^ 
to the sea. 

With the Maratha attitude still uncertain the campaigning 
season opened again in September, 1 768. This time Charles 
Broome was sent from Bombay to reside at Poona to procure 

4 Select Committee Proceedings— I Oth February 

6 Forrest — Selections- — Maratha Senes 

5 A treaty was concluded between the Madras Government and the Nizam on the 

2nd March, 1768 
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intelligence and report any occurrence worthy of notice 
Madhava Rao must be given his due share of credit for 
hoodwinking the British for a very considerable time as to his 
real intentions (Torn Madras it was proposed that Madhava 
Rao should be offered assistance in reducing Bidnur “if no 
other means can prevent him assisting Hyder for however 
averse we may be to add to the power of the Marattoes, which 
is already too great, yet we would not hesitate when the two 
evils threaten, the one present, the other distant, which to 
prefer ’ 

Broome reported that Hyder offered to Madhava Rao on 
his consenting to assist him the tnbute due for the last two 
years, f e , 30 lakhs, 1 7 to be paid to the army on their journey 
and 13 on their joining Hyder Hts vaty! also proposed that 
for the maintenance of the army for each day half a rupee per 
hoTSe would be paid Madhava Rao did not give his final 
reply and said that he would await the arrival of the English 
envoy But he took the field about a fcs distant from Poona 
The ambassador reported — *‘1 think the Durbar are on the 

very brink of breaking with us ' s 

The Company a general letter to Fort St George 
recommended an immediate conclusion of a treaty offensive 
and defensive with Janojee on his ceding the province o 
Orissa to the East India Company, as the most effectual 
support that could be given to the Madras people 
The Governor and the Select Committee of the 
Presidency of Fort William wrote, "Our principal 
object of bringing about a treaty with Janojee was to 
divert Madhava Rao from entering the Carnatic to the 
assistance of Hyder Al. " But British negotiation with 
Janoji failed Madhava Rao had to some extent misled the 

IS-t^Com^P^^-'W-D- CW1~«~ “« '° 

Mean Smith CJ1 utd M«±»r 

> Itu — d»tod 13th M*y 1768 p, 681 

• Thfd.— Dee, 13 I76» 
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British as to the aim of his preparations and had even sent 
his fleet to cruise off the Bombay harbour, , though he was 
really concerting with the Nizam a plan for marching against 
Janojee By that time Hyder had brought his war to a 
close. 

We must not think that British diplomacy twice succeed- 
ed in bringing about a diversion of the Maratha power. We 
would not be certainly justified in accepting the proposition 
that Madhava Rao really intended to help Hyder against the 
British. From Hyder’ s side no such offer was made that 
might induce Madhava Rao to join hands with him especially 
after the defection of the Nizam Madhava Rao certainly 
wanted to strengthen his home front before he would think of 
embarking on such ambitious schemes of foreign conquests 
Raghunath Rao and Janojee were two domestic enemies whom 
he must first dispose of. Madhava Rao must not be taken to 
be a man of confused thinking to whom first things did not 
come first. It is significant that only after Janojee had been 
effectively checked did Maratha policy adopt a more decisive 
and vigorous tone both in the north and m the south. 
Hyder had encroached on the Maratha sphere of influence 
and hoped m future to encroach more and more. There was 
a much greater clash of interests with the Marathas than witfu 
the British though Hyder was actually at- war with the latter 
The fact, that the ministerialist party at Poona later enlisted 
his support against the British during the first Anglo-Maratha 
war, must not make us think m the same strain about the 
years 1767-’69 By 1 779, Hyder’s greed for territory at the 
expense of the Marathas had been satisfied partly by his own 
conquests and partly by the readiness of the Poona Durbar to 
meet his wishes. With Bidnur and Sunda m his own 
possession, Hyder could not expect an alliance with the 
Marathas m 1 767-’69. 

Neither of the contestants expected Madhava Rao to be 
an ally. But both were apprehensive that he might throw 
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his weight on the other side His neutrality was what each 
really could hope for at the utmost and that policy was forced 
on Madhava Rao by Raghunath Rao and Janojee Other- 
wise, it was not unlikely that Madhava Rao would have taken 
advantage of this war to attempt to crush Hyder completely, 
a policy which he tried to pursue in hi3 third expedition 
undertaken towards the close of 1769 
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THE BATTLE OF KHARDA AND ITS 

SIGNIFICANCE 

Mr. K. Sajjan Lal, M.A.; F.R.S.A. 

Secunderabad 

Khare, the author of Aitihasik Le\ Sangrah, writes, 

“ When the Emperor conferred the title of Vakil Mutaliq 
upon the Peshwa, the Nizam (Mir Nizam Ah Khan) became 
jealous of him and disliked him so much that he declared 
war .” 1 Savarkar also alludes to this incident as a cause of 
the Nizam’s hatred 2 3 

We do not believe that such a thing could ever have 
happened. No doubt it might have excited the Nizam, but 
that cannot certainly be taken as one of the historical causes 
of the declaration of war. 

In another place Khare says that Mushir-ul-mulk was the 
person who tried to pacify the Marathas who became angry 
owing to the Nizam’s refusal to see Nana, and this was the 
cause of the great battle of Kharda . 0 ,We cannot but over- 
look such trifling remarks. With due respect to Khare, we 
very much regret to note that he has given undue importance 
to such trivial matters 

There was only one incident that led to the immediate 
declaration of war, and that was the result of personal hatred 
between Azeem-ul-omrah and Nana Furnavese. This - 
incident occurred just before the departure of Mir Alum, 

1 Kliaie, Aiiihastk Lek Sangrah, IX, p 4586. 

2 Savarhar, Hindu Padashai, p 208 

3 Khare, op at , VIII, pp 4000, 4001 
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and it happened solely at the connivance of Azcem ul-omrah 
It greatly served to add much fuel to the rising fire Although 
at the outset it may look like a fable of the Arabian Nights, it 
is all the same true when stripped of all exaggeration This 
incident occurred at the court of the Nizam, and it is briefly 
narrated below * 

When Govind Kishen renewed his master s demand, he 
had produced a detailed account showing a balance of two 
crores and sixty lakhs to his aedit The bellicose attitude 
of Azecm ul-omrah grew so daring at this that he demand 
ed the presence of Nona at Hyderabad to explain the 
accounts himself Govind Kishen said that Nana was 
too busy to come Thereupon Azeem ul-omrah said, If 
Nana will not come 1 will soon bring him here And he 
brought out the effigies of Nona and the Peshwa to the great 
merriment of all the courtiers, mulasuddles and others 
Thereupon Govind Rao Pingle and Kale, the two Maratha 
envoys got up and entered a strong protest against this 
insolence Azeem ul-omrah inquired why they were leaving 
the court so abruptly The Vakils replied that it was very 
insulting to them to witness with their own eyes the effigies 
of their masters The Nizam said that they should not take 
any serious notice of trivial things, since they were not meant 
to be an insult to the Peshwa a Nana " Listen, said 
Govind Rao addressing Azeem ul-omrah, “ Thou hast more 
than once assured thyself of thy power to compel Nana the 
minister of the Peshwa, to attend to thy court Here 1 
throw a counter challenge for the declaration of war,” nnd 
so saying he left the court 

Proser referring to the above incident observes ‘ ' Altema 
hvely, the versatile minister allowed himself to be influenced 
by a kmd of Dutch Courage to provoke the Marathas to trial 
of strength in the field and then again when a crisis threat- 

I Khert op dt, IX p 4702,u 1 iSao,a U oolcltojlh.Po]aoc, 
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ened him showed a feeble desire for accommodation. ” c It 
was evident that no reliance could be placed oh a man whose 
character was marked by such levity and inconsistency. 
Another historian attributes these qualities of Azeem-ul- 
omrah to his opium-eating. 5 6 7 

Azeem-ul-omrah was till now culpably negligent in his 
duty of concentrating troops at Bidar. He now called upon 
several Jaghdais to join the Nizam’s banner with their respec- 
tive quotas. 

He also foolishly requested the Nawab of Kurnool to 
send his army, much to the annoyance of Tippu. It was 
about the middle of November when some troops of the 
Maratha army moved towards Bidar. Taking this movement 
to be prelude to the outbreak of hostilities, the Nizam began 
to think of sending forward a division of his own army. He 
even asked the Resident, Captain Kirkpatrick, to give his 
opinion in this matter. He however refused to say anything 
except that the ministers were m a better position to decide. 

1 he advance army was to consist of Assud Ally Khan’s 
Risala amounting to 3000 horse, and a part of Raymond s 
troops. Azeem-ul-omrah even wanted to have the Com- 
pany s detachment ordered to Bidar for remaining with 
the Nizam. This application of Azeem-ul-omrah was 
resisted by the Resident who said that the detachment 
was to be posted near Hyderabad to check any rebellion 
that might arise within the territory. The minister even 
requested Captain Kirkpatrick to apply to the Company for 
the loan of French prisoners taken at Pondicherry/ 

Let us now turn our attention to Poona, the Peshwa’s 
capital, and see what preparations were going on there. The 
first thing that the Peshwa did was to send letters to 
different sirdars and to order Doulet Rao Sindhia, who was 

5 Fraser, Our Faiihjul Ally ihc Nizam, p 83 

6 Qadir Khan, 6 ulgusta Deccan, p 357. 

7 Fraser, op at , p 112 
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at Poona, to get his army from Northern India The Peshwa 
engaged De Boigne to tram his army as best as he could 
in a very short period ns Sindhia s army had been already 
well trained by him A sham fight was staged and the 
Peshwa (Mahdev Roo II) and Nana were highly pleased and 
well impressed * The next thing that the Peshwa did 
was to arrest those instigators, who were trying to bribe the 
leaders 

There were upwards of one hundred and thirty thousand 
horse and foot, in the Marntha camp, exclusive of 1 0 000 
Pindana * Of this one hnlf were either paid from the 
Peshwa a treasury or were troops of Jagirdars under his direct 
control Doulct Rno Sindhia s forces were not only more 
numerous but also more efficient than those of any other 
chieftain Jebra Bnkshi who was in immediate command 
under Doulct Rno Sindhia had joined him with a reinforcement, 
consisting of 25,000 of whom 10,000 were regular infantry 
under De Botgne with Mans Perron ns second in command 
RagojtBhonsIe mustered 15,000 horse Bnd foot Tukoji Holkar 
had 10,000, but of these 2,000 only were regular and under 
Dudrence under whom Major Boyd had two battalions 
while the majority were Pindans, the followers of 
Holkar Perseram Bhou had 7000 men 10 Fathe Sing 
Gaikwar and others had 40,000 soldiers 11 But the mam 
strength of the Peshwa s army consisted in the brigades 
commanded by the French sailor De Boigne Perron ha 
10,000 of De Boigne's trained battalions of cavalry and 
artillery There were six battalions of cavalry commanded 
by Filose amounting to 5 000 men with guns and four by 
Hessing amounting to 3,000 u 


* Kharc op cfL IX p, 4703 

• Ibid p. 4652. 

16 MJWm Foreign Adocnhntrt in India p 297 Fr**er ap dl P 
3*ue op eft pp 142*150. 

1* Mjilcao® op. eft p 190, 
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Besides these, there were sirdars in charge of munition 
for about 200 cannons. 38 There were Kamties , Baildars , 
Golla-andajj Khelasies, etc. Many Risaldars undeL Shah 
Mir Khan and Musa Mubarak and others joined the Peshwa. 
The Maratha force in all consisted of 84,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry, and 192 guns when assembled at Kharda 14 

The Peshwa left Mahdev Rao Kanady in charge of 
Poona with 7 to 8 thousand horsemen, and 5 to 7 thousand 
soldiers. 35 The Peshwa offered gifts to the goddess, reviewed 
his troops, and began his march. The Peshwa' s Chronicles 
give us a detailed account of his march. From its description 
we cannot but call it a gorgeous and grand march. His 
elephant was decorated with gold and silver trappings and 
the how da was well-covered with a rich canopy. 10 It must 
however be remembered that he had already transferred his 
treasury to the fort of Purrender and confiscated the 
sanads of the province of Khandesh, Barglana, Gungaon, 
and other places belonging to the Nizam. 17 

Let us now turn to the scene of the Nizam’s activities. 
The detachment under Assud Ally Khan was composed of 
the flower of this army The cavalry was only second m effi- 
ciency to the command of Shamsh-ul-omrah, which consisted 
of the Nizam s bodyguard, while the infantry numbering 
23 battalions of Raymond’s corps were supported by 
a body of respectable artillery The Nizam’s first thought 
was to place Secunder Jah at the head of this detachment 
but he gave it up since his movements had to be determined 
by those of the Peshwa 10 He even expressed his wish to 
recall Mir Alum. He wanted to proceed on his march on 

13 Sane, op cit , p 146-150 

3 * Fraser, op, cif , p 425 

15 Sane, op cit„ p 146. 

Ibid , p 146. 

Jr Khnre, op at , IX, p *704 

1* c nne, op at , p 149, Khare, op at , IX, p 4704. 

3 * Fraser, op at, p 113 
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the I Ith of Jamadi ul-AkhiT and he sent his Karkhanas to 
Golconda 50 

It was at this time that Baji Rao and Appaji, officers of 
the Pcshwa, marched to Anundrah wherefrom they wanted 
to proceed to Shinver, when the Nizam left Bidar The 
Peshwn camped at Kirkee " He again set out and camped 
at first at Chanpur Theur, on the banks of Mulln Moths 
nver , and then at Nanded and Narkham on the banks of the 
same nver Then he proceeded to Pargaon and Valki and 
camped at Godnadi, a village between K.astiti and Tundal- 
wadi The distance between the camps of the Sindhia, 
the Holkar, and the Pcshwa vras about 8 cos The Peshwa 
proceeded thence to Adagaon, away about 7 cos crossed 
the ghat of Bhosegnon, and encamped on the river Sena on 
the eastern side of Mirajgaon Doulet Rao Sindhin then pro- 
ceeded to Khandwa Kombh Between these camps, about 
4 cos from each, were Appa Sahib and Bhau Sahib with their 
army at a distance of about 9 cos Then the Marathn army 
p-oceedcd and camped near Fakrabad, while the Peshwa 
himself remained at Ratanpur The Bhonsle met them at 
Khadgaon, on his way to Fakrabad All the Maratha 
sirdars gathered about 5 cos ahead and behind of Fakrabad 
There they organised then armies under the commands of 
Bhau Sahib, Jerba Dado, Holkar and the Bhonsle, and 
marched from Bawl to Gondgaon to face the Nizam 

The Nizam 8 army, advancing under the command of 
Raja Pertabvent, had already been ordered to pass Dharoor 
under the impression that some attack was intended by the 
Marathas on Douletabad This movement was however 
subsequently countermanded, the Nizam being averse to the 
division of h,s forces, and having little confidence in the 
chieftains stationed with the advance army The following 


» Khare, Op eft. IX, p 4720 
B*ne op cit p 150 
I77-1290B 


n /Wi p 4721 
D Fr»cr op eft p 131 
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were some of the siidars of his army who accompanied him— 

Rao Rambha Nimbalkar, Mani, Jaber Jung, Subhan Khan, 
Behramal, etc 24 

The most efficient portion of the Nizam’s troops was 
under the command of Raymond. The Nizam marched as 
far as the river Manjira, while Assud Ally whose detachment 
reached Kalyan was ordered to go and take his stand near 
the Bhonsle s army. Assud Ally sent a division of his army 
to Parmda and Naldrug 25 At this stage the Nizam made 
several attempts to elicit from Capt. Kirkpatnk his opinion 
on the disposition he had made of his forces. The Resident 
replied that his inexperience in military tactics totally dis- 
qualified him in giving judgment on such matters. Fraser 
gives illustrations of how these questions were put, and the 
manner in which Capt. Kirkpatrick replied “Captain 
Kirkpatrick was one day invited by H.s Highness to one of 
11 s tents on the pretence of viewing the river Manjira from 
a remarkably favourable point Here he found the minister 
Azeem-ul-omrah, who led on the discourse until inmost 
atura manner, he commenced describing the several passes 
by which the army might descend from the Balaghat. So 
talking, by and by he asked the opinion of Captain Kirk- 
patrick as to which of these routes he thought the most 
c lgi e. Instead of directly replying to the minister, the 
Resident addressing the Nizam appealed to 'him not to elicit 
ns opinion which was against all sense of propriety/’ 2C 

S °“ ° f , * he tro °P s of the Nizam advanced in the direc- 
tion of the Maratha army. So the armies of the Sindhia and 
the Bhonsle advanced to meet them. There was a distance 
of 30 cos between them. The Nizam was at Dharoor, while 
some of his troops were at Bh,r. Some of the troops of the 
Nizam s army looted the towns of jogi Ambh. and commuted 

?l ‘-a “r op at . p 150 

Kf ire. cd at , IX, p p 4717, 4722. 

Fr. r*-. cp at , p 132 
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base atrocities They then proceeded to Barsi, Viraj, and 
Pangaon, which also they looted ” The Pmdans m the 
Maratha camp also looted the Mughul camp in their turn So 
the result was that a great confusion prevailed in those parts, 
for there were 800 Pmdans looting Gungaon and 
Mungaon The Marathas having ascertained the direction 
of the Nizam ’3 army marched towards the river Sena 
Sindhia's army came to Kadat It was in the charge of 
Jerba Dada and Perron while the cavalry waB in the charge 
of Diwaji Gowly When Ragoji Bhonsle joined the Mara 
thas the army amounted to 30,000 besides the 10,000 Pmdans 
belonging to the Holkar ” This advance army remained 
five or sue miles ahead of the Peshwa 8 army 

Perseram Bhau and Baba Phadkay were made the 
leaders of the Peshwa's force and the armies of both the 
Peshwa and the Nizam proceeded towards Parinda On 
the 14th of February, 1795, the Nizam nmved at Paijon and 
on the 16th, he reviewed the advance army Raymond’s 
corps which consisted of 28 battalions was then encamped 
within 2 cos of the rear of Moonghat It thus constituted 
the advance wing of the Nizam’s forces Govind Kisben, 
the Maratha Vak.il who was at the Nizam’s court, was also 
present at the review and was highly pleased at the display 
of the forces It is also said that this display caused a gTeat 
anxiety to Govind Kishen Fraser says, ’ ’However this 
may have been, the Vakd was so desirous of preventing the 
Nizam from descending the Moonghat as he contemplated 
in other words, from taking the Pannda routes that he made 
one of the most singular proposals ever heard of, with a view 
to the resumption of negotiation ” *° 


17 Ktate op dL DC, p 4723 
» Ibid p. 4724 
a Ibid. p. 4725 
a Frwa op dL p- 133 
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Govmd Kishen asserted that immediate hostilities were 
inevitable if the Nizam should persist in descending the 
Moorighat and yet he acknowledged that the Nizam could 
not remain where he was, owing to the scarcity of forage. 
In order to keep the field without inconvenience and at the 
same time not to take the risk of immediate hostilities, he 
suggested that both the armies might be moved from the 
position they occupied to the bank of the Godavari 81 

By the 25th of February the whole of the Maratha force 
was assembled under the command of Peshwa, with advance 
corps from the camps of the chieftains, forming a light army 
of observation towards the Nizam’s camp about 17 cos from 
the river Sena, north-east of Poona, about 85 miles in an 
eastern direction. There was a ghat in front of them which 
was m their possession and the question of nearness of the two 
armies was under the Peshwa’ s consideration 82 The Peshwa 
arrived on this ground having been preceded, as we have 
said, by Doulet Rao Sindhia and others. The Nizam was 
encamped at Moorighat. As these two armies were in this 
position, Govmd Kishen actually suggested certain other 
stations which he thought would suit both the Peshwa and 
the Nizam, the former 1 5 cos and the latter 20 cos from 
Aurangabad The distance between each other would then 
be 15 cos. Strangely enough this proposal was accepted by 
the Nizam at the instance of his minister, and Govmd 
Kishen was then engaged to obtain the assent o? the Peshwa 
within five days. 88 Fraser finds it hard to conceive on what 
consideration the Nizam was induced to accept such a 
suicidal proposal so fraught with mischief to his own affairs. 
The Nizam surmised with good reason that the original 
intention of the Peshwa was to advance from Aurangabad. 
Hence the advance of the Nizam in the direction of Parmda 


31 Fraser, op at , p 134 
33 Kharc op at , IX, p 4725 
33 Fraser, op at , p 134 
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hod been calculated to act as a check on the Marathas by 
threatening the safety of Poona and exposing the Maratha 
force to attack The proposed operations of the war seemed 
to give every advantage to the Marathas Yet the latter 
decided not to move their forces, but await the proposed 
negotiations In such singular circumstances Amjad ul- 
mulk, one of the ministers of the Nizam, received a letter 
to the effect that the Peshwa did not like bloodshed He 
was ready to accommodate matters for which it was necessary 
that some other than Azeem ul-omrah should be employed " 
Thus there was still a chance of an amicable settlement 
provided the right man earned on the negotiations a man 
like Govmd Kishen, for example, high in the confidence of 
both the courts Consequently, he was sent by the Nizam 
to the Peshwa s camp on the 9th of March u 

Thus we find the hopes of accommodation alternately 
raised and depressed r -on the suggestion of pacific proposal 
of the Poona court os noted above, and on the sudden check 
to the proposals by the Nizam s descent from the ghat that 
was between the two armies This abnormal proximity led 
to immediate hostilities Govmd Pingle dame to a clash 
with the Maratha force and returned on the 12th March 
We shall refer to this later K Again it was the personal 
hatred of Azeem ul-omrah that blocked the chances of 
peace It was his opinion that the battle should be fought 
but the Nizam hesitated, though eventually he yielded to 
him The Peshwa says in his letter to the Chattrapati of 
Satara “Even then we urged the Nawab to amend matters, 
with which injunction his good self was not pleased to 

comply ' 

« Fiuu op r<t 

U Secret & Politic*! Dt*rler 45 p 90 

H £t: 3 o/l 3 IX p 4717 Kfadd ud P*r^ -4 HWoryo/lAeAW*. 
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On the 4th of March the Nizam left Wakogaon, and 
marched toward Parinda on the banks of a stream called the 
Khyree He had with him an army of 45,000 cavalry, 
44,000 infantry and 1 08 guns 83 The armies of Perseram 
Bhau were waiting there for the arrival of Sindhia and 
Bhonsle at a distance of three miles from the Khyiee The 
Marathas were thinking of firing cannon, when the Mughuls 
chased them under Babu Rao Phadkay, with the result that 
10 to 12 men fell dead, and about 20 horses were killed. 
The Mughuls chased this corps as far as Gurgaon. 89 

But m the meantime the troops of Sindhia arrived, fired 
cannon and forced the Mughuls to retire The same evening 
the Nizam held a durbar and on the ensuing morning 
the Nizam made a progress of two miles. Perseram Bhau 
began cannonading the Nizam’s army, which stopped for 
a while and then crossed the ghats. Sekaram Punt 
Punchay was then sent in advance with 2,000 soldiers and 
artillery, Doulet Rao Sindhia and Bhonsle were also there to 
follow the Nizam, keeping between them a distance of four 
miles. The Nizam wanted to take shelter at Parinda, but 
the Marathas did not like that he should proceed there 
The army under Raymond also joined the Nizam’s forces 
by this time. 40 It was at this juncture that Perseram Bhau 
moved towards the Nizam’s camp at a distance of two miles, 
followed by all the rest of the Maratha forces. 41 

On the 19th of Saban, Wednesday, the 1 1th of March, 
1795, the Nizam halted with his army, sent his baggage, and 
directed Assud Ally with the cavalry supported by 1 7,000 
regular infantry under Raymond, to attack the Marathas who 
advanced at 2 P.M. He himself remamed in the centre. 

/ 

38 Fraser, op cit , p 425 The P eshwa had an army of 83,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry, and 192 guns 

39 Khare, op cit , IX, p 4725. 

« Ibid , pp 4731, 4732, 4709 Secret & Political Diaries, 49, pp 89, 90 

« Ibid 
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Assud Ally divided his army mto two parts and himself 
led the left while Behramah and others were on the nght 
side of the Nizam Perseram Bhau who came to receive 
the Mughul attack with the armies of Baba Phadkay and 
Holkar, stationed himself in the centre with the Peshwa s 
army Ragoji Bhonsle commanded the nght wing and 
Doulet Rao Sindhia formed the left wing with Holkar 
Perseram Bhau rode forward to reconnoitre supported by 
Baba Phadkay and Krishnaji Rao, the son of Tucoji 
Holkar He had advanced a little when he was suddenly 
charged by a body of Pathans under Lai Khan, a native of 
Baluchistan, who displayed great personal valour and was 
successful in cutting down the Marathas, wounding Perseram 
Bhau on the right temple and shoulder and Jerba Dada 
and Baba Phadkay on the left shoulder But Hurry Punt 
Phadkay, the eldest son of Perseram Bhau, seeing his father 
fall, instantly attacked Lai Khan and killed him on the spot u 
The Pathans did not lose heart They still had leaders 
such as the Nawab of Karnool, Nawab of Ellichpoor and 
many others They persisted till the advance party of the 
Marathas gave away Vithal Rao Dhando fell shot dead 
Appa and Chiranjive Sekarem were also killed The result 
was that the Marathas were panic stricken and thousands of 
them fled precipitately carrying Dudrence and Boyd s men 
Baba Phadkay tried to race away but pulled himself together 
after the reproaches of the brave Jerba Bukshi Thus the 
successful attack on the nght wing of the Marathas drove it 
mto the centre while the centre was completely broken by 
the steady advance of Raymond s troops The Nizam 
successfully took the possession of the hillock “ 

By this time the regular battalions on both the sides bad 
approached within a musket shot of each other The 

O KW.SS eft. IX P 4710 Q-fcfan.*’ A ™ 

O Forot Selection* hum tie Stele Pepet* (Muethe Setto) I p. 5M. 
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Mughul cavalry under Raymond was advancing to the support 
of their infantry under Assud Ally, when Ragoji Bhonsle 
assailed them with arrows, and Sindhia’s 35 cannons under 
Perron boomed destruction. The Nizam’s army was ex- 
posed to danger, on the one side by the showers of arrows 
and on the other by a group of cannon efficiently manned by 
the French The whole of the Nizam’s cavalry was routed, 
and 40,000 swords of the Marathas flashed But 
Raymond’s infantry stood its ground firmly and was firing on 
the flank of Sindhia. It was successful in driving Perron’s 
infantry, when all of a sudden, peremptory orders were given 
for retreat which compelled him to follow the Nizam, in 
his retreat into the fort of Kharda The detached portions 
of the Nizam’s army also saw their leader’s intention and 
joined the retreat. The sun had set and darkness brought 
more confusion. Sindhia’s cannons were booming late into 
the night till 4. A. M. 44 Firing continued in different direc- 
tions even at that late hour, and few men except those 
belonging to Raymond’s battalions could find their way to 
their respective detachments. Slowly the roar of the guns 
and the noise of the multitude subsided, when all of a 
sudden a batch of Marathas m search of water came inci- 
dentally upon a rivulet, where a party of the Mughuls was 
stopping. The Mughuls saw the Marathas and fired at- 
once. Raymond s sentries heard this and gave the alarm 
with the consequence that irregular firing occured far into the 
darkness without much distinction of friend and foe. It 
created confusion. The Marathas brandished their swords 
and the Nizam had to seek refuge m the small fort of Kharda 
surrounded by hills Most of his troops fled leaving the 
baggage and hotly pursued by the Marathas. Many of the 
soldiers were killed and about 200 horses lay dead. The 
Pmdaris surrounded the Mughuls’ camp and looted their 


41 Khare, op at , IX, pp 4732, 4729, 4710 
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markets throughout the night They brought about 200 
camels and innumerable bullocks 15 

The next morning, the advancing Marathae found to their 
delight guns, stores, ammunition baggage strewn about here 
and there The body of Lai Khan was brought by Ragoba 
Dada on a cannon and was sent to the Nizam on an elephant 
The man who accompanied the dead body was well re- 
warded by the Ntzam The Marathas captured 400 cart 
loads of ammunition, with 2000 ca mel s, 700 horses, and 15 
guns Tents, cannon balls, granary and various other things 
were captured by the Marathas No people could be more 
vigilant and active than the Marathas who came swarming to 
plunder the Mughuls Their exertions were amply rewarded 
Now we proceed to the unfortunate lot of persons on both 
the sides who fell wounded or dead on the battle field We 
need not go mto the details but we may note the names of 
the wounded or the dead in the Maratha army — Vithal Rao 
Dhondo, Chin tarn am Bhut, Chiranji, and Sakar Rajana 

Appa Sahib were killed, while Vissaji Punt Vadakar, 
Perseram Bhau, Sadaseo Manaulvadkar, and others were 
wounded On the side of the Nizam Behraroal Lai Khan, 
Wazir Khan and five other leaders were killed “ 

The Nizam was pmned in the fort of Kharda with a 
small force inside while the major part of his army re- 
mained outside The fort was closely blockaded by the ad 
vance troops of the Peshwa under Smdhia 17 

The loss of men and animals on both the sides is given 
by J Uhthoff the Assitant Resident with the Peshwa ( who 
eay 8 , "On the 17th instant I proceeded to view the scene 
of action of the 1 1th the survey of which, by convincing 
one of the extreme insignificance of his Highness s loss on 


« Khars, «, dt IX, p -4710 Political A SccretDirfe* « P IM 
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that day, has increased my astonishment and concern at the 
subsequent destructive and unaccountable measures. The 
slain horse on the field did not exceed sixty, and these must 
be composed of both sides, and most ample allowance that 
I can make for His Highness’s loss of them from the number 
of slain that I saw, does not exceed 100. 48 But the subse- 
quent incident increased the loss of men to many letters, to 
1 000 or more, that was the information giveii by Perseram 
Bhau in his letter to Balia Sahib. Another letter says that 
many persons were killed who could not be counted but gives 
the number of horses slain as 200.” 49 r 

According to the Chitms Bhakhars, the seige of Kharda 
lasted for 1 7 days 60 But according to other sources it lasted 
for 22 days. 61 Sindhia decided to bombard the fort and 
ordered 60 cannons to fire. This forced the Nizam to send a 
word that he was ready to conclude peace to their dictation. 64 
The Nizam’s army was suffering from want of water for he 
was cut off from the rest of the world. A cupful of water 
was sold for a rupee while wheat was a rupee for quarter 
seer. The Nizam’s men and animals were dying of hunger 
and thirst. Elephants and horses were pining for food. 
People m despair cut the tamarind trees and ate their leaves 
and fruits, so that they were exhausted. It seemed to the 
Mughuls that the day of judgment had dawned upon them 
Azeem-ul-omrah witnessed the miseries of his armies 
and loot of his camps by the Maratha force. The poor 
Mughuls, who ate the tamarind fruits with herbs and 
roots, fell sick and many died ofi fever, dysentery and other 
diseases. It was a terrible time for these unfortunate people 
who cried for mercy. 

4B Political & Secret Diaries, 49 
49 KW, op at , IX, p 4732 
60 Kincaid, op cif.III, p 173 
11 Qadir Khan, op cit ,p 367. 
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To add to this misery and sufferings, there was the 
blazing sun of March baking them In this temble ordeal 
the Mughuls passed twenty-two days “ The Nizam then 
sued for peace Nana insisted on the dismissal of Azeem- 
ul-omrah as a prelimmiary, for the insult hurled at the Peshwa 
At first the Nizam consented to dismiss Azeem ul-omrah at 
the end of two months But Govind Kishen Rao was not 
satisfied, and said that he would place the matter before the 
Peshwa The Nizam wanted to get six months time for the 
dismissal of Azccm ul-omrah Upon this Govind Rao got 
disgusted and was about to quit the Nizam’s camp After a 
good deal of argument however, he allowed two months time 
for the Niznm to dismiss his minister The Nizam wanted to 
delay this matter so astohaiea personal meeting with the 
Peshwa He first threatened that he would rather abdicate 
than hand over Azeem ul omrah to the Peshwa He even 
called Shams ul omrah, who was the friend of the Peshwa, 
to try his influence for the relaxation of the terms Shams ul- 
omrah wrote a letter to Perseram Bhau, Baba Phadkay, 
Tucoji Holkar and Doulct Rao Smdhia, but in vam No 
sooner was the minister handed over to the Marathas than 
the water supply, food and forage, were opened to the 
Nizams camp by the Marathas Azeem ul-omrah was 
delivered in Neo Pant a charge who escorted the minister 
with 200 soldiers The Peshwa met him at the outskirts of 
the camp and received him with honour The Nizam gave 
Azeem ul-omrah clothes of honour, horses, and two 
elephants at the time of his departure to the Peshwa s camp 
One would like to know why the Peshwa was so insis 
tent that the Nizam should hand over Azeem ul-omrah 
First, the insult that Azeem ul-omrah had hurled on the 
Peshwa was now going to be retrieved Secon y, 0 
of Shams ul omrah which hated Azeem-ul o an wa8 

0 Fr*»er op dL, p 450 
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close conspiracy with Govind Kishen, the vakil of the 
Marathas, instigated the Peshwa to insist on the surrender 
of the minister’s person. Again, considerations of personal 
hatred, this time between Shams-ul-omrah and Azeem-ul- 
omrah, brought the latter down on his knees. 65 

On the first of April, the terms of the treaty were defi- 
nitely settled. It was based on the treaty of Udgir. The 
Nizam agreed to relinquish territories yielding an annual 

revenue of thirty-four and half lakhs as follows : — 

/ 

(1) The Sub a of Aurangabad, Rs. As. P. 
Sircar Douletabad ... 27,104 3 0 

\ (2) ,, ,, Parinda... 350,644 5 0 

(3) The Sircar of Janapur ... 182,206 6 0 

(4) ,, ,, Dharwar ... 305,735 9 0 

(5) ,, ,, Paithan ... 261,856 6 9 

(6) The Suba of Bidar and 

Nanded • ... 5,05,778 5 3 

(7) ,, Bijapur & Naldurug. 5,624 4 0 

(8) ,, Balaghat & Bassem. 33,224 14 3 

(9) Chamdesi & Asiral. ... 1,25,464 3 6 

(10) The Sircar of Patheri ... 3,48,064 II 3 

(11) ,, ,, Maokhar ... 47,993 14 6 

Mahals ceded to Balaji Jenardhan Furnavis and others, 

mutsadies and the Brahman servants of Rao Pundit, etc., are 
as follows : — 


Rs. AS. P. 

From the Sircar of Dharwar . . 66,078 11 6 

,, ,, Panda ... 23,301 II 7 

,, ,, Bihar . 1,000 0 0 

the Suba of Bidar and 
Nanded . 13,605 7 9 

Sircar of Bijapur and Nal- 
durug ... 17,367 9 0 


> 9 


9 9 


9 9 


99 


& Wellesley, Despatches, I, p 65. 
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The Nizam also agreed to pay 3 acres and 10 lakhs of 
rupees as follows — 

Crorc LakKj 


On account of the arrears of choulh 1 0 

,, ,, „ indemnification 1 0 

To Doulet Rao Sindhia 50 

To Durbar charges 10 

On grass and grain to Ragoji Bohnsle 25 

On Balaji Pundit s Durbar charges 25 


3 10 


This sum was to be paid in three years by instalments 
Everything concerning Tippu was to be regulated agreeably, 
according to the treaties of Poona, Paungal, and Seringa 
patam “ There was still a difficulty, since the whole of the 
above mentioned districts ceded to the Marathas was not 
given to them Some trncts ol the country, that fell into 
then hands during this war, had to revert to the Nizam and 
this was the cause of the delay 17 

It was even thought that the Nizam extricated himself 
from his distress by promising whatever the Peshwa deman- 
ded So the Peshwa despatched large bodies of troops to 
enforce compliance with the treaty but was soon, satisfied 
about the sincerity of the Nizam and recalled them 

Both the princes now left for then capitals The Marathas 
decided to enter the aty only on the auspicious day of the 
5th Vishak at 12 o clock at night Azeem ul-omrah was 
brought ,n. the last of aU The Peshwa entered by the 
Dchi gate, while Azeem ul-omrah was brought by the 
Ganesh gate The Marathas sang ballads of victory as they 

'entered the aty . M 

We have now come to the close of the article No 
propose to ditcuss the causes of the Nizams sudden retreat 

» Scotland Poll! k»lDUife»A9 pp W 73 „ , u , 
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to the fort of Kharda, the failure of the English to help the 
Nizam and the respective strength of the Nizam and the 
Marathas. 

Let us discuss first the question as to why the Nizam beat 
a hasty retreat. It is a well known fact, that wherever the 
Mughuls went, they were accompanied by their harem. So 
it was in the case of the Nizam He had already employed 
a guard of lady -soldiers called Zafar paltan for the protection 
of his harem. His favourite, Bakhshi Begum', could not stand 
the booming of the cannon and the sight of persons 
falling dead. She called her lord and requested him -to make 
a hasty retreat to the fort of Kharda The Nizam hesitated to 
comply with her request. On this Bakhshi threatened him 
that she would expose herself or unveil herself before the 
public Beveridge writes, “ The favourite of the day took 
fright and threatened disgrace by opening herself to public 
view, if he did not instantly retire to the small fort of 
Kharda ” 59 

It was his desire not to let her break her pw da, if we 
may use suJh expression, that made the Nizam order a hasty 
retreat. It is absurd to ascribe this retreat to the Nizam 
getting scared or to his old age. It was not a question of 
valour but of honour ; and to guard his consort, the Nizam 
committed one of the greatest blunders. Gribble referring to 
his defeat at Kharda writes, ** He was besides anxious for the 
safety of his ladies, and those were the reasons which led to 
his flight, for, in earlier days, the Nizam, like all the rest of 
his ancestors, had been conspicuous for his courage .” 60 

Let us discuss the second question as to why the English 
failed to help the Nizam. We need not consider the pros 
and cons of the treaties of the English with the' Nizam. 
Suffice it to say, that their refusal gave an impetus to the 
Marathas. Beveridge has discussed this point thoroughly. 


69 Beveridge, History oj India, II, p 668 


60 Gribble, op. cit., p; 92 
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He criticises the policy of Sir John Shore and observes, 
" Peace at any pnce was his characteristic feature and it was 
to be procured simply by practising with ignoble ease and 
clinging to the strongest side merely if it was the 
strongest 61 Dr V A Smith describes Sir John s policy 
with regard to the Nizam as “paralysed by a 
slavish obedience to the words of the Act of Parliament of 
1784, and by unworthy fear of the Marathas ’’ ra Sir John 
Shore’s evasion of intervention ended m the defeat of the 
Nizam who was in Shore's belief a less valuable ally than his 
conquerors, the Marathas His biographer says that he 
anticipated no danger from the union of the Marathas and 
Tippu against the Nizam, and contemplated without appre- 
hension the total collapse of the latter It is sufficient com 
ment on Sir John Shore s political wisdom that the Nizam 
alone of all the three survives to-day 

As regards the strength of the respective parties, it is to be 
noted that the Marathas thought fit to employ against the 
Nizam no less than the united strength of the entire Maratha 
Confederacy which consisted of 83,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry, and 192 guns This shows that the Nizam’s power 
had increased so high as to require the combined efforts of 
the Marathas to check it 

We kqow how proud were the Marathas when they sang 
the song of their victory at Kharda The young Peshwa 
who noticed the joy exhibited by his soldfers, looked sad, 
and when questioned by Nana, replied, I gneve to o 
such degeneracy as there must be on both the 81< ^ e ®’ 
such a disgraceful submission has been made by the Mughuls 
and our soldiers celebrate a victory obtained without effort 
“But to this day,” says Grant Duff, “it is one of the great 
boasts of the old resaladar, that they were present in tne 
glonous field of Kharda 

11 Beveridge op dt 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH AND LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK 

Prof. T. G. P. Spear, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 

St Stephen's College, Delhi 

Ever since the publication of Lord Ellenborough’ s 
political diary from 1828-30, his dislike and distrust of 
Lord William Bentinck has been well-known But in the 
absence of any authoritative life of Ellenborough or Bentinck 
the exact state of their relations has never been cleared up. 
The Ellenborough Papers, which are now deposited in the 
Public Record Office, are voluminous for the years 
of his Indian Governor-Generalship. But for the years of 
his Presidency of the India Board, there are only two boxes 
of unarranged and unimportant papers. Lord Ellenborough 
staked his reputation upon his period of Indian rule, but 
he apparently did not think enough of his first two years 
at the India Board to preserve his papers carefully. Lord 
William Bentinck s papers are m piivate hands, but recent 
access 1 to them has enabled a new light to be thrown both 
upon the relations of these two men and on the personality 
of Lord Ellenborough himself. 0 

Amongst the Bentinck Papers are firstly, a number of 
letters of Bentinck himself to his brother, the Duke of 
Portland, and to other correspondents which refer to his 
relations with Ellenborough. Secondly, there is a complete 
set of Ellenborough s letters to Bentinck during his Presi- 
dency of the Board of Control. Thirdly, there are numerous 

l By kind permission of the Duke of Portland through Mr Philip Morell. 
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letters from Peter Auber, the Secretary at India House, 
and from various Directors who were in correspondence 
with Benlinch These coupled with Ellenborough s 
published Political Diary enable us to piece together a very 
fair picture of Ellenborough s ideas and conduct, of his 
relations with his colleagues, and of his colleagues reactions 
to him 


The first and perhaps the most startling result of reading 
these papers is an impression of Lord Ellenborough s 
duplicity in dealing with Bentinck This was one of the 
charges levelled against him by smarting civilians during 
his Indian Governor Generalship * and none has been more 
hotly resented by his supporters 8 But in these papers it stands 
undeniably revealed His Diary shows his rooted distrust 
of Bentinck, in June, 1829, he showed a proposed letter 
to the Duke of Wellington recalling him, and again at the 
end of the year he talked in the same strain He quotes 
with evident approval the Duke of Wellington s strictures 
on Bentinck In June, 1829, the Duke said he "always 
expected some wild measures from Lord William Jtt e 

later the Duke ” seems to have suspected from the first t a 
Lord William would do some monstrous thing Bentinck, 
said the Duke, “ did everything with best intentions, but he 
was a wrong-headed man, and if he went wrong e wou 
continue wrong ' Bentinck “ was not to be trusted and we 


shall be obliged to recall him * , , 

In March, 1830, the Duke said they must look out for a 

new Governor General, whereupon the ready en oroug 
suggested his brother-m-law Hard.nge who actually succee- 
ded Ellenborough himself in 1844 In September, , 
Malcolm’s method of abolishing Suttee indirectly was a PP 
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ved by Ellenborough as ‘ f thus not putting it vainly forward 
as Lord William did in a pompous document.” 

Ellenborough ’s hostility to Bentinck was not confined 
to private letters It appeared in his public despatches which 
on at least two occasions assumed so presumptous a tone that 
the Directors wrote privately to explain that they had only 
signed * ‘ ministerially ’ ‘ under legal duress and entirely 
disapproved of them. 

The Duke’s distrust of Bentinck was of long standing, 
and had its origin m their personal friction in Spain in 1811. 
But Ellenborough ’s distrust was a spontaneous growth. He 
detected m Bentinck just those weaknesses which others 
later found in himself — hastiness, ill-considered judgment 
and pomposity. 

This is Ellenborough ’s opinion of Bentinck. What effort 
at the same time was he making to work with his colleague, 
whom he knew to be faced with the odious and delicate task 
of retrenchment ^ Ellenborough became President of the 
Board of Control m September, 1828. It was usual then, 
as it still is, for the President and Governor-Oeneral to 
maintain a private correspondence m which ideas could be 
more freely exchanged than m the pompous circumlocation 
which composed the official despatches. One would have 
expected a correct if not a cordial tone. But there was, m 
fact, no tone at all. A great silence enveloped the India 
House. For eight months since Lord Ellenborough ’s 
accession to office to the 19th May,” wrote Bentinck 6 to his 
brother, ” I did not receive a single line from him ” Ellen- 
borough’s letter ^ of May 19 fi was the famous one which 
announced that we have^a great moral duty to perform 
to the people of India. It enabled Metcalfe to write one 
of the most magnificently sombre of his Minutes, which ex- 
plained that while we undoubtedly had this duty to perform, 

8 Bentinck Papers Bentinck to the Duke of Portland. Nor 5, 1829 

C Ibid Ellenborough to Bentinck, May 19, 1829, 
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we could not possibly afford to perform it, and that our 
government might break down at any moment It gave 
Bentinck a cue which he was already taking for himself in 
the matter of Suttee It contained a characteristic touch in 
this question with regard to the capital — 

“ Shall Calcutta remain the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment or shall the Governor-General reside as Emperor at 
Agra ? Or shall he Lice the first Turkish Sovereigns, have 
no palace but his Camp, and date from his Imperial 
Stirrup ?” 

The letter ends thus — 

11 1 sincerely assure you that 1 do not know the man 
in whom I should place more confidence than I do in you, 
or whose government would, in my opinion, afford greater 
prospects of advantage to India and to England 1 

entirely rely upon your zeal, your firmness and your 
discretion ’ 

On June 15, he heard that Bentinck had suffered from 
sun-stroke and wrote to him 1 * no greater misfortune could 
befall India than that of being even temporarily depnved 
of your services ” 

Ellenborough's first letters would therefore seem to have 
made up m warmth what they lacked m promptitude 
But they were written before he had received the propos 
which he so much disapproved We should therefore expect 
an abrupt change of tone But this is not the case Just after 
he had (on June 18) drafted his proposed letter recalling 
Bentinck, he wrote (on July 6) that he disapproved of his 
action ‘with extreme regret The tone of the letter is 
indeed cooler, but there is no hint of impending recall or 
even a serious breach There followed four rather colour 
less letters on administrative topics But 111 January, 

1 Bentinck P.perai EUenbonxigh to Bentinck* Jane 15 1»29 

* Ibid j EH lenbo rough to Bcnrtnr.k, July 6 1829 
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Ellenborough had recovered the u?e of his pen. Just after 
he had recorded with approval that at Madras they did 
consider Bentinck an “ honest man/’ he wrote (on Jan. 2) 
commiserating with him on his unpopularity. (< It is very 
hard upon you to be made to suffer for the errors of your 
predecessors. It is not your obedience to positive orders 
but the disobedience of preceding Governments which 
have led to your undeserved unpopularity . . . Your 

Lordship may act fearlessly in the path of duty, for you 
may be assured that the King’s present Government is not 
one which will ever desert a faithful public servant whose 
firm and conscientious discharge of his public duty may 
make him the object of attack.” 8 

Within a few weeks Ellenborough was proposing . his 
brother-in-law as Bentinck’s successor. 10 

In August, 1 830, when a despatch with regard to the 
Nagpur Treaty was on its way from whose violent language 
the Chairman wrote to Bentinck dissociating the Directors, 
Ellenborough wrote to Bentinck (Aug. 11) “here I must 
express my admiration of the zeal and assiduity and the 
excellent intention with which you devote yourself to the 
extensive and harassing duties of your great office. You 
may rest assured that I do you full justice.” 11 

Finally, m his farewell letter (Nov. 26), Ellenborough 
wrote, I cannnot terminate my correspondence with you as 
President of the India Board without expressing to you my 
sincere thanks for the candour with which you have at all 
times communicated your opinion to me, and my satisfaction 
at leaving the Government of India m your safe hands 

t » 

Bentinck, of course, had other sources of information 
than his correspondence with Ellenborough. He was quite 

5 R *’ r m ,1c k P*p-r« Ellenborough to Bentinck, Jnn 2, 1830 
'* Ellenl'craugh's Political Diary, Mar 8, 1830 

1 Bentirct. Paper* EUtnborough to Bentinck, Aug 11, 1830 
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aware of Ellenborough s influence over the Duke of Welling- 
ton who was said to allow him more latitude than any other 
member of his Cabinet , he was also well aware of the 
Duke s distrust of himself, which had its origin in the per 
sonal friction in Spain m 1811 He also knew of the 
Directors intense dislike of their " prancing West End 
chief It is therefore hardly surprising that he should write 
to his brother in 1830 “ 1 cannot think him (Ellenborough) 


friendly to me 1 am sure he is not though perhaps it would 
be difficult for me to find any positive proof of the fact ’ u 
This episode leaves no doubt of the impression of 
duplicity created by Ellenborough, not only in his maturity 
ns Governor General, but in his first year of office as a 
young and rising politician The method was ingrained in 
the man, and the resulting impressions were life long But 
to pronounce at once the Psalmist s verdict of a double 
minded man, unstable in nil his ways ’ would be to exagge- 


rate unduly what was only one facet of a singularly complex 
personality The appearance of deception was certainly 
there, but real duplicity requires an intention to deceive as 
well as the appearance This is not borne out by the rest of 
the evidence, which suggests another explanation Ellen 
borough s temperamental exuberance led him, all through 
his life, to extremes of action and reaction which made any 
sort of consistency impossible The appearance of double- 
mindedness was produced by the fact of instability 8 
mutability of conduct was caused by his fixity of tempera 
ment Ellenborough was, in fact, the prisoner and martyr of 
his temperament, a temperament which rendered him essen 
tially unfit for public business This is condemnaUon enoug , 
and it is unnecessary to twist the dagger further in the wou 


by adding the charge of deliberate duplicity 


n Bentinck Paper, Bentinck to the Dolce of Portland Nor M 1830 
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This leads to the second result of these papers. It is 
the revelation of the Ellenborough temperament, as volatile, 
as tempestuous, as pompous and as unpredictable as during 
his Governor-Generalship fifteen years later. There are the 
same flashes of insight also, all too soon obscured by the 
driving clouds of vanity and imperiousness. There is the 
same inability to work with any but subordinates, and the 
same false judgment of men. Ellenborough had Chatham s 
incorrigibility of temper and some of his imaginative genius, 
but none of his judgment of men and situations He could 
only live by dictating, and when the opportunity came to 
him, he could not dictate aright. For lack of it, one of the 
most brilliant of 19th century politicians, and the most formi- 
dable orator of his day, was a sustained lif e-long failure. 

The first thing which strikes the observer is his over- 
bearing temper. It is this which is the real explanation of 
his apparent duplicity When Bentmck proposed to move 
the capital up-country he was really incensed, not so much 
at the proposal itself, but at Bentmck’s idea of carrying it out 
without first humbly submitting it to himself as the superior 
authority. He himself had only just suggested such a possi- 
bility (m his letter of May 1 9) . He therefore vented his 
outraged sense of dignity by proposing Bentmck’s recall, 
while all he could say to Bentmck was to express his 
“ extreme regret ” and the disapproval of the plan, and a 
year later, when Bentmck had followed this rebuff by a long 
Minute repeating his proposal, to talk vaguely of a “legal 
difficulty.” What riled him about Bentmck was his indepen- 
dence of the seat of all wisdom and authority — himself, 
Bentmck s mdependence of the home authorities was but a 
shadow of Ellenborough' s own fifteen years later, but this 
only illustrates his temperament the more clearly. When 
m London Ellenborough was sure that all Indian authori- 
ties were as clay in the hands of the Presidential potter ; 
when in India he was equally sure that the man on the 
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spot was the final arbiter of policy It is a pity that this 
picture of political eccentricity was never completed by the 
spectacle of Ellenborough as Chairman of the Company 

In one thing Ellenborough concurred heartily with Ben 
tinch — in the necessity of dealing strongly with insubordina- 
tion in the services On this subject his assurances of support 
were frequent and genuine 

“ It is very hard upon you to be made to suffer for the errors 
of your predecessors It is not your obedience to positive 
orders but the disobedience of preceding Governments which 
have led to your undeserved unpopularity Your Lordship 
may act fearlessly in the path of duty, for you may rest 
assured that the King’s present Government is not one which 
will ever desert a faithful public servant whose firm and 
conscientious discharge of his public duty may make him 
the object of attack u 

In this matter Bcntinck was of course carrying out the 
orders of the home authorities Defiance of Bentinch meant 
to Ellenborough defiance of lus own authority and his course 


was quite clear 

Ellenborough's attitude to the Court was of a piece with 

his attitude to the Governor General They were subordi- 
nates, intermediaries for the enforcement of his own wiU 
When their own authority was challenged, they must be 
supported, as in the half batla controversy When they 
ventured to disagree with the President they must be put down 
with a “strong hand ” “The circumstance which surprises 
me most, 11 he wrote. “ is the little attention which the local 
governments seem to have paid on too many occasions to 
the orders of the Court of Directors They seem to forget 
that these orders are the King’, order, transmitted through 
the channel of the court and of this Board 8 0 


1* Bentlnck Paper. EDenboroagh to ^nllnclH 2. 1830 

t< /bfcL Ellenborough to BenUnck, July 6 1829 
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all the unportant matters which will come before you m the 
Upper Provinces To state the truth what 1 have seen of 
members of Council has not given them a high place m my 
estimation They are selected much more on account 
of their seniority than their fitness and seem to serve much 
more to embarrass the Government than to enlighten it ” 
Whenever unfortunately they have been placed in chief 
command bad government has been the consequence In 
my opinion the Chiefs of all the Provinces should be sent 
from Home and carry out with them unbiased minds and 
unprejudiced and unjobbing dispositions We have of late 
undoubtedly seen at Madras and at Bombay very great Men 
educated in India , but these have been rare and 1 regret to 
say the race of Great Men seems to be disappearing at least 
as fast m India as anywhere else 1 have had doubts of the 
expediency of maintaining those members of Council 1 am 
inclined to think Lieut -Governor would answer a useful 
purpose The Governor might obtain information and 
opinions whenever he pleased It seems to me he should be 
what Heads of Boards in England are in practice 
A few weeks later he writes — 

“ But without being really responsible they (the Native 
officials) do practically a great deal now through the weak or 
corrupt or indolent Europeans they serve 

Examples of Ellenborough’s hasty judgments are also 
easy to find There was his famous indiscretion with regard 
to Sir Peter Grant, the Chief Justice of Bombay There was 
his voile jacc on the subject of the capital On 19th May, 
1829, he himself suggested the possibility of moving it to 
Delhi or Agra In June he was suggesting the 0 

Benbnck because he had proposed a temporary removal to 

“ Buttock . Councillor* Bllli to «” Mctolfo wd ** 

l**dina cMUaO of tie day the other fpeclaUy chaatn to • crT ® 

* Bendftck Paper. : Ellenborouah to BentJnck Sop L 23 
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the Upper Provinces. And there was the question of the 
disbandment of six regiments, when Ellenborough reversed 
former orders and insisted that this was the necessary in- 
ference from those orders themselves. Bentinck wrote to 

Auber (Secretary to the Court) on" this, “ I think I can 

\ 

venture to affirm that it was equally remote from the imagina- 
tion of the late President of the Board of Control and of 
every Director by whom the said despatch was signed.” 19 

There is finally Ellenborough’ s inability to get on with 
any colleagues m any situation He did not even enjoy the 
loyalty of his own parliamentary subordinate, Lord Ashley. 
He wrote to Bentinck that the Directors and himself were 
warmly behind him ‘ ‘ m spite of the Bengalees and the India 

House.” 20 The Directors could hardly find words to express 

\ 

their feelings, and their letters form a series of variations on 
the theme “ How long, Oh Lord, how long ?” One or two 
extracts must suffice Peter Auber wrote in 1830 that “the 
Chairs do not agree in opinion or views with Lord Ellen- 
borough and in truth 1 think nothing is wanting but a fair 
opportunity to get rid of him. His haste and indiscretion 
counterbalance all his talents which are considerable.” 21 
John Ravenshaw wrote early in the same year, “ He is cer- 
tainly the most harmful President we ever had. He is 
clever no doubt 1 wish he had more common sense and 
better judgement ” 22 Six months later, the Secret Committee 
recorded a minute on the despatch with regard to the Nagpur 
Treaty. “ The Secret Committee think it due to themselves 
to record that in signing a Despatch to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, prepared in conformity with the Board’s Draft dated 
the 29th ult., they have acted purely ministerially. .” 28 

19 Bentinck Papers Bentinck to P Auber, Mar 24, 1830 
29 Ibid Ashley to Bentinck, June 24, 1829 

21 Ibid P Auber to Bentinck, June 29, 1830 i 

22 Ibid Ravenshaw to Bentinck, Feb 1, 1830 

23 Minute of the Secret Committee, Oct I, 1830 
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A year later when Ellenborough had been succeeded by 
Charles Grant, Ravenshaw looked back on the past with 
a shudder 

“ He (Grant) is a perfect gentleman however, and no 
Dictator, vain, conceited, which is a great improvement 
on what we have had If things had remained as they 
were I doubt if 1 should have taken the Chair — for 1 do 
not think I could have worked with such a man as we 
had The Duke 1 would have had perfect confidence in— 
but strange to say he allowed Lord Ellenborough to act 
according to his will more than any other member of the 
Cabinet, and his Grace would have been m many a scrape 
had matters gone on in the same way much longer You 
have seen some samples of the prancing of the genius 1 
allude to— and Metcalfe has given him more than one 
capital rebuke ' ' 

But this picture would not be complete if mention were 
not made of the brighter side of Ellenborough's poliUcal 
character — his flashes of insight and imaginative genius 
When the mood was on him he saw further and deeper than 
any other statesman of his time Like Munro. Elphinstone 

and Macaulay, he realised that Ind.a ^stun^o arnica. 

transformation under the impact of the es 

that the British Government should guide it He no y 

flaw that in India “ we have a great moral duty to perf 

bah, .1.0 nW >t»« > 1 ". “"Vv 

ST L? <X. — •* ™ ■■ 

first . 
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My wish is that they should act ostensibly with the 
honour, the responsibility and the emoluments of Office. 
We cannot govern India financially without this change of 
system We cannot govern it well without it, and we do 
not deserve to be permitted to govern it at all without it.” 25 

He was as conscious as Metcalfe of the frailty of the 
British dominion in India and prophetically aware of the 
necessity of fostering the devotion of the Indian as well as 
the European troops. “ I wish you would devise,” he 
wrote, “ some mode of elevating the character of the 
soldiers by civil privilege and distinction. We must keep 
India by his devotion and 1 would make that my fixed 
object. India was won by soldiers and statesmen, and we 
must not allow lawyers to lose it.” 26 One of the last of his 
Mmutes before he left office contained elaborate suggestions 
in this direction. 27 The attraction of civil employment for 
officers was to be diminished by giving slower promotion to 
such men and deducing their army pay from their civilian 
salaries. They would thus not receive double pay, but only 
the benefit of the difference of the two scales. The sepoys 
were to have more frequent furlough, to be kept nearer their 
homes, and to have vocational schools to fit them for civil 
posts. They were to be encouraged by the appointment of 
extra native officers and the militarisation of the police, 
which would accelerate promotion. 

Ellenborough realised that Calcutta was an unsuitable 
centre for an all-India empire While he considered Meerut 
(Bentinck’s proposed headquarters) bad — though he himself 
had suggested Agra — he considered Calcutta worse. He 
was in fact the first English statesman to think of India not 
merely as a number of administrative units, but as a single 
entity, with a political “personality” of its own. . This, 

• 

26 Bentinck Papers Ellenborough to Bentinck, Sept 23, 1830 
6 Ibid 

57 Minute by Lord Ellenborough, Nov 19, 1830 
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concepbon led him to desire the name of the King for that 
of the Company as the ruler of the country It was a true 
insbnct, as later history proved, but this was one of the few 
matters upon which he failed to influence the Duke of 
Wellington Above all, he realised that India must be 
governed by imaginabon and not merely by the civilian 
shibboleth of administrative convenience It was not 
Ellenborough’8 imagination which was wrong even during 
his Governor-Generalship, but imaginabon run not, imagina- 
bon distorted from all semblance of reality by a vaulbng 
vanity and egobsm 

These papers make it clear that the Ellenborough of 1828 
was essentially the same man as the Ellenborough of 1842 
He wns not merely a man who had developed rapidly, 
he was a man who never developed at all His judgment 
wgjs arrested and warped by his vanity while his mind and 
imagination soared to Olympian heights In the earlier as 
in the later periods, we see the same brilliance, the same 
dictatonal temperament, the same lack of judgment of men 
and things Ellenborough was, in fact, what he so much 
condemned Sir Peter Grant for being, a wild elephant In 
1828 he trumpeted in an office, and the lame elephants of 
Leadenhall Street had much ado to control him In 1842 he 
trumpeted all over India and there was no one to control 
him Those who have defended Ellenborough s Indian 
government have pointed to just those good qualibes which 
were evident in his first Presidency of the Board his imagi- 
nabve insight and his occasionally sound proposals But 
that cannot outweigh m the pohbcal scale the defects of his 
temperament It was a temperament which would have 
caused him to fail anywhere in a posibon of sole reponsi i 
hty and the importance of these papers is that they prove 


° CoIcWer Lori EBenbcnagh . Politic) Dlmt J™= 10. 1829 I « 
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temperament not to have been the result of a gradual 
development but a permanent possession. Like the Caesar 
he would so much have liked to be, he was as true fixed 
as the Northern Star. His tragedy was that the fixation 
was not in judgment or will, but in vanity and love of 
power When it is remembered that all this must have 
been well-known to his colleagues and contemporaries, his 
repeated selection for Indian office is not very creditable to 
English political judgment. But was India sacrificed so that 
the English cabinets could sleep o’ nights ^ Even so. Peel 
and Derby had some bad dreams The Indian elephant 
was patient and his back was broad, but it was not in the 
end broad enough for the first of the prancing proconsuls. ' 


/ 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN ASIATIC POLICY 

Mr S N Banerji, M A 

Motiindra College Patiala 

The object of this paper is to describe the initial stages 
of the diplomatic intercourse into which the Anglo-Indian 
statesmen entered with some of the Asiatic States for the 
purpose of safeguarding their interests in India It may be 
supposed for obvious reasons that the need of an external 
policy did not arise till the British acquired a predominant 
position in India It may be so But, in point of fact, the 
policy was initiated by the Marquis of Wellesley some time 
before the attainment of that status , and the policy was 
forced upon him by certain circumstances which necessitated 
a widening of the diplomatic vision It is perhaps arguable 
that a Governor General, less broad and less assertive in his 
views than Wellesley, would not have gone so far to provide 
remedies for the prospective peril to British possessions m 
India But the fact is there , and the diplomatic history 
commences with his assumption of office in 1 798 

From my point of view, the central fact of the situation 
during the last two years of the 1 8th century was > the appre- 
hended invasion of India by Zaman Shah of Afghanistan 
The Durrani menace engaged Wellesley’s attention almost 
from the time of his arrival in Bengal, and obsessed mm 
and influenced his action far the following three years 
Zaman Shah wrote to the Earl of Momington 
operation against the Marathas in expelling them m 
and m restoring Shah Alam to his former position 
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was refused ; and the refusal was taken by the Afghan ruler 
in the light of an act of disobedience, even of enmity. From 
this time Zaman Shah’s avowed object was not only to 
extricate the House of Timur from the Maratha control but 
also “ to advance to Lucknow and then to the British pro- 
vinces, if circumstances favoured his progress.” 1 

To realise his ambition, he had undertaken three invasions 
during 1 795-98, and twice pushed on to Lahore ; but on each 
of those occasions he had to hurry back home to tackle 
dangers to his own kingdom. But he never abandoned his 
intentions on Hindustan which his grandfather had found 
so easy to overrun Further he is understood to have been 
encouraged in his object by Ghulam Mohammad of 
Rohilkhand and Tippu Sultan of Mysore. There was an 
additional source of satisfaction to th^ invader in the aid 
offered by Vezier Ali, the deposed Nawab of Oudh The 
latter promised to Zaman Shah 3 crores of rupees and an 
annual subsidy of 35 lakhs m case of his restoration The 
rumoured reappearance of the Afghan invader in Hindustan 
and the possibility of a call-to-arms to some of the local 
rulers constituted a potential peril which it was the duty of 
Wellesley to avert. So he concerted plans. On the one 
hand, he discussed the formation of a defensive league with 
the Country Powers — the Marathas, the Rajputs and the 
Sikhs — which would fight against Zaman Shah’s hordes at 
some distance from the British border ; and on the other 
hand, he sent agents to Persia to create troubles for the 
Afghan ruler in his home country It is the latter device 
which demands our special attention. 

There was another source of anxiety in the activities of 
the two European powers, France and Russia The remote- 
ness of this danger might at first sight make it of little 

1 Wellesley to Craig, Fort William, September 16, 1798, Parliamentary Papers, 
Vol 15, 1806 
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account But Wellesley, saturated as he was with anti 
Galhcanism, believed in the reality of the danger from 
France Indeed he had good reason to be cautious for 
England was then at war with France and Napoleon was m 
Egypt endeavouring to create a base for further activities m the 
east Against the French aggression also Wellesley planned, 
among other things, to erect a barrier m Persia which was 
to be bound by treaty to British interest 

The Russian menace, at that remote date, was more 
imaginary than real But there was, however, some ground 
for fear Catherine II had entertained hostile designs on 
India , and De St Genie had submitted a plan to her in 
1791 It led to nothing definite, and the subject was 
allowed to rest till 1 800 when Paul proposed a joint invasion 
of India to Napoleon The proposal waB followed by action 
The Ataman of the Don Cossacks was ordered to mobilise at 
Orenburg A part of the army crossed the Volga and 
reached the plains of Orenburg whence, however, it was 
recalled on account of the assassination of the Tsar 
Orenburg was a far cry from the bank of the Indus , and the 
physical difficulties of the way were stupendous and were 
perhaps unknown to Napoleon and Paul However wild the 
scheme might appear, the fact was there that in 1 800 the 
Tsar ordered an army to make preparaUons for a march on 


India 

Wellesley regarded the friendship of Persia as the i best 
means of warding off the outside aggression threaten y 

Afghanistan, France and Russia Hence to Persia 1 

attention was mainly directed , its alliance was to be won an 
it weis to be used as an instrument to keep Zaroan 
check and to oppose the passage of a French or a Russian o 
a combined army through that country 

The Shah was to be sounded m the first stance 

the man employed for the purpose was Mehdi 

was acting as the Company s Res.den! at Bushtre 
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seems to have been chosen, or his name suggested, by Jona- 
than Duncan, Governor of Bombay. He was a Persian 
naturalised m India and was for some time in the service of 
the Nizam. Whatever his antecedents, he was an adroit 
diplomat well-fitted for the task entrusted to him. He was 
instructed “to take measures to induce the Court of Teheran 
to keep Zaman Shah in perpetual check without any decided 
act of hostility , ’ ’ and for the purpose he was permitted to 
spend at his discretion two or three lakhs of rupees. At the 
same time the Governor-General pointed out that “ the 
plan of subsidizing the whole army of Persia was more 
extensive and expensive than the circumstances seemed to 
require.” 

Early in 1 798, Mehdi All Khan opened correspondence 
with the Court of Persia and it was followed by a visit to 
Teheran in the autumn .of the next year. Alike in corres- 
pondence and in conversation » he tried to inflame the sectarian 
animosity of Fateh All Shah against the Afghan ruler. He 
represented Zaman Shah as having committed atrocities on 
the Shiahs of Lahore, thousands of whom had fled from the 
area and foufld a hospitable shelter in British territory. 
Hence to check Shah Zaman Shah would be a service to 
God and Man As for the British, they were Conscious of 
their strength and did not at all fear an Afghan invasion. 
As an instance of their strength he mentioned how 700 brave 
soldiers had routed 3,000 men of Siraj-ud-dowla on the field 
of Plassey. Two suggestions were made. One was that 

l 

Mahmud and Firoz, Zaman Shah’s fugitive brothers, were 
to be helped with an army to invade Afghanistan , and the 
other was that the Shah should take the field m person for 
conquering Khorasan, Kandahar and Herat, all of which 
were then included in the Afghan empire. Mahmud’s 
expedition to Afghanistan had already been decided upon in 
1798 before Mehdi All’s suggestion was received ; and his 
letter urging the Shah to the Khorasan enterprise reached 
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Fateh Ah Shah when the Persian army was actually on the 
march to the objective Thus these two expeditions of 1 798 
and 1799 were not due to the instigation of Mehdi All Both 
of them were unsuccessful But they awoke Zaman Shah 
to a sense of danger from the west , and they did, in point 
of fact, have the effect of withdrawing the Durrani invader 
from Lahore to Peshawar The British proposal to foment 
discord m Afghanistan or to keep its ruler preoccupied met 
with a ready response from the Shah because it was a 
proposal that accorded very well with his personal ambi- 
tion and also with the temper and policy of the Persian 
Court 

Mehdi All's instigations and the pecuniary assistance, 
actual and prospective, from the British, stimulated the Shah 
to fresh efforts It was not till 1 802 that Khorasan was 
annexed to Persia , but in 1800 Prince Mahmud succeeded 
in defeating and blinding Zaman Shah Thus the imme- 
diate object of British diplomacy was achieved But it is 
difficult to decide how much of the success of Mahmud was 
due to the support of the Shah and how much to the assist 
ance of the Barakzai brothers, particularly Fateh Khan, 
whom Zaman Shah had unwisely alienated The Afghan 
menace was a passing phase It flickered out and was 
extinguished chiefly by domestic broils This, however, 
did not interrupt the course of diplomatic intercourse with 
Persia When in Afghanistan the position of Zaman Shah 
was becoming more and more unstable, Capt Malcolm was 
on his way to the Court of Teheran to conclude a formal 
treaty of friendship 

Medhi Ah Khan had prepared the ground for future 
work the credit for which belongs to him, though the tas , 
as has been hinted above, was not so difficult In more 
one despatch Wellesley refers to him in terms of praise 
The object he strove for was of a hmited and I temporary 
nature His work was to be extended and comp et y 
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British envoy * for, Wellesley stated, 2 the natives were 
not fit for higher diplomacy, nor did they possess sufficient 
knowledge of the political interest of the British. ' Hence 
Capt. Malcolm was sent out to take up the thread of the 
negotiations begun by Mehdi Ali and, by following it up, 
to conclude a comprehensive treaty of amity and defence 
with Persia. Medhi Ali had been deputed to stir up the 
Shah against the Afghan ruler Malcolm’s scheme in- 
i eluded, in addition, the providing of remedies against the 
French danger. He stated that “ to relieve India from the 
annual alarm of Zaman Shah’s invasion, to counteract the 
possible attempts of the French and to restore trade to some 
parts of Persia were the leading objects of his journey.” 

The political treaty of January 28, 1 801 , contained two 
sets of provisions. One set concerned Afghanistan. In case 
the Afghan kmg invaded India, the Shah would lay waste and 
desolate the Afgan dominion. In case of war between 
Persia and Afghanistan, British help m the shape of “ many 
cannons and warlike stores ’ ’ was promised to the former , 
and when concluding peace with the Shah, the Afghan king 
should stipulate to abandon all designs on British possessions 
in India. These provisions against Afghanistan were of little 
practical utility for, the frequent change of rulers and the" 
consequent disorder made that country now too weak to be a 
source of danger. 

The other provisions of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1801 
were directed against the French. Should they commence 
war on Persia or attempt to settle with an army with a view 
to establishing themselves on any of the islands or shores of 
Persia, the contracting parties stipulated to act m co-operation 
for their expulsion and extirpation. The Shah also agreed 
not “ to grant any place of residence to any of the great men 


* To the Secret Committee, September 28, 1801 
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of the French nation on any of the islands or shores of 

Persia 

The Malcolm Treaty was only one m the senes of steps, 
taken since 1798, to prevent French advance or to counteract 
French propaganda An idea may be given of the activities of 
France and how the Bntish statesmen countered them Here 
it may be remarked that the activities of France had, in the 
eighteenth centurj , set the English Company on the path of 
empire-building in India , and at the dawn of the nineteenth, 
they launched the said Company upon an Asiatic policy 

On the outbreak of Anglo French war in 1793 France 
had sent agents to the Middle East, of whom Bruguiere and 
Olivier arc worth mentioning They travelled in the 
assumed character of botanists through Aleppo and Baghdad 
to Teheran , and it was given out that M Olivier was there 
on a commercial mission The Bntish Resident at Basra 
reported about him to the Government of Bombay , and the 
Residents at Basra and Bushirc were instructed to arrest the 
French agents Olivier safely got buck to France in 1 798 
It may be that these agents recommended, as a means to an 
end, the French occupation of Egypt Further, at Muscat 
there were Frenchmen who supplied Napoleon in Egypt 
with information on which he built his dream of an eastern 
empire Nepoleon was in Egypt in 1 798 and for over a year 
he earned on campaigns in that country and in Syria e 
aimed a blow at Britain s eastern possessions which he 
intended to reach via the Red Sea or the Persian u 
appears from a letter of Henry Dundas to the EmJoI 
Grenville, dated 13th June, 1798 that Napoleon preferred 
the latter route “ he would march to Aleppo, cross e 
Euphrates and by following the Euphrates and the 1 igris 
descend to the Persian Gulf and thence proceed along the 


coast to the Indies l 

To counteract the machinations o t e 
British Residents at Bagdad, Basra and us ire 


the 

asked 
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to be watchful ; and agreements were concluded with the 
Chief of Aden, the Imam of Senna and the Sultan of Muscat. 
Special attention was directed to Muscat because of its proxi- 
mity to India and because of the above-noted facts. Mehdi 
Ali Khan concluded on Oct. 2, 1798, a Qaulnamah with 
Sultan bin Ahmad (known as the Sayyid Sultan) who pro- 
mised to exclude the French and the Dutch from his domi- 
nion. This alliance was strengthened and a British agent 
was stationed there under the treaty of 1800 which Capt. 
Malcolm concluded while he was on his way to the Court of 
Persia. Sir John Bogle who went with Capt Malcolm 
remained at Muscat for services to the Sultan and he, in 
course of time, became the first Political Agent there. Sir 
John Kaye has expressed the opinion that “ Commerce and 
Medicine were the two side-gates to the great park of British 
diplomacy in the East.” Dealings with Muscat furnish an 
illustration of the remark. 

What has been said above does not exhaust all that was 
done to counteract the designs of the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of 1801, Wellesley took the offensive when he des- 
patched a force under Major-General David Baird to help 
Abercromby m Egypt. But Napoleon had already left 
Egypt ; and his successors, Kleber and Menou, found it 
difficult to secure a foothold there. Though Baird found 
little work for him, yet his arrival at Cairo with an army 
from India convinced Menou at Alexandria of the futility of 
further struggle m Egypt. 

With Baird’s expedition is associated a summons 8 which 
was sent to the Sheriff of Mecca, the Imam of Senna and 
the Sultan of Aden to join the British in expelling the French 
who had been desecrating Egypt and whose expulsion was 
necessary alike for the safety of Arabia and for the interest 


3 Fort William, March 19, 1801, 
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of the Mahomedan religion There does not appear to have 
been any response to this from the Chiefs of Arabia 

Wellesley was a practical politician , and sometimes his 
schemes were grandiose in conception In the foreign sphere 
he made an attempt to rouse the whole of Arabia and Persia 
against the external aggressors and make the rulers of those 
countries believe that their interest was identical with that of 
the British The fruit of the diplomatic endeavour was 
however not put to test For reasons not due to Wellesley 
the French evacuated Egypt The menace subsided and the 
Governor General turned to the practical work of a war 
against the Marathas Then he left India , and on his 
departure began a reaction against his policy The Malcolm 
Treaty was almost forgotten , and no notice was taken of it 
till the French menace again became grave in 1807 This 
only shows that Wellesley made a shrewder diagnosis of the 
situation The efflux of time might again have made the 
Persian alliance useless to later statesmen Nevertheless it 
had been of great practical importance at a time when 
Afghanistan could not be reconciled to British interest and a 
French force under a military genius was in Egypt which is 
the halfway house to India If the circumstances of the 
time be considered, the Anglo Persian Treaty would appear 
as a brilliant device against both Afghanistan and France 
But there are a few other things about the treaty and the 

diplomacy connected therewith 

The treaty of 1801 was inoperative, because it wastechm 
cally invalid Haji Khalil Khan, who was carrying it to 
Calcutta for exchange and ratification, was killed in an un 
fortunate melee in Bombay in 1 802 Three years ater g 
Nabi Khan came to India but he found the Anglo-Indian 
Government lukewarm, even cold On the other an , o 
help against Russia was imperatively need 
circumstances Fateh AH Shah was forced to entertain 
overtures of the French for alliance , an ere ong 
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obtained a footing at the Persian Court with an envoy for 
political intrigues and engineers and military officers for the 
army. Thus Wellesley’s belief that “ the firm alliance with 
Persia was not likely to be effaced by the intrigues of a rival 
power ” was not fulfilled Within six years from the date 
of its conclusion the very Power against which it was mainly 
directed established its influence at the Court of Teheran. 
Hence fresh effort had to be made to wipe off the French 
influence and to win back the straying friendship of the 
Shah. In consequence the Court at Teheran became for 
some time the battle-ground of European diplomats This 
time the British object wa9 achieved in 1809 by a royal 
envoy, Sir Harford Jones, whose work was hampered, 
though to a slight extent, by a counter-embassy from 
Calcutta. It would take us too far afield to note these 
embassies during 1808-10 of Sir Harford Jones and 
Brigadier-General Malcolm and the unseemly wrangling 
that ensued. But it may be noted that the verdict of history 
seems to go against the attitude and action taken by Lord 
Mmto and Brigadier-General Malcolm. 

Wellesley informed the Secret Committee of the 
Directors that Malcolm’s mission (of 1800) was conducted 
m such a way as to give to the Shah an impression of the 
power and liberality of the Company’s Government m India 
The Shah’s test of the British power was m the help render- 
ed to him against Russia. Help in the sense in which he 
understood it was never given to him. But as to liberality 
of the Company’s Government, he had no doubt. “ With 
the golden key Malcolm opened the door of friendship ” , 
and it was his favourite method of diplomacy In history, 
the missions to Persia are noted for the lavishness with 
which money was spent The Shah was led to believe that 
he could always rely on the Company’s Government 
for money. Once drugged with strong medicine, the system 
later on refused to respond to mild stimulants. But apart 
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from its effect on the Shah, the home authorities m England 
did not approve of the melhod of Malcolm , and it was one 
of the reasons why he was regarded in 1 807 as ‘ unsafe 
for the second mission, even though his claim was strongly 
pressed by Lord Minto The choice fell on Sir Harford 
Jones , and he was endowed with greater diplomatic 
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MOHAN LAL’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CAUSES OF THE INSURRECTION IN 

KABUL, 1841-42 

Dr. Hariram Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Forman Christian College, Lahore 

Introduction 

Mohan Lai, traveller, author and diplomatist, was 
born at Delhi m 1812 in a family of noted Kashmiri 
Brahmins. His grand-father, Raja Mam Ram, was a courtier 
of the Delhi Emperor, and his father, Pandit Budh Singh, 
served as Persian Secretary to Mountstuart Elphinstone at the 
time of his Kabul Mission in 1808-09. 

Mohan Lai learnt Persian at home, and acquired 
efficiency in speaking and in writing it to such a degree that 
even the learned people in this language, in those countries 
where it is spoken as the mother-tongue, marvelled at his 
ability. 1 

He studied English at the Persian College, Delhi, for 
about three years. He spoke “ English with a good accent 
and much idiomatic propriety.” 2 3 About his style of writing 
the Editor of the Calcutta Englishman remarks : — 

He expresses himself with perfect clearness and in- 
telligibility m English, though not with very idiomatic 
correctness.” 8 

1 Dr J G Gerard to the Government of India, dated Ludhiana, 20th March, 1834, 
Book 50, letter 36, M S 

2 Havelock’s Narrative of the War tn Afghanistan, n, 149 

3 Quoted in Vincent Eyre’s Journal, Appendix E, p 412 
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In December, 1831, Mohan Lai accompanied Captain 
Alexander Bumes, in the capacity of an interpreter, on a 
journey into Afghanistan Turhistan, Khorasan and Iran 
Through all these wanderings, he won the opprobaUon of 
all his companions for “ displaying everywhere a rare union 
of zeal, tact and fidelity * 

He was an author of no mean repute On his return 
from travels in 1834, he “ published a journal of his tour, 
which, considered ns the work of an Asiatic in a foreign 
tongue, may be reckoned a most creditable production ’ * 
Twelve years later this work was again printed with an 
additional account of his journey across Sind and Afghanistan 
and visit to Europe At the same time he published his life 
of Dost Mohammad Khan, the Amir of Kabul, in two 
volumes 

From 1834 to 1837 he served at Bahawalpur and Multan 
in connection with the navigation of the Indus In 1838 he 
was attached to Alexander Bumes s " Commercial Mission ' 
to Kabul The same year, after the declaration of the 
First Afghan War, he was appointed assistant to Sir 
Alexander Bumes who was Assistant to the British Envoy 
and Minister at Kabul 

During the earlier parts of the campaign the British 
Government found the situation favourable, and everywhere 
success attended its arms Till October, 1 84 1 the pol.Uad 
atmosphere in Afghanistan was peaceful Dost o lamma 
Khan surrendered himself, and the British nominee, 


Shuja-ul Mulk, reigned in peace 

But there were certain unfavourable factors at work 
coupled with the sp.rit of selfishness disobedience, and 
indiscipline displayed by the high authorities ’ 

the pr.de of power and prosperity had blinded the BnUsh 


1 Havelock U 130 
« Ibid. 
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administrators and generals; and they committed terrible 
mistakes, even woeful blunders, so repeatedly that the whole 
country began to seethe with discontent and distrust. The 
sunshine of serenity gave place to the smoke of sorrow, and 
clouds of calamity arose everywhere, bursting ultimately 
with such fury and ferocity as to deluge all their 
power and prestige. The British officers and troopers were 
massacred, many men and women were taken prisoners ; 
and then prevailed a period of ignominy, humiliation and 
suffering, lasting from the 2nd of November, 1841 to the 
middle of September, 1842. 

Causes of Dost Mohammad Khan s Unpopularity 

Dost Mohammad Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Afghanistan, was a strong and sturdy ruler ; but this very 
fact disturbed the minds of the Afghan Chiefs, whether 
Durranis, Persians or others, as they could no longer let 
loose their forces of disruption and distrust So they were 
opposed to the Amir and were anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity to fish m troubled waters. 

The Amir turned out all the old Durrani and other 
Governors and high officers from their posts, and appointed 
his own sons m their places. He also treated his own 
relations with scant attention in comparison with his sons. 
For instance, he deprived his uncle, Nawab Mohammad 
Zaman Khan, of the Jellalabad country, and placed it m the 
charge of his son, Mohammad Akbar Khan Similarly, he 
seized the Ghilzai country from the control of Nawab Jabbar 
Khan, his elder brother by a step-mother. He behaved m 
the same manner with his nephew, Sardar Shams-ud-Din 
Khan, the Governor of Ghazni, and appointed his son, Haidar 
Khan, to that post. 

He had killed and destroyed several chiefs of Kohistan 
on account of their rebellious conduct. Their relations were, 
as a matter of course, bent upon revenge. 
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His army mainly consisted of cavalry, who were low 
paid, and forced to undertake long journeys Consequently, 
there was great disaffection 

It had been the practice with previous rulers to pay fixed 
allowances to the Mullas, Sayyids and other pnests, but 
Dost Mohammad decreased their allowances, and in many 
cases absolutely abolished them 

The labourers and artisans were employed by the Amn- 
io forced labour mostly without or with little wages The 
merchants were obliged to give forced loans which were 
never repaid He imposed several additional unjust revenues 
on cultivators, while hts servants and troops charged 
provisions and labour without payment 

Lastly, the Amir was trying to establish friendly relations 
with Mohammad Shah, King of Persia , and the people of 
Afghanistan who were Sunnis looked upon these negotiations 
with the Shias with misgivings 0 

Reasons /or the British Popularity 

On the other hand, the British cause was popular m the 
country from the start " The Afghans,’ says Mohan Lai, 
*' are by nature the most' avaricious -set of mankind The 
liberality and munificence of Mountstuart Elphinstone, while 
on a mission to Kabul in 1609, had excited their greed, and 
in supporting the British cause they found an excellent 
opportunity to enrich themselves 

The city of Kab ul in particular, and the country in general, 
were divided into two hostile religious camps, the Sunnis 
and the Shias The Sunnis formed the majority, and the 
Shias, mostly of foreign origin, distrusted the Government 
entirely consisting of the Sunnis They favoured the British, 
expecting to receive justice from them 

• Piper on the attain of Afshnni*t»n 29th June 1642, p«i* & *1 0161 

MJ 
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It was a general belief with the chiefs that by assisting the 
British Government, not only they alone would derive benefit, 
but also their descendants from generation to genera- 
tion The cultivators and merchants wished to see a 
foreign power planted in the country in order to escape 
extortion from the Amir. Some high dignitaries of the 
realm were jealous of the usurper’s power. Mohan Lai says, 
They caused disunion against the Barukzaee chiefs on our 
approach to Afghanistan.” The people in general dreaded' 
the British arms and were panic-striken on the approach of 
the British army. 7 

Wrong Policy of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk 

Such were the circumstances under which Shah Shujah- 
ul-MuIk was easily placed on the throne of Kabul in August, 
1839. Everything was done in the name of the Shah, and 
under his signature, but as a matter of fact the real power lay 
in the hands of the British officers who used the King as their 
creature. Shah Shuj‘ah-ul-Mulk chafed under such a policy 
and wanted to make his power felt. He, therefore, dropped 
a hint to his Afghan supporters that he wished to rule with- 
out the assistance of the British arms. 

The English officers carried on negotiations with the 
Afghan Chiefs directly, and settled terms, and even fought 
to coerce them. The Shah, finding that his authority was 
absolutely ignored, grew jealous ; and “ by the secret 
messages and sometimes by personal speech advised the 
chiefs of the country to disturb the peace and oppose the 
British arms under the apparent pretence of rebelling against 
H M.” By adopting such a line of action, the Shah had 
two objects in view. In the first place he considered that 
by causing continuous tumults in the country, he would 
have the British entirely depend upon him ; and m the 

7 Paper on the affairs of Afghanistan, dated 29th June, 1842, para 23, M S. 
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second place, he would be able to squeeze out large sums of 
money * from them 

The Shah aimed at having the Minister of his own choice, 
and in consequence conferred this post on Mulla Shikur, 
an old fellow who had been the K i n g 8 companion in exile 
He was unfit to perform the heavy duties of his charge He 
opposed the British policy secretly, but had not courage to 
contradict it openly He got mto touch with Mir Ghulam 
Quadir, the Kohistanis and other ring-leaders opposed to the 
British Government He employed Dya Ram and Sher 
Muhammad Khan to hoard up money by unlawful means 
Dady complaints were made to the English officers against 
the highhandedness of these two agents The Minister 
always promised to look mto these grievances, but privately 


encouraged them to pursue their course 

Against the usual practice prevalent m Muslim countries, 
the King s name was omitted from the Friday prayers 
probably with the ' connivance of Mulla Shikur and the Shah 
himself Sir Alexander Bumes sent Mohan Lai to the priest 
to enquire why such insolence was offered to the mg j 
and the answer was that the Shah was not the true mg 
according to the Muslim law, as he was supporte y t 
British arms The Minister took no notice of it as he wished 
to excite the religious hatred of the people against t em 
King also did not insist on its observance, clearly showing 

that though it was an insult to him, yet being fait 
religion he would not urge the Mulla to do so 7 

knew that the direct interference of the English m such 
matters would involve them m difficulties . 

Besides, Mulla Shikur openly told the heads of the 
that the King would throw off the yoke of the Bnhsh 
as he had his family back from Ludhiana Further, 


i j V, allow a r ri * n to *tab tb© 

1 The Shah wu ao fond of money that he m Macnagbten) 

of hii palm thwn open hli hand to give ft wiHinS 7 
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sent a crier in Charekar in Kohistan that Ghulam Khan (a 
strong supporter of the English) was a disloyal subject and 
not a Muslim. Complaints were made to the King, but he 
took no action against his favourite Minister. 

When Dost Muhammad Khan was defeated at Bamian, 
Mulla Shikur held secret conferences with the Kohistani 
chiefs and their powerful priest, Hafiz Ji. The Minister 
increased the pay of those who disliked the English and ill- 
treated those who favoured them. When Dost Muhammad 
descended in the Ghorbund valley, the Kohistani chiefs 
created disturbances Prince Timur and Sir Alexander 
Burnes marched in that direction to punish the chiefs and 
prevent Dost Muhammad from getting into the Koh-i-Daman. 
The Shah despatched Mansoor Khan Chaoos Bashi to the 
Envoy to advance him money to bribe the Kohistanis, and 
under this pretence he wanted to enrich himself. The Chaoos 
Bashi secretly incited the people to stand against the British 
troops for a few days, and then quickly retire to Kabul to 
wait upon the Shah. Sir Alexander Burnes asked the Shah 
to prevent the Chaoos Bashi from negotiating with the people, 
and requested the Envoy not to pay him any money. The 
result of it was that British troops fought bravely, and 
Dost Muhammad Khan surrendered himself to the English. 

The King then sent the Chaoos Bashi to Kandahar, and 
through him tried to induce Muhammad Taqi Khan, the 
Governor appointed by the English, to join the Durranis and 
rise in revolt. He informed Major Rankmson of the nature 
of the Shah’s message. The English protested to the King, 
who blamed the Chaoos Bashi, and, in order to justify himself, 
condemned him to be paraded in the streets of the city 
with blackened face and mounted on an ass. The Chaos 
Bashi in this condition lifted up his head and loudly cried 
in the bazaars that that was the punishment for obeying and 
serving the King . 9 


0 Paper on the afFnua of Afghanistan, dated 29th June, 1842, paras 24 42, M S 
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Mistakes in the British Administration 


Whereas the situation was worsening on account of the 
Shah 8 policy its process towards deterioration was quicken- 
ing with headlong rapidity owing to the mistakes of British 
administration also The Envoy forced the Kang to dismiss 
Mulla Shikur, and appointed Muhammad Usman Khan, 
an equally incapable man, in his stead It greatly added to 
the jealousy of the King and enhanced the difficulties of the 
English on account of his unpopularity with the people 

The new Minister cared little for the Shah The Minister 
seized the lands of the King s pnest and in spite of the 
repeated entreaties of the King the lands were never restored 
to the Sayyid "Through our interference, says Mohan 
Lai, “but entirely against the wish of the Shah, he appointed 
his elder son the agent to the pnnceat Candhar and the 
younger son Governor of Jellalabad He had animosity 
towards the Durrams and others on account of the murder of 
his father by them and in order to wreak vengeance upon 
them, he excited the suspicions and alarms of the British by 
fabricating stones against them Consequently, he secured 
the approval of the Envoy to reduce the pay of the Dunams 
Ghilzais, mullas and other chiefs He persuaded the Envoy 
to dismiss Humzah Khan, the Governor of the Ghilzai 
country, and attached this temtory to Jellalabad under tus 


Further, the King would not listen to any complaint of 
the people, saying that he was powerless before the Munster 
Then they waited upon Sir Alexander Burnes, w o, sen 
on to the Envoy The Envoy, under the influence of the 
Minister, “ considered him the best statesman, and sent the 
people back to Usman Khan In short, says ° ’ 

" we attended so much to the foolish advice of Mohame 
Usman Khan that we did not only displease the king 
disappoint our friends , but made the Dooranees, Giniz.es, 
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Kuzzilbashes, Caboolees, Kohistanees, our desperate 

• ’ > 10 

enemies . 

The Shah suffered not only on account of the Minister, 
but he was interfered with unnecessarily at every step 
He was not allowed to reward his friends and to punish 
his enemies. Mirza Haidar All, an exile with the King, 
and the medium of intercourse between the English and the 
Shah, was dismissed m the teeth of opposition from the 
King. The army was dissatisfied due to hasty reforms. 
The number of the servants of the chiefs and their pay 
were both reduced, while m settling internal disorders only 
the British troops were employed. It caused misgivings 
in the minds of the chiefs who believed that they would be 
dismissed from their posts by and by, as their services were 
not required. 

The people were reduced to a state of starvation. Too 
high prices were paid by the commissariat officers for giain, 
grass, meat and vegetables, etc., and the poor persons could 
not afford to pay so much. It became a general saying m the 
country that “ the English enriched the gram and grass 
sellers, etc., while they reduced the chiefs to poverty, and 
killed the poor by starvation 

The Indian troops and camp-followers abused the 
inhabitants by calling them “ Numii\ huram namurd ” 
(disloyal and coward) ; while the British and Indian troops 
both drank wine in the public streets and committed violence 
on women. Even the British officers did not abstain from 
these evils. Many of them lived m the city and openly 
caused the elopement of women of high families, while 
women were conveyed on horseback to the cantonments in 
the night. Mohan Lai quotes a few instances ; but purposely 
he does not give out the names of the officers concerned. 

IP Paper on the affairs of Afghanistan, dated 29th June, 1842, paras 43-50, Mohan 
Lai’s Letter to J R Colvin, Private Secretary to the Governor-General, dated Kabul, 
29th January, 1842, 41 C/62, M S 
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A favourite concubine of Abdullah Khan Ackakzai came 
to the house of a “ Sahab Log ” He could not get her 
back by repeated applications to that officer and then lodged 
a complaint with Sir Alexander Bumes Bumes did not like 
to write a letter on this subject, but sent one of his peons 
with the complainant, asking the English officer to restore 
the lady She was concealed and the Ackakzai chief was 
accused of a false complaint, abused by Bumes and 
turned out disgracefully 

Another officer won the heart of the favourite lady of 
Nazir Adi Muhammad, and she, crossing the wall by the 
roof, came to him Nazir complained to Bumes, but nothing 
was done The lady was openly sheltered in that officer s 
house and was brought to India afterwards 

A rich merchant had recently married a woman of his 
heart “ after great pains and exorbitant expense A 
European subordinate to the staff officer contrived her escape 
to his residence in the cantonment The merchant com 
plained to all the authorities, and offered a very large sum 
to the king to have his fair wife restored to him, but she 
was not given up He at last sat at the door of Sir William 
Macnaghten, and declared that he had resolved to put an 
end to his own life by starvation Sir William Macnaghten 
determined to restore the lady, but Sir Alexander Bumes inter- 
vened and threatened the poor man who fled to Turkistan 
Another officer enticed the favourite lady of Nawob 
Muhammad 7nman Khan, brother of ex-Amu Dost Muham 
mad Khan, and all his endeavours failed to get her bac 
When the officers wife joined him, the Afghan lady was 
deserted and left in a destitute condiUon 

In another case, the wife of Qudas Khan was brought 
and kept Similarly, the fiancee of Mu Aihma 
was never restored and was left absolutely unprovided for 
at Ludhiana 11 

» FoK^awnc.cJ Mohan Lai • Uje o/ Dot! AfohcmmoJ KUn B, J72M. 
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The English officers won several Afghan chiefs to their 
side by throwing temptations of money, lands and services. 
But when their object was achieved, their services were soon 
forgotten , and on the contrary they were left at the mercy , 
of their enemies. The pride of power had blinded the 
Britishers so much that even Sir Alexandar Burnes kept 
the highest grandees of the country ‘ ‘ waiting for hours 
near the door-keeper,” and then dismissed them “ by saying 
that we have no time.” 12 

Even bribing for spreading dissensions and causing 
assassinations was resorted to ; and then the promises were 
not strictly kept On the 5th November, 1841, Mohan Lai 
received the following letter from Captain J B. Conolly, the 
Envoy’s cousin and Political Assistant, “ Tell the Kuzzil- 
bash Chiefs, Shereen Khan, Naib Sheriff, m fact all the 
chiefs of Sheeah persuasion, to join against the rebels. You 
can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Shereen on the 
condition of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming 
all the Sheeahs and immediately attacking all rebels. This 
's the time for the Sheeahs to do good service Explain to 
them that, if the Soonnees once get the upper hand in the 
town they will immediately attack and plunder their part 
of the town ; hold out promises of reward and money ; 
write to me very frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well 
disposed to send respectable agents to the Envoy Try 
and spread nifak among the rebels. In everything that 
you do consult me, and write very often. Meer Hyder 
Purjabashi has been sent to Khan Shereen, and will see 
you. P.S. — I promise 10,000r upees for the head of each 

of the principal rebel chiefs.” 38 

On the 11th November, he again wrote to Mohan Lai, 
‘‘There is a man called Hadjee All, who might be 

13 41 C/161, para 141, MS 

U Quoted in Kay c's History of the War in Afghanistan, n, 202, Dura*d’s First 
Afghan War and its Causes, 364. 
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induced by a bribe to try and bnng in the heads of one or 
two of the mufsids Endeavour to let him know that 1 0,000 
will be given for each head, or even 15,000 rupees ” 11 

Mohan Lai selected two principal chiefs, and engaged 
two assassins, who received Rs 5,000 each in advance 
Both the chiefs were soon numbered among the dead but the 
remaining blood money was refused on the ground that 
contrary to the agreement the assassins had not brought in 
the heads 13 

Weakness o / British Statesmanship 

A very serious mistake that Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General of India, committed, was the appointment, 
m the same field of action, of two almost equally quail 
fied and equally ambitious men. Sir William Macnaghten 
and Sir Alexander Bumes Even at Rorce when the Army 
of the Indus was on its way to Afghanistan, Alexander 
Bumes had refused to proceed further in subordination to 
Macnaghten 10 While in Afghanistan, he seldom gave full 
co-operation to his superior Mohan Lai m his character 
istic way describes it thus, “ The lamented Sir William 
Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Bumes were not so unani- 
mous as the people of their character and ranks ought to be 
The former attended too much to the advices of Mohamed 
Oosman Khan (Minister) against the wish of the latter, who 
then stood as stranger to see everything going wrong , but 
such forbearance rnd silence in not rectifying the mistakes 
which threatened the British honour and fame were entirely 
inconsistent with the rules of service The following are e 
quotations from his note book, the few leaves of which felt 
into my hands after his death They confirm my opini 
on this subject Cabool. 8th September, 1641 My spirits 


« Kaye 11,218 

15 /fcftJ. D 263jDarmnd 366. 

11 Ufa of Doit Muhammad 11- 184* 
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are up Lord Auckland goes to England in January, and 
the Envoy, I hope, goes to Agra or Calcutta I am hardly 
to be blamed for I have no responsibility, and why should 
I work ? Yet it is clear that if I, had carried a hot corre- 
spondence with Lord Auckland as he wished, I must have 

c 

injured Macnaghten. In after days I hope to be able to 
applaud my own discretion I was great at the good 
Envoy’s self-complacency He hints, as Governor of Bom- 
bay he will be directed to control the politics of Afghanistan 
and he says that he may go through the Punjab to settle 
affairs there Why from first to last he has mismanaged 
all affairs ^ The Punjab Treaty is the (cause) of our present 
rebellion which was brought on by want of means and m 
consequence of cutting, yet Sir William is Governor of 
Bombay, the (cause) of all So I must change my standard 
of greatness and consider myself living in total error as to 
all that is passed, time will show Principles etc as I have 
said before, are bewildered on what Sir William’s claims 
to greatness are founded. Let Generals Fane, Cotton, 
Keane, and Elphms tone’s private letters be consulted and 
they would tell a different tale. 5 ’ 17 

The mutual disgreement between the. two highest digni- 
taries reacted greatly on the minds of the military officers. 
They seldom obeyed the wishes or even orders of their 
political heads In the morning of 2nd November, 1841, 
Sir Alexander Burnes’s house was besieged by only thirty 
persons who continued firing for about four hours, but 
in spite of his repeated requests not a single soldier was 
sent to his rescue, and as a result he along with Captain 
Broadfoot and his brother Charles Burnes was cut to pieces, 
and his house destroyed by fury and fire The treasury 
was pillaged and the godowns burnt. Everywhere the 
Britishers were attacked and assassinated. 18 

17 4] C/161, para 141, MS. 18 Ibid , paras 58, 59 , 41 C/62, M S, 
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On the 23rd December, 1841 , Sir William Macnaghten 
held an interview with Muhammad Akhar Khan out of the 
cantonments By way of precaution, he had ordered to 
keep two regiments ready for his assistance 

Sir William came out, was caught and shot, his head cut 
off, and his body dragged , and all this took place at mid-day, 
within a musket shot from the cantonments, but not a single 
soldier stirred out to save him, and not a single shot was 
fired on the enemy 10 

Two weeks later, they forced Major Pottinger, the Politi- 
cal Agent, to retire from Afghanistan, and consequently, 
thousands of them lost their lives under shots and snow , 
while the remaining English officers and ladies were taken 
prisoners M “I can hardly express in writing, ’ says Mohan 
Lai, “ the horrid scene I have witnessed, and the most 
disgraceful treatment the British Officers, ladies, and servants 
have received in this country Even in captivity some 
officers praised Muhammad Akbar Khan, and flattered 
him most imprudently by giving him the view of all the 
parliamentary speeches, and by assuring him that the English 
will not keep possession of Afghanistan but that it dis 
approved of the policy' of the Indian Government, and has 
ordered the evacuation of that country 

’» 41C/I6I pam. 90 91 92 42 C/62, MS 
* 4IC/I6I p™ 93-IOOj 41 C/62, M-S 
51 Life ofDott Mohammad 1! 425 24. 
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THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
QUEST FOR SETTLEMENTS IN 
THE EAST INDIES IN THE 
MID-EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Mr. S. N. Das Gupta, M.A. (Lond.), F.R Hist.S. 

Lucknow University 

One of the many remarkable instances of the haphazard 
way in which the British Empire has been built up in the East 
is to be found in the development by stages of British poli- 
tical influence and power m the Malay Peninsula and the 
contiguous islands of the Asiatic Archipelago The idea 
of a colony or an empire m the East Indies was far from 
the minds of the home authorities. Opmions as to the 
relative value of distant acquisitions were, for a long time, 
somewhat doubtful and vague. Even when the East India 
Company underwent a radical change of Situation and acquir- 
ed its political, military and territorial character, disposition 
at home was uniformly pacific and “ authoritative reproof ’’ 
was administered m cases of departures from the non-inter- 
vention policy to which Parliament gave a legal touch by the 
Act of 1784. Gradually, however, the narrow mercantilist 
conceptions of the 17th and 18th centuries, so essential for 
the preservation of commerce and providing a stimulus to 
the carrying trade of the country, fell into abeyance and the 
19th-century ideals of national imperialism came to be asso- 
ciated closely with advantageous exploitation of unprogressive 
races. 
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In reference to the Asiatic Archipelago, the attitude of 
unconcern is displayed m the constant expression of feelings 
of disgust and apprehension at the actions of the private 
traders and the subalterns of the Company in applying the 
commercial dividends of the most important branches of the 
domestic trade to their own advantage, and at the prospect of 
a mercantile company shouldering the functions of polmcal 
administration, entering into compacts and treaties with native 
potentates that involved augmentation of territories, increased 
expenditure and responsibilities With marked hesitancy 
the Government listened to the representations of Captain 
Francis Light to take advantage of the offer of Penang from 
the king of Quedah 1 the instructions to Edward Moncton, 
in his mission to Quedah, implied specifically the acceptance 
of terms favourable to trade and commerce and to avoid 
being entangled in military complications or trade intrigues 
Negotiations between Moncton and the king fell through 
mainly on political grounds when the Government refused to 
offer military aid to the king against his implacable enemy 
the Salengorians 1 I n the same spirit , the retrocession of Java 

occurred in 1816 and that of Malacca in 1819, and in the 
preliminary discussions of the Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1824 

Canning placed high the preservation of amicable relations 

with Holland even at the cost of the sacrifice of Singapore 
The Special Secret Committee, however, considered it more 
judicious to retain Singapore and relinquish the factory o 
Fort Marlborough and all the English possessions on t 
island of Sumatra 4 Thanks ^o the genius out 
ford Raffles, Singapore has now become not onJy a great 
distributing commercial centre but a naval arsena an 
most important strategic outpost of the Empire in 

* Factory Record*, Sumatra 15 

5 tr VI YYV 

* Transcript* of Dutch Record, at the India 0&*. Vol XXA. 

< Ibid VoL XXXI 
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A glance at the map will suffice to show the value of the 
control of the eastern seaboard of the Malay Peninsula to the 
Empire. A rich and increasing stream of Biitish trade 
skirts it for over 350 miles. The Archipelago, thus offering 
primarily an opening to commercial enterprise, developed 
ultimately an intrinsic imperial interest. 5 The two early 
English settlements of Bencoolen and Penang looked towards 
the West ; Singapore controlling, as it does, the passage-way 
to the China Sea looks towards the East. 

The circumstances that led to the establishment of the 
English East India Company are too well-known to be repeat- 
ed here. It is not, .therefore, the object of this paper to 
carry the reader seriatim through its early fortunes. The 
desire to find a market for woollens and the interest m the 
spice and pepper trade must be considered as constant 
factors which stimulated the early voyages towards China 
and the East. For over two decades since its inception, the 
efforts of the Company were thus centred not in the main- 
land of India but in securing trade privileges in the islands 
of the Archipelago. India was considered as inferior in 
commercial importance to these islands and her trade was 
looked upon as quite a subordinate branch of the general 
business. By the years 1612-13, the eastern commerce 
assumed a somewhat methodical shape and figures indi- 
cate the rapid growth of trade till 1620. Mun’s report 
shows that during the first twenty years of its existence its 
exports, in silver bullion, had amounted to £540,090 and in 
merchandise to £292,286, thus making a total of £832, 376. 6 

The early attempts of the Company exhibit a vigour 
and grit worthy of commendation In the great chain of 

5 The imperial value of Singapore was first made evident during the war with the 
Chinese in 1841 It was at Smgapore that' the fleet and military expedition made 
their rendezvous and Singapore was the real base of operations throughout the three 
campaigns that followed. 

6 Grant, History oj the E I Coy , p 20 
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islands stretching from the Malay Peninsula to New Guinea 
in the cast and to China in the north, where there was the 
least likelihood of obtaining permission to leave factors, 
the Company had secured privileges of trade and seized 
the opportunity to establish factories In Sumatra, it had 
trade with seven of the chief cities or ports “ though all sorts 
of difficulties m keeping up trade with Acheen had to be 
surmounted ’ In Java, the Company had factories at Bantam, 
Gracia, Jacatra and Japara , the unhealthmess of Bantam 
was a frequent source of complaint In Malacca, the Com 
pany do not seem to have settled any factories , in Patam 
the English were “ honourably received by the queen and 
country people 11 but with some disgust and distaste from 
the Dutch ' , Patam, it was remarked, “ was not worth 
the keeping ’ except for “ sale of cloth In Borneo, the 
English were carrying on trade with more or less success 
at Landah, Banjcrmassin, Sambas and Succadana, the best 
diamonds being procured from Succadana In Macassar 
in the Celebes, a factory had been settled In Pegu, Siam^ 
Camboja and Bankok the English were " well received ’ 
With China the Company carried on " ' a promiscuous trade ’ 
by means of “ junks plying between the English factories 
m Macassar, Siam and other places ’ Not till 1616 was 
any direct commercial intercourse between England and 
China established * Commercial intercourse with Japan was 
opened mainly through the efforts of William Addammes 
and factories were “ left ’’ at Firando, Osaka and Nagasaki 
Thus the extent of the operations of the English was very 
sweeping indeed and a long range of factories an agencies 


T GOmdai of State Paper* E-« India* •*** * Sdahur 

pp W-Irffl. , , . Comp*nr in October 1615 of 

* There is evidence of a considerable sale by , . p r /* 

iiL. VIA* Court Minutes of the L. I Coy 
Chin* Mocers, dishes roots rhubarb silk etc. 


Book HI pp 503-09 

9 Calendar of State Papers, East Indies 11513-1616) 
of the Empire of Japan* pp* 4{M5 


H*ldnyt Series, 


Memorials 
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were formed. Bantam was the principal seal of this eastern 
commerce and superintended all the factories comprised in 
what may be termed the “ Insuhnde " 10 It is to be observed 
that a secure footing was never obtained in the Moluccas or 
the Spice Islands proper, mainly due to the “ notorious 
injuries ” sustained by the English at the hands of the 
Dutch. Be it remarked that it was during this period of 
prosperity and progress that the loss of the factories m the 
Archipelago commenced The greatest period of discourage- 
ment the English Company ever witnessed was during the 
years 1635 to 1657 Evidences of retrogression are to be 
found not only in the Court Records but also m the decreas- 
ing value of the Company’s stocks and trade. 11 The climax 
came with the exclusion of the English from their Bantamese 
factory m 1682. The whole system of settlements of 
which Bantam had formed the centre was for the time 
disorganized 

The first of the forces that brought about the decline of 
the English Company was the commercial jealousy and 
hostility of the Dutch India Company. It is beyond the 
scope of this p^per to analyse the nature of the Anglo- 
Dutch conflict of the early 1 7th century or of the insular 
maritime empire of the Dutch based on monopoly and forced 
privileges from the princes of the eastern archipelago. 12 It 
was evident, however, that so long as England was distracted 
by the excitements of the constitutional struggle at home, so 
long as the Company lacked royal support, encountered 
popular opposition and trouble from the interlopers, little 

The word was first coined by Torchiana m his Tropical Holland, p 15, to 
mean ‘'Island India ” 

11 Bruce’s Ann Ind Coy 

12 Factory Records, Java, I , Cummings’ Report on Dutch Spice Trade in Dutch 
Records, Vol XXVI , James Scott s Reflections on the mode and principles 
on which the Dutch effect monopoly of the produce of the Archipelago, 
Factory Records, Straits, Vol II Scott to the Supreme Council, October 2_ 0D 
1785 
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success could be gamed in the field of commerce It took 
the English a long time “ lo disabuse their mmds ” of the 
menace of Dutch rivalry m trade and commerce The 
English navy had no command of the sea strictly speaking, 
and to win mercantile pre-eminence on the seas England 
must meet and overthrow Holland s monopoly of the carrying 
trade That was achie\ed by the several Navigation Acts 
and the three Dulch Wars The treaty of Westminster 
(1 674) appeared to appease for the time being the intensity 
of the Anglo Dutch conflict and usher in an era of peace 
in the East The union of England and Holland m 1689 
served as a further cause of the decrease of rivalry 
The humiliations the Dutch suffered at the hands of 


Cromwell, Charles II, and Louis XIV in Europe, did not to a 
very large extent affect o alter their position in the Insulmde 
Pinpricks and repression continued By the treaty with 
Cromwell, the Dutch had promised the restoration of 
Polaroon After evasions when the stipulation was ulti 
mately fulfilled in 1665, "the island, instead of being 
rendered back, as the terms of the treaty enjoined in its 
former state and condition, was found a desert , the spice 
trees, for which it was celebrated, having been utterly 
destroyed In the same year, 1665, the English were 

compelled to relinquish Damm, an island near Banda, by 
an armed Dutch force”" And in 1682 the Engl.sb .had 
to abandon the factory at Bantam A recital of all the 
in)unes done would prove tcdiou9 and ta ^ e vo umefl 
more than half a century longer the Dutch conhnu “| 
to be England’s greatest rival in commerce The mercanti is 


a Grant Hut E / Cop p 73 

U Md icriotuly toiled by *ny 

* Tbe commerce of the Dutch province ^ .j of d* to ebont 1675 

of tbe Navigation Acta. In a TnoiUo on ° , , Dtnfl to England • 500 000 

U given th»t tho botch h*d 500 0M ion. ° Brtaitl Mukcu Add 

Vldn Andrew* Colonial Period oj American Ht*lom ? 

MSS 2278| 
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statesmen and writers of the day expressed “ their fear of 
Dutch competition on into the 18th century.” Indeed, the 
extent of the area and influence covered by the Dutch in the 
islands of the Archipelago m the middle- 1 8th century can 
well be realised from a statement of Captain Francis Light to 
the Governor-General and Council m February, 1786, “ The 
Dutch now possess from Point Romania to the River Krean 
Lat. 5N on the Malay side . they have forts and 
factories and pretended claims from Bintang or Rhio to 
Diamond Point on the Sumatra side ; there is no part left for 
you to chuse but the small kmgdoms of Junk Salang, 
Acheen or Quedah.” 10 Yet it has to be acknowledged that 
die last thirty years of the 1 7th and the first half of the 1 8th 
century witnessed a gradual decline of Dutch trade and 
power in general and a corresponding increase in the volume 
of English commerce and the advance of England Is colonial 
interests m the East It will be almost impossible to give a 
documentary history of the causes of the decline of the Dutch 
India Company even from the archives of the Company 
itself Those causes are to be found in internal rather than 
external factors. The Company sank under age as every 
human institution must do at last, and above all in a strictly 
monopolising commercial association the germs of dissolution 
are sure to develop slowly and imperceptibly. 17 ** Threaten- 
ed by the English, insulted by the French and almost 
universally despised by the rest of Europe, the Dutch lost 
their leadership m the field of commerce and their place of 
prominence among the powers of Europe ” 18 The last 


]6 Light to the Governor General and Council, Calcu'fa, Feb 16 Factory Records, 
Straits, Vol II 

17 Saalfeld, II, p 138, Andrews, Colonial Policy, p 49 

^ Andrews, p 49 After 1697 a gradually increasing deficit commenced which 
did notecase The debt had increased, in 1/92, to 107 millions of guilders from 12 
millions in 1781 The expend ture was 30 millions more in 1792 than in the 12 
preceding years No less than 11 Governors were changed in 40 'years 
(1700 41) NB In the extracts now made public from the books of the 
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attempt was made in 1759, when the Dutch “projected ’ 
the overthrow of the English establishments and influence 
in Bengal An expedition, consisting of 7 ships with 700 
Europeans, principal!} Germans, but commanded by 
Frenchmen and 800 Malayas, was fitted out from Batavia 
and m August, 1759, appeared m the Ganges " with the 
profession of proceeding to Chmsurah Colonel Forde 
thoroughly “ discomfited the Dutch force From this date 
the Dutch abandoned all open attempts “to rival the British 
m the wider field ' of Eastern politics 

The English India Compm} , on the other hand, gradu- 
ally emerged from the nightmare of adverse circumstances 
that had dogged its footsteps ctcr since its inception Dnven 
from the Spice Islands nnd from the other islands of the 
Archipelago, the Companj entered on its activities m the main- 
land of India The 11 political rapacity ' of France and the 
ambitions of Indo Gallic statesmen which Bought the extupa 
lion of the Anglo Indian name from Indin forced on the 
English schemes of “ defensne ambitionB The nucleus 
of the Indo Bntish Empire was thus founded on the tomb 
atone of the frustrated schemes of France 

It is worthy of remark that the activities of the English 
Company had at no period been static in reference to the 
possibility of the plantation of establishments on the shores 
and islands of the Archipelago nnd of the seas of China and 
Japan Experiments to this effect took place in Pegu, lnm ' 
Sumatra, Cambodia, Tonquin, at Tywan (Formosa), agasa i, 
Macao and Borneo The enterprises were, mostly, 
hotly unfortunate ” The English factors were compelled 
“ with great loss of goods and stores to quit usan ’ 
island on the Chinese coast , the attempt to establish them 
selves at Pulo Condore, an island subject to 

Comply for I6IJ-96 the receipt* weie MOm. * »U ,lu ’ ^ 40,0 
expenditure 

185 — I290B 
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culminated in the massacre of the British by the natives in 
1 705 Many attempts had been made by the Company to 
establish trading factories in Borneo and the failure of these 
factories had been due as much to the persistent opposition 
of the Dutch as to “the ferocity ’’ of the inhabitants In 
1707 only a few of the English factors escaped with their 
lives at Banjarmassin from the ruthless attack of the 
natives. 19 In 1759 the Company lost the port of Negrais 
“by surprise and most of their people were cut off ’ This 
closed the attempt commenced six years earlier to open 
up commerce with the Bur mans All these efforts and 
failures may be placed in the earlier part of the 1 8th century. 
Two years after the evacuation of Bantarn, a mission 
was despatched from Madras to Acheen under Messrs. Ord 
and Cawley “ to obtain a grant of a site for a new settle- 
ment.” The mission proved abortive The Company failed 
to secure permission to erect any building, but a wooden 
factory, which was ineffective for any defensive purposes 
The Directors then contemplated a settlement at Priamon in 
Sumatra Ord failed to reach Priamon (whether intentionally 
or due to inclement weather conditions is not known) and 
settled on Bencoolen “ a spot ideal neither for health nor 
trade ” After angry remonstrances, the Directors “ to mini- 
mise the consequences of the blunders perpetrated ” resolved 
to retain Bencoolen. 20 Except for a temporary occupation by 
the French m 1760, Bencoolen “the sole station that pre- 
served England’s interests ” in the Archipelago remained m 
the hands of the English till 1824. As a commercial estab- 
lishment Bencoolen was never of much importance Its only 
produce of any real value was pepper and that too m the near 
future became a losing concern (after 1 792) when a profuse 


1® It was from Borneo that the most daring pirates of the China Sea set out to prey 
upon all commerce V ide St John, Life of Brooke 

30 Vide Wnght and Reid, Malay Peninsula 


/ 
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quantity of the article could be obtained at a cheaper rate from 
the ceded pepper producing lands on the coast of Malabar 
Bencoolen did not either “ provide a harbour for the Com- 
pany's fleet during the north-east monsoon which prevails 
along the Coromondel coast * From the standpoint of poll 
tical utility its strategic value was neutralized by its close 
proximity to Batavia, exposed as it was to the frequent attacks 
from the Dutch in Batavia The cost of the settlement, too, 
far exceeded the returns 11 

The recovery of the English East India Company m the 
1 8th century was m fact the outcome of the beg innin gs of British 
supremacy on the seas This was laid by the several conti- 
nental wars of the time The navy of Britain enabled her 
during war not only to keep up a constant communication 
with her distant settlements but at the same tune to prevent 
her enemies from doing the same, by which the trade of the 
latter was ruined The East Indies had become the greatest 
and most magnificent theatre of Britain s colonial policy Its 
history then is indeed almost exclusively the history of the 
British Empire The treaties of the period are landmarks m 
the development, by stages, of Britain s superiority over other 
European states in colonial trade and colonial possessions 
Towards the middle of the 18th century the influence of sea 
power on the fate of India became paramount The begin 
rung of the end for the French in India is clearly traceable to 
the loss of control of the sea and the remoteness 0 01 DS J a 

base The vital importance of having a safe harbour and a 
fortified naval base near at hand also worried c 111111 
the Directors of the English Company and the home go 
ment The trading vessels bound for China were expos 
the ravages of privateers on the high seas an nava p 
tiona were greatly handicapped by the absence of sucti 


_ . <0 ^ im D, 1695-96 tlio Cor «mpnt 

» Seeccd Report, Sol Comm App No- 66 P- ,£200 

ttl their past expense* on the coast of Sumatra at » *um 
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outposts. 22 Madras was an almost “ open roadstead,” and 
Bombay lay too far off the actual base of operations, and its 
dockyard was still in its rudimentary stage of construction. 
The steady increase of the Company’s trade to China m the 
1 8th century and its profitable returns served as an added 
impetus to the desire to ‘ f have a port where ships of our 
nation may meet the eastern merchants, as well for the 
promotion of that valuable commerce as to afford a windward 
station of refreshment and repair to the king’s, the Company’s 
and the country’s ships.” 28 Thus commercial and military 
factors were inter-linked in the extensive search for settle- 
ments in the Asiatic Archipelago. In that effort the genesis 
of the British Empire in the Malay Indies may be discerned. 
The extent to which the Empire is indebted to the free- 
trading captains or ‘ ‘ interlopers ’ ’ (mostly associated with the 
pint-stock trading establishments of Madras) can hardly be 
ignoied They carried on the brunt of the fight with the 
Dutch and made inroads on the monopoly of their trade m 
the Further East without protection of adequate forts or 
factories. They were a source of trouble to the Company no 
doubt, but it remained for them to explore the distant islands 
of the Archipelago, to report to the government their advan- 
tages or drawbacks, and to carry the English flag direct to 
China. “ 4 Their owmselfish interests were involved in the 
expansion of the Chma trade and its being completely thrown 
open to them. The major part of the 4 4 country trade 
carried on between India and China was in their hands , the 
money leceived for the opium and raw cotton imported by 

Refer to Rear-Admiral Pocock s operations off the Coromandel coast in 1758 
After “ roughly handling” the French m August of that year , Pocock made for 
Bombay and by April, 1759, he was back off the south coast, and fought an indecisive 
engagement \v ith D’Ache 

23 Governor-General and Council to the Court of Directors, March 26, 1786, 
Parliamentary Branch, No 55, Second Report Sel Comm , App p 335ff 

7i Dodwell, The Nabobs of Madras, pp I25ff, Alexander Hamilton, 
New Account of the East Indies, published 1727. 
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them being paid into the Company s treasury at Canton in 
return for bills on London J They had learned of the 
possibilities of the China trade and were therefore one with 
the home and Indian governments in supporting any move to 
connect the Bengal and China trade free of restrictions The 
Company also earned articles to and from China The 
Indian government through its opium revenue and its tariff 
on raw cotton found in the China trade a source of revenue , 
the home government, too, was not willing to let the tea 
trade and its valuable revenue slip away The English 
public and politicians thus identified the interests of the 
Bntish Empire with those of the Company They sought to 
regulate its organization so that it might serve as a good 
colonial machine and at the same time furnish the govern 
ment with considerable revenue The government squeezed 
the Company unmercifully for revenue purposes It had 
found, herein, an easy "ay of collecting £8 to 900,000 
revenue annually ' Its best interests demanded the stabih 
zation of the Asiatic trade so that the Indian and spice island 
factories might be used as bases for trade to China Since 
factories had not been set up there and since the Chinese 
would allow no permanent fortified places on the shores of 
China, some outside base was essential 

It appears from a study of the despatches and cones 
pondencc that the Directors had in mind an idea to orcsta 
Bencoolen by another more advantageous settlement 


6 The impel! of cole belwceo 1772 .nd 1785 lu ^ ^ 

w*n fa Europe ; In 1773 the Company made the «le Bengal opium a , 

monopoly AU of the opium and most of the raw cotton Imported by the prt 

» The annual coojmnpUon of lo* .mounted .1 «M» U™ - 10 
Pound* of which two- third* were Imported by smuggling ^P* 1 * j n fl n 

resulting to the nation from Its trade and to the government from u ^ 

eocc which thb commodity bnvo had on politic* and on the 
U not eerily calculated. The permanence of the too trade h r 

* Pritchard. Anglo-Chinetc Relation* Darin B the 17 th k 18th 
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Towards January, 1761, Alexander Dalrymple 28 visited Balam- 
bangan, situated on the Sulu Seas about 1 3 miles from ‘ ‘ the 
most northerly part of Borneo.” 29 In return for the release 
of the Sultan from his captivity in the Spanish Philippines, 
Dalrymple obtained concessions for the plantation of a colony 
and the erection of a factory by a treaty concluded on Janu- 
ary 28, 1761. This treaty was ratified by the “ Dato 
Bindaharo ’ ’ (head of the nobility) and the ‘ ‘ chief people 
of Sulu m September, 1761, with promises of further grant 
of territories in future that may be desired by the Company/ 9 
In July, 1762, an expedition was fitted out from Madras 
against the Philippine Islands “ as belonging to Spain who 
had then allied herself with France and was at war with 
Great Britain. The immediate interest of the Company 
m this enterprise was the security of their China trade. 
The sea and land forces employed m this expedition were 
placed under Rear-Admiral Cornish, Commander-in-Chief 
of His Majesty’s Naval Forces in the East Indies and 
Brigadier-General Draper respectively. In October, 1762, 
Manilla was captured and plundered with utmost rigour 
for more than forty hours. 81 It is rather interesting to 
note, by the way, the series of letters to the Directors and 
one to George III from the several Spanish officers in 
Manilla complaining of the ruthless action of the Rear- 
Admiral inspite of “ the necessary and absolute condition 
that the city should be preserved from being plundered.” 82 

On January 23, 1 763, Dalrymple took possession of 
Balambangan in the name of the English Company and 

28 Dalrymple, an eminent Scottish hydrographer, entered the service of the Coy 
,n Madras, as writer, at the early age of 16 He became so interested m the Eastern 
trade that mspite of the remonstrances of Lord Pigot he left service m 1759 and under- 
took voyages to the East Indies 

** Crawfurd, Dictionary of the Indian Islands, p 27 

30 Factory Records, I, Borneo 

31 Home Miscellaneous, No 77 

32 Ibid , Letters dated February 24, 1763 
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hoisted the British flag there “ On the strength of the 
stipulations made in the treaty of 1761, concession of 
territories “ in the northern part of the mainland of Borneo 
and the southern part of Palawan with the intervening 
islands under the sovereignty of the Sulu Sultan ’ was 
obtained in September, 1763 To this was added “by 
way of sale” on June 29, 1764, the Sulu district from 
Towsan Abai on the north to Keemannes on the north west 
with “ all the islands southward of Borneo 81 

The Spanish Governor of Manilla claimed sovereignty 
over the territories of the Sulu Sultan by previous treaty 


rights and protested against such commercial treaties with 
territorial concessions not only as an encroachment on 


Spanish sphere of influence but as infractions of the 
treaties subsisting between Great Britain and Spam The 
capital question of sovereignty thus stood open to be 
explained Could Sulu be regarded as an independent state 
or reckoned as being within the limits of the Spanish 
Philippines? The treaties of Westphalia and Munster 
“confined the Spaniards to their *’ " then possessions of 
navigation ” and “ precluded ” them from further extension 


D Factory Record* I, Borneo 

U /W£ _ , , 
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in the East Indies. The Spaniards had withdrawn from 
Sulu two years before the conclusion of these treaties. 87 
Unless therefore it could be made to appear that in January, 
1648, Sulu was in possession of Spain, the latter could hardly 
legitimately uphold any pretensions to sovereignty over the 
kingdom and attempt to exclude the English from forming 
an establishment at Balambangan. The English therefore 
were “ at liberty to cultivate an intercourse with Sulu 
without infringing the Spanish rights ’ ’ Despatches from 
the Court of Directors, dated the 17th August, 1768, arrived 
at Madras with instructions “ to send proper persons to take 
possession of Balambangan and to pursue all necessary 
measures for opening a trade in the Eastern Archipelago ” 
Prior to that, on 3rd August, 1768, the Madras Council had 
met to confer with Mr. Alexander Dalrymple and Mr 
Robert Gregory on the measures for conducting the plan 
for opening a trade with the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and the coast of Cochin China by means of a 
settlement at Balambangan,” and had proposed to appoint 
Dalrymple m command of ** the ship to be entertained for 
this undertaking which should be manned and armed in 
a sufficient manner 5 supported by a military corps (a 
detachment of 80) furnished from Fort St George. The 
expedition was to sail from Madras m October, 1 768 With 
a view to increasing the advantages and interests of the 
Company and to prevent all abuses as far as possible, in 
the first instance for three years from the date of the 
foundation of the settlement, all trade was to be concen- 
trated m its hands and to remove the temptations and 

high prospects of lucrative advantages ” to be derived 

37 The treaty of 14th April, 1764, between Spam and Sulu stipulates that the 
former shall withdraw from the island of Sulu The annual tribute of 3 vessels 
of nee promised by Sulu to the Spaniards was paid “ not m acknowledgement of a 
Spanish claim of dominion ” but as “ recompence ” and “ free gift in gratitude and 
sign of brotherhood The treaty thus clearly refutes “ every pretence of superior- 
ity " 
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therefrom, the servants of the Company were to be debarred 
from inland private trade and their appointments settled 
“ in a satisfactory manner " The settlement was also to 
be free of all port duties To establish a populous colony, 
the Chinese, Bugguese and natives of the neighbouring 
islands should be encouraged to come and form settlements 
there 


Balambangan had all the advantages of a convenient 
station and was expected to be of immense help to the 
navigation of the Company in the East Indies In itself 
the island was sterile, uninhabited and situated in the 
most piratical and barbarous neighbourhood of the whole 
Archipelago but it had two excellent harbours protected 


and difficult of access , it was also central to the countries 
where gold, pearls, spices and other valuable articles of 
eastern commerce were produced and consumed , it lay 
in the only navigable channel between Borneo, Palawan 
and the Calmianes and goods might be transported down- 
stream by the numerous rivers which flow from the lake 
of Keeney Baloo to the remote parts of Borneo and the 
produce of the interior districts received in ex ange 
delivered at the mouth of these rivers The settlement 
would thus help to create a balance of trade in avour 
Bengal by an investment of its goods there an sav 
from a constant drainage of its silver This would also enable 
the Company to replenish the coffers of the home tre ury 
with the immense wealth expected to be env 
revenue of Bengal The new establishment would take 
immense quantities of the rejected piece-goo 
fell into the hands of the Dutch who supplied to the amo 
of more than 20 lac , annually in those articles horn 
Batavia to the Manilla and Bugguese 

high advance ' These goods might be provided at a rate 
full 50% cheaper than the Dutch and would uWely 
deprive them of a very profitable transaction 
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advantageous vend for Bengal opium could also be set on 
foot. It could be bartered for tin and spices brought by the 
Malays at 50% lower rate than the Dutch. The settlement, 
moreover, would help to divert the China trade into a more 
profitable channel, and free that trade from the difficulties 
under which it then laboured. The Canton monopolists 
had very nearly ruined the English woollen manufactures 
and the baneful effects of raising the prices of the China 
commodities were so severely felt by the English Company 
that some remedy was considered to be of imminent 
necessity. These commodities could be brought to Balam- 
bangan and the exemption of duties there might contribute 
towards disposing of the goods more easily than at Canton. 
The Canton Company would thus be ultimately humbled. 

The scheme for the settlement at Balambangan did not 
materialise till September, 1772. Dairy mple had been 
c guilty of a breach of confidence towards the Court of 
Directors and of ingratitude towards the Company ” for 
* the publication of the Company’s intentions to form a new 
establishment” and was dismissed from the Company’s 
service on 21st March, 1 771 88 In June, 1771, the 
Company settled the plan for making the experiment 
and carried it into execution Instructions for the estab- 
lishment were transmitted m “ a separate letter ” from the 
Court of Directors to Bombay, dated 12th June, 1771, which 
was received at Bombay on 7th January, 1772, and was 
sent from thence to the Governor and Council of Fort St. 
George on 22nd April, 1772 The letter did not reach 
Madras till 26th May, 1772 John Herbert, belonging 
to the Company s settlement at Fort Marlbro, was appointed 
by the Directors to be chief at Balambangan The 
Britannia was put under Herbert’s orders on 15th August, 

21 Dalomplev, ns again restored to the Company’s service on 21st March, 1775, 
under the cond.tions prescribed by the Act of Parliament of the 1 3th year of George 
Hi’s reiqn 
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1 111 She did not, however, sail from Fort St George till 
15th September, 1772, nor arrive at Balambangan till 12th 
December, 1773, the chief having stopped on his way, 
formed a temporary factory at Passir and sold the principal 
part of the Britannia's cargo to himself and his associates at 
Sulu before their departure from that place The settlement 
was short lived lasting only for a couple of years Notwith- 
standing the fair prospects of success represented in all the 
letters written by the chief and council and the cordiality with 
which they said they were received p the new settlement was 
taken on 26th February , 1775, by the “ natives and people of 
Soolo with all the books of account, almost all the Company 8 
goods, arms and other property and all our people were 
either killed m the attack or entirely routed out and drove 
away Such of the servants of the Company as could 
make their escape he took themselves to ships which lay in 
Balambangan road and after some time rendezvoused at 
Labaon, near the island of Borneo, from whence they wTote 
the Court of Directors the most correct account they are able 
of the Company’s loss and of their debt and credit 

The reasons for this untoward fate which met the settle- 
ment in its infancy ore mainly to be found in the unreliable 
character and dilatory conduct of the chief and his council 
who placed above everything the motive for private gams to 
the detriment of the wider interests and the welfare of the 
Company and by an unauthorized exercise of power l not 
a formal breach of positive orders carried to an un * 
extent the practice of private trading They so neg ect 
in taking precautionary measures of fortifying the sett cme 
against the possibilities of external attack On r January, 


" 1774 the Compel* had ontereJ Into “ ^'dT'flmto* tfSuh and Mledeno 

which In return for n promise of protection n gainst P of 

they receirpd the monopoly of the pepper trade In hl» 
wch a prom I ra was demonttrated In the follow luff year 

*• Factory Recofda I Borneo ! Ca» for lie E«t IndU CocpW 
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1775, a month before the settlement fell into the hands of 
the Sulus, the Directors wrote to the chief and council dis- 
approving of their conduct “in many particulars,” censured 
them on ‘ ‘ the unwarrantable profusion of expense at Balam- 
bangan,” looked upon their several transactions as “presum- 
ptuous, indiscreet and unauthorized ’ * and concluded with 
discharging them frotn that service and ordering Herbert to 
return home to answer the charges against him 4: The only 
extenuating circumstance, for the actions of Herbert 
and his party, is to be found in the fact that the general 
morality of the servants of the Company of the day was not 
above reproach. It was not an uncommon trait to be found 
in other settlements, too, that the higher sense of duty was 
too often allowed to be obscured by selfish notions of private 
interests. 

While Dalrymple was active in extracting opportune 
terms from the Sulu Sultan as a reward for releasing him 
from captivity, the Directors were corresponding with the 
Council of Bencoolen as to the feasibility of a settlement 
at Tappanooley or some part in Keyser’s Bay. Engineer 
officers were sent out from England by the Directors to 
survey the several islands in the Strait of Malacca and the 
Indian Ocean (adjacent to Sumatra) and the plains contigu- 
ous to them, Robert Nairne, for example, aflei surveying 
Pulo Pisang (an island at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula), spoke highly of its strategic position , its situation 
is such that it might be rendered at a small expense almost 
impregnable to any European power,” the only objection to a 
settlement there was “ its small extent.” Nairne also suppli- 

Tk ^ tran ^ e ^ etai ^ s °f the aspects of the Strait of Bali.” 

e encoolen Council, in the meantime, had expressed its 
opinion that a settlement m fCeysers Bay would “ answer 
every purpose ; it lay extremely convenient for the succour 


<1 


F actory Records, I, Borneo 
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and support of your China ships On the other hand 
there were insuperable obstacles against Tappanooley It 
had no doubt the one advantage of having " a fine and capa- 
cious harbour but it was “ far from the pepper settlements 
and less convenient for the resort of prows from the east- 
ward than even Marlborough 15 No definite steps were 
howeyer, taken for the plantation of setdements at any of 
these places referred to 

About the same time that the plans for making 
the Balambangan experiment were taking shape, the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors m a despatch 
dated 1 Oth April 1771 forwarded instructions to Madras for 
forming a settlement at Acheen Pursuant to these orders 
the Secretary to the Madras Council wrote on 7th February, 
1772, to Messrs Jourdan and De Souza agents to traders (of 
Madras) to Acheen and places to the eastward for such 
lights and information as they could give with respect to the 
trade to and from Acheen, Quedah and places adjacent as 
also with regard to the state of the country and the privileges 
they have obtained by means of their intercourse and traffic 
with those parts ’ “ In consequence of this letter the agents 
communicated to the Madras Governor extracts of letters 
received from Captain Light relating to the trade and parti 
cular circumstances of the places and people of the Eastern 
Archipelago Captain Francis Light, a name wine is 
unfamiliar to most English ears and wanting from most o 


“Wright oodRold The Malay Penineala PP 50-52. 

° Factory Record* Srnn.1^ 15 1772 73 Dta and Pro~«W * tk. Seta 
Committee of Fort St George. , _ ,. i .l. 

« Stmutr. (Factory Record.) 15 1772 73 Daiy PrOCC< f j feting 
Committee of Fort St. George Toward, tho mid 18<h “ Ffan> tool y,. 

butiacm came to be organised on. definite and of became more 

place of looeely awodated Individual* The joint M ^ ^ Soar* wii one of ti>e*e 
permanent partnerships. Jourdan Sn , „.-r*t*bl!*hin8 the English 

•everal jolnt-itock trading firm, which aimed particular * 

trade at Acheen DodweD. Tho Nabob* of Madras, Ch. IX PP ^ “ 
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our biographical dictionaries,” 45 was m the opinion of, Sir 
John Macpherson “ a man of excellent character and good 
information.” 46 Captain James Scott, who describes himself 
as “ a potsman struggling to pay off some incumbrances 
formerly a trading master and owner otherwise little known,” 
speaks of Light m the following terms : 

“A Captam Francis Light who speaks Siamese and 
has been long a resident on the island of Salong, who is 
a personal friend of Pia Pimons (governor of Salong) 
and known and respected by the islanders. .” 47 
In a subsequent letter he refers to Light as a man of “ local 
knowledge ” and “ enlarged experience,” 48 The sources of 
his early history are extremely obscure Having resigned the 
Royal Navy m 1765, he came out to India and was given com- 
mand of a ship plying between India and the Malay ports. 
As one of the representatives “ fixed at Acheen ” by his firm, 
he ‘ ‘ traded with Siam and Malay with great success and acquir- 
ed full command of the Malay language, Oriental customs and 
the knowledge of ruling men.” As early as 1769 we come 
across a letter of Light to his friend Andrew Ross represent- 
ing the nature of the trade to Rhio and the chances of the 
establishment of a factory on Pulo Byang (Bintang). 49 The 
king of Rhio was an independent monarch ‘ * as yet unmolest- 
ed by any European nation ” The island of “ Byang ” was 
his usual residence. Of late years his port “became a place 
of considerable trade particularly frequented by the English, 

which occasions the Dutch to look on this port as their 

/ 

45 A Francis Steuart, A Short Sketch of the Lives of Francis and William Light, 
p 3 , Davy MSS British Museum 

46 Macpherson to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 26th 
January, 1786 Straits Settlements (Bengal Consultations, No 717), I 

47 James Scott to Macartney, dated 28th October, 1785 Straits Settlements, II 

45 Same to Cornwallis, dated 4th " eptember, 1786 P W , I, Straits, Vol II 

49 Light to Andrew Ros^, Esq , dated Fori St George, 1st Feb , 1769 Straits 
Settlements, Vol I Rhio Situated on the S \V coast of Bintang, above 50 m S E 
of Singapore , also a group of islands m the Eastern Archipelago to the south and 
east of Singapore, chief of which is Bintang 
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rival ’ The Dutch had already insulted several “proes 
belonging to that port This gave the Ling “ a great deal of 
uneasiness, and apprehensive of further molestations “by 
that barbarous nation, as he calls the Dutch, also to prevent 
his port from falling into their hands he promptly agreed to 
Light’s suggestions for allowing the latter to hoist the Eng 
lish colours upon Po Byang and put him m possession of 
the fort upon it , the fort was in a dilapidated state “a 
little out of repair but “ mounts twelve eighteen pounders 
at present and may be repaired with a trifling expense 
Light, of course, was willing to defend the long “ from the 
insult of any other nation provided that he was under no 
contract nor agreement with any other nation but himself 
entirely independent , yet conscious of his limitations as 
simply n representative of a mercantile firm he was not in 
dined to act on his own independent authonty and transact 
a business " of such moment without first representing it to 
“the gentlemen of Bombay or Bengal Light in consequence 
pledged himself to return an answer to the king s offer in 
eight months accidents excepted K Rhio waB a place of 
considerable commercial activity It was so well situated and 
so convenient for trade that it was then looked upon to be 
the key of the Straits of Malacca It was the first port of call 
and frequented by “proes from Borneo, Bally, Java and all 
the Eastern islands, likewise from Siam, Cambodia, 
Tissimpo, Quinum and Cochin China The productions o 
the place were “ tin plenty bettle nut, wax, raw arnmer, 
sago, poonspay of any size or length g°ld an o at 
times plenty and spices These goodsmight be token 

in and opium, nee (Bintang did not produce any nee) an 


» ThoreLUon.of the EnglUh with Rhlo will he thwlt In 

p*inpeph .1 of rood* and reeehnrd hi* 

a Light »old In ono d«r ten thonxand doll*rt wo , f j, 1769 StraJtx 

U» next dv Light to Andmw Rot, Fort Sc Ccnrgo M ft 
Settlement*, VoL L 
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other merchandise from Bengal, painted goods, etc., from 
the Coromandel coast, cotton, slick lack, etc., from Surat sold 
at Rhio “for a good price ’ ’ (to an estimated amount of two 
lacs) The trading vessels could then go round to the west 
coast of Sumatra and purchase Benjamin there. The advan- 
tages of hoisting the English flag at Byang were therefore too 
apparent. It would soon become a place of very extensive 
trade and ‘ ‘ might in a few years hurt Batavia , , it would cer- 
tainly bring the China trade to it.’’ 

Captain Light ne^ct shifted the scene of his activity to 
Quedah 62 He went over to that place early in 1771 “with a 
view of remaining there if he should meet with encouragement 
which the Rajah had given him the amplest manner.” 

Quedah is at the entrance of the Straits of Malacca. It 
is a small country about 150 miles long and 30 or 35 broad. 
It contained about 100,000 inhabitants ; produced “ more grain 
than is necessary for the use of inhabitants, cattle, poultry and 
fish in general abundance... fruits m great plenty. . its 
climate healthy.” 68 The king of Quedah’s dominions ex- 
tended from Pera'k to very near Junk Ceylon and “ produced 
rice, dammer, rattans, wax, bird’s nests, beche de marre, a 
little gold and pearl, blackwood and a special kind of tim- - 
ber proper for housebuilding which the worms cannot 
touch.” 61 Yet its commercial importance arose not so much 
from its own produce and consumption as from ‘ ‘ its conveni- 
ent situation for all prows to come to barter their goods with 
each other.” 65 Indeed Quedah was “a mart for the str eights,” 

“ a place for public exchange” Traversed by navigable 

** Steuart is of opinion that the island of Salong appears to have been the head- 
quarters of Captain Light Steuart, A Short Sketch of the Lives of Francis and 
W ilham Light, p $ 

53 Light to Macpherson, dated Calcutta, 15th Feb , 1766 Straits Settlements, II 
51 Light to Hastings, dated Quedah, 17th Jan , 1772 Warren Hastings Papers, 
General Correspondence, Vol II , Br Mus Add MSS 29, 133 

55 Moncton to Dupre, dated Quedah Bahang, 22nd April, 1772 Proc Select Com 
mittee of Fort St George, 25th June, 1772 
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rivers the country was admirable for an inland trade *' 
Its ideal geographical position on a great ocean highway 
facilitated the transport of its riches to the sea and a consider- 
able trade had for many years past been earned on with 
Bengal, Surat and the Coromandel coast — opium, silver, 
blue cloth, ordinary white cloth, morees, and succaloons 
being the chief commercial articles received in return for tin , 
wax, elephants, elephant’s teeth and betel nut 

The revenue of Quedah amounted to about Rs 1 ,00,000 
annually, derived mainly from the profits on “ a restnetive 
commerce in general ’ The king " as usual in those petty 
kingdoms, was the chief merchant of his kingdom , he 
“engrosses all the tin and opium himself, of everything else 
he buys as much as he thinks proper, after which they (the 
people) have leave to sell where they please without 
duties The king was “in strict alliance with the kings of 
Trangana, Jobore and several other powerful monarchs ’ but 
m force or resources could hardly cope with either Avn or 
Siam, two of the most formidable powers of the day to the 
east of the Bay of Bengal Quedah in fact was tributary to 
Siam in a very loose sense 

Early in 1771, the Salengorians having invaded Quedah, 
plundered and sacked its capital, the king of Quedah by 


■ At Quedah prow, and venal, from .fl part, of India met to odunp 
their commodity From Achcen the trader, brought betel null 8c pepper & go 
& carried back Chlnacup, tobacco .Ilk coart brown & blue cloth cotton & rilrox 
Imm Baltaban 8c other porta on the eo.t coart of Snm.tia they brought gold peppm 
hratt.tr. which they exchroged for erwrt 5= Bengal good. from dm Mohrac. 
hi rod. they brought gold .pice. 8c tin which they exchanged for opium c i piece good, 
of every rort, from Chin, anfved huge junk, to which they hrrarght chfaa-roc 
gold thread, .ugro tobacco .0k unwrought 4 wrought boxc. nankeen corom clod. & 

cooper wme they , Conrad vrtth rtlvm tto pepper bird . nrart, becto . de 

Cm, blue cloth 8t Bengali plecegood., from P.lanl waahtonght elephroU * -roogk 
•a a cloth which Uvmy much wore by the MJay. to «U P«t. the P.troyrtlk 
doth, era rout to Junk Ceylon from thence tramported to Slam Ug 
bhrtlng. dated Quedah 17th July 1772 Hartlng. B.PC-t* .. n « 

- Light to HaZrt dmd Quadah, 17. b July 1772. Hating. P-P» » Br Mux 
Add. MSS. 29 133 
187-12906 
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letter, dated 18th March, 1771, applied to the Governor of 
Madras for the support and assistance of the Company to 
reinstate him in the possession of his country and to enable 
him to drive out the invaders To this letter and application 
the Governor replied under date the 11th July, 1771, “in 
general terms of friendship and goodwill not thinking the 
affairs of a country so distant and with which the Company 
had as yet no connection deserving the serious attention of 
this goverment ” 58 

Negotiations were then set on foot between the king of 
Quedah and the joint agents at Acheen 59 on reciprocal basis 
of assistance and commercial privileges The English agreed 
to despatch “two vessells with guns, powder, arms and 100 

seapoys with Captain Light to keep out any enemy 

whatever,” provided the king allowed the English “to 
keep a house in Quedah ” and granted them a license “for 

the whole trade of the Europeans, bugguese prows 

with all vessells and for all merchandize which the king 
was used to trade in ; the trade was to be earned on in 
a “joint account”.... “ the profits shall be divided into 
three parts, one part to be given to the king, one part to 
be sent to Madras and one part to Captain Light to pay 
t e expence of the seapoys and other expences attending the 
factory ” The king was “well pleased ” with the proposals.' 
Light communicated the terms of this agreement to his firm 
at Madras m a letter dated 18th August, 1771 : 

• • • t ^ ie k^g of Quedah has granted to you the 
Qua a or sea port of Quedah, with a fort lying near it 
to e ~ept by you, in consideration that you will promise 
to assist him against the people of Salengore. The 
force it will be necessary to maintain for this service and 
e expences of the factory, the king proposes should 


S3 


Josms DuPre to Edward Moncton, Fort St George, 23rd Feb , 1 772 Diary and 
Proceedings of the Select Committee of Fort St George Sumatra, |5 
Mr. Gov, an Harrop and Captain Francis Light 
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be equally divided between you and him and that the 
trade be earned on in your joint account 
Apprehensive of Dutch intrigues in the court of Quedah, 
Light exhorts his firm to take advantage of the offer before 
it is too late, 

“ if you do not take advantage of this offer it 
will be given to the Dutch, and 1 refer to your consider- 
ation whether the Dutch possessing this port may not 
exclude the English entirely from trading in the strei 
ghts ° 

In a subsequent series of letters Light refers to the further 
temtonal concessions made by the king 

“ he has granted not only the Qualla of Quedah 
but the whole coast from this place to Pelu Pinang , 
and again cautions his firm of detrimental consequences to 
English trade “in case this place falls into the hands of 
any other 

Light s accounts of the geographical situation of some 
of the places in the archipelago, the political condition and 
attitude of the rulers together with the offers of the king of 
Quedah were forwarded by Madras to the Directors for or 
mation But before the details reached home, the Directors 
had already communicated then sentiments regar 
iniquities of the private traders m Acheen and pa 
to take over immediately whatever factories might ve 
established by private joint stock companies er 
adequate compensations to them w A senes o 
cations followed between the government an 

* Ujit lo Mean Joordan Snlllvnn and De Sonia Qoad* **1 A “* a ‘* 18 
Sam*irm, 15 

Ibid November 25 1771 

® ibid c-r* <?*, G©oth° cUted 

** RafalotR. ‘Incident of ite Fortune : Diredon lo 
^*7 8 1771 1 Factory Record*, Sumatra 15 
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companies in Madras ultimately maturing in the decision of 
the Madras government to send two embassies to Quedah 
and Acheen under Edward Moncton and Charles Desvouex 
respectively. 64 Moncton sailed from Madras for Quedah on 
February 23-26, 1772, whereas Desvouex left Madras for 
Acheen on the 24th. Moncton arrived at Quedah on 
April 9, 1772, and had “a public audience” with the 
king on the morning of the 14th. The fate of the mission 
has already been related Moncton found the Sultan a 
very difficult person to handle The Sultan’s main anxiety 
was to secure military assistance against the Salengorians 
and when he realised the disinclination of the English to offer 
<f * any offensive assistance ” he “ politely ’ ’ informed Monc- 
ton of his inability to grant any territories to the Company 
for the erection of the forts. Moncton left Quedah on 
December 13, and after a journey through Rhio and Trm- 
gano reached Madras on January 12, 1773. Captain Light 
was present as auxiliary all through the negotiations and 
interviews between Moncton and the Sultan of Quedah. He 
left Quedah “in disgust” m May, 1772, and went to Junk 
Salang to “to settle as a private merchant and was well 
received by the governor and principal inhabitants of the 
island.” 65 The Madras government, however, treated the 
failure of the mission as * * proofs of little dependence to be 
placed on the representation of persons whose characters 
are not well-known and tried.” 66 

In the meantime Desvouex had reached Acheen on 
March 26, 1772. His reception was marked by “ the 
greatest courtesy,” but “ the distracted state ^of that govern- 


G * Factory Records, Sumatra, 15 

GG Captain James Scott believed tbat the attempts to establish settlements or 
factories failed “ from a radical fault m the modes m ■which they were attempted and 
an ignorance of customs and manners of the people m those trusted with their ex- 
ecution ” Moncton in the opinion of the Sultan of Quedah was “ a stuttering 
boy ” 


66 Sumatra, 15. 
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ment, the weakness and insincerity of the Sultan, his poverty 
and the jealousy which his subjects entertained of the 
intentions of the Company were objections that operated 
too strongly to be removed and destroyed every hope of 
success It was therefore resolved to withdraw the factory 
immediately and, after dilatory negotiations lasting for nearly 
ten months, Desvouex returned to Madras about the same 
time as Moncton 

Before the Moncton embassy had been despatched, 
Francis Light communicated to Warren Hastings particulars 
respecting Quedah and Penang recommending the latter 
as a convenient magazine for the eastern trade n The need 
for a British settlement in the neighbourhood of the Malaya 
Peninsula had not escaped the keen eye of Warren 
Hastings But the troubles with his council added to other 
political complications in India made it impossible for 
Hastings to take any active steps in that direction Light 
came to Bengal in 1780, represented the circumstances to 
Hastings and proposed the alternative of a BnUsh settlement, 
“ by private enterprise and subscription, on the island of 
Junk Salang on the ground that "it was a flourishing 
emporium with 50,000 inhabitants and much trade A 
plan was accordingly formed and presented to the Hon 
Board “who gave it then sanction m a Public Letter 
The plan did not materialise due to the French wars here 
is no doubt that the project ‘ might have been cam 
through and Penang and Junk Salang ^ orrn ^ mto a ^ 
settlement * as originally proposed by Light 


Warren Haaiingt Paper. : General CoTTe^ocdence I Add MSS 

ritUh Museum. , . y. c-Unn wsi abo 

** The Defoliation, for a joint .etllenient at en«nS r ^ p l*ce 

ipported by jame. Scott who -poke U B bly of tbe conTenkn« d £ a Lgex 
Lcphenoo nes«UT«t tie projxaal 1° r° lool * c S * 1 ^ “ hmuMe of the two 
tree would be required to keep it and Penang t ^ bland Salang. 

U Lie ». 1787 Light tombed Contwill. grid. • W 
lef to Factory Record. Strait. VoLII 
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On the 8th of November, 1781, Hillsborough, who was 
then the President of the Board of Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, placed a series of questions before Laurence 
Sulivan,, Chairman, and Sir William James, Deputy 
Chairman of the East India Company, relative to a proposed 
expedition to the Cape of Good Hope. The Directors of 
the Company took this opportunity to talk of the absolute 
necessity £i from the length of the voyage between Europe 
and India, that there be some port or place to furnish 
refreshment and supplies, and that such a place be situated 
as nearly to midway as possible.’* 69 They also laid before 
Hillsborough the advantages of having settlements either 
at Acheen or the Nicobor and the Andaman islands. 70 In 
1781, the Bengal Government was directed to attempt a 
settlement at Acheen. Such an attempt was made m 
1782 and again in 1784 by Kinloch with no other 
success than the admission of a commercial residency which 
was withdrawn in 1785 71 

The failure at Acheen was followed by an attempt at 
Rhio under Captain Thomas Forrest, who had accompanied 
Dalrymple to Balambangan. Captain Forest during the 
period m question was engaged m surveying the Mergui 
Archipelago and the adjacent coasts, on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal In the interval between his communications 
to Bengal regarding the possibilities of a settlement at Rhio, 72 
and the Bengal Government’s sanction of the idea 78 and then- 
despatch to the Court informing them of the offer of the King 


t! Home Mtsc . No 155 (Oct-Dec 1781), East Indies Senes, No 63 
rc Ibid , Sulnan and James to Hillsborough, November 16, 1781 
71 ^ 1798. Colonel McDonald, then Supdt of P W I submitted to the Governor- 
General-m Council proposals of a treaty with the king of Acheen The proposal, 
w ere declined Ref to Second Report, App No 68 / 

* Dated April 15, 1784 
‘i Dated Ma> 31, 1784 
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of Rhio 7I , the government of Batavia had “fitted out a large 
force of about 20 vessels and blocked the port of Rhio ’ ’ " 
Macpherson submitted Captain Francis Light s letters and 
other papers with the King of Quedah s grant to the consi 
deration of Mr Joseph Price, “ a respectable merchant of 
Bengal and thoroughly conversant in the country trade 
After investigations Price submitted his report to the 
Governor General on February 23, 1786 On March 2, 

1 786, the Supreme Government recorded on then Consulta- 
tions their resolution “ to accept the King of Quedah s offer 
to the Company of the harbour and island of Penang ’ 
In their letter to the Court, of March 25, 1786, they 
declared that “ the possession of the island cannot fail of 
being of the greatest utility to any mantime power m India ' 
In consideration of the Boards “favourable opinion of 
Captain Light, his knowledge of the Malay language and the 
high esteem in which he stands with the King of Cudda 
and other Malay chiefs,’ it was resolved that he be vested 
with the charge and Superintendence of the island of Penang 
on the part of the Company Light was to draw a salary of 
Sicca Rs 500 per month The amount set aside in favour 
of Captain Light for the management of the expedihon and 
presents to the kings of Quedah and Rhio were Sicca 
Rs 20,000 and Sicca Rs 4,117 Light took possession of 
the island of Penang “in the name of Fhs Bnttamc Majesty 
and for the use of the Hon'ble East India Company an 
hoisted the British flag on August II, 1786 "^ lU A 'I™ 
laid the foundation stone of the British Empire m the a y 
Indies Macpherson considered this acquisition as one 
the chief glories of his brief administration 


» Dmled Augttlt 23 1784 Rot to The French in India (Factory ReeoaW VoL * 
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« Lists to Andrew Row. April 14 1784 Light to Mwphenon. Jon* A 1786 • 
Factory Record* Strait*, VoL II p StnJto. 

» A Memoir of Prince of tfote. Mand br Wl«*eH ■ P"* 017 
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ENVIRONMENT OF INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE MUTINY 

Dr V. M. Samuel, MA.,Ph.D. 

Forman Chnahan College, Lahore 

( Abstract ) 

This paper discusses the conditions immediately after the 
Mutiny marking an awakening of national consciousness. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH DISPUTES DURING 
VERELST S ADMINISTRATION 
IN BENGAL (1767-69) 


Dr Nandalal Chatterjee, MA, PhD, D Litt 

LacJtnou) UnfCcnitg 


Clive s decisive triumph over the Dutch armament in 
1759 had shattered the political ambitions of the Chinsura 
authorities, but though they afterwards gave no cause for 
a renewal of hostilities, they never ceased to envy the 
commercial ascendancy of their Enghshjnvals and resented 
the assumption of the Ditvam by the latter Powerless to 
harm the English either at arms, or at diplomacy, the Dutch 
authorities at Chinsura, however always grumbled at the 
interruption and decline of their commerce and bitterly 
complained of the vexatious opposition and rapacity of the 
Nawab’s officials as well as the English gumashtah t Such 

complaints not infrequently occasioned acrimonious disputes 
which tended to accentuate the commercial jealousy subsisting 
between the Dutch and the English Companies in Bengal 
The En g lish relations with the Chinsura authorities were 
particularly strained during Verelst s regime because o 
commercial reasons The Dutch trade in Bengal was 
doubtless adversely affected by the steady enlargement oi 
the English Company’s Investment, whereas e 


1 Ben®. SeL Gan. March 10 1767 . .L- Director* 

* Notwlthstandlns the Increaae of the Company* more Taluahla 

«upected that the cargoe* of the Dutch and the French P* weT ®^ for ^ 
than cor*, and found fault with their •errant* for P 
French and Dutch ship*. Letter from Court, Norenihcr 
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trade of the Dutch merchants was totally prohibited. 8 As a 
result of all this there was naturally great resentment at 
Chinsura. It may be pointed out here, in fairness to the 
English Directors, that they not only did not desire to see the 
trade of the other European Companies unfairly - handi- 
capped, but expressly advised their servants in Bengal to 
prevent all possible encroachments on the commercial rights 
and privileges hitherto enjoyed by them. 

“ We may reasonably expect,' 5 the Directors wrote 3 4 in 
1766, the other European nations will be jealous of our 
growing powers in Bengal It must therefore be a particular 
object of our attention to give them no just cause of 
complaint, but to let them possess the same privileges they 
are entitled to. Great care should be taken that our servants 
in the subordinates ; and our Gomastahs at all Aurungs do 
not impede them in their investments. The Company’s 
advantages in the revenue are now become blended with 
the general welfare of the country, so that it is our interest 
as well as our duty to promote as much as possible the 
bringing of money from all quarters into the country for 
which reason as well as to prevent disputes with their 
sovereigns in Europe, we recommend it to you m general to - 
be very, circumspect in your behaviour to them, and in no 
way to intrude upon their privileges.” Again, in 1768, the 
Directors similarly cautioned the authorities at Calcutta: 

The freedom of trade of other European traders should 
not upon any account be infringed, though, at the same 


3 Beng Sel Com , October 13, 1767 

(Fide the * parcanah ’ from Nawab Sajfuddaulah, dated October 7, 1 767, to the 
Du.cK and other European merchants forbidding them to trade m articles lie grain, 
salt, betelnut and tobacco ) 

Beng Sel Com , November 29, 1767 

(Kide the trade regulations circulated by the Ministers to the Zammiar, and 
officers of the Government prohibilmg the inland trade of the Europeans ) 

* L*tier from Court, May 17, 1766 
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time, we expect it should be reciprocal as well in then lands 
as in ours s 

The earliest complaint that Verelst received from the 
Dutch was about the frequent detention ' of their boats at 
the custom chaul^is Such detentions, however, were not 
always due to the rapacity of the chaukidcas, as the Dutch 
represented,’ but were generally caused by a number of 
other circumstances which the latter for obvious reasons 
never cared to admit In the first place, os the denials 
issued by the Dutch authonties were often vaguely worded 
and did not contain a precise statement regarding the parti- 
culars of the goods, the customs officials were compelled 
to detain the boats m order to check all the goods earned 
in them In the second place, detentions were sometimes 
necessanly prolonged, because the Dutch authonties never 
willingly allowed their boats to be searched by the chauki 
dars who on their part would not let the boats pass without 
making a thorough search thereof lest the Government 
should be defrauded of its revenues In the third place as 
the inland trade of the Europeans had already been prohi- 
bited, the customs officials had to detain such boats as were 
laden with goods not meant for the recognised sea borne 
trade In the fourth place, the failure to pay up the neces 
sary duties at the customs stations was also a frequent cause 
of delay in the release of the boats 

In order to obviate such causes of detention, Verelst 
issued stnet instructions 8 to Muhammad Riza Khan that the 
European Companies should forthwith be asked to mention 
full particulars of their merchandise in the dastaks, and allow 
their boats to be searched at the recognised chouhis The 



No 31 j AU. 1 1766-67, p 9 

* Beng, Pub Com Augmt 17 1767 

• Cop P LI 1766-67 No 4 
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Governor pointed out, c< if no search is made at Serampur, 
Jellmgy, 8 and Rajmahal, the Sarkar will be defrauded of its 
revenues, as the said European people will be free to trade 
in all the mahals lying between these chaukis without pay- 
ing any duties. Also they will be able to land and sell 
their goods duty-free at any place on this side of Azimabad 
as far as the chauki of Rajmahal The result will be that 
all the trade of that part of the country will fall into their 
hands. jWhen the English and other merchants do not 
object to their goods and boats being searched, there does 
not seem to be any reason why the Dutch and the French 
should. ” 10 

While Verelst was unwilling to pay any attention to 
unreasonable complaints concerning the detention of boats, 
he took all possible steps to prevent the illegal practice of 
the ch.aukj.dars , who were strictly warned on this subject and 
were instructed not to give the European merchants any 
just cause for complaint. Any delinquency on the part of 
the chau\idars was severely dealt with, and Muhammad 
Riza Khan had instructions from the Governor to dismiss 11 
them from their posts, when their guilt was fully established. 
For instance, when the Dutch authorities complained early 
in 1 7 67 against the chau\idar of Bhutmari for having wrong- 
fully collected more than the usual amount of duties, the 
latter was ordered to refund the excess amount collected and 
was afterwards dismissed from his post. 32 Muhammad Riza 
Khan was ordered by the Governor to keep a strict eye on 
such repacious chaufydais, and whenever the Dutch Vakil 
made any complaints against them, they" were always 
promptly examined by Muhammad Riza Khan. 18 On 

* Jalangi 

11 Cc P P T 1 , 1766-67, No 4. 

11 Ab. R , 1767-71, p 15 

1! Tran*. R , 1766-68, No 125 

» Ibxd, 
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account of such strict regulations, the complaints against the 
chaukidars gradually came to an end 

A more serious complaint which the Dutch preferred to 
Verelst shortly after his assumption of office was in regard 
to the obstacles they met with in their opium trade The 
Dutch evidently suspected " that the English Company in- 
tended to monopolise the entire business in Bihar opium 
Such a suspicion arose from the fact that a person formerlj 
in the service of the Company had recently been entrusted 
with the sole management of the opium business The 
Dutch complained that in consequence of this appointment 
they were unable to make fair and equitable purchases for 
their own requirements from the dealers 15 The Governor 
took prompt action in the matter and ordered ™ Muhammad 
dhza Khan to sec that the Dutch were not deprived of their 
legitimate share in the opium business, as the Directors had 
recently written to the Calcutta authorities, “ do 

not obstruct the Dutch in their opium trade which is 
an object of such importance to them that any diffi- 
culties they may be laid under m this part of their 
investment will certainly be attended with very disagree- 
able altercations between the two Companies in Europe, 
and must, as much ns possible, be avoided 

Verelst was in favour of the opium business be- 

ing left free to all traders so that the revenues of the 
Government might not suffer Under instructions from 
him, therefore, Muhammad Riza Khan issued orders 
to Raja Shrtab Ray to open the trade to all poop e, 
and prevent any individual from engrossing the entire 
business Thus the “ open door policy m opium 

H Tram. I 1766-67 No 82. 
u Cop I 176667 No 81 
n Tram. R, 176667 No 82. 

Letter from Court, Mmy 17 1766, 
u Trmn*. 1766-68 No, 125 
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trade was confirmed, and free license was given to all 
on payment of the requisite duties. The grievance of 

the Dutch was thus apparently removed, for orders 
were soon promulgated 19 prohibiting the establishment 
of monopoly by any individual or Company. 

It may be pointed out here that the Governor was 

not unaware of the danger that the Dutch might try to 

grasp the whole opium business themselves by taking 
an undue advantage of the free trade allowed. He 
warned Muhammad Riza Khan that should the Dutch 
be ever found to be aiming at a monopoly, they should 
at once be deprived of their share in the business 
altogether and “ the open door ” should be closed to 

them . 20 This clearly shows that Verelst was ready to 
remove the just grievances of the Dutch, but he was 
not prepared to allow the interests of the English Com- 
pany to be jeopardised m any manner. As an example 
of the Governor’s fairness, it may be mentioned here 
that he did not approve of an increase in the duty on 
opium paid by the Dutch and the French, and advised 
Muhammad Riza Khan to maintain the old rate . 21 

The principal cause of the frequent disputes between 
the English and the Dutch authorities during Verelst’s 
administration was, however, the uncommon scarcity 22 of 
weavers, which, m fact, unfavourably affected the foreign 
trade of all the European Companies The Dutch bitterly 
complained 23 that the weavers engaged by them were 
enticed away by the agents of the English Company, 
and that the former supplied cloths to none except the 

» Abs R , 1767-71, p 15 
5 « Cop 1 , 1766-67. No 81 
31 Cop P L 1 , 1766 67, No 4 

Letter from Verelst to Court, March 17, 1767. 

33 Bolt*, Consideration*, etc , pp. 73 & 192. 

Veielst, View, etc , App , p 99 
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English M In order to prevent such misunderstandings 
Clive had agreed to the institution of a joint commission 
for making an enquiry into the alleged cases of oppression, 
but the Dutch later suggested an equitable distribution of the 
weavers among the various European Companies Even 
this proposal had been assented ~ to by Clive and Verelst 
on condition, however, that the complaints of the Dutch 
should first be investigated by the commissioners appoint- 
ed for this purpose M After Clive’s departure, the Dutch 
suddenly changed then: former attitude regarding the 
proposed enquiry, and insisted on the enumeration of the 
weavers as a preliminary measure " 7 They urged that they 
have had been complnming against the English agents for 
several years past without any effect, and that these disputes 
could not be satisfactorily settled without a final partition 
of the weavers ” 

In the hope of bringing about the desired partition of 
the weavers, the Dutch now began to prefer serious charges 
against the English gumashlahs and dallah who, as the 
Chinsura authorities pointed out, <T engaged themselves to 
work for nobody than for the English, beating and tormenting 
all of them that made bold to deliver any goods to us, cutting 
down from the weavers loom the cloths that were to be 
made for us ” s They further complained that in conse- 
quence of such high handed methods adopted by the Eng- 
lish dallah, the weavers now as a rule refused to work 
for the other European Companies As, however, the 
gumashlahs of the Dutch and the English Companies 

w Bong. Pub Con*, June 8 1767 
15 Ibid. July II 1767 
“ Cop I 1766-67 No 176 

v Beng Pub Con*. JanoS 1767 rHUrm of th« 

** The aatboride* at ChnndemaBore too similarly ln*Utod on * P*” 1 
we* ren. Vida Letter from the Chief and Connell at Chandcrnagore* Joo 
*** Letter from the Director and Connell at Chlnrora May 26 1767, 

* ibid. Jnne 25 f 1767 
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recriminated against each other with equal bitterness, and as 
there was reason to suspect that the Dutch too left no means 
untried to seduce 81 the weavers from the service of the 
English Company, Verelst informed the Chinsura autho- 
rities that the English commissioner 82 had already been 
appointed “ ta make the circuit of the aurungs,” and request- 
ed them therefore to produce “positive proofs” of the 
alleged oppressions through their own commissioners, so 
that the guilty might be duly punished. The Dutch, 
however, showed no enthusiasm for the proposed enquiry, 
but continued to press 88 for an immediate partition of the 
weavers as the best means of obviating all chances of fric- 
tion. 

Although Verelst had originally favoured the idea of 
a partition of the weavers as desired by the Dutch and the 
French, he changed his mind subsequently when Muhammad 
Riza Khan pointed out the impracticability as well as the 
undesirable results of such a scheme 84 The Governor was ■ 
fully convinced that a partition of the weavers, even if it 
were at all practicable, would lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. In the first place, it would cause great distress to 
the weavers themselves. They would be forced to accept 
the price offered by the Company to which they were to be 
permanently assigned, and would not be able to dispose 
of their goods in the open market to the highest 
bidder. In the second place, the merchants of the country 
too would be unjustly deprived of their legitimate rights and 
privileges, and would be unable to secure supplies of cloths 
sufficient for the requirements of the people. In the third 
place, the total production of the goods would go down in 
the absence of a free competition among the purchasers. 

31 Verelst, op dt , App , p 99 

Letter to the Director and Council at Chinsura, June 8, 1767 

33 Letter from the Director and Council at Chinsura, June 25, 1767 

31 Cop 1 , 1766-67, No. 176 
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In the fourth place, the revenues of the Government would 
ultunately suffer as a result of such a diminution in the 
output of the manufactured goods 

In view of the aforesaid considerations, the Governor 
and Council definitely refused “ to acquiesce m the proposal 
regarding the partition of the weavers The authorities at 
Chinsnra thereupon vehemently protested " against the 
refusal of the English to listen to their just representations, 
and m vain reminded 57 the Governor that the partition of 
the weavers had been promised to them both by himself 
and Lord Clive The Governor once more expressed his 
inability to comply with then request “ This provoked a 
fresh rejoinder “ from Chinsura The Governor and 
Council were, however, adamant on this point, and no 
compromise was consequently possible 4 " The Dutch 
authorities were obliged at last to relinquish 41 their claims 
to a partition of the weavers , and thus the prolonged alter 
cations between the Councils at Calcutta and Chinsura 
were finally terminated with good grace 

It must be stated here that Verelst’s opposition to the 
proposed partition of the weavers was not due to economic 
or commercial reasons alone The Governor appears to 
have considered the scheme politically inexpedient too 
He thought that a partition of the weavers among the 
Eurofiean Companies was bound to bring the 
Nizamat into contempt ° He stressed this aspect of the 
question in a general letter to the Directors in the following 
words, “ A participation of the weavers would be to throw 

I 

** Bcng Pub Con*. J one 3 1767 1 

* Ibid June 18 1767 

37 Letter from the Director end Council *t Chlmur*, Jtmo 14 1767 

W Letter to the Director and Council at Chbwura Jane 13 1767 

* Letter from the Director nnd Council nt Chlnaun*. Jan* 25 

® Beng Pub Con* July 11 1767 

Hid July 27 1767 

** Letter to the Dutch Director Jane II 1767 
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the fact that such superficial reforms were not likely to satisfy 
the Dutch, or the French, for, as he confessed, " “ Thetruth 
of the matter is that this country does not afford a sufficient 
quantity of goods to answer the demands of each Company 
since our Company s investments have been so considerably 
increased, although the trade of private merchants have been 
curbed and curtailed to the utmost 

The Dutch did not always peacefully appeal to the Cal- 
cutta authorities for redress of their grievances Sometimes 
they took the law into their own hands, and sought to 
intimidate the Ntzamai officials by having recourse to un 
lawful violence On such occasions the Company s ser 
vants had to exercise their legitimate powers in preventing 
such unwarranted assumption of authority by the Dutch 
merchants 

In 1767, one such incident " occurred in the Burdwan 
District This happened to attract the notice of the 
Directors who mildly rebuked their servants in Bengal for 
having taken strong measures against the Dutch independent 
lyofthe local Raja The Dutch had forcibly seized a 
customs official who was alleged to have made unlawful 
exactions " on their gumashlah The Resident at Burdwan 
took prompt action in the matter, ] and eventually secured 
release of the arrested official The Directors, however 
wrote , “ Altho we approve the spirit of your conduct 
toward the Dutch upon their seizing the Sircar of the Gaut 
at Duan Gunge, yet being a matter properly recognisable by 
the Country Government, the Resident at Burdwan 8 ou 

not have taken satisfaction but obtained it through t e jai 

you likewise went too for in threatening the utc , w 


** Bang Set. Com. July 6 1767 
M Beng Pub Com. Aug 17 1767 
n Utter, from Mr Cr.Um Re.ldet>t el Burdw»n to 
General July |7 and Aug 12, 1767 

Letter from Mr Graham to the HonTrle G. J Vemet 
11 LatteT from Court March 16 1768 


Mr RumcH Collector- 
Aug L 1767 
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refused to make proper submission for this insult, to with- 
draw the benefit of their trade in our lands ’ 5 It was, how- 
ever, difficult to observe such forbearance as was enjoined 
upon by the Directors, when the Dutch gave serious pro- 
vocation to the Company’s officials by beating and abusing i( 
the subordinate servants of the Government, or by actually 
putting them into confinement. 55 

Mr Bolts’s alleged intrigue C0 with the Dutch further , 
embittered the relations between the authorities at Calcutta 
and Chinsura. A Dutchman by birth, Mr. Bolts was 
suspected during his disputes with the Governor 
and Council to be carrying on ct an improper intercourse 
with the authorities at Chinsura where he frequently 
resided 57 inspite of the Governor’s orders that he must not 
leave Calcutta. 

In September, 1767, Mr. Kelsall, chief of the factory at 
Dacca, informed 68 the Governor of the re-establishment of 
x the Dutch factory at Dacca for the promotion of the private 
trade of Mr Bolts and his partner, Mr. Vernet, the Dutch 
Director. This private compact of Messrs. Vernet and 
Bolts was considered to be a danger to the commercial 
interests of the Company. 

Mr. Kelsall wrote, “ In a letter I had the honour to 
address you m the month of May last, I mentioned though in 
a cursory manner, the footing on which the Dutch had then 
newly re-established their factory at Dacca, not, as the event 
has shown, to transact business on behalf of their Company, * 
but, under the sanction of public authority, to fulfil a private 
compact of Messrs. Vernet and Bolts. The late Dutch 


“ Beng Pub Cons , Nov 5, 1767 
u Ibid . Dec 24, 1767 
« Ibid , Oct 1,1767 

Verelst, op ett , App , p 205 

Letter from Mr Kelsall, Sept 18, 1767 

Ibid 
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Resident, Mr Lankheet, disdained to accept a commission 
on such terms whereupon he was superseded His sue 
cessor, when he found instead of a representative of the 
Company, that he was sent up in the capacity of a mere 
Gomastah, to fulfil a private engagement in like manner 
declined it Both these gentlemen have ever smee been 
violently persecuted by Mr Vcrnct Here is an Armenian 
one Coja Nignel Sarties, a man that has before done business 
for Mr Bolts who, not so scrupulous as either of the 
Dutch gentlemen, has made no difficulty of accepting the 
commission The business is now in his hands, and to 
fulfil it, he has had made over to him a sum to the amount 
of near seven lacks of rupees a so enormous a sum 1 
should have thought even beyond the conscience even 
of an Armenian to presume to invest, and should have 
doubted my information, if 1 had not received it from 
the best authority, one of the Dutch gentlemen 1 have 
thought it my duty to give you this intelligence, and trust. 
Sir, you will take measures for defeating the intentions of 
Messrs Vemet and Bolts, and of the Armenian, their agent, 
which must naturally prejudice our Company s business 
and the trade in general, since, in order to get in then: 
mvestment, they must necessarily purchase at an advanced 
price ” 

Although the Governor did not immediately place this 
letter before the Council, evidently because he awaited 
further information on this subject, he was convinced that 
Bolts relations with the Dutch Director were not above 
suspicion 11 The Council therefore resolved in October, 
"Farther that we hear he (Mr Bolts) is carrying on an 
improper intercourse with the Dutch to the prejudice o e 
honourable Company 8 affairs and, on that account 

" rS7,500 

n VercUt op ext App p 196 

** B*mr Pub Coni Oct I 1767 
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positively forbid his leaving Calcutta without our express 
permission.” Mr Bolts, however, paid no heed to this 
prohibition, and continued 08 his friendship with the Dutch 
Director in open disregard of the Council’s orders 64 On 
the 9th of October, 65 he wrote to the Governor m a defiant 
tone, referring to the charge that he was carrying on a 
secret intrigue with the Dutch as utterly false and baseless 
He asked to be confronted with his accusers, and claimed 
to have as sincere a regard for the interests of the Company 
as any member of the Council. 60 

Verelst’s suspicion 67 that Mr. Bolts had secretly en- 
gaged with Mr. Vernet “to monopolize the cloth-trade of 
Dacca ” could not, however, be conclusively proved, and 
attempts were made m vain to secure written confirmation 
of Mr. Kelsall’s report from Mr Lankheet. On September 
19, 1768, the Council wrote 6S to the Directors, “the 
President this day laid before us a letter 60 he received from 
the Chief at Dacca concerning Mr Bolts assisting the 
Dutch in procuring their investment, and acquainted us he 
has for some time past had intimation of the subject on 
which it treats. But not having been able to procure 
authentic proofs regarding it, he deferred recording it until 
this time He is still endeavouring to gain every other in- 
formation m his power, which you shall be fully acquainted 
within our future advice 

Mr. Kelsall’s accusation against Mr. Bolts of a secret 
compact with Mr. Vernet failed to satisfy the Directors 


M Letter to Court, Dec 10, 1767 

«< Mr. Bolts later admitted that he had been obliged to leave Calcutta “ to 
avoid the seizure of his person ” Vide his petition, May 19, 1769 
55 Beng Pub Cons , Oct 12, 1767 
w Letter from Mr Bolts, Oct 9, 1767 
* 7 Verclst, op at , p 41 

« Vide post-script of Sep 19, to Letter to Court, dated Sep 13,1768 
69 This letter though received by the Governor a year ago had not been com- 
municated to the Council so far 
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in the absence of a proper affidavit from Mr Lankheet 
The Directors thus wrote ° to the Governor and Council, 
“ as this representation is not authenticated either by Mr 
Lankheet s affidavit, or any other evidence, we cannot 
make any use of it m justification for your sending Mr 
Bolts to England in the manner you did But we hope 
and expect that you have made a very strict enquiry 
into this affair and punished such of our servants as have 
been found guilty of such notorious infidelity to then- 
employers, and we desire you will not fail to transmit 
the whole of your proceedings in this respect to us 
authenticated in the clearest and fullest manner, so as to be 
made use of as evidence in the Courts of Record here, 
if there should be any necessity so to do in order to 
obtain justice and satisfaction to the Company for this 
offence Mr Lankheet s information at large upon oath 
touching this transaction seems to be the most material 
evidence, and we hope you will be able to obtain 


‘ In 1769 there occurred a serious dispute between the 
Dutch authorities and the Faujdar of Hooghly about the 
payment of the duties of the Ba^hbandar, and the un 
author, sed erection of a landmark at Chmsura by the 
Dutch Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, the Fau]dar, had 
made numerous representations, both oral and written, 
the Dutch Director regarding these matters but the latter 
gave no satisfactory reply 71 Early m September, the 
Faujdar complained to the Governor that the Chmsura 
authorities not only refused to pay duties P«>P“ * 
but had lately created a landmark which they would not 
demolish mspite of his repeated protests 1 a vlew 


n Letter frem Com! Meicii 23 1770 
a The Council felled to obteln the efficient!. 
" Cop B. 1269 No. M. 
n Time R. 1769 No 126 
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coerce the Dutch, Raziuddin Muhammad Khan detained 
a number of rice-boats belonging to them. Thereupon the 
Dutch Director sent a party of fifty soldiers under a captain 
to release the boats by force . 74 This obliged the Faujdar to 
order his own men to hold themselves in readiness to meet 
the opposition of the Dutch This had the desired effect, 
and the Dutch did not put in an appearance for the time 
being As it was leported just at this time that a large 
number of Dutch soldiers had arrived 75 at Chinsura from 
Europe, the Faujdar ordered a vigilant watch to be kept on 
the activities of the Dutch factory. 

The Dutch Director in the mean time complained to 
Muhammad Riza Khan against the Faujdar , but the former 
approved the latter’s conduct, and sent a parvanah order- 
ing the Dutch to remove the landmark, to pay the ' usual 
duties, and not to interfere with the rights of the faujdari . 70 
The Dutch Director promptly replied that the landmark in 
question had been erected with the permission of Mirza 
Muhammad Kazim Khan, the former Faujdai of Hooghly 
and that it would not be removed As regards the other 
affairs of the jaujdari he asserted in a defiant tone that 
he would not allow the prescriptive rights of his Company 
to be altered in any manner, and claimed valuable privileges 
on the basis of a sanad which was declared by the Faujdar 
to be fictitious. The latter immediately reported ^ ^ this 
insolvent behaviour of the Dutch Director to Verelst, and 
asked for pei mission to demolish the landmark by force, 
for, as he said, until the landmark is removed, the affairs 
of the Sarker will never be administered properly On the 
contrary, the Dutch Director will grow more and more 

7< Cop R , 1769, No 84 

7* Ibid , No 92 

76 Trans 1789, No 141 

"7 Trans R , 1769, No 165 The sanad was said to have been obtained from 
the Nawab “ probably b> some stratagem ” 
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insolent ” ”* On hearing of this, the Governor mote " to 
Muhammad Riza Khan that the attitude of the Dutch 
Director was indeed “highly reprehensible and derogatory to 
the Nizamat, ’ and that the Faujdar should be afforded neces- 
sary assistance m compelling the Dutch to obey his orders 
Armed with the support of the Governor and Muhammad 
Riza Khan, the Faujdar decided on punitive measures ’ 0 
against the Dutch and stopped the supply of provisions to 
their factory at Chmsura Every gate of the factory was 
closely guarded and no one was allowed to pass, or carry 
provisions Tor two day’s there was a general embargo 
on the importation of grain into Chmsura, and guards were 
placed round the landmark ” Enraged at this, the Dutch 
retaliated by capturing and destroying the Government 
boat which had been stationed at Chnndernagore to intercept 
the rice boats belonging to them They also forcibly seized 
two boats coming from Calcutta, and imprisoned two sepoys 
belonging to the Government On being informed of these 
outrages, Muhammad Riza Khan sent a number of sepoys 
from Murshidabad to support the Faujdar, and pressed” 
the Governor to sanction on immediate embargo on t e 
business of the Dutch os a punishment for their insolence 
and highhandedness Having no authority to use 
force against the factory people, the Faujdar manag y 
stratagem to get two of the Dutch soldiers into is cu ®*° y ’ 
and informed the Dutch Director that the latter would be 
kept in confinement so long as the two sepoys 
(Government were not released Thus outwitt y 
Faujdar, the Dutch authorities had subsequen y to 
up the sepoys with their arms in the hope of procuring 
release of their own soldiers 81 

a Trim. R 1769 No 165 

** Letter to Muhammad Rizo Khan Sep 21 1769 
m Tnsna, R 1769 No 162. ^ 

190— I290B 


81 Ibid No 169 
« Ibid. No 166 
f> Ibid No. 168. 
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Reduced to the utmost extremeties in the meanwhile by 
the stoppage of all supplies of grain, and convinced of the 
futility of prolonging their opposition to the Faujdar, the 
authorities at Chmsura at last deputed 84 two gentlemen to 
Calcutta with the object of persuading the Governor to use 
his influence in settling their disputes with the Nizamat. 
The deputies earnestly pleaded for the immediate appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator on behalf of the Nawab to decide the 
points at issue, and promised to abide by his decision, and 
obey the Nizamat orders in future. Subsequently, the 
Dutch Governor himself came to see Verelst, and on behalf 
of the Chmsura authorities offered profuse apologies for their 
past conduct 85 

In view of the submissive and conciliatory attitude of 
the Dutch, and because of the famine conditions prevailing 
m the country, the Governor asked 86 the Faujdar and 
Muhammad Riza Khan to allow the passage of grain to 
the Dutch factory as usual, m order that the poor people 
might not die of starvation. In accordance with the 
Governor s instructions, Muhammad Riza Khan issued 
orders 87 to the Faujdar to permit the passage of provisions 
to the Dutch, and to withdraw the embargo laid on their 
trade. An arbitrator was also appointed 88 to settle the 
pending disputes, and determine the boundaries 

The humiliation that the Dutch had to endure in conse- 
quence of their indiscreet obduracy and violence served 
only to reveal the intrinsic weakness of their position under 
the changed conditions following the assumption of the 
Ditoam by the English 


84 Letter to Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, Oct I, 1769 

85 Letter to Muhammad Riza Khan, Oct 21, 1769 

88 Letter to Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, Oct 17, 1769 
Letter to Muhammad Riza Khan, Oct 17, 1769. 

87 Trans R , 1769, No 172 

88 Ibid No 173, 
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HUJA-UD-D AULA’S DIPLOMACY (1754-75) 

Du A F K Rahman, Ph D (Lond ) 

Dacca UntCrrtHy 


(A bslracl) 

A very short resume of his early career 
His training in diplomacy 
Situation in Hindustan m 1754 

His activities on the transfer of Allahabad to the Ban 
gash Nawab by the Emperor 

His activities during the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali 

m 1757 

His activities during the Maralha invasion of Hindustan 
(1757 58) 

His part in the march of All Gauhar to Bengal (1758- 

59) 

His activities during the Maratha invasion under Dattaji 

Sindhia 

His activities during the Marntha invasion under Bhau 
His reason for joining the Abdali, his peace negotiations 
and the battle of Panipat 

His success in releasing the Emperor from the Eng s 
(1761) and the BundelLhand campaign 

His march towards Delhi with the Emperor (1 763) 

Hib activities in Bengal and Bihar and the batt es o 
Bakiar and Kora (1764 65) 

His restoration in Oudh in 1765 
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His activities at the Conference at Chapra (1766). 

His activities during the Maratha invasion of Hindustan 
(1770-73) 

His conspiracy with Hastings about Rohilkhand. 

His Rohilla war and treaty of Laldang (1774). 

An estimate of him as a diplomat. 
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THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OF INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY 

Dr K N Venkatasubba Sastri, M A , Ph D (Lond ) 

Afj/ioro Umoerntg 


With the prescription of Indian administration as a 
subject at University examinations, books on that subject 
following the lines of the fourth volume of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India and giving us up to-date information 
upon departmental topics have become plenty The 
defect of them all is that problems receive no consideration 
from the utilitarian point of view We read and are not 
enlightened The study is dry 

We are asked, therefore, to read also the political history 
of India with special reference to administrations or to 
study the politics of each period as analysed by the 
specialists But this is not enough because the joint method 
fails to present the current administration with a clear, 
comprehensive and continuous exposition of Indian polity 
from very ancient times to the present We see the trees 
and are lost in the woods 

This paper is intended to show that history of Indian 
administration is one and fundamentally continuous or at 
any rate one with the history of India It may be re evant, 
therefore, to begin with a statement of the typica eatures 
of the Hindu, Muslim and British administrations as found 
m all text books of Indian History 
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In the Hindu period the king was the normal head of 
the state. But he was absolute only m justice. Law was 
above him and legislation was independent of him Even 
the executive powers did not belong solely to him. The 
army consisted of paid men, led by warrior clans and castes, 
and non-combatants were safe m the midst of wars, which 
were fought on scientific lines. Diplomacy was of the finest 
type in the world. The police was a branch of civics. 
But spying organised by the state spared neither friend nor 
foe, neither prince nor peasant, in peace and war. Justice 
was administered satisfactorily by local panchayats, district 
civil and criminal courts and the king himself with the aid 
of the chief justice and ministers. Assessors sat with the 
judges Procedure was as good as the modern one. And 
neither king nor his servants were exempted from the 
procedure of courts or the operation of law. 

Land was the real foundation of power under the Hindu 
rulers Ownership was collective m every village, but 
tenure was individual Land revenue was the largest source 
of state income. Hence agriculture received the greatest 
attention of the state. Settlement was made after survey, 
and census of population, property, and live-stock helped 
to make the survey full and complete. A separate depart- 
ment of government for agriculture had the care of irrigation 
from tanks and canals, of pasture and grazing lands r of 
cattle and forest produce, and had to carry out protective 
measures against famines and pests. Land created and 
sustained the villages, whose autonomy and self-sufficiency 
have been considered as the bed-rock of Indian national 
progress and prosperity. Land-grants preserved culture 
m the proper maintenance of temples and universities, 
priests, courtiers and soldiers, and sentiments and ideals 
from the ravages of time. Simultaneously with these, 
industries, trade and commerce were regulated and aided 
by the state. Foreign merchants and merchandise were 
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protected, but there was no special inducement to attract 
them to the country Similarly, the state forbade villeinage 
and feudal tenure, because, both in respect of military service 
and labour, the state was opposed to taxing the land 
while it could easily depend upon paid men and payments 
could be regulated and ensured by provisions of law 

When the Mussalmans ruled India, they continued the 
Hindu system of land revenue and accounts but altered 
almost all other institutions The emperor was not only the 
head of the state but also of the church although like the 
typical Hindu emperor he was in theory subordinate to 
law Every civil servant had a military rank and duty 
The Roman colonial dual system was adopted in the control 
of provinces And law and justice was communal at the 
cost of the king's justice 

The British who succeeded the Mussalmans followed 
the ' indigenous system ', after unsuccessful experiments 
with the foreign ones Their genius revealed itself in 
‘ collectorates ’, secretariates, and civil service with tradition 
Although their judicial organisation resembled the ancient 
Hindu system in essential matters, their outlook on and 
approach to the idea of justice was novel and inspiring, the 
human element yielding its place almost completely to the 
impersonal and abstract rule of law 

The point to notice in the above sketch of the adminis- 
trative history of India is that the problems of Anoka 
Chandragupta, Harsha and Akbar are still our own an 
none even among the best of rulers for two thousan > 
could find a better or more enduring solution tor all or 
any of them Perhaps it will be considered necessary 

explain this statement just a little 

The eternal questions of Indian administration 
equilibrium between central and provincia governm 
separation of powers ministerial responsi ty, 
relation to industry, unity, defence, and culture 
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The Hindus recognised the bigness of the whole 
problem and solved it m a manner that challenges alien 
intelligence still. Strictly adhering to the physical and 
social data furnished by history, they solved the questions 
in a truly scientific manner. It has been already stated 
that they made land the source of power to the state 
They relieved the central authority of a good deal of 
cost and trouble by admitting the autonomy of villages 
m the constitution of government. With the aid of the 
caste system, they succeeded m evolving a unified society ; 
m separating the legislative, executive and judicial powers 
completely from one another ; m rendering ministers, singly 
and collectively, responsible at once to the king and the 
people ; in organising defence ; a id establishing the most 
cordial relations between state an 1 industry. They were 
greatly supported m their political work by the ideal of dharma 
which the literature and cultural institutions of the country at 
once reflected as m a mirror. 

It may be remarked that the gravest defect of the system 
was the differential punishment or discriminating justice 
under t)ie influence of caste spirit Equality in the eye of 
law was wanting in the administration of justice. But it has 
to be remembered that India has never had throughout the 
ages up till now a better system owing to her unchanging 
composite cultural and social structure What was the fate of 
the Ilbert Bill ^ 

The Mussalman record differs radically from the Hindu 
one The Muslim polity was consistent with its ultimate 
religious purpose and with the method of force sanctioned for 
its achievement At the same lime, it was a hybrid of the 
Roman and Persian forms If the Marathas adopted the 
Mughul type in all but the judicial aspect, they were under a 
compulsion to fight the Mughuls m the wars of liberation with 
the enemy s own civil and military weapons and methods. 
The Muslim polity was never intended to leave India under 
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b better government than that of the Hindus, and conse- 
quently the administrative methods which had been defective 
once were not improved On the contrary, the crystal of 
Hindu polity was dissolved by the strong acid of prejudice, 
until the Mughuls with the Hindu accession to their blood 
began to reconstruct on more or less traditional lines Only 
one illustration may be enough to substantiate this view 
The ancient Hindu empires aimed at producing a blend of 
cultures by the method of inclusion, comprehension or 
absorption Their genius lvas against the extermination of 
the alien , they tried absorption of bath slocks and cultures, 
except when such absorption was suicidal, and in such cases, 
they segregated the unabsorbable stocks and cultures India 
msation was being thus smoothly and successfully accom- 
plished by special cultural agencies aided by the force of 
miscegenation or the physical blending of stocks But Islam 
bought with it a new outlook and method It practises 
stock miscegenation on the widest scale, but culturally like 
other Semitic forces it is a repellent force it tends to extermi 
nate where it cannot absorb and it does this by ]iha or 
methods of war Right from 1000 till 1500, Islam tri war 
as a method of solving the socio religious problem an 
the country in on absolutely dry nn d insipid condition e 
old order had given place to none Fortunately, however, 
the Mughuls arrived and saved the situation until Aurangze 
death sounded the alarm signal once again India t 
relapsed into a fluid condition and the problems of a m 
tration, hard to tackle in the best of times, cou n 
approached by the greatest man or men of the eig teen 
century 

The advent of the British power brought with it new 
factors and added to the complexity of the woe pro 
The Anglo Saxon stocks, unlike the Latin peop ^ 

to miscegenation, and are not readily acclima _ 
splendid genius for colonisation is only transform 

I91-I2MB 
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and sub-tropical regions into one for administration and 
economic exploitation. Unfortunately, in time and as a 
direct result of the saturation of European ideas in the Indian 
head, new problems arose and stood along with the old, 
clamouring for satisfaction. One of the new ones which is 
rather disturbing is the fact that the cultural and social fusion 
that had been achieved in the past under the Hindu and 
Muslim sovereigns has gone to pieces and threatens to 
resolve into the original debris of Hindu and Muslim 
and Brahman and Non-Brahman and lately Aryan and 
Dravidian. 

Apart from this fundamental matter, have the British 
solved the age-long questions satisfactorily at all } The 
problem of equilibrium of governments has now assumed the 
form of inter-state relations in a federation of governments 
within India. While the Hindu statesmen always solved this 
question upon the principle of qualified autonomy (which we 
mark in the relation of village government to the King’s 
government) enforcing suzerainty and tribute in return for 
the preservation intact of the dynasty, administration and 
customs of the conquered states, the British have placed it 
to ay in a most complicated setting The simple dualism 
has become extremely complex and entangled. 

* se P ar ated the powers at least so far as other 

civi ise governments have done ^ Early in the nineteenth 
century, some attempts were made in this direction, but they 

m e n some of the advanced states like Mysore the 
separation made up till now has worked very well. But in 
British India the reform is still to come. And yet the ancient 
in us had solved the question by leaving legislation to the 
ra mans who had not a vestige of executive authority or so 
muc as a personal interest in the material wealth of the 
country) y thrusting ministers upon the ruler in the detailed 
management of the government, and by leaving the Jdng 
alone only m the sphere of justice, 
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Then, what has been the economic policy of the British 
government in India ? In an agricultural country hie India 
which is a first class geographical unit m a tropical belt, it 
was until very recently free trade with the rest of the 
world and lately preference with the British dominions 
along with free trade as before, protection bemg selec- 
tive The consequence is poverty of the nation Once 
agam it may be useful to remark that the state protection of 
irrigation, transport, agriculture, trade and industry was a 
characteristic feature of ancient Hindu imperial administra- 
tions, and not at all absent m even the Mughul imperial 
system The logic of state regulation of public health, 
“ famine, flood and fire,” erase and forest, demands that 
the Bntish administrators must recognise similarly the impor- 
tance of state protection of and aid to all industry in India 

Constitutional democracy is coming to India But discus 
sion about it has produced more heat than light Tins is to 
some extent due to the ignorance of the fact that admmistra 
trve problems have a constitutional aspect and if they do not 
receive the attention that is due to them (in the light of 
history) it is likely that the constitution too would be highly 
unsatisfactory, in the same way as a motor car would be if 
put to uses for which it could never have been meant 
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(A bstract) 

This is an examination of the generally accepted theory 
about the origin of Indian (Wahhabism. Hunter and other 
writers consider the Indian movement as an offshoot of the 
Wahhabi movement of Arabia. They assert that the chief 
organiser of the movement in India, namely Maulvi Syed 
Ahmed of Rai Bareilly, was influenced by the Wahhabis 
during his stay at Mecca and that on his return he pro- 
pagated ^X^ahhabism in India. But the theory is histori- 
cally untenable. The mam doctrines had been promulgated 
by him already before he left for Mecca and it has not 
been established that he at all came into contact with the 
Wahhabis of Arabia before he left India. What is, how- 
ever, much more important is that the two movements 
differ greatly in important respects and are m no way iden- 
tical. The Indian movement has its origin in the teachings 
of Maulana Shah Waliullah of Delhi and his school. 
Maulvi Syed Ahmed himself was a pupil of Shah Abdul 
Aziz and his two principal lieutenants, Maulvi Ismail Shahid 
and Maulvi Abdul Hye, belonged to that family. 
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FIRST PUBLIC SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
1845-52 

(An episode in the history of Western Education in India) 
Mr NlRMAL CHANDRA SlNHA, M A 

Calcutta Unfoenftp 

Popular imagination associates earliest competitive exa- 
minations in this country with the Accounts Service as 
from almost the very beginning the enrolled officers counted 
in their ranks a number of highly educated Indians who 
were required to pass some intellectual tests In 1887 
there were 38 enrolled officers of whom 4 were Indiana 
and 3 Eurasians 1 * * The Public Service Commission of 
1886-87 however mentioned competitive tests as existing for 
other services as well The Report of the Commission 
clearly states that appointments to the cadre of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors m Bengal were usually 
made according to the results of a competitive examination 
among accepted candidates * * In the Punjab, recruit- 
ment to the cadre of Extra-Assistant Commissioners was 

made “ partly by competition emongst approved candi 
dates 8 The shortlived cadre of the Statutory Civilians 
was for a few years filled up by a system of limited com 
petition m Bengal 4 The Commissioners consider c 

1 Report of the Public Serrlco ConunWon 1886-67 (C.— 5327) PP 70-71 

1 Hid, p 24 

* Ibid p 25 

4 tWJ. PP 2122. 
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conditions prevailing in the eighties and it was no part of 
their duty to ransack the past to discover the first occasion 
when competitive tests guided recruitment to public services 
in this country. In this paper an attempt will be made to 
trace such competitive examinations as early as the forties 
of the last century. 

The years 1833-35 form a watershed not merely in the 
history of education but also in the history of administration 
m British India. While the year 1 835 heralded the doom 
of the learning which taught * * medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter m girls at an English boarding-house, history 
abounding with kmgs thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long, and geography made of seas of butter 
and seas of treacle, 5 the year 1 833 threw careers open 
to talents. For the Charter Act of 1833 declared ‘‘that 
no native of India, nor any natuial born subject of His 
Majesty, should be debarred from holding any place, office 
or employment, by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour, 6 and thus set aside the ill-conceived 
imperialistic policy of Cornwallis Hence m the thirties 
of the century the student of history is at the threshold 
of a new era. The doors of higher employment and the 
doors of New Learning ’ were simultaneously flung open 
to the hitherto neglected and suppressed ‘ eligiblesC Hence- 
forth natives were to be admitted to positions of trust 
ahd responsibility. The student of history will not overlook 
the fact that the Indianisation 5 of administration and the 
Westernisation of the Indians were growing pari passu. Lord 
Auckland during his Governor-Generalship (1836-42) did his 
best to promote Western education without launching any 
crusade against Oriental learning. His most effective device 

* Macaulay’s Minute, Para. 13 

* Sec. 87 of the Act, 
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for this purpose was the establishment of an extensive system 
of scholarships in 1839 tenable at Oriental as well as English 
Colleges 1 In a letter, dnted the 16th December, [840, to the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, Auckland s Govern- 
ment made this prophetic statement “The first ambition of 
our students will no doubt be that of gaming through these 
schools admission to official appointments and a nse by 
graduation from the Zilla to the Central College, and from 
the Scholarship to Revenue Offices, or to the Subordinate 
Judicial Branch But if the scheme be successful, os the 
Governor General in Council trusts and earnestly desires that 
it may be, it should ha\e a far wider, and though slow in 
operation, a most beneficial effect upon the social condition 
of this country ’ " A number of scholarship-holders gained 
admittance to official ranks 

In 1844 the double process of Indiamsation and Western 
education received a great impetus through the Resolution of 
10th October made by Lord Hardingc s Government " In 
this memorable resolution a fair prospect of employment in 
the public service was held out to those educated on Western 
lines either at government institutions or pnvate establish 
ments (F W Thomas is of opinion that this measure was 
first suggested m 1837 when Auckland was Governor- 
General ) n The Resolution of 10th October, 1844, charged 
the educational authorities to prepare annual returns of 
students who may be fitted according to their several degrees 


T vti' Aucll.nd . Minute in Seleetkm. from Eduellooel RecorrL, P 
(edited by Strip! pp 147 70 Al.o kerr Reofeu. o/ Paillc I ndmeftm (n 
PraUmq, /rom 1835 to 1851 P.rt t pp 14-15 Report on Public Imtrudron o 1 e 
Preildency of Fort William for 1839-40 Append ice* I IM .70 

» Selection* from Educational Record. Part II edited by Richer P £ 

1 Selection, from Educational Record. Part II PP 9G-9I ,r 

Public Infraction on the Lower Province* of the Bengal Pre.I 
PP 2 111 Kerr Reofeu, Pi. I pp 185-Mt Second Report of the 
°f tKe Home of Lord* (re affair, of the East India Company 

AjjptndU F .. 

Thomas, Hiitorv and Proved* of Brltfth Edacatfon In P 
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of merit and capacity, for such of the various public offices 
as, with reference to their age, abilities and other circums- 
tances they may be deemed qualified to fill.” H. R. James 
(Principal of Presidency College, 1907-16) points out, 
44 The immediate effect of this resolution does not appear 
to have been great : its ultimate influence has been scarcely 
less than that of the adoption of English education. For it 
has given English education its value in terms of 
livelihood.” 11 

The Resolution laid down a policy, namely, preparation 
of returns of qualified candidates ] it did not devise any 
apparatus for this. As nominations by the Council of 
Education would not be above suspicions, Government issued 
further instructions for selections. 12 44 The Council framed 
rules founded upon these instructions, for regulating the 
selection of candidates. It was determined that the minimum 
standard of qualification for employment should be the 
same as that for gaining a Senior English Scholarship The 
Examinations were to be held in Calcutta and at each of the 
Central Colleges and the Answers of the candidates were 
to examined by the Council of Education * or by persons 
appointed by the Council. It was carefully explained that 
insertion in the Returns must not be regarded as 4 a sure 
p edge of employment. Great care was taken to prevent 
all misconception on this point.” 33 The scheme was 
approved by the Governor-General who himself set the Essay 
paper, and the Court of Directors were duly informed about 
institution of this public service examination. The 

qaettons and the answers of the best candidates were 
p. ntc' m t c annual official publication entitled 4 General 
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Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency ’ They form very interesting reading and 
excite wonder and admiration for the attainments of the 
students of those days Within ten years of Macaulay s 
Minute, Bengali students were digesting Bacon and Addison, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Adam Smith and Gibbon Two 
years after, theories of natural science — then considered to be 
recent — were to be included in the syllabus 

Yet “ after the council had tried this plan for two or 
three years, it was found that very few candidates from any 
of the private seminaries presented themselves for examma 
tion " ’* In fact the private colleges were boycotting this 
scheme The missionaries led by Alexander Duff raised a 
iuc and cry against this examination scheme on the grounds 
that the syllabus of it was nhm to the courses taught at 
Government Colleges and that the examiners were mostly 
administrative officials ill fitted to conduct academic 
examinations 18 

The Court of Directors did not sympathise with this 
examination scheme 1 In their view a critical acquain 
tance with the works of Bacon, Johnson, Milton and Sha es 
peare, a knowledge of ancient and modem history, 
and of the higher branches of mathematical science, some 
insight into the elements of natural history and the pnncip es 
of moral philosophy and political economy, together wit 
considerable facility of composition and the power of writing 
in fluent and idiomatic language on impromptu essay on any 
given subject of history, moral or political economy, w 


11 Kerr Rcdcu J Pott I p T69 qi qa K r , r Recite 

« Selection* from Edncatlonal Recede Port H PP ^ ^ ^ 

P.,1 1 pp 189 90 Second Repo.1 of ^ ipKU j| 7 u» ende*w of 

fr* affair* of the East India Company' Session 

A Ui an dor Duff J C. Mar*tman and C, H. Cameron. , Education*! 

a Vide the De^ld, data! M* B l« la SeI«So=. fa« “ 
Recrfd»,P.rtII pp 9192. 
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not likely to be . attained by a large number of students 
especially those of private colleges. Nor were they “ dis- 
posed to regard a high degree of scholastic knowledge 
constituting an essential qualification for the public service 
To require only a moderate and practical knowledge of 
English, with a thorough command of the vernacular 
language and testimonials of regularity, steadiness, diligence 
and conduct will be, m our opinion, the best way to obtain 
the largest number of candidates competent to become 
useful officers in the different ranks of the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, though we do not deny that there 
may be some few appointments which it may be desirable 
to bestow as the rewards of greater proficiency m the higher 
branches of literature ’ ’ 39 For other provinces the Directors 

su 8o es ted the lowering down of the standard still 
further.* 0 

So, in April, 1848, 21 the Government asked the Council 
of Education to make an enquiry regarding the objections 
raised by the private establishments and also regarding the 
recruitment of candidates educated in Oriental Colleges. 
The results of this enquiry were communicated by the 

Council of Education in their letter of June 29, 1848. 22 In 

this communication the Council stoutly denied the charge 
that the tests that they held were highly scholastic As 
regards the objections of the missionaries, the Council found 
no reason to accept them m toto. To an impartial student 
o history the charge-sheet of the missionaries boils down 
to the single fact that the courses for the competitive exa- 
minations like those offered m the Government Colleges 


” Educational Records, Part II, p 92 

* /fc-d , p ^2 

* ^cDr'WMa. Co%emor.Gcncra! at the tune Lord Hordmge did no 
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were “ exclusively secular ,= Without discussing the 
merits and demerits of ' Christian literature , as the mis- 
sionaries put it, one can affirm that its introduction m the 
syllabus for competitive tests would have spelt disaster for 
the cause of Western education in this country by evoking 
grave suspicions in the minds of Hindus and Muslims 
alike The Council concludes then letter thus “ The 
present standard has been and can be readily attained by 
pupils of any efficient and well organised public or private 
schools To reduce it would tend to encourage pupils to 
become contented with a superficial amount of knowledge, 
and to enter upon the active duties of life before the matu- 
rity of their reasoning faculties, the formation of their 
character and the principles implanted by a more extended 
course of studies had time to produce their full efforts 

A contemporary official, James Kerr (Principal of 
Hooghly College, 1848-56), however, made a very scathing 
criticism of this competitive test scheme 57 Kerr took the 
side of those who upheld that Hardinge s Resolution of 
October 10, 1844, did not preclude the students of Oriental 
Colleges from employment in public services He also 
pointed out that the scheme placed too much premium on 
scholastic attainments and neglected questions of character 
and personality 57 

Hence the first Public Service Examinations Scheme 
mvited opposition from different quarters on different 
grounds The missionaries, led by Alexander Duff, opposed 
it because ‘ Christian Literature was not included m its 

a Election. from Educetloor] Record, Pert II FP 95 - 96 , EjhW, of A k~nd« 
Duff „d J C before tio Select Comnlttee of tie Hou* of Lord, (re 

■rff.tr. of tie E. I C 07 ) Se..km 1052 53 In tie Second Report. 

Selections from Educational Record*, Part II P 97 
** Kerr Rcxrtctc Part I pp 185-95 
9 Ibid p 191 

* Ibid pp 188 and 194-95 r 
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3yllabus. The Orientalists discovered i 1 it a fresh source 
of danger. The Court of Directors, as also many officials 
m India, blamed it for being too scholastic. Authorities of 
private institutions insinuated against the composition of the 
board of examiners who, they pointed out, were government 
men and not bona fide educationists. Suspect in the eyes 
of all, the system dragged its precarious existence for a few 
years more. Due to lack of co-operation on the part of high 
officials, appointments were made without reference to the 
panels of the Council. 28 By 1852-53, when the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords were enquiring into the 
affairs of the East India Company, Hardinge’s Resolution 
had become a “ dead letter 1 20 

The Despatch of 1 854, though it provided for the foun- 
dation of Universities as demanded by the missionaries, 50 
recognised the importance of competitive tests 81 and banned 
the inclusion of any ‘ religious beliefs ’ in the University 
courses. The story of the Indian Universities begins 

where the story of the first Public Service Examinations 
ends * 

28 Kerr, Review, Part I, pp 191-92, General Report on Public Instruction for 
1850-51, Appendix F, Educational Despatch of 1854, Para 74 

29 Kerr, Review, Part I, pp 192-93 

30 Note the evidences of Marshman and Cameron given before the Select Com 
mittee, in the Second Report, Educational Despatch of 1854, Para 75 

31 Educational Despatch of 1854, Paras 76 and 77 

32 Ibid , Para 28 

* The author is deeply indebted to Mr Anath Nath Basu, Head of the Teachers’ 

raining Department of this University, for his able and friendly guidance in the 
preparation of this paper 
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PESHWA MADHAV RAO I'S RELATIONS 
WITH THE ENGLISH 

Mr Anil Chandra Banerjee M A 

Cttg CoUc£c Calcutta 

It wits in the days of Baji Rao I that the officers of the 
East India Company at Bombay began to look upon the 
expansion of Maratha power with apprehension and 
jealousy The repeated successes of Chimnaji Appa com- 
pelled the “English factors to tremble for their magazines 
They wrote to their friends in Bengal that the exploits of 
the Marathas rendered 1 1 even our Hon ble Masters island 
m danger ” The Portuguese invited the English to make 
common cause against “the ldolators and the common 
enemys to all European nations, ’ but m vain After the 
capture of Bassein by the Marathas, the Bombay Council 
took measures to fortify the ' town, and it is interesting to 
note that the principal merchants of the place, who thought 
that "a formidable power of the Marathas has subdued 
the neighbouring country and the invasion of this island is 
threatened,” subscribed the sum of Rs 30,000 towards the 
expense of this work Envoys were sent to Shahu as 
as to Chimnaji Appa, and a treaty, conceding to the g is 
free trade in the Maratha dominions, was signed an J y 
12, 1739 This understanding between the Marathas and 
the English was cemented in the days of Balaji aji o, 
when measures were jointly taken by the two °wers 
suppression of “the pirate chief Angna 
English politely refused Balaji Baji Rao s reguest or P 
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his Carnatic and Northern expeditions, a new treaty 1 was con- 
cluded on October 12, 1756, “which besides securing certain 
'"ommercial advantages, excluded the Dutch' from the trade 
of the Maratha dominions and gave the English ten villages.’’ 2 
But the relations between the Peshwa and the English began 
to grow less and less cordial. In 1 758 a Maratha envoy 
named Shambhaji Mangesh went to Bombay. We read 
m a Marathi letter that the “ treacherous ” English gathered 
troops even when they were negotiating with him. 3 In 
1759 an envoy was sent to the Peshwa from Bombay, but 
nothing came out of his mission inasmuch as the Peshwa 
refused to do anything unless the English helped him to 
take Janjira from the Siddi. 4 Towards the close of 1 760 
the Peshwa was informed by his agents that the English 
and the Dutch intended to join the Siddi against him. 6 

The history of Peshwa Madhab Rao I s relations with 
the English should be studied against this background. 
The growing coolness between the Marathas and the Eng- 
lish during the last years of Balaji Baji Rao naturally 
coloured the mutual relations of the two Powers even after 
his death In July, 1762, Raghunath Rao wrote to the Holkar, 
There are at present three great enemies to the state — 
Haidar All, Nizam Ah and the English ; but by God’s 
grace, they will all be subdued.’’ 0 It should be remem- 
bt red in this connection that the successes won by the English 


“Uxt tin- lrev% ,nA.lch ,- on ' 8 Treaties. Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol HI, 
ic IT 21 

* r. v, r< HC<\ Election from the Letters. Despatches, and other State Papers 
f - - rd m tl- Rom'o, S-cretar, ate. (Maratha Seres), Vol I, Introduction 
' ? 5 Selection* from the Peshvva’s Daftar. Vol 40, letter no 109 

f' frc. ntha Sene*,), Vol. I, pp J25-38. 

’ ~ > cp , . \ o! id. letter no L5 Kincaid and Parasnia (A /As 

‘ ^ t Vot Hi, p 76) \snte ** by helping to 

i " - a r I L\ paralvsinp dr Bus»y m the Deccan and to givinE >oun? 

f ' did the English the best turn ever done tliem by 




C r i 


- Vc» 37, le‘ter r.o 9 
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m the Carnatic as well as in Bengal strengthened their 
position and made them more self confident On the other 
hand, the disaster of Panipat, the death of Balaji Baji Rao 
the accession of a minor to the Peshawa s gadi, the quarrel 
between Raghunath Rao and the young Peshwa, and the 
Nizam s successful campaign against the Marathas in 1763 
must have given the English factors a welcome impression 
about the future of the Maratha power But unfortunately 
for the English, the Marathas found in their young Peshwa 
a leader of genius, who succeeded in reviving their fortunes 
within an incredibly brief space of time Alarmed at the 
speedy revival of Maratha power, the President and Council 
of Bombay observed as follows in November, 1767 • 

11 The growing power of the Marathas is a subject much 
to be lamented, and has not failed to attract our attention, 
as well as that of the Presidencies of Madras and Bengal, 


inasmuch as that nothing either m their power nor ours 
would be omitted to check the same as much as possible 
The Company s officers in Bombay were shrewd obser 

vers, and they were usually very well informed about the 

strength and weakness of their neighbours They observe 
in their Secret Consultation of 14th December, 17 

“ We well know that Nizam Ally is now near Poona, that 

the Bramins cannot raise a force sufficient to oppose icm 
from the backwardness of their own officers (who look up 
the situation of Nana’s family as desperate), an e 
state of then finances , Tara Bye (the Shao Rajah s widow) 
and all the Mahrattas at the bottom are against t em 
would show it at a proper occasion atur y y 

tried to exploit these difficulties of the Mamthas as much a 

they could The Marathas were compelled to act on 


7 Fomat op cil (Maratha Scrfc) VoL I p HI Chapter Vi Marathi 

* Quoted by Grant Duff Hitting of the M -bout the podtkm of 

•ource, indicate that the Engl^h factor, took too d^k * ^ abof 

th* Bramini. 
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defensive, because Nizam Ali was preparing to invade 
their territories Raghunath Rao, the de jacto ruler of the 
Marathas at that moment, “ being ill-prepared to resist the 
expected invasion ” of Nizam Ali, tried “to obtain from 
Bombay some European soldiers and guns/’ An agree- 
ment 9 was concluded on 14th September, 1761, by the 
Bombay Government and Govind Shiv Ram on behalf of 
the Peshwa. It consisted of six 10 articles. Article 1 pro- 
vided for the punishment of those Maratha officers who 

obstructed the business of the English by any impedi- 
ments whatever/’ Article 2 imposed on the Maratha 
Government the obligation of making “ ample satisfaction 
within two months from the date hereof, to all merchants 
trading under the Honourable Company’s protection, who 
have suffered in their property by any unjust or 1 illegal 
actions of the Maratha officers and subjects, in any place, 
shape, or manner whatever and of issuing “ rigid orders... 
that all assistance be afforded m future to any (English) 
vessel or vessels in distress.’’ Article 3 provided that all 
deserters from the service either of the British Crown or of 
the Company should be immediately secured and returned 
to the nearest English Settlements,” and that “whatever 
people, Europeans of all nations excepted ’ ’ who deserted 
from the service of the Peshwa should be similarly delivered 
up by the English. Article 4 provided for the restoration 
of the territory taken from the Siddi by Ramaji Pant, the 
Maratha Governor of the Konkan. Article 5 provided for 
the release of all prisoners taken by either side m the late 
engagement between the Siddi and Ramaji Pant. There 
was an additional article relating to the restoration of 

Underee Fort. It is clear that this treaty embodied subs- 
tantial concessions to the English and their allies (the Siddi), 

9 Aitchison, op. c it , Vol III, pp 22-24 

10 Grant Duff (Vol II, Chapter VI) wrongly says that it consisted of 6 6r 7 
articles 
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although the Marathas received nothing m return So far 
as the attitude of the English is concerned, Grant Duff 
rightly describes this agreement as "rather an assurance 
of civility and friendship than a definite treaty ’ The 
English merely sent an envoy to condole with Madhav Rao 
on the occasion of his father's death , they did not agree 
to offer military aid, although Raghunath Rao sent another 
envoy to ash for it and agreed 11 to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of one lack and a half of rupees at Jumboseer 
and to make several other concessions The Company 
expected that without English assistance the Marathas 
would be " completely worsted in the impending contest 
with Nizam All So the Bombay Government pressed for 
the cession of Salsettc and Bassein which were valuable 
“ not only on account of the advantages expected from the 
revenue, but as advanced positions essentially necessary to 
the security of the island and harbour of Bombay 
Raghunath Rao refused this demand, and “ the negotiation 
for European assistance from Bombay was abruptly termi- 
nated by the extravagant and impertinent proposals from 
Ramajee Punt " Fortunately for the Marathas, they 
were able to avert Nizam All's attack even without the 
assistance of English troops and guns , 

Haidar Ah had taken advantage of the Marathn disaster 
at Pampat to extend his authority over various districts m 
the South u He captured Maratha territories like Sira, 
Hoskote, Balapur, Raydurga, Harpanhalh and Ch.lsldrug 
So Madhab Rao led an expedition against him in 1762 
On the Peshwa s return to Poona, Haidar AI. conquered 
Savanur, Pattihalli Sirhotti Dharwar and extoidedhis 
authority almost to the banks of the Krishna 

u Grant Doff Vol II Chapter VI What thr* proptMh war* w. do not 
knew 

15 Cj Sardesal op dL VoL 40 letter no 1 1$ 
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Madhab Rao’s second expedition against him (1764-65). 18 
During these struggles the English factors of Bombay were, 
naturally enough, very anxious to secure the friendship of 
this rising enemy of the Marathas. On March 22, 1763, 
the Council laid down the policy that “ from his being now 
m possession of the whoie Cannarie dominions, it may be 
of the greatest consequence of our Hon’ble Masters’ affairs 
on this coast to improve a friendly correspondence with 
him. 14 It was also decided to gratify Haidar Ali’s request 
for 3 or 4 thousand musquets for soldiers,” although this 
was a measure the Hon’ble Company are always 
averse to, and we have ever avoided as much as possible ” 15 
On August 2, 1763, the Council also allowed the Nawab of 
Arcot to build some fighting vessels in the English Marine 
Yard, because his having a Marine force may be a good 
check on the Marathas . ” 16 . Article 13 of the Agree- 
ment concluded by Haidar Ali with the Government of 
Bombay in 1766 ran as follows: “ Whenever the Hon’ble 
Company may be m want of troops I will furnish them with 
10 or 13 thousand men from this Sircar, and on the contrary 
should this Sircar be in such necessity, the Hon’ble Com- 
pany are to supply me in like manner as is consistent with 

our fair friendship, and is also the cause of dread to our 
enemies.” 17 

But this friendship between the English and Haidar Ali 
was not at all enduring. “ The Court of Directors were 
esirous of seeing the Mahrattas checked in their progress, 
an wou d have beheld combinations of the other native 
powers against them with abundant satisfaction, ” but they 


, i n i l ^ Cn * S narrated in detail by the present writer in Indian His 

torxccl Quarterly . 

" F ° n " 1 ' °f- c " (Home Senea), Vol II. p 124 

11 ,',', 763 ° p af (Home Senes), Vo] II, pp 124 25. 

15 Ibid , p. 126. 

,r Ibid , P, 132. 
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were unwilling to become “ involved in hostilities, especially 
as principals, m any case short of absolute defence The.r 
territorial ambition in the Deccan was directed towards 
Salsette, Hog Island and Caranja in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay, and the Northern Circars on the eastern coast 
The Marathas were not at all willing to surrender the 
islands, they were naturally jealous of the growing power of 
the Company, and "they attached peculiar value to these 
possessions, as the fruits of their success against an European 
nation ’ Nizam All was willing to farm the Northern Cir- 
cars (except Guntur which was included in Basalat Jang s 
jagir) to the Nawab of Arcot, but he "positively refused to 
rent them to the English who "offered six times more than 
he had ever before received The Company wa9 so 
anxious to obtain these districts that Lord Clive obtained a 
grant of them from Emperor Shah Alam, and the Madras 
Government occupied Rojahmundry by force Emboldened 
by hi 3 alliance with the Marathas, Nizam All "threatened 
the English with extirpation, and endeavoured to incite 
Hyder to invade the Carnatic The Madras Government 
tried to form an alliance with Haidar All who, however, 
refused to receive the English envoy The Madras Govern- 
ment referred the matter to Lord Clive, who rccomroen e 
a connection with the Nizam Nizam Ah agreed to t e 
proposals of the English ” 

When General Calhaud concluded a treaty with Nizam 

All on the 12th November, 1766, the latter was concerting 
with the Marathas a plan for the conquest or P u ” ™ , 
Mysore , and “ it was distinctly understood that the English 
auxiliary force, which that treaty placed at e ® po£ 
Nizam Ah, was to be employed for the success o ® P 
Although the treaty placed the Northern Circars under the 
Company, this arrangement was contrary to t e 


Grant Doff VoL It Chop. VIL 
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Lord Clive, who “ had expressly suggested that any aid 
which might be afforded Nizam Ali, should be directed to 
restrain the formidable power of the Mahrattas, instead of 
co-operating for their aggrandizement. To check the grow- 
ing ambition of Hyder m any direction which might affect 
the British interests, was m his judgment an object of legiti- 
mate policy ; but to crush the only power in the South who 
had been able to oppose any respectable resistance to the 


aggressions of the Mahratta States, and who formed, if his 
friendship could be secured, a barrier between them and the 
Company s dominions, was m direct opposition to the views 
of that profound statesman 1 19 But Nizam Ali was unwill- 
mg to break with the Marathas until he had effected the 


overthrow of the usurper of Mysore.’’ Madhav Rao proba- 
bly appreciated the real meaning of the English alliance with 
Nizam All. In any case, he crossed the Krishna m January, 
1767, “without waiting for his ally, if such he could be 


termed Within a few months he occupied some districts 


of Mysore and compelled Haidar All to pay a heavy tribute. 21 
Grant Duff is wrong in saying that the Peshwa “was pre- 
pared to return to Maharashtra before Nizam Ally had made 
his appearance, for some Marathi letters make it clear that 


the latter had met the Peshwa in January, 1 767, 28 and sent 


troops to co-operate with the Marathas ** Wilks quotes a 


19 Wj Iks, Historical Sketches oj the South of India, Vol II, pp 4-5 

M !j G T DUff (Vo1 H ’ ChaP VI1 ^ SayS ' “ u 15 not Positively known whether 
Mahdoo Rao was apprized of the ultimate design of the alliance but the 

Peshwa's conduct seems to reveal his suspicion 

21 The term3 ^ the Peshwa’s treaty with Haidar Ali are given m Sardesai, op at , ' 
Vol 37, letters nos 158-159 Cf Grant Dug, Vol II, Chap VII, and Wilks, Vol 
II, p 13 


Vol II, Chap VII 

- 1 Sardesai, op cit , Vol 37, letter no 129 

!1 Sardesan op at , Vol 37, letter nos 132,133, 134, 155, 157, 158, 159 But 
the Marathas suspected that Nizam Ah had some secret purpose (Cf letter no 155) 
his suspicion was not unjustified, for Colonel Smith found that, on entering Mysore 
m 1767, Nizam Ah treated it as a fnendly country (Wilks, Vol II, p 17) Wilks is 
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statement of Colonel Tod, a British officer of the auxiliary 
troops accompanying Nizam All, to prove that Nizam All s 
“ application for a part of the spoil was treated with broad 
ridicule by the Marathas Grant Duff accepts this version 
and makes the following remark in justification of the Pesh 
wa s conduct ' it could not have escaped the observa 
. Uon of Mahdoo Rao that the English in the war against 
Hyder, voluntarily appeared as auxiliaries to one of two 
contracting parties and that upon the subjugation of Hyder 
Nizam Ally, by the English aid could dictate as the 
Mahrattas probably otherwise would have done, in any parti 
tion of his territories Tins proceeding therefore on the 
part of Mahdoo Rao, was a measure perfectly justifiable, 
for the purpose of effecting on important political object, and 
disconcerting the plans of his enemies We learn from 
Maratha sources "" that the Peshwa compelled Haidar All to 
agree to pay to the Nizam a nazrana of six lacs per year for 
three years 

The Nizam was not satisfied with the amount and wanted 
to put pressure upon Haider All for a larger sum , but the 
Marathas refused to do so, because it was inconsistent with 
the spirit of the treaty which they had just concluded with 
the ruler of Mysore ** Probably Haidar Ah did not pay 
this amount to the Nizam, for two years later the latter pro 
posed an alliance with the Peshwa against Haidar All for 
the realisation of the amount agreed to in 1 767 For our 


not far wrong to aaying that ho waa approaching as a gleaner after the Maharattaa 
•hoald have gathered the harvest. iVol II p II) .... 

* Wllk* Vol II p 16 THU •lalcmcnt i, .upported by Rokn-ud-danla . iNfaam 
Ali • mlnUter) remark to Colonel Smith that thU wm the third conjoint 

which hi* maitcr had boon deceived by the Mahrmlto*. (Wllk* P . i 

Marathi letter dated Mar 1767 lnfoima ua thal the Peahwo and Rnhn nchda 
together lSarde»al op dt Vol 37 letter no 159) 

* Vol II Chap VII 

** Sardaal op dt Vol 37 letter no 158 

21 Ibid, letter no 161 , „ it, M._ 

"fhtd letter no 168 dated February 1769 Will- (V°l » " 
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present purpose the most important fact to notice is that 
these transactions conferred no advantage on the Company. 
The power of the Peshwa increased ; Haidar Ali was not 
crushed ; Nizam Ah proved a false friend 80 and entered into 
an alliance with Haidar Ali against the Company The 
Court of Directors observed in a letter to the Madras autho- 
rities, “ when the Marathas and Haidar were at war, it was 
our interest to see the power of the Marathas, if not of both 
the contending parties, weakened, but by no means to 
interfere in the dispute. Every Maratha that fell in the 
contest might almost be considered as one of our enemies 
slain But you have diverted Haidar.’" 81 

A Marathi letter, dated in 1767 and addressed to Raghu- 
nath Rao 32 contains a suggestion for the capture of Surat by 
the Marathas The writer, Ragho Anant, refers to the 
growing power and prosperity of the English merchants in 
Surat and their interference in local politics There was a 
dispute between Siddi Jafar and the English , and the 
former, determined to expel the latter from Surat, invited 
Damaji Gaikwad, who was entrusted by the Peshwa with 
the charge of collecting c haixth m Gujrat, to help him. 
Damaji asked one of his officers, Rudraji Girmaji, to deal 


Ali “ resolved to make a few marches m advance, for the purpose of accelerating 
the determination of Hyder, who had repeatedly urged him to accept of 20 lacs, 
and the promise of a fixed tribute of six, but who since his adjustment with 
Madoo Raw, had observed a piofound silence on the subject of money 

3Mt is interesting to note that in spite of Colonel Smith’s vigorous reports the 

English authorities for some time “professed to discredit the existence of an hostile 

confederacy ” between Nizam Ah and Haidar Ah (Wilks, Vol 11, pp 17-18) 

1 Madras Record Office, Despatches from England, Letter dated March 23, 1770 
- Sardesai, op erf , Vol 39, letter no 95 Surat was a very rich city Even 
a ter it a declined, its population was estimated m 1796 at 800,000 inhabitants 
he aggressions of the Siddis conpeiled the Nawab of Surat to invoke the assistance 
of the Marathas by offering to them the right of collecting chauth The highhanded 
ness o t e Marathas drove him to the arms of the English In 1759 , the Enghsh 

concluded a forma treaty with the Nawab, who ' henceforward became a vassal, of 

d ° r ” p ^ iny e ara thas were naturally uneasy (Mill and Wilson, History'' of 
British India, Vo! VI, pp 288-292] 
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with Surnl Ruclrn]i sent hii agent lo the Peshwa to arrange 
mailers but the Peshwa ordered Nnroltnmdns lo laic charge 
of Surat Nnrottnmdns wanted lo ha\e his appointment 
confirmed b\ Rnghunath Rno and went lo No them India 
to see him for tint purpo'C Nothing was done in the 
meanwhile to help Siddi Jnfar So Ragho Anant requested 
Raghunalh Rno to capture Surnt in the Pcslu a s name He 
assured the latter that the defences of Surat were scry weal 
11 The wall surrounding Surnt is nr loss ns a man s height 
The fort is old and its w all 13 brol cn in many places 
There nre 12 drors ssatli only 1 a or 20 men fca watching 
each of them Time is no strong gun and the trench is not 
very deep Unfortunatch Rngho Annnt s appeal went in 
vntn Raghunalh who was at tin' time lending an expedition 
m Hindusthnn left Ins worl unfini'hed and returned home 
The outbrcnl 01 the Tit t Anglo Myore \ T nr made the 
Mnrathns the decisive factor in South Indian politics 
" Mnhdoo Rno nt this period, ' ns courted by the Cnglish 
and Mohummud Ally on the one part and by Nizam Ally 
and Hyder on the other Mr MoJyn was sent to Poona, 
by the Bombay government for the purpose of ascertaining 
the Peshwa s views, and of using every endeavour to 
prevent the Mnhrnttns from joining Hyder and Nizam 
Ally ’ 1 Tlic President and Council s instructions to Mr 
Mostyn 1 dated 18th November. 1767 clearly reveal the 
motives and plans of the Company (< 

The envoy was instructed to put forward Englis c nirris 
upon the Mnrnthn Government for depredations ma e y 
their subjects and the unwarrantable detention of our mer 
chants property in some of their ports On represen 
tions being made lo Mndhnv Rno by the late resi ent 
Bombay the Peshwa had ordered V.saj. Pant to make good 


n Giant Duff Vo! It CTi.p VIL 
» Forrest op d 1 (M»r.lh. Sorter) VoL I PP 14 
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these losses to the Company ; but Visaji Pant had not given 
effect to the Peshwa’s order. The President and Council 
anticipated that Madhav Rao would “ probably urge the 
detention of Angria’s sons as a plea for his order not having 
been complied with ” In that case, Mr. Mostyn was asked 
to remind the Peshwa that the Angrias had “ thrown 
themselves ” upon the Company and could not, therefore, 
be given up The Peshwa might also refer to “ our send- 
ing Mr. Fletcher with the ‘ Success ’ Ketch and ‘ Fox 
gallivat to Janjira.” Mr Mostyn was then to point out 
that the Company could not ‘ 4 suffer any one but Siddi 
Yacoob to possess that fort.” 

But the envoy had “ more interesting objects in view.” 
He was reminded that “ the growing power of the Mara- 
thas is a subject much to be lamented ” and that the 
Company was very reluctant to 44 contribute in any shape 
to increase their growing power , but most unfortunately, 
the treacherous and deceitful conduct of Nizam Alii, the 
Subha of Deccan, in joining his forces with those of Hyder 
Alii, with a view of invading the Karnatak ” compelled 
the English to cultivate an alliance ” with the Marathas, 
at least for the present. * The English required the 
military assistance of the Marathas if they wanted to attack 
Haidar Ah s possessions upon the western coast. On the 
other hand, if Haidar Ali and Nizam Ali succeeded m 
effecting a junction with the Marathas, they would be able 
to- threaten very dangerous consequences to our Hon ble 
Masters affairs, especially on the other coast.” If any- 
thing was likely to prevent the Peshwa from 44 going upon 
any distant expedition, ’ or if he was unwilling or unable 
to help the Madras Presidency with cavalry ‘ ‘ on immediate 
application, Mr Mostyn was asked to be 4f less anxious 
about entering into an alliance with him.” 

^ The want of cavalry on the English side was one of the principal factors lead- 
ing to these negotiation?. 
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In return for the proposal of military alliance, Mr 
Moatyn was asked to offer “ the kingdom of Bednur and 
Sounda,’ provided the P-eshwa agreed to “ assign over 
to us Bassein and Salsette with its dependencies, the 
Maratha share of the revenue of Surat ’ to " permit of 
our keeping possession of Purhill fort with its districts and 
dependencies, and houses and warehouses anywhere else 
we may think proper in that and the Sounda country 


and to 11 grant U3 likewise an exclusive right to the pepper, 
sandalwood and cardamoms produced there also liberty 
to export annually from Mangalore to TelLcherry or Bombay, 
three hundred corges of nee free from duty called adlamy, 
in the same manner as we now enjoy from Haidar Alii 
Bednur and Sounda were not to be relinquished to the 


Peshwa if he did not agree to surrender Salsette The 
possession of Salsette is the first and grand object we hav£ 


in view w 

Mr Mostyn was instructed to take full advantage of 
the quarrel between Madhav Rao and Raghunath Rao, and 
to encourage any advances which might be made by the 
latter 57 If he found that the Peshwa had already sent 
troops to co-operate with Haidar Ah and Nizam All, he was 
to 1 * set forth m the strongest terms the bad consequences 
which may ensue to his affairs m this neighbourhood by 
such a conduct * and to indicate that it is m our pow 
deprive him at any time of a considerable revenue 


"TlucdtlMl portion of tio Comply •“* g,^ Ae Pr- 
offer to codo Bodnur <md Sound, to Pe * h ’™ ^ A.t would Wp«> » 

dmt of BomUy ... It «™ld bo Aut A« Mu*«" 

tlia Company ■ commercial IntoTeata on the M*U« Jwoy* tblnE that to 

erer hare a foot of land more than they hare ere* , to ^ Marattai 

strong and fine a country aa that of Eednure mhoul never 

(Forreat op c/f Home Seriei Vol II pP 132, 134) t—.^Rao to Naalt /where 

17 Mr Moatyrr vms Instruct od to aend prew^nta to Brtnne who 

to wu laying at the tlme^ by hit Asjw*tant r o j j# m .y r to him 

M Tery particularly to attend to any lepreaentation* 
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With these instructions Mr Mostyn left Bombay on 
November 19, 1767, and arrived at Poona on November 29. 
He left Poona on February 27, 1768, and arrived at 
Bombay on March 3. 88 Valuable presents were offered to 
the Peshwa 89 and Raghunath Rao. 40 

The Peshwa intimated that the English being his friends 
he wanted to see the envoy on a lucky day. 41 Accordingly 
the first meeting was held on December 3, but no 
business was transacted. 42 Mr. Mostyn sent a report to the 
Bombay Government on December 6, in which he observed 
** The Maratha court is, from all I can learn, undetermined 
what part they shall act, and are laying by to see what turn 
affairs in the Karnatak will take before they come to any 
resolution ’ ’ 48 He also stated that the Peshwa mtended 
“ visiting his forts on the sea coast from Surat to Gheria ; ” 

I am very apprehensive his principal motive is Janjira, for 
I have heard he is much chagrined at the disappointments 
he has met there. ” Mr. Mostyn also referred to Tnmbak 
Rao Mama s letter to the Peshwa, proposing an alliance 
with the English and Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, for 

the expulsion of the Jats, Rohillas and other petty Rajas 
to the Northward.” 44 


38 Forrest, op at , (Maratha Senes), Vol I, pp H 4 , 145, 175 

The only reference to this embassy m Marathi documents occurs in Sardesai, 
op at , Vol 45, document no 33 We are told that clothes were presented to 

Mr Mostyn and Ins retinue on his arnval at the Peshwa’s court. The document 
bears the date March 16, 1768 

Marathi documents are very unsatisfactory sources of information with regard to 

Anglo-Maratha relations 

38 1 horse, 1 clock, 1 gold attardam, 1 smelling bottle, 2 shawls, 1 piece of hncob, 
1 piece of zurbuff. 1 fowling piece, I pair of pistols, I dress complete. 4 yards of 
green velvet, 6 yards of rose colour velvet, 2 horse-whips, 8 bottles of rose attar , and 
4 yards of gold lace Forrest, op at (Maratha Series}, Vol, I, p 145 
« Ibid , Vol I, p 166 
41 Ibid, Vol I, p 145. 

4i Ibid., Vol. I, p 146 
43 Ibid, Vol I, P 147. 
u Ibid , Vol I, p. 148 
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The next meeting between the Peshwa and Mr Mostyn 
was held on December 1 1 4 The envoy wanted to know 
what the Peshwa had to say , but the latter, mstead of 
giving a direct answer, referred to the affairs in the Kama- 
tak and said that “ he had four days ago received letters 
from Madras and Mahomed Alh Khan requesting his 
assistance, and that they had sent an agent by name 
Nagojirav to confer with him regarding it The Peshwa 
also remarked that “although he was upon the most 
amicable footing with the English at Bombay and bound 
thereto by treaty, yet no regard is paid thereto by the Eng- 
lish at the other two Presidencies He plainly told 
Mr Mostyn that " until Nagojirav arrived he would defer 
saymg anything regnrdmg the affairs in the kamatak 
When Mr Mostyn referred to the despatch of a large 
Maratha force under the command of Copal Rao towards 
the Kamatak, the Peshwa assured him that they were 
only sent as usual to collect the revenues, which could not 
be done without a force The English envoy accepted 
this explanation as true 4f 

On December 12, Mr Mostyn paid Govind Shivram 
41 a vi 3 it purposely to find out if possible the views of the 
Darbar ’ He “ very openly told the envoy that “ they 
should come to no resolution until not only Nagojirav arrived 
but also the agents from the Nizam and Hyder Alh, an 
these proposals that appeared most for then interest t cy 
should without hesitation accept of 4 ' Three courses were 
open to the Marathas— to join the Nizam and Haider Ah 
to join Muhammad All and the English , to persiia e 
Nizam to remain neutral and join Muhamma 1 011 
English against Haidar All Govind Shrvram s conversati 

Fonc*t, op dt (Months Scrie*) Vol I P 

Ibid, Vol I p 156 

(Mr Mo*tyn ■ report to BotnbsJ December 95) 

0 Ibid. VoL I p 149 
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led Mr. Mostyn to think that owing to the doubtful attitude 
of the Nizam 48 and the open hostility of Haider Ah the 
Marathas “ will gladly accept of our terms. ” 19 

On December 14, Mr Mostyn noted in his diary. 
“ The Nizam and Hyder Alli’s friendship seems to be upon 
a slippery footing, and there is a probability • • that 
Mahomed Alii will be able to draw off the Nizam. In such 

case our alliance with the Marathas will be the less 
>> so 

necessary. 

On December 17, Mr. Mostyn received a letter from 
Bombay, dated December 1 1 , in which he was instructed to 
‘ 1 prevail on Madhavrav at least to remain neutral, if you 
cannot persuade him to take part with us.” Here the 
Bombay Government were echoing the views of the Madras 
Government. 51 In their instructions to Nagoji Rao, 52 which 
were communicated to the Bombay Government and by 
them to Mr. Mostyn, the Madras Government asked their 
envoy to tell the Peshwa that the English would co-operate 
with the Marathas to * root out the disturber 5 of Mysore, 58 
“ provided Madhavrav will, at the same time, attack and 
conquer the country of Bednur jointly with the English from 
Bombay.” Such an alliance would involve the following 
conditions : firstly, the Raja’s family should be restored to 
Mysore, and the chauth should regularly be paid to the 
Marathas; secondly, “ the English should be reimbursed the 
expenses they may meet,” thirdly, the Marathas should 
“renounce all claims of chauth ” on “the countries of 
Dmdagul and other places formerly belonging to the 
Karnatak,” and, finally, the Peshwa should “grant the 

^ Govind Shivram said fhat 1 though the Nizam was in friendship with them, 
yet he had in part broken it by supporting their professed enemy ” Haider Ah 
49 Forrest, op cif , (Maratha Series) , Vol I, p 150 
W/hid.Vol I. p 150 
El Ibid , Vol I, pp 150 151 
5! Ibid, Vol 1. pp 150- 152 

This is described as a " glonous undertaking *’ 
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Islands of Salsctlcc and Bassein to the company s Agents at 
Bombay ' These objects being accomplished, the field of 
co operation may be extended, and “ by the blessing of God 
the English and IVlnrathas together may be the means of 
establishing Shah Allum at Delhi and driving out the Jats 
and Abdallis If the Pcshwa’s attitude proved unfavour- 
able, ‘Tie may be given to understand the Raja of Berax 
has been soliciting the friendship of the English at Bengal 
and of this court, and that they will doubtless give them 
their friendship if Mndhavrav does not engage it Finally 
Nngoji Rao was ashed to remember that “it is not so much 
the Pcshva s assistance the English want as that he 
should not assist Haidnr Ah or the Nizam 

Mr Mostyn saw the Pcshwa for the third time on 
Decemb-r 19“ Madhav Rao osl cd him what demands he 
had to mal c The envoy ‘ then set forth the four following 
articles, desiring they might be immediately complied 
with 5 In the first place, the 1 etch ‘ Lwcly was un 
justifiably detained in Chaul harbour Secondly, the com 
pensation money for “ the losses our merchants had suffered 
from the depredations ' committed by the officers of the 
Peshwa s fleets was not paid Thirdly, the owners of the 
boats that were seized at the time of the Orpar affair were 
still molested by Maratha officers Fourthly, “ several slaves 
belonging to gentlemen at Bombay were not delivered 
The Pcshwa said that the “ Lwcly would be released, but 
the compensation money could not be paid until he receiv 
a reply to his letter from Governor Crommehn The conver 
sation was cut short by the arrival of some letters om 
Nizam’s camp Mr Mostyn went away with the impression 
that the Peshwa had something m reserve to say ei er w 


14 Forreat op c if (Marnthn Serie<) Vol I PP 153-1^4 „ jr ^ 

« Thb ™ communicated lo Bombay in a Utc* dated December 25 F«r«t 

f 5 dt (Marntha Scric»J Vol I p 158. 
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respect to Haidar Ali or Janjira It is remarkable that neither 
party wanted to ‘ open ’ itself ; each tried to ‘ draw 3 everything 
from the other. Mr. Moslyn was prevented from ‘opening 3 out 
himself by his instructions , moreover, he did not consider it 
necessary to show his cards, because there was “ no appear- 
ance at present” of the Peshwa’s taking part with the Nizam 
and Haidar Ah. Many reasons led Mr. Mostyn to think 
so. cc In the first place, the Marathas knew that Haidar Ali 
was their declared enemy, and will, whenever in his power, 
disturb them, therefore they will not, in point of policy, 
support him. 67 Secondly, the Jats “ with the Marwar Raja 
and others joining in Hindusthan will oblige them to be on 
their guard and not trust too large a part of their force at so 
great a distance.” 58 Thirdly, “ Raghoba is also as ever a 
check upon them notwithstanding their late reconciliations/ 9 
and they are under some perplexity at his present behaviour 
as he is of their intentions. ” Fourthly, the state of the 
Peshwa’s finances was very low. On January 1 0, Mr. Mostyn 
noted that he has sent his people and orders for the whole 


“ Forat. »P at (Maratha Senes), Vol I, pp 154.55, 157, | 60 , 165 

57 This was reporled to Madras in a letter, dated December 22 

n 55 n Th,! srL I T, l ' !<i l ° Ma * aS ” " Ietter ’ dated December 22 In his letter dated 
December 25 , Mr Mostyn reported to Bombay as follows " . Joarsmg the J.t 

Rn,a and Bijays, „g the Marwar Ra,a have entered into an alliance and are endeavour- 
me to persuade Madhavsmg of Junagad and the Raja of Bandikot to accede to ,t 

® In his repo,, to Madras, dated December 22, Mr Mostyn says that “ though 

Madhavravmaybe undernoapprehens.onsfromh.mHe, Raghoba for the present, 

himself " t< l T d | be a o PnnC,pal reaSon f ° r h» not taking the field this year 

chief 6 mot S TV ° mbay ' d »'= d December 25 , Mr Mostyn say. - The 

nettine 00s tun T^' " S ° fav ° u ™ bk a juncture for h.s (. e , Peshwa's) 

g possession of the Bednur counhy, now quite destitute of any force, » hi. 

appro ensions o Raghoba creating some disturbance should he leave h.s capital fo. 

any time, whose late behaviour perplexes them a good deal, for he is marching about 

? , ’ °" d v ^ttuus are the reports of his intentions , nay so jealous are they 

ot him, that it was five davs aff^r- m ,r i , , 

r » t r> . y a PplicaUon before I could procure the passports 

jor Mr Brome ,0 go ,0 Nasit ” On December 31 , Mr Mostyn noted tha, the Peshwa 
1 un er engagements to pay (to Raghaba) the whole of the amount stipulated m 

... ahon by the Divali, the balance of which is twenty Jacs Until 

ic has done this he does not look upon himself at liberty to undertake anything.” 
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amount of the revenues of the different countries to be paid 
into his treasury without any deductions for maintaining a 
certain number of troops to attend him immediately on 
summons as usual " <:l Finally, the Pcshwa discharged 1500 
blgaris, 400 men belonging to his train, and some thousand 
horse, showing thereby that he was not likely to take the 
field himself in the near future 11 

On December 28, Mr Mostyn noted m his diary that the 
English and Muhammad Ah being “ much too powerful 
for the Nizam and Haidar Ah, the latter “ have therefore 
sent prcssingly to Modhavrnv for assistance rl On Decern 
ber 30, the envoy received the order for the release of the 
ketch 11 Lwcly ' ” On December 31 , Muhammad Ah paid 
Mr Mostyn a visit and conveyed to him the substance of his 
conversation with the Pcshwa rl The Nizam had written 
Madhav Rao pressing for his assistance in case he could 
not come himself, he was requested to send “ even an officer 
with ten thousand horse and to ‘ send orders to Gopalrav 
the Commander of his forces in these parts, not to molest 
Hyder Alli's country for such part of last jear s revenues as 
might be due ,f Giving these details, the Peshwa 

asked Muhammad Ah s opinion “ (that os he himself is 
determined not to go anywhere this year) whether he should 
comply the Nizam s request for ten thousand horse ? 
Muhammad Ah naturally tried to represent the conduct and 
prospects of the Nizam and Haidar All m an unfavourab e 
light On the whole, he left the Peshwa with the impression 
that he " will not either go himself and lend Hyder All. any 
assistance Thus the conclusion which Mr Mostyn a 
formed as early ns December 19 was confirmed 

** ThU was reported to Bombay In • letter dated January 21 
11 ThU was reported to Madras in a letter dated Decam 
° Forrest, op dt Maiathn Series) Vol I P< 159 
** JfeU Vol I P 159 
w Ibid VoL I P p 159- 160 
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On January 2, 1768, Mr. Mostyn came to know that the 
vakils of the Nizam and Haidar Ali would reach Poona 
within a day. He concluded that “ these agents will 
immediately make their proposal with very large offers. ” 65 
So he wrote to Bombay for instructions ‘ ‘ whether I shall 
speak plainly to them {i.e., the Marathas), for I find they will 
not open themselves. ’ 60 To this letter a reply was received 
on January 10, in which the Bombay Government observed 
as follows “ we must acquiesce in your speaking first 
whenever a suitable opportunity offers, but we shall rely on 
your doing it with the caution and reserve necessary in all 
transactions with these people. 07 Before receiving this letter 
Mr Mostyn had seen the Peshwa for the fourth time on 
January 5 and supped with him. 08 The conversation related 
to “indifferent malteis with regard to Europe and India” 
Although the instiuctions from Bombay authorised Mr Mostyn 
to open first, he decided to wait a few days and to use his 

“ endeavours privately to induce Madhavrav to open first.” 

He knew that the terms offered to the Peshwa by the agents 
of the Nizam and Haidar Ah will far exceed anything I am 
empowered to make. He also knew that “ it is not in 
Madhavrav’s power to take the field this year ” 00 He reported 
this to Bombay on January 21 . 70 

In the meanwhile the detention of Angna’s sons 71 and the 
affair of Janjira were embittering Anglo-Maratha relations. 
Siddi Abdul Rahim reoccupied Mudgur through the assistance 
of Visaji Pant This naturally offended Siddi Yakub Khan, 


65 Forrest, op at (Maratha Senesl, Vol I D 160 
K Ibid,Vo\ I.p |61 ’ P 

C7 Ibid , Vol I, pp 162-163 
63 Ibid , Vol I.p 162 
G9 Ibid , Vol 1, p 162 

70 Ibid, Vo 1 I.p 165 

71 Ibid , Vol I.p 162 
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the English protege , n who wrote to the Peshwa to enquire 
whether Visaji Pant had acted with his approbation 71 

Mr Brome had started for Nasik, where Raghunath Rao 
was residing at that time, on December 19 Mr Moatyn 
instructed him to “encourage any advance he may make 
to you, so as, if possible, to draw from him some 
proposals 1 On January 1 , Gopal Chakradhar, Raghunath s 
Oak.il, saw Mr Mostyn J and answered him that ‘ it was 
Raghoba s sincere desire to be on the most amicable footing 
with us He “ very openly told the English envoy that 
Raghunath and the Peshwa “ placed no confidence in each 
other, and that Raghoba would not sit down quietly 
under the disgrace of having all the principal forts taken out 
of his hands and no share in the Government , that he only 
waited to see if Madhavrav failed many of his agreements with 
him which, should he do in the least point, Raghoba would 
certainly make use of it to foment matters and, at any rate 
I should see in six months what a disturbance he would create 
He also said "in confidence that Raghoba had concerted 
measures for entering into a strict and lasting friendship wi 
the English and intended sending a person to Madras on this 
account but as Mr Brome was now gone to him he wou 
now defer it Gopal Chakradhar s exposition of Raghunath 
Rao 8 sentiments was confirmed by Mr Brome s report 
Mr Mostyn, dated January 15, which the latter recew on 
January 22 Ttt In his conversations with r 

Raghunath Rao had expressed his desire to engage t e 
English on his side and receive help from them w 
might take up arms, which after the rains e wa y 
resolved on ‘ and he earnestly entreated they wou ass 


11 Forte** op at (Maratha Sorrel) Vol I P* 
71 IWA Vol I p, 163 
71 rbtd, Vol I p 153 
’ IUd Veil p 160, 

* IUA. Volt PP 166-168. 
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Kim with guns and ammunition.” Mr. Brome told him that 
the Company ‘ ‘ would expect some advantages exclusive of 
the bare pay of their troops, and the amount cost of such 
ammunition he might receive from their hands.” When 
Raghunath asked for details, Mr. Brome tried “ to draw out 
such proposals as he was willing to agree to;” but 
Raghunath avoided a direct answer. At that time Raghunath 
had at his disposal 2,000 horse, 120 guns and 8 mortars 
mounted, of different sizes ; he had other guns at another 
place, but the number Mr. Brome could not ascertain. A 
copy of Mr. Brome ’s report was sent to Bombay on 
January 25. 77 

« 

On January 17, Mr. Mostyn heard that Nizam All had 
concluded a peace with Muhammad Ali Khan and ordered 
his Dewan Ruku-ud-dowla and Basalat Jang to leave Haidar 
Ah with their troops. 78 On January 18, Mr Mostyn had a 
talk with Govind Shivram about the Orpar affair. 79 On 
January 20, he heard that Nagoji Rao had arrived at Parvati 
two days ago in a state of ill-health. 80 ' Mr. Mostyn reported 
these incidents to Bombay on January 21 . 81 

On January 27, Mr. Mostyn was again received by the 
Peshwa, who desired that he should talk with Govind 
Shivram and Ramaji Chitnis about the articles presented by 
him on December 19. Govind Shivram and Ramaji Chitnis 
agreed to pay the amount of losses English merchants had 
sustained as settled three years ago, but regarded the deten- 
tion of Angria s sons as an infringement of the treaty 
concluded on September 14, 1761 Mr. Mostyn said that 
the English did not look on Angria’s children as coming 

V Forrcsl ’ °P cil . (Maratha Senes). Vol I, p 168 
TS Ibid , Vol I, pp I 64 -I 65 

Muhammad Ah Khan pa-d 15 laca of rupees 
TS Ibtd . Vol I. p 164 
” Ibid . Vol I. p 164 
51 Ibtd , Vol I. pp 165-166 
^ Ibid,, Vol I, pp 168-69 
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under any one of the articles of that treaty He argued 
that it was “ lucky for the Peshwa that ' they again fell into 
our hands , for had they gone to any other power, from their 
connections and influence in the country, might have given 
them ( i e , the Marathas) much trouble, from which they 
were now secured When Govmd Shivram and Ramaji 
Chitnis expresssed the apprehension that the English would 
give protection to “ any of their (i e Maratha) officers, or 
even any of their own family (alluding to Raghoba s dis 
affection) if he fled to Bombay, Mr Mostyn merely gave 
the vague assurance that the Marathas “ might depend upon 
our abiding by our treaties Govmd Shivram and Ramaji 
Chitnis then referred to “ the loss they suffered by our 
vessels giving convoy to foreign boats, by which means they 
evaded taking their pass, also the detriment they suffered by 
our not permitting their Chouo}{ts about Surat to remain in the 
customary places Mr Mostyn promised to lay these 
complaints before the Bombay Government 

On February 9, Mr Mostyn went to see Nagoji Rao who 
was “ so ill as not to be able to go abroad The, former 
said that the situation had greatly changed since Nagoji 
Rao had left Madras “ since the Nizam had left Hyder 
Ah there was little to be apprehended from the latter 
alone , therefore the forming a junction with the Marat as 
appeared the less necessary, more especially as the j ° u91 “ 
and disputes between Madhavrav and his uncle ag 
would prevent thetr joining Hyder All or giving us 

any material assistance, at least before the rains 

A letter from Bombay,* 1 dated February 5, but rec 
by Mr Mostyn on February 9, informed him * a ° , 
expedition was being sent against Haidar ® 
possessions on the western coast The Bombay overn 


M Forre*t op dt (Maratha Scrict) VoL I P- 1^9 
* VoL I pp 169 70 
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were giving out that the expedition was directed ‘ ‘ against 
fort Augustus to compel the Rani to make good thaP part of 
the ransom money now due,” and Mr. Mostyn was asked 
to “ make necessary use of this hint in case any question 
should be asked you at the Darbar. ’ Mr. Mostyn utilised 
this “ hint ” on February 19, when the Peshwa asked him 
“ the reason of the armament preparing at Bombay and 
whither destined.” 85 On February 21 , he received a letter 
from Bombay, dated February 18, 80 in which he was inform- 
ed o£ the departure of the expedition. He was instructed 
to request the Maratha Government not to ‘ ‘ interfere or in 
any shape obstruct us in our operations,’ ’ and to welcome 
their co-operation. Mr. Mostyn saw the Peshwa, Sakharam 
Bapu, Nana Fadnavis, Govind Shivram, Moroba Fadnavis 
and Muhammad Ah Khan on February 22. 87 In reply to 
the Peshwa s enquiry he told them that the expedition was 
proceeding against Haidar Ali and that the Bombay Govern- 
ment would gladly “listen to any reasonable proposals ” 
the Marathas wanted to make, Calculated for the reduction 
of Hyder Alii. The Peshwa and his advisers “ seemed 
to be thunder-struck , they imagined that the Bombay 
Government “ were m perfect peace” with Haidar All, 
and that the expedition was going down to Malvan. How- 
ever, the Peshwa had no objections to our punishing 
Hyder All , but he claimed f c the whole of the countries 
of Bednur and Sounda, and wanted the English to surren- 
der any part of them which they might take. He also 
proposed that the Marathas and the English “ should act 
jointly for punishing Haidar Ali. Mr Mostyn advised him 
to send a proper person to Bombay to carry on negotiations. 

We have anticipated events m order to give a connected 
account of Mr. Mostyn s negotiations about the naval expedi- 

\ 

*5 Forrest, of) oil Maratha Senes), Vol I, p 172 ^ Ibid , Vol I, pp I72‘73. 

nibtd, Vol I,pp 173. 175 
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lion against Haidar All Before these negotiations were 
complete, Mr Mostyn had an interview with the Peshwa on 
February 1 I w Madhav Rao said that he “ expected and 
hoped the Hon ble company would not support or assist any 
of his enemies even though they were his relations Mr 
Mostyn assured him that " so long as he remained firm m 
his friendship with them (i c , the English) they would not 
think of supporting or assisting either his relation or any one 
else against him 

In his letter to Bombay, dated February 14, Mr Mostyn 
observed that “it is now become unnecessary to form a 
Junction with the Marathas On February 25, he had 
his last interview with the Peshwa," who told him that 
Ramaji Chitnis would be sent to Bombay Mr Mostyn s 
letter to Bombay, dated March 3, shows that the articles 
submitted by him on December 19 were decided by the 
Peshwa to the satisfaction of the English 

It is necessary to indicate in bnef the part played by 
Bednur in these negotiations Mr Mostyn procured the 
following account from Nagoji Rao and related lf m 1 
letter to Bombay, dated February 14 “ After the death of 

the old Raja, the Ram adopted “ a distant relation and crown- 
ed him m prejudice to one Rama Raja a near re ation to 
old Raja and who had a right to succeed 


« Feme* op dl (Mm.i 1.. Serle.) Vo! I P 170 
° IUd Vol. I p 171 
» /Hi Vot I p 174 

n Ibid Vol I PP 175-76 , Ulf it. 

' A Mm** 1 letter dated September 17 1765 flomdered ne.r 

t»1uo of the • hip- wrecked property on an Eng infract* Sankarjl Keabab to 

Anjanwd Another 'letter dated October lo^c* offered by tbelr merchant 

pay the EngUab about R*. 31 000 ai Indemnity for t e f ___ r treaty On May 
men ptorlded titer mo vrilltnE to .bide arietl ly by' c r, 53 A Mudil 

2? 1766 Mt Engtti. offieer M.jor Gorll D „»,ted to Mr Morfre 

docontMtt, dated March 16 1768 recorde tbot VI 31 331 

Mtd Elt retlnne. (S.rde»d op oil Vol 45 lotion n“- 
ForreM op cit. 'Mere'I:* Serlee) Vol 1 PP 
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Rani s favourites tried to cut him off ; so Rama Raja fled to' 
‘ ‘ the Raja of Chitaldurg (the only powerful person near the 
Bednur country and able to raise twelve thousand gun men), 
who gave him protection and promised to assist him in 
gaining his right.” Haidar Ali induced the Raja of 
Chitaldurg to surrender Rama Raja to him, “ promising 
that he would place him m the Rajaship as the proper 
successor But after having conquered the whole country 
m his name, he confined him During this confusion the 
Ram and the adopted Raja fled to Currial fort, but were soon 
after taken and confined also.” In 1767 Madhav Rao 
compelled Haidar Ah to deliver ‘ ‘ these two up to him and 
was bringing them to Poona, but on the road the Rani died. 88 
Rama Raja was also with Madhavrav, but apprehending he 
was only released from one prison to be put into another, 
found means to escape and took Nizam Alli’s protection, 
with whom he now is.” 

It is clear that the Peshwa wanted to annex Bednur. 94 
It is equally clear from John Stracey’s letter to the 
President of Bombay 05 that the English did not like 

93 John Stracey wrote to the President of Bombay ’'Of the late Bednur family 
of Rajahs, there is only left the young man who was reigning when Hyder took the 
country, and who with his mother were released by the Marathas last year from a 
fort called Mad Ghery, where Hyder had confined them She is since dead, but 
whether they will release him is 1 think very uncertain” (Forrest, op , at , Horn® 

Series, Vol 11 , p 132) John Stracey is wrong about the date, so is Mr Mostyn, who 

says m February, 1768, that the Ram and the Raja were released by the Peshwa " two 
years ago ” Elsewhere det'er to Bombay, December 25) Mr Mostyn says that the 
Raja of Bednur was brought by the Peshwa “last year” (Forrest, op at,, Maratha 
Senes, Vol I, p 15/) Two Maratha letters (Sardesai, op at , Vol 37, Nos 147 
and 152, show that the fort of Madgin was captured and the pnsoners released in 
March, 1767 Wilks. tVol l.pp 447-453) is correct about the date, and his account 
ag-ees substantially with the story incorporated in Mr Mostyn s report 

^ n,C t " y ° UnS Raja ” ° f Bednur Mr. Mostyn that ” not only Madhravrav 

but some of his ministers were willing to assist him, provided their chauth could be 

secured to them without the trouble they now labour under of recovering it by force ” 
(Forrest, op at (Maratha Series, Vol I, p 157) On January 22, the Peshwa claimed 
Bednur and Sounda ” in the most formal manner ” ‘ 

yj Cltcd bcforc * f oneSft » °P cii (Home Senes), Vol. 11, p 134. 
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that this rich province should fall to the Marathas It 
vans only with great rcluclnncc that the Bomba) Government 
authorised Mr Mostvn to offer Bednur and Sounda in return 
for Ba'scin, Sabette and rome commercial privileges 
The‘‘voung Raja obviously expected assistance from the 
English tn lits letter to Brmlm, dated December 25, Mr 
Mostyn ob'rncs r " He lias several times sent his man to 
me, requesting 1 would intctc t ms elf in his behalf, and 
provided the Hon ble Compan> \ ould reinstate him in his 
Government has p om fed to re mb irsc them their charges 
and give them an) ftion"lio!d on the sea coast with an 
cxclusiv c right to the pajier and randabvood trade n But 
this desirable end I v\ a' convinced cannot be accomplished 
without a strong land fo cc 1 therefore *aid ns the Raja 
was now in the hands of the Marnthns it would be im 
poisiblc for him to enter into an) treat) without their 
consent 1 told him if lie would prevail on Madhavrav 
to speal to me about it, I would give Mndhnvrnv an answer, 
and do all in m) power to assist the Rnjn On January , 
Mr Mostyn reported to Bombay that the Peshwa had refused 
to assist the Raja "this year In the meanwhile, the 

Bombay authorities were tooling for a proper person 
whom they could establish at Bednur, if they tuccec e 
depriving Haidar Ah of that province In t oir etl ®^ 
Mr Mostyn. dated February 5, they enquired whether 
young Raja of Bednur nov at Poona 
but they did not life to “publish our intentions 

Marathas ” Mr Mostyn reported in favour of the yo 

R a „. " m i _i i nn obicction occurs to roe 
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were giving out that the expedition was directed ‘ ‘ against 
fort Augustus to compel the Rani to make good thaP part of 
the ransom money now due,” and Mr. Moslyn was asked 
to “ make necessary use of this hint in case any question 
should be asked you at the Darbar. ’ Mr. Mostyn utilised 
this “ hint ” on February 19, when the Peshwa asked him 
“ the reason of the armament preparing at Bombay and 
whither destined.” 85 On February 21 , he received a letter 
from Bombay, dated February 18, 60 in which he was inform- 
ed of the departure of the expedition. He was instructed 
to request the Maratha Government not to ‘ ‘ interfere or in 
any shape obstruct us m our operations,’ ’ and to welcome 
their co-operation. Mr. Mostyn saw the Peshwa, Sakharam 
Bapu, Nana Fadnavis, Govind Shivram, Moroba Fadnavis 
and Muhammad Ah Khan on February 22. 87 In reply to 
the Peshwa s enquiry he told them that the expedition was 
proceeding against Haidar Ali and that the Bombay Govern- 
ment would gladly listen to any reasonable proposals ” 
the Marathas wanted to make, Calculated for the reduction 
of Hyder Alii. The Peshwa and his advisers t( seemed 
to be thunder-struck , they imagined that the Bombay 
Government “ were m perfect peace” with Haidar All, 
and that the expedition was going down to Malvan. How- 
ever, the Peshwa had no objections to our punishing 
Hyder All , but he claimed c c the whole of the countries 
of Bednur and Sounda, and wanted the English to surren- 
der any part of them which they might take. He also 
proposed that the Marathas and the English “ should act 
jointly for punishing Haidar Ali. Mr Mostyn advised him 
to send a proper person to Bombay to carry on negotiations. 

We have anticipated events m order to give a connected 
account of Mr. Mostyn s negotiations about the naval expedi- 

\ 

*6 Forrest, of> cif (Maratha Senes), Vol I, p 172 M Ibid ,Vo\ I, pp I72‘73. 

w/bid.Vol I,pp 173. 175 
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lion against Haidar All Before these negotiations were 
complete, Mr Mostyn had an interview with the Peshwa on 
February I I w Madhav Rao said that he “ expected and 
hoped the Hon b!e company would not support or assist any 
of his enemies even though they were his relations Mr 
Mostyn assured him that '* so long as he remained firm m 
his friendship with them (i c , the English) they would not 
think of supporting or assisting either his relation or any one 
else against him 

In his letter to Bombay, dated February 14, Mr Mostyn 
observed that “it is now become unnecessary to form a 
junction with the Marathas eo On February 25, he had 
his last interview with the Peshwa, 00 who told him that 
Ramaji Chitms would be sent to Bombay Mr Mostyn s 
letter to Bombay, dated March 3, shows that the articles 
submitted by him on December 19 were decided by the 
Peshwa to the satisfaction of the English 

It is necessary to indicate in brief the part played by 
Bednur in these negotiations Mr Mostyn procured the 
following account from Nagoji Rao and related it 111 1 

letter to Bombay, dated February 14 00 After the death of 
the old Raja, the Ram adopted “ a distant relation and crown- 
ed him m prejudice to one Rama Raja a near re ation to 
old Raja and who had a right to succeed 


" Fount op at. (Mftintha Serlet) Mol I P 

n lUd Vol I p 171 
« Ibid. Vol I p 174 
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Ram s favourites tried to cut him off ; so Rama Raja fled to’ 
‘ f the Raja of Chitaldurg (the only powerful person near the 
Bednur country and able to raise twelve thousand gun men), 
who gave him protection and promised to assist him in 
gaining his right.” Haidar Ali induced the Raja of 
Chitaldurg to surrender Rama Raja to him, “ promising 
that he would place him m the Rajaship as the proper 
successor But after having conquered the whole country 
m his name, he confined him During this confusion the 
Ram and the adopted Raja fled to Currial fort, but were soon 
after taken and confined also.” In 1767 Madhav Rao 
compelled Haidar Ah to deliver ‘ ‘ these two up to him and 
was bringing them to Poona, but on the road the Rani died. 08 
Rama Raja was also with Madhavrav, but apprehending he 
was only released from one prison to be put into another, 
found means to escape and took Nizam Alli’s protection, 
with whom he now is.” 

It is clear that the Peshwa wanted to annex Bednur . 91 
It is equally clear from John Stracey’s letter to the 
President of Bombay 05 that the English did not like 

« John Stracey wrote to the President of Bombay ’'Of the late Bednur family 
of Rajahs, there is only left the young man who was reigning when Hyder took the 
country, and who with his mother were released by the Marathas last year from a 
fort called Mad Ghery, where Hyder had confined them She is since dead, but 
whether they will release him is 1 think very uncertain” (Forrest, op , at , Hom» 
Series, Vol 11, p 132) John Stracey is wrong about the date, so is Mr Mostyn, who 
says m February, 1768, that the Ram and the Raja were released by the Peshwa " two 
years ago ” Elsewhere (let'er to Bombay, December 25) Mr Mostyn says that the 
Raja of Bednur was brought by the Peshwa “ last year” (Forrest, op cit„ Maiatha 
Series, Vol I, p 15/) Two Maratha letters (Sardesai, op at, Vol 37, Nos 147 
and 152, show that the fort of Madgiri was captured and the prisoners released in 
March, 1767 Wilks, tVol l.pp 447-453) is correct about the date, and his account 
ag-ees substantially with the story incorporated in Mr Mostyn s report 

rhC t " y ° UnS RaJa ” ° f Bednur told Mr. Mostyn that ” not only Madhravrav 

but some of his ministers were willing to assist him, provided their chauth could be 

secured to them without the trouble they now labour under of recovering it by force ” 
tForrest, op at (Maratha Series, Vol I, p 157) On January 22, the Peshwa claimed 
Bednur and Sounda ” in the most formal manner ” ‘ 

yj Cltcd bcforc * f oncift * °P or* (Home Senes), Vol. 11, p 134. 
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that this rich province should fall to the Marnthas It 
was only suth great rcluclnncc that the Bombay Government 
authorised Mr Mostsn to offer Bednur and Sounda in return 
for Basscin, Sd'ette nnd rome commercial privileges 
Tlie“soung Raja obviously expected assistance from the 
English In Ins lclter to Bernina, doled December 25, Mr 
Moslyn ob'rrscs r * "He has scscrnl times sent his man to 
me, requesting 1 would intetc t m\ elf in his behalf, nnd 
provided the Hon hie Company a ould reinstate him in his 
Goicrnmcnt lias p om red to rc mb irse them their charges 
nnd giae them any nron-hold on the sea coast aaath an 
exdusisc right to the pajier nnd randnlaaood trade ^ But 
this desirable end I a% a' conainccd cannot be accomplished 
aaathout n strong land fo cc 1 therefore *nid ns the Raja 
was noaa in the hands of the Marnthas it aiould be lm 
possible foT him to enter into an) treaty avithout their 
consent 1 told him if he as ould pres nil on Mndhnvrav 


to speal to me about it, I would giae Mndhnarnv an nnssvcr, 
nnd do all in m) power to assist the Rajn On January , 
Mr Mostyn reported to Bombay that the Peshsvn had refused 
to assist the Raja "this year In the mcanavhile, the 

Bombay authorities aacre tooling for a proper person 
avhom they could establish at Bednur, if they succec e 
depriving Haidar Ah of that prosincc In t cir et, “ 
Mr Mostym. dated February 5, they enquired whether e 
young Rojo of Bednur no\ nt Poono wou sult 
but they did not hl-e to “publish our intentions t° h 
Mnrathns ” Mr Mostyn reported in favour of the yo g 
Raja " and observed “ no objection occurs to me a 
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present why he should not be openly demanded of the 
Marathas, nor do I think they can be disgusted at it, 
provided we are guaranteed for payment of their Chauth 
without trouble ' ’ 101 A few days latei the Peshwa laid 
claim to the whole of the countries of Bednur and Sounda, 
not only on account of their being already in possession of 
part and intentions of taking the whole as opportunities 

offered, but the Raja of the former being under his 

. . • » > 102 

protection. 

We have dealt in some detail with the history of Mr 
Mostyn’s embassy bacause, although unproductive of any 
immediate result, it reveals clearly the deep-seated jealousies 
which governed South Indian politics m the second half of 
the eighteenth century. It was an age of shifting alliances 
and treacheious friends. There were four strong powers — 
the Marathas, Haidar Ali, the Nizam and the English — each 
bent upon self -aggrandisement at the cost of the others. 
The fate of the princes of Bednur shows how the smaller 
chiefs were treated m those days by theii great neighbours. 

As we go through Mr Mostyn’s vivid and interesting 
diary, we find how commanding, and at the same time how 
weak, the position of Peshwa Madhav Rao I really was. 
His friendship was courted on all sides , envoys from the 
English and their enemies (Haidar Ah and the Nizam) came 
to him simultaneously from all directions. His intervention 
in the war would certainly have proved decisive. But domes- 
tic difficulties stood in his way, and the issue was decided 
without his participation The Jats, the Rohillas and the 
Rajputs had already raised their heads m the North, — and 
the Bhonsle was intriguing in the South , but the most 
deadly enemy of the Peshwa was his uncle, whose ambition 
he succeeded in curbing for the moment with difficulty, but 

13) Forrest, op at (Maratha Series), Vol I, pp 17 1-172, ‘ 

ICS Ibid , Vol I, p 173 
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who invited ruin to the Marathas within two years of his 
great nephew s death 

After Mostyn's departure from Poona, a Maratha agent 
went to Bombay and demanded Mysore, Bednur and Sounda, 
saying that any place the English might take m those 
countries should be delivered up to the Peshwa This was 
1 peremptorily refused " The Bombay authorities suspected 
that the real intentions of the Marathas were to restore the 
former Hindu princes to their dominions and to have their 
c hauth from these countries secured to them They wrote 
to Madras on April 5, 1768, " as this will not only fully 
answer our design but be most agreeable to the country in 
general, we shall exert our best endeavour for bringing it 
out, and in case of Madhavrav s agreeing to it, do all m our 
power in conjunction with him for restoring the Rajahs 
But in recompense for this important service to the Marathas 
in acquiring to them so very considerable a revenue without 
any further trouble, we shall previously stipulate for such 
advantages to the Company as they may want at is 


settlement ” m 

About the middle of the year 1768 the Nizam vras 
reported to be repentant for making peace Suspecting 
Rukn-ud daula was bribed by the English to advocate P™ , 
he made plans for murdering the minister It was 
that the Maratha Vakil in Hyderabad was one of the prmcipa 
instigators behind this dispute between the Nizam an 
ud daula w The Madras authorities wrote to Calcutta on 
June 28, 1768, " there is too much reason to apprehen 
that the Soubah may again be induced to quarr 
If that should happen and Madhavrav, as h.s 
promised, should assist the Soubah against us, we tan 
that a junction may be formed with Janoji 0 


Madim* Military Consultation*, VoL 3QA P 633 
** J L. Smith Chief of hWllp^m, to Madia*, 
Banjml Select Committee Proceeding* July 20, 
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Presidency which will afford Madhavrav no small trouble 
and alarm him for the safety of his country and we shall also 
in that case recommend it to the gentlemen at Bombay to 
endeavour to assist his uncle against him” 105 The reply 
from Calcutta was discouraging : “To prevail on Raghunath 
or Janoji to attack Madhavrav would be no easy task unless 
we engage to support them with a body of our own troops, 
which the present situation of our affairs will by no means 
enable us to do.” 106 

But the Madras authorities were alarmed by various 
reports. Rukn-ud-daula went to Poona “it is pretty 
evident that the design of his mission is to fix the plan of 
operations. Raja Saheb, son of Chanda Saheb, who had 
been for some time with the Peshwa, went to Haidar’s 
assistance with some troops. 107 The despatches of Mr Brome, 
the envoy of the Bombay authorities at the court of Poona, 
gave enough cause to apprehend that the Peshwa was ready 
to join Haidar Ali. He wrote that Haidar’s vakil “ has so 
well played his cards as to gain over to his master’s interest 
the whole of the ministry by making them large promises and 
presents. The vakil made the following formal offers to 
the Peshwa : (1) If the Peshwa agreed to assist Haidar, the 
sum of 30 lakhs of rupees, being the amount of tribute due 
for the last two years, would be paid to him. (2) The 5um 
of 1 7 lakhs would be paid as soon as 13,000 horse under 
Gopal Rao and Nander (Anand?) Rao Raste marched 
towards Haidar s territories. (3) The remaining sum of 13 
lakhs would be paid when they joined Haidar. (4) In 
addition to these 30 lakhs, an allowance of half a rupee per 
day for each horse would be paid. These promises, Mr. 

rome observed, would have had the desired effect had 
not Madhavrav firmly persisted m not giving his ultimate 

,C5 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, Julv 20, 1768 

1C<! /bid , August 10, 1768. 

,c ' /bid , October 6, 1768. 
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answer until my arrival, thinking from the Governor and 
Council having thought proper to send me here, that 1 had 
some proposals to make for his joining us against Haidar 
Govind Shivram told him the Peshwa had a demand from 
the Nawab of the Carnatic the sum of four and half lakhs 
Mr Brome replied that “ if his demand was a just one, 
it would immediately be paid without the necessity of taking 
up arms, but on the contrary he must expect the English 
would never submit to his committing hostilities in the 
Carnatic without their assisting the Nawab to the utmost of 
their power 11 On the whole, Mr Brome concluded that 
the Marathas ‘ ‘ are on the very brink of breaking with us 
In November, 1768, he reported that Haidar s envoy had 
paid 1 2 lakhs to the Peshwa and left Poona The Peshwa 
took precautions for the defence of his territories on the Malabar 
coast, for he anticipated that his alliance with Haidar would 
involve him m hostilities with the English authonties at 
Bombay ro This Mr Brome looked upon as “ another 
convincing argument that Madhavrav s intentions are actually 
to break with us ’ 110 Gopal Rao advanced towards Colar and 
the Peshwa himself followed him Once more the Madras 
authonties wrote to Bengal for money and expressed e 
apprehension that if the Peshwa invaded the temtones o 
The Nawab of Arcot, they ‘ would be inevitably depnved even 
of the small resources we now receive from the revenue o 
the Carnatic ” 1,1 In the meanwhile Rukn ud-daula arrived at 
Poona and concluded an agreement The Peshwa agr togiv 


*» Bengal Select Committee Proceeding*, December 13 1768. 
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the Nizam the forts of Ansem and Badaney and a jagir worth 
12 lakhs. A combined expedition was to/be directed against 
the Nawab of Arcot ; of the territories taken from him one- 
fourth would be retained by the Peshwa, and the rest would 
go to the Nizam. 112 The position of the Madras authorities 
was so desperate in January, 1769, that they were anxious 
“ for making peace with Haidar on almost any terms 
They wrote to Calcutta on January 26, 17-69, “ There being 
no room to doubt of Madhavrav’s intentions of hostilities, 113 
and considering the state of our heasury and resources, it 
appears evident almost to demonstration that in a very little 
time far from keing able to maintain an army in the field, 
we should not even have the means of paying our forces in 
garrison. They expected that Haidar’s apprehension of 
Maratha designs would restrain his anti-British feelings in 
the future. They wrote, “ He is not less apprehensive of 


Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, January 25, 1769 
113 Two cunous incidents deserve to be noticed (DA vakil from Ibrahim Beg, 
one of the Nizam’s officers in Warangal, came to Mr Smith, Chief of Ma'suhpatam , 
and proposed that an anti-Maratha coalition, should be formed by the Nizam, the 
English and Janoji Bhonsle, and attempts should be made "for either placing 
Raghunath in the Government of Poona or m failure thereof obliging Madhavrav 
t such regulations and terms as they (i e , the allies) should impose upon him ” 
1 h,s vahl had no paper signed by the Nizam or Rukn-ud-daula Mr Smith reported 
t e matter to Madras The Madras authorities apparently regarded the proposal air 
genuine, for they wrote to Calcutta as late as July I, 1769, " We shall studiously 
avoid disgusting the Soubah by a positive refusal and endeavour to protract the 
negotiation but should we after all be under the necessity of giving a categorical 

XTik' T mUSt r the <? aVai1 ° urselves of the >avmg clause in the treaty and declare 
IB 1 Tl r , L W ‘ n " 0t ° f ° ur e "8 a S'"e any distant operations ” 
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Marathas than we ore Certain it 13 that the increase of their 
power is as dangerous to him as to us, and it is from this 
mutual danger that we btuld our hopes of being undisturbed by 
him for some time, his treasures are exhausted and by thus 
weakening himself he becomes more exposed to the power of 
the Marathas who certainly never meant seriously to support 
him but in all probability taking advantage of our quarrel 
tried to obtain what they could from him and then to do the 
same by the Carnatic ' The old theory of utilising Haidar 
as a 11 barrier ' against Maratha expansion was revived 
* Haidar is the best barrier to the Carnatic against the Marathas 
with whom he ever has been and ever must be at variance 
and probably never will pay the chauth but when they can 
demand it at the head of a superior force 

In March, 1769, the authorities at Calcutta wrote to 
Madras that they were prepared to conclude a defensive 
and offensive treaty with Janoji Bhonsle, but that we 
might not in so doing engage in distant enterprises with t 
chief unless the exigency of the Company s affairs require 
such a step, we reserved a clause in the proposed treaty o 
assisting him with troops provided our own possessions or 
the security of our allies conveniently admit of such assist 
ance 1W Sometime later it was reported to Calcutta t at 
the Peshwa had “ directed his operations towards the 
province of Berar, and seemed seriously intent on crus g 
the power and influence of Janoji k vfas j* , ’ 

that the proposal for making an alliance wi 1 e 0I> ? 
might be suspended for the time being, to be resume , 
all, when the Peshwa again tlireatened the territories 


Nawab of Arcot m , , , , ... 

All speculations came to an end when Haidar dictated 
the terms of peace (April 2, 1769) The second 
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of the treaty laid down “ that in case either of the contract- 
ing parties shall be attacked, they shall from their respective 
countries mutually assist each other to drive the enemy out 
Haidar wanted to be sure of British assistance against the 
Marathas, “so he strenuously pressed that the alliance 
should be made both offensive and defensive. ’’ The 
Madras authorities observe, “ The offensive part we 
absolutely rejected and tried to decline the defensive as far 
as could be done without absolutely breaking off the treaty 
as we were fully sensible of the difficulties in which we 
might be thereby involved. / But no peace could be expected 
without it, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Haidar 
would consent to the article even m its present form/* 117 

Soon after this treaty the Peshwa led his third expedition 
into the Carnatic, and Haidar Ali found himself unable to 
resist him successfully. Both the 1 parties appealed for 
assistance to the Madras authorities, who decided to remain 
neutral. As they wrote to Calcutta m a letter, dated Febru- 
ary 13, 1770, Were we to assist Haidar, we could not 

hope to reduce the power of the Marathas, and we should 
thereby inevitably expose the Carnatic to their ravages, and 
on the other hand were we to afford them assistance, they 
might probably be enabled to reduce Haidar entirely, which 
could only tend to aggrandize their power and render them 
more dangerous than they are at present, or in case Haidar 
should accommodate matters with them he would not 
fail taking the first opportunity of avenging himself upon 
the Carnatic and the Company. We must therefore tem- 
porize with both in the best manner we are able. 318 It was 
also apprehended that the Marathas “ would demand the 
chauth of the Carnatic if they were disengaged from the 
war with Haidar and they would detatch a party of horse 

1U Madras Military Consultations, Vol 33, p 231 
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to enter the Carnatic if they were not apprehensive that such 
a step would induce us to join our forces to Haidar 119 
The policy of " keeping alive the hopes and fears of 
both parties by not determining in favour of either and with 
out assuring assistance to the one or the other could not 
be pursued indefinitely If the Marathas gained any signal 
advantage over Haidar, he might submit to their terms, and 
then they might turn their arms against the Nawab of Arcot 
If, on the other hand, Haidar succeeded in driving away 
the Marathas, " his pride would be so exalted and his 
spirits raised that it is to be doubted whether resentment 
against us for not assisting him might not induce him to 
disturb us If the two parties remained equal, they might 
unite to invade the Carnatic, “ perceiving that we amused 
both without designing to assist either In order " to raise 
fresh doubts, new fears and new hopes in both parties as 
well as to be prepared ' for Maratha incursions into the 
Carnatic, it was decided that the troops at Bellore and 
Tnchinopoly should be ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field 119 

Haidar Ah naturally appealed to the treaty of 1769, and 
the Madras authorities obviously found it difficult to explain 
it away They told Haidar that they considered him to be 
the aggressor ir They argued that the treaty was an act 
of necessity ' They reminded Haidar that the unpoasi 
bihty of our engaging to furnish any certain quota of troops 
when demanded was fully explained ' to him They hod to 
recognise, however, that ‘ although we in some measure 

999 Mtdraa Military Con in h stloni Vol 36 p 69 

“ nu. 

10 rud. 

Wtcn the Madra. authorMe. found that excuf would avail WW longer we 
that we would afford hbn awlrtauce whoever he ***»td be to d.D*er 
° F betos overpowered by the Maratha* but he b« *W» repre-mted 
favourable light Here U •ophlstry In deed I tM»c!ra« Military 

VoL 38 p. 271) ^ r 
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reserved to ourselves the option of assisting Haidar or not, 
m case he were attacked, as it suited our own convenience, 
we certainly cannot without a certain manifest violation of 
the treaty take part with the Marathas against 'him ” 32! 
Nor was it desirable to allow the Marathas to impose their 
authority on Mysore, ‘ ‘ as we should in that case from their 
vicinity be constantly exposed to their ravages and devasta- 
tions ” 32P ’ 

The Marathas negotiated with the Madras authorities 
through the Nawab of Ar cot, 124 who supported their claim for 
assistance and ‘ ‘ refused to co-operate ’ ’ with the Madras 
authorities m any plan they proposed “ for the safety of his 
own and the Company’s possessions.” 326 This attitude 
naturally embarrassed the Madras authorities. In December, 

1770, the President had an interview with Madarow (?) 

\ 

Sadashiv, the Maratha vakil, at the Nawab’ s house, at which 
the Nawab and his two sons were present. The Maratha 
vakil read a long memorandum in which he accused the 
Madras authorities of carrying on insincere negotiations with 
the Peshwa during the First Anglo-Mysore War and com- 
plained that in the treaty of 1769 the Peshwa ’s name was 
not so much as mentioned. In his reply the President 
said that in that war the Peshwa “ had\ actually resolved to 
take against us and in consequence thereof actually advanced 
a few marches, which encouraged Haidar to march imme- 
diately with his whole force into the Carnatic, and compelled ■ 
our army ” to make peace. “It is amazing, “ he said, 
that he who was the cause of our making that peace 
should now blame it Against this interpretation of the 
Peshwa’s movements, the Maratha vakil protested. The 
President replied that the Peshwa could not carry into execu- 

!*- Madras Military Consultations, Vol 36, p 113 
123 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, June 9, 1770 
* !< Madras Military Consultations, Vol 36, p 49 

Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, June 9, 1770, February 7, 1771, 
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tion his plan of attacking the Carnatic only because Jan oji 
Bhonsle created troubles in Berar m Sometime later another 
interview was held The Maratha Val^il merely said that he 
would disclose his offer when the Company should declare 
its intention to join the Peshwa lie declared that the king 
and people of England were desirous of helping the 
Marathas This statement was obviously inspired by secret 
negotiations with Sir John Lindsay, 13 " the British King s 
representative in India, who encouraged the Nawab of Arcot 
to adopt a pro Maratha attitude and tried his best to discredit 
the Company s servants ’ f Although Lindsay and the 
Nawab pressed the Madras authorities to engage in an 
offensive alliance with the Marathas, they refused to do so 
Ultimately they were supported by the London authon 
ties themselves 

As the position of Haidar All became more and more 
critical the Madras authorities drifted to the conclusion that 
he should be assisted , but they wrote to Calcutta on January 
5 1771, “we ore prevented by the Nabob s opposition 

from giving him any other than that of withholding an aid 
from the Marathas So much is the Nabob s mclmation to 
favour the designs of the Marathas against Haidar that he 
has declined to bear any pert of the charges of field opera 
tions against them should they enter the Carnatic The 
Nabob s dependence now is in the Crown and not on I 
Company " m In February they wrote, From the present 
conduct of the Marathas both in the North and in e 


m Midraj Military Contnltotloo*. VoJ. 36 p 370 

m M .dr.. Record. De^«tch to Court of Directory Febmm^G I 

153 Mill, History of British India Book V Chapter 1V , ^ 
m Madnu Record., Despatch to Court of Director. July ™ 

Dwp.tch from the Court of Director*. April 10 1761 

** Ben ami Select Committee Proceed In as, February 6 1 r 0 j in Ltad^y 

Cf— We are chmlned to the Nabob who we un of tbe Treaty 

b taken empecially under the protection of the Crown by remittee Proceeding* 

.fPmxb. — Mmdre. to Bengml June 27, 1771 (Bang* 1 
J*lyZ7 1771) 
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and from the genius, spirit, and ambition of Madhavrav, 
we are inclined to suspect that their designs are not confined 
to the mere collection of the choute but extend to the subject- 
ing the whole Peninsula.” 181 In June they wrote, “ Haidar 
continues to press us for assistance, which we have it not in 
our power to grant, as it is impossible for us to attempt 
anything without the revenues and resources of the Carnatic, 
which are entirely under the control of the Nabob, who on 
the other hand earnestly presses us to a junction with the 
Marathas to subdue Mysore. In this system, he is warmly 
seconded by Sir John Lindsay we have told them plainly 
that we can never acquiesce m a plan which appears to - us 
so dangerous in itself, so inconsistent with our engagements 
and views of the Company’s other settlements.” 182 

Towards the close of 1 761 , the Madras authorities sus- 
pected that thf Marathas intended “ to invade this province 
with a view to compelling us into a junction with them 
against Mysore” The main body of their army Was ad- 
vancing towards the Carnatic, and straggling parties actually 
plundered some of the Nawab s villages, apparently without 
the knowledge or approval of the Peshwa. Faced with the 
prospect of “ a very formidable invasion,” pressed by the 
Nawab and Sir John Lindsay to espouse the cause of the 
Marathas, the Madras authorities decided to hold themselves 
m readiness, but “ take no hostile step unless the Carnatic 
should be attacked.” 183 They refused to help the Marathas 
unless they were ordered by the Court of Directors to 'do so 
They went further “ In order to keep up Haidar’s spirits 
and to prevent his concluding a peace with the Marathas, 
we have desired he will inform us what supplies of money 
and what provisions he can furnish, should the orders we 


131 

m 


Bengal Select Comimttee Proceedings. March 
Ibid , June 4, 1771 


10, 1771 


133 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, Januaiy 10, 1772 
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expect soon to receive from Europe authorise us to assist 
him The Bombay authorities also made similar enquiries 
through Mr Sibbald, their Resident at Onore 

Early in I 772 the Nawab of Arcot sent a uab^d to the 
Marathas, in order to prevent them from attacking his tern 
tones TSj The oafjif succeeded in his mission and the Maratha 
army returned to Balagh at Mill observes “The Marathas 
notwithstanding their threats, had not, it would appear, any 
senous intention of invading the Carnatic , for in the month 
of January, lm 1772, the Nawab and Sir Robert Harland w 
finding the Presidency inflexible against their project of 
alliance, found the means of prevailing upon them to promise 
a cessation of hostilities till the pleasure of the British king 
should be known 151 The Marathas were afraid of provoking 
the English to join Hyder Ah The conclusion of 

peace between Haidar All and the Marathas m May June, 

1 772, removed all causes of British intervention in Maratha 
affairs in the Deccan 


Ul BengJ Select Committee Proceeding. Febrnary 3 1779 

'» Ibid March 15 1772. ,, . 

Prcrkmaly the Nawab had (old the Madraa authorise, that he would not be e 
luppljr them with money If the Maratha* invaded the Carnatic. (Bengal 
ralttec Proceeding* January 10 1772 1 c , 7 

1X It teem* that the nrransement vra really made In February 
1772 the Madraa.ulhorlte. wrote to Calcutta that matter, util «xm be 
dated. (Bengal Select Committee Proceedings March 15 17721 

Sir John Llodaay . aucceoor a. king * , epre~nta.lv. He had al» 
pro-Maratha attitude. , . l etter in 

'» That they gave money and gave Lrgcly appear. pl*h> 1 7 
Rtrna ■ Appendix p 952. — Mill 

m Htrforu o/ Bribih India Book V Ch.pter IV p 73 
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SETTLEMENT OF RAJSHAHJ BY THE 

COMMITTEE OF CIRCUIT IN 1 772 

\ 

Dr. Amarprasad Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D (London) 

Calcutta University 

The settlement of Rajshahi and the adjoining huzuri 
districts and taloofys was made by the Committee of Circuit 
at Kasimbazar. Mr Middleton m submitting before the 
Committee the necessary papers relating to the lands m the 
district of Rajshahi pleaded for ‘ 1 some temporary remission 
m the exactions of Government A great part of the 
Zemmdary of Rajshahi had been let out to farm during the 
Bengali years 1176 and 1 177 The resources of the pro- 
vince, Mr. Middleton pointed out, had been greatly exhausted 
and diminished by the exactions of these revenue- farmers. 
As on account of the famine the collections of 1176 were less* 
than the amount for which they had contracted, the farmers 
had m the following year compensated for their loss by the 
imposition of mathout and other devices and nearly paid up 
the amount that they had stipulated for with the Govern- 
ment. In 1178 the whole of the Zemindary of Rajshahi 
was let out to one farmer who also had agreed to a sum 
higher than could be realised and indemnified himself by 
imposing on the ryots, who remained m the pargana, an 
additional tax to compensate for the failure of cultivation m 
the lands of those who had died or deserted. The pargana 
of Raj pur or Meherpur had particularly suffered. As a 
result, the evil consequences of the famine “ instead of being 
alleviated by time had continued yearly to operate.’ Mr. 
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Middleton could not suggest what amount should be remit 
ted m order that the Committee might arrive at an equitable 
assessment But the information he had procured relating 
to the district compared with proposals of intending farmers 
might enable the Committee to determine on ‘ a settlement 
adequate to the value of the district ” 

The Committee first took up the settlement of the Western 
Division of Rajshahi In pursuance of the resolutions 
adopted at Krishnagar the Committee abolished Ghat 
Chalanla to the extent of Rs 24,919 and Haldaree , Jaemana 
and Goonagprec amounting to Rs 6,898/ of the Chcihran 
lands the pargana scnnjamy were resumed, but the other 
classes, e g , gram scnnjamy were confirmed The lands of 
the western division of Rajshahi were then arranged into 14 
lots with their jama annexed It was notified that the Com 
mittee desired to receive sealed proposals for these lots 
A Bengali copy of the notification containing the jama of the 
lots was exhibited at the Khalsa for the information of 
persons intending to be renters Bidders were inform 
that they were to expect no profit from the collections ““P 
an allowance of 5% i, aradary The conditions of the 
cabooleal, already drawn up at Krishnagar, were a so p 
open lor inspection at the Khalsa The bidders were gi 

seven days' time to send in their proposals 686 

were taken by the Committee on the 16t J y . 
the 28th July, the time for submitting the proposals was 
extended to 3rd August and the following arzee 
Ram Bhawani of Rajshahi was read i i 

"The Zemindary 6f the parganas of 
Bhettorinah and Nuldi etc , by the irregular an PP 




1 Sa m , Middleton to 

July 1772-Proc. of k the Committee of Circuit at 
hy Gort. of Bengal (1926V-PP 49-50 . . iffUderTV PP 5 °' 51 

5 Re»olatlon> of the Commlttoe of Circuit J 
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proceedings of the adadars, has been brought into an 
absolute state of decay ; many of the ryots have deserted, 
and the Government revenue has been much damaged ; 
accordingly many of them have been down at Calcutta 
where their complaints may hav(e) reached the ears of you 
gentlemen. I am therefore hopeful that after understanding 
and obtaining a proper insight into the mofassul papers, you 
will settle the bundibust of all the districts in my Zemindary 
on one collective and uniform plan, and vest the manage- 
ment of it m me, that by inspiring and affording encourage- 
ment to the ryots, I may bring my Zemindary into a state of 
cultivation and exert myself in the paymen(t) of the revenue. 
By this means the complaints of the ryots in the mofassul 
will not only be obviated but there will be a prospecd (sic) 
of the revenues being realised. On the other hand the 
farming out the districts to other people, will increase their 
present calamities and impoverished state, the realisation of 
the revenue will hereafter be an impossibility and the com- 
plaints of the ryots will daily be more and more. ’ 1 The 
letter was ordered to lie for consideration till the proposals 
came to be opened. 0 

On the 3rd August, the proposals given in for farming 
the western division of Rajshahi were considered by the Com- 
mittee 3 4 The total sums for five years offered by intending 
farmers deducting the sayer and bazee jama and sennjamy 
varied from 46 lakhs 1 4 thousand to 50 lakhs 30 thousands 
Ram Bhawam also sent m her proposals for the lands 
agreeing to the Committee’s plan of letting the lands to 
under-farmers in 1 4 lots and to deposit the cabooliats of 
these under-farmers as a collateral security with her own 
for the punctual discharge of her obligations to Government. 5 


3 Idem , p 88 

4 Idem , p 90. 

5 Idem , p 91 
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The ; ama of the western division of Rajshahi for the year 
1178 amounted to S R 12,12,330 After deducting the 
taxes abolished and adding the rent of the chakeran lands 
resumed the j ama to be paid in 1179 was calculated to be 
SR 9,41,399 This was expected to nse to SR 11,41 
399 in 1183 and the total amount that was expected in five 
years was SR 52 81, 997 Thus the highest bidder had 
offered 24 lakhs less than the amount expected The total 
amount for five years offered by Ram Bhawam however, 
was Rs 8,51,025 more than the highest bidder The 
Committee accordingly agreed to accept the Zemindar s 
proposals One of the reasons which led the Committee to 
make this decision was that “ the responsibility and fair 
character of the Zemindar (Ram Bhawam) obviates in a great 
degree the risk of deficiency in the revenue or oppression on 
the reiats At the same time that the situation of the district 
renders her so immediately and effectually liable to the con- 
trol and inspection of the Chief and Council of Revenue as 
to preclude all attempts of making an improper use o t e 
share of authority which is hereby reserved to er 
aspiring to any degree of independence h w ® s I ' ea 
that “the under farmers do also enter into a cabooliet con 
taming the same terms and conditions as that ® 

be executed by the Runny and that the rent ro s o 
farms together with these cabooliats be laid before us wi 


loss of time “ “ . ,l 

In the meanwhile, the Committee ha ta ^ n P v D f 
problem of the huzoor ziUas and discussed e 
settling them A large part of the huzoor d as was 
posed of taluk'danes and small zemmdaries 

The Committee saw only two modes of making 
settlement 


• ftW. pp 92 93 
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The first way was to farm the lands putting the renters 
m entire possession and authority and obliging them to pay 
each zemindar or taloofydar a certain percentage as allowance 
for the subsistence of himself and his family. 

The second was to settle with the zemindars and talooli- 

dars on the footing of farmers obliging them (i) to enter into 

all the conditions of a farmer lease, (ii) to pay the same 

revenue that could be expected from farmers, ( iii ) to ,give 

responsible securities and (iv) “ to admit a reserve m favour 

of government for making m the course of their present 

lease ... a measurement of their possessions m order to 

* 

ascertain their true value at a future settlement, should the 
present accounts be found fallacious or concealments sus 
pected.” 

The Committee adopted the second mode. They' agreed 
that the first mode would reduce the zemindars and talook - 
dars “ to the level of mere pensioners, and greatly weaken 
their claims as proprietors, ... .in the course of a few 
long leases, their rights and titles, might, from designs of the 
farmers to establish themselves in their estates, the death of 
the old inheritors, and the successions of minors, be involved 
m such obscurity, doubt and controversy as to deprive them 
totally of their inheritance. To expose the Zeminders and 
talookdars to this risk is neither consistant with the Comts 
notions of equity, nor with the orders of the Hon’ble 
Company which direct that we do not by any violent or 
sudden change, alter the constitution, nor deprive the 
Zemindars, etc., of their ancient priviledges and immuni- 
ties 

“ From a long continuance of the lands m their families, 

, it is to be concluded that they have rivetted an authority in 
the district, acquired an ascendancy over the minds of the 
ryots, and ingratiated their affections. From cases like these 
if entire deprivation takes place, there cannot be expected 
less material effects, than all the evils of a divided authority 
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prejudice to the revenue, and desertion and desolation to the 
lands , whereas from continuing the lands under the manage- 
ment of those who have a natural interest in their prosperity, 
provided their value is not too great an amount, solid ad- 
vantages may be expected to accrue such as increase of 
cultivation and improvement (sic), security to the present 
revenue, and addition to it in prospect * 

Another argument against letting out the lands to farmers 
so far as regards the current year was that as the season was 
advanced, the produce of the fruit and the cotton crops had 
already passed into the hands of the zemindars and talook. 
dars Moreover, before farmers could be put in possession, 
the early harvest in all the districts east of the Ganges would 
be reaped and great difficulty would arise in settling those 
accounts and still greater m recovering the amount of the 
collections that had been made 

The Committee pointed out definite advantages for the 
second mode First a revenue equivalent to the amount 
that could be expected from farmers would be obtained with 
security for its punctual payment Secondly, by converting 
the zemindars into farmers, the Government s right of put- 
ting their lands on the footing of lands let out to farmers 
would be established, “the awe of which must constandy 
operate to ensure their good behaviour and good manage- 
ment ’ Thirdly, 1 1 the clause of scrutiny to which they are 
subjected will also have the same tendency, at the same time 
that it may be strictly put in force where there is cause to 
suspect concealments, or a prospect prevents of increase to 
the revenue 99 

Accordingly, the smaller zemindaries and t oo ^ ones 
included m the hazoo r zillas were settled on this plan 

Proposals were however invited for the larger 
dories 

1 Proceeding* of the Committee of l772J< ' Cm PP “ ” 
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On the 6th August, the Committee inspected the pro- 
posals that had come in for them. 

Two proposals only came in for the zemindary Futty 
Smgh. The higher proposal offered Rs. 40,233 which was 
30,000 less than the net collections of 1 178. The Committee 
could not conceive “ that the district can have suffered so 
great a diminution in its real value ” and decided to make 
the collections \has. 

A Sicdar was appointed to receive the rents of the dis- 
trict. 8 On the 11th August, however, the Committee con- 
sidered a proposal from Dayaram Majumdar for farming the 
pargana of Futty Smgh. He proposed to pay a net revenue 
of Rs. 4,59,000 for five years The Committee finding that 
revenue equal to that offered could not be expected from 
khas collection agreed to farm out the zemindary to Daya- 
ram Majumdar and repealed the resolution adopted by them 
on the 6th August of managing the zemindaiy on the basis 
of fyhas collection. 9 For the l^has laloo\s of Bhandardeh, 
Assudnagar and Nababgange, the^ highest bidders were 
Huzzur email, Soberam Bysack and Madan Mohan Dutt, 
respectively. They agreed to take each talook in partnership 
and to be joint securities. The three together signed the 
following proposal : — 

“From the year 1 179 to 1183 inclusive we will pay an 
annual malguzarry of one lakh, sixty-three thousand, eight 
hundred and eighty-nine rupees, fourteen annas and twelve 
gundas, exclusive of the usual malguzarry to the Zemindars 
which we also agree to pay and will deliver in a dackella for 
the same to Government. The customary expenses of the 
lung (er) connah we will also discharge. Should this expense 
be (r)esu(me)d we will pay it to government. We will have 
a deduction allowed as for every article which may be re- 

8 Idem., p 101 c 

3 Idem , p HI. 
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nutted of the Sayer Chelentn, etc We have acquiesced to 
the above jumma clear of all Soronjammy ’ 

The zcmlndary of Seydpur was let out to Muza Assud 
Ally, the highest bidder, who agreed to pay for five years 
Rs 4,55 000 minus deductions for the peshcush payable to 
the Tanna of Mizzanagar and the l(has talool j and for Ghats, 
Bazec Jama, etc He agreed to furnish also the zemindar's 
allowance 

The zcmindary of Lushhcrpore was let out to Buddoo 
Roy who agreed to pa> Rs 11,18 005 for five years The 
zammdar s allowance was to be disbursed from the treasury 
Moraudbaug Gunge was let out to Bhowani Charan as 
the highest bidder for Rs 2,500 per year Bhowani Charan 
also obtained Tanny Cutwa at the yearly rent of Rs 15,500 
For Rukunpur the highest bidder was Luhshmy Narayan 
Roy whose proposal to pay S R 17,20,367 as the total 
revenue for five years was accepted 

As to the Eastern Division of Rajshahi, proposals were 
received from Ram Bhawani on the 20th August, 1772 
The proposals were below the actual collections of the pre- 
vious year The zemindar explained that the collections 
included a malhoul of Rs 87,806 which had proved to be 
oppressive to the inhabitants and which could not be levied 
under the new regulations, and a loan of Rs 1,10,000 for 
the repayment of which assignments bad been made upon 
the pargannas which would encroach on the revenue o 

1179 11 

Enquiry was made of the Collector of Rajshahi on this 
point He explained that the practice was to collect the 
revenue according to the valuation of 1174 and the arrears 
of rent due by the dead or deserted ryots were levied on 
those who survived in the same village As this was a very 


" Wem. pp lot 103 
u Idem p Ml 
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oppressive method, the Collector levied a general mathout 
calculated upon the Jama of the whole district The 
Collector was not aware of the loan for Rs. 1,10,000 men- 
tioned by the Ram. 12 

The Committee resolved (29th August, 1772) that ‘'as 
the system of levying the arrears of the dead and deserted 
riats upon the survivors, in any mode, has been disapproved 
of, and abolished by the Regulations of Council, the Com- 
mittee can not allow of this matoot in future.” 18 The Rani’s • 
claim of deduction on this account was considered reasonable ' 
and on her submitting “rectified proposals” for farming the 
eastern division on the same terms and conditions to which 

ft 

she agreed to the western, her proposal was accepted. 14 Thd 
Collector was ordered to put her in immediate possession so 
that the collections of this year may not suffer by the 
lateness of the season 16 The jama of the eastern division 
exclusive of the mofussil serinjamy was for the year \ 1 78, 
Rs. 18,58,807 The jama for 1 179 was settled at Rs 16, 
71,090 rising to Rs. 19,71,090 for 1183. 16 

On the 1 st September , the Committee took mto considera- 
tion the allowances proper to be granted to the Zemindars 
(sic) whose lands have been put into the hands of farmfers 
or who have themselves settled for the lands with reserve 
of a claim for their expences.’ It was resolved that under 
the denomination of malifyana Rani Bhawani was to be 
allowed a stipend of Rs. 2,50,000 per year, the zemindar 
of Lushkarpur 18,000, the zemindar of Rukunpore 30,000 
and the zemindar of Futty Singh 1 0,000. 37 Moreover 

* 2 Roust ° Resident & Members of the Committee of Circuit— 25th August, 
Letter Copy Book of the Supervisor of Rajshahi-pubhshed by the Govt of 
eng^-pp 50-52 Also Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit— p 179 
Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit— p 180 
M Idem , p 180 
15 Idem , p 181. 

18 Idem , p 180 „ 

17 Idem , p 189 
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Rb 18,228, being the amount of the Bazee jama, now 
abolished, of the eastern division of Rnjshahi was allowed to 
be deducted from the early rent payable by Ram Bhawam 
and Rs 18,556 for the loss of duties occasioned bv the 
abolition of the zemtndary chowj^ics u 

It is interesting to note that a sum of Rs 18 000 was 
included among the estimate of expenses for the Collector- 
ship of Raj shah i on the item of "allowance for the support 
of the Jentoo Pagodas (and) places of worship at Bernagore, 
and throughout the purgunnahs Also for (the celebration) 
of religious festivals and maintenance of Brahmins and 


Pundits ’ " 

It may be seen from the above account that though the 
Committee had set out to farm the revenues to the highest 
bidder they had expressly declared that it would not be 
expedient to act m a way as to affect the position of the 
zemindars and that it was preferable from the point of view 
of revenue as well ns the welfare of the province to settle 
with the zemindars who were to be converted into farmers 
Several smaller zemindanes and talookdaries included in 
the huzoor zillas were settled with then proprietors, though 
the larger zemindanes in the huzoor ztllas were et out to 
the highest bidders The lands of Western Rajshahi were 
advertised on the 16th July, 1772, and seven days time was 
given for the proposals to nmve On the t Ju y, 
arzee from Rani Bhawam was read and t e time 
proposals was further extended It may * n OT , 
proposals were not considered on the appoint a 
to give Ran, Bhawam the chance to bid Whether the 

Committee would have settled with Ram Bha jT,' a . 
had offered a sum smaller than the highest b.dd«^ 
difficult to say Besides, she had agreed to the Committee 


" Proc. of the Corn cl dimlt-IM* Sep 1 772,-Um. PP- 
u Idem, p 217 
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terms which had practically converted her into a head 
farmer. But the Committee put on record that apart from 
the high sum which the Rani had offered, “the responsi- 
bility and fair character” of the Rani was an important 
reason for settling with her As to the Eastern Division of 
Rajshahi, it, does not appear that any offer except that of 
Rani Bhawani was considered by the Committee. On the 
3rd August, when decision had been taken on the Rani’s 
proposals as to the Western Division, the accounts of the 
Eastern Division which had been called for from the 
Collector had not arrived and the Committee had resolved 
that the further consideration of the Ranee’s arjee recorded 
on Committee the 28th ultimo be postponed until we receive 
the accounts of the eastern division.” 20 There was no 
resolution as to public notification for bidders. On the 5th 
August, the Committee informed the Collector of Rajshahi 
that they had ‘waited with great impatience” for the account 
of the Eastern Division and requested him “also to send 
immediately to us whatever proposals you may have received 
for farming the lands of your district.” 21 In reply, the 
Collector sent the accounts required by the Committee and 
transmitted along with it the only proposals, which have 
been delivered to me; namely from Hultoo Roy Anundiram 
Bucshy and Colly Churn Sain, the late farmers of Shah 
OojaH Havelly and Benoodpore.” 22 What amount they' 
had offered, whether they were bidding for the whole of the 
Eastern Division and whether their proposals were at all 
considered do not appear in the proceedings of the Com- 
nn ee. . he Committee however had already expressed 
eir desire to settle with the Rani when they informed the 
Calcutta Council that “the mode which we have chosen for . 


^ Idem , p 93 

51 Idem , pp 95-96. ^ 

22 Rous to Committee of Circuit- 10th 
Supervisor of Rajshahi, p. 48 
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the settlement of the Western Division of Rajshahi ’ was one 
“which we are inclined to prefer for that of the eastern 
division ” n 

One important change for the zemindary of Rajshahi 
was the decision of the Committee to unite the Eastern and 
the Western Divisions of Rajshahi, to abolish the post of the 
Collector of Rajshahi and to place the collections of the 
whole under the superintendence of the Resident at the 
Durbar Among the reasons stated for the change was that the 
Zemindar of Rnjeshahy has frequently remonstrated against 
the separation which has been made of her Zemmdarry, as 
tending in its effects to deprive her family of their inheritance, 
and attended with a present heavy, and accumulated charge 
m the double establishment of vakeels, and other Officers of 
two cutchanes — 

“These objections we own have great weight with us , 
the one as it affects the Company s revenue, and the other 
as we think it consistent with justice and humanity to pre- 
serve the rights of the Zemindar inviolate 

» Committee of Clicutt to Calcutta Council, 20lK Auguct IOT-P.«~dl»P ° f 
tie Committee of Circuit, p 136 

* Ibid 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF BENGAL’S OPIUM 
TRADE WITH CHINA DURING THE 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Mr. Hariranjan Ghosal, M.A., B.L. 

Research Fellow, Patna College 


(A bsti act) 

Upto the end of the eighteenth century, bullion. from 
England formed practically the only important item in the 
East India Company’s export trade to China. But the 
exportation of Bengal opium to the Chinese Empire, to a 
great extent, relieved Great Britain from the necessity of 
consigning silver, part of the v China tea being purchased with 
the money realized from the sale of opium. The English 
Company had a monopoly of the opium manufacture in 
Bengal since 1761, and they sold the article periodically at 
their public sales in Calcutta. The Company did not directly 
participate in the opium trade which was a contraband 
traffic, positively forbidden by the Chinese Government, but 
left it in the hands of individuals. Bjjt as their revenue 
depended upon an increased sale of opium in China, they 
encouraged the trade by all possible means m their power. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, active 
attempts were made by the Chinese Government to check 
the importation of opium into their country. But such was 
the facility for evading the Chinese prohibitory laws, and so 
great was the demand of the article in China that the 
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exportation of opium to that country increased every year 
Bengal opium, however, had to suffer a good deal from the 
competition of Malwa opium imported mto China in 
Portuguese ships and also to a less extent of Turkey opium 
imported by the Americans Nevertheless, the superior 
quality and the low cost of Bengal opium enabled it to defeat 
all competition in the market Despite the Chinese prohibi- 
tory decrees and the frequent fluctuations in the price of the 
commodity, the sales of opium increased and the Company s 
receipts under this head on several occasions reached a 
crore of net revenue which was nearly ten times the cost of 
production The increased seventy of the Chinese laws 
from 1 83 1 failed to check the importation which went on 
increasing until the war of 1840 
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THE CESSION OF THE NORTHERN 
SARKARS TO BUSSY 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, B.A., D.Litt. (Paris) 

Osmama University 

\ 

After the assassination of Muzaffar Jang, Bussy raised 
Salabat Jang to the throne of the Deccan. The latter 
promised the French political and commercial concessions' in 
his dominions, and recognised Dupleix as the sovereign of 
the territories south of the Krishna. He also confirmed the 
grant of Masulipatam, Nizampatnam, Condavir and Mahfouz- 
bander on the coast of Orissa to the French A present of 
3 lakhs and 80 thousand rupees was given to Bussy and 
similar liberality was shown towards other French officers, 
who accompanied Salabat Jang to Aurangabad. But this 
did not satisfy Bussy s ambition. Along with personal profit 
he desired to further the cause of the French nation vis-a-vis 
the English, whose first appearance on the Indian scene gave 
no promise of their future grandeur. 

After reaching Aurangabad, Bussy acquired great 
influence in the councils of Salabat Jang, who regarded him 
as his most trustworthy and tried friend . Bussy became the 
virtual master of the Deccan, whose favour was solicited even 
by the nobility of the realm. He was revolving great 
schemes m his mind, which, if everything had gone well 
with the French m the Carnatic, would undoubtedly have 
produced marvellous results. In one of his letter^ *to 
Dupleix he writes : I think the moment for us to achieve 
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great things has come If you but make up your mind, the 
treasures of Golconda shall be ours In earlier letters 1 
could not speak of these advantages, which thanks to the 
fear of French arms and to the veneration m which our 
nation is held, and to the absolute conviction that they 
(Salabat Jang and his party) can do nothing by themselves 
if we were to abandon them, we are m a position to dictate 
the law and to draw all profits, even greater ones than those 
we had hoped to obtain during Muzaifar Jang s life-time 1 

But Bussy went too far and became more and more 
exacting in his demands to Salabat Jang, which brought 
about hatred of the T rench in the whole of the Deccan 

In the meantime, the Marathas under Balaji Rao invaded the 
Deccan Bussy s artillery proved so effective that after several 
keenly fought battles, the enemy was compelled to make 
peace and agreed to restore to Salabat Jang all the fortresses 
and towns which he had occupied in the Deccan since the 
death of Nizam ul-MuIk Asaf Jah I in 1748 This peace 
added to the prestige of the French, and went a long way 
towards consolidating their position in the Deccan Address- 
ing Dupleix, Bussy writes thus — " I need hardly mention 
all the honour which will be reflected on our nation as a 
result of what has taken place You realise this better than 
1 can do The reputaUon of Balaji Rao was such that it 
made even the Emperor at Delhi tremble I could not t 
you how often the name of Nawab Governor (f e , up eix 
was mentioned in this connection It should nc ' rr 
forgotten that the glory which the nation acquires ay 
in this part of the-world is due to your valour, firmness 

wisdom ” s , , 

After the assassination of Ramdas Pandit, the Dtwano 
Salabat Jang, who was extremely friendly towar 

* Alfred Martlnean Btutv ci I /nd« Franadte P 30* 

* /tU. p 53 
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French, Syed Lashkar Khan was appointed to this important 
post with the approval of Bussy At first he did not openly 
show his antipathy towards the French, but after he had 
consolidated his position as the Chief Minister, he opposed 
the intentions of the French and even flouted his master’s 
wishes in a most flagrant manner. He was one of the 
Nobility of the Deccan who resented the predominance of the 
French influence at the court of Salabat Jang. He started 
to undermine French designs, whose ambition, he thought, 
would ultimately lead to the dismemberment of the state. 

In 1753, Bussy fell seriously ill at Gulberga, and was 
advised by his physicians to go to the coast for change of air 
and rest. Accordingly, Bussy proceeded with reluctance to 
Masulipatam, leaving the French troops in the Deccan in 
charge of Goupil, who had neither tact nor experience. He 
offended the nobles of the court with his overbearing manners. 
His mismanagement of finances created great confusion and 
unrest among the soldiery. The finances of the state also 
deteriorated on account of the heavy bills that it had to meet 
monthly for the payment of French troops. The treasury 
had to borrow from private bankers at 3 per cent per month 
in order to meet liabilities Taking advantage of Bussy’ s 
absence, Syed Lashkar Khan suggested to Salabat Jang to 
reduce the number of French troops. But Salabat Jang, 
feeling himself insecure without the French, did not agree 
to this proposal. Then Syed Lashkar Khan suggested to 
Goupil to organise the collection of revenues in the districts'* 
and thus to procure enough money for the payment of his 
troops As the French troops had not received their pay for 
several months, Goupil agreed to undertake the collection of 
revenues, which made the French extremely unpopular 
among the Poly gars and Zemindars of the country. In the 
meantime, Syed Lashkar Khan wrote to Saunders, the English 
Governor of Madras, to help him to oust the French from the 
Deccan. When Dupleix was apprised of this, he immediately 
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wrote to Bussy to go to Hyderabad, threatening to lay the 
responsibility for the failure of the French cause m the 
Deccan on his shoulders This time Dupleix granted him 
unlimited authority m order to enable him to take necessary 
steps which he might consider called for m urgent cases 
The first thing Bussy did, after reaching Hyderabad, was 
to borrow huge sums of money from native bankers to pay a 
part of arrears to his French and Indian soldiery He found 
every thing in great confusion in the Suba’s administration 
He laid the responsibility of the maladministration on Syed 
Lashkar Khan, whom he wanted to replace by someone 
more sympathetic to French interests Bussy was sure that if 
the French went away from the Deccan, the English would 
lose no time in taking their place and in maintaining Salabat 
Jang's authority To oust Lashkar Khan from the post of 
Diwan and to make himself master of the situation, Bussy 
sometimes thought of seeking Pcshwa Balaji Rao s help 
But after receiving reinforcement of 350 Frenchmen from 
Masuhpatnm and Pondicherry, he felt himself strong and 
decided to march, uncalled by the Nawab, to Aurangabad in 
order to compel Syed Lashkar Khan to accede to hi* 
demands regarding the arrangements for the payment of his 
troops The news of Bussy s approach to Aurangabad 
created great confusion m the Council of the Nawab Syed 
Lashkar Khan was so unnerved that he took refuge in 
Daulatabad Fort, considering resistance to be futile 
Apprehensive of his future position, he opened negotiation* 
with Bussy in order to tidjust differences, making many 
excuses and apologies for his past conduct He even ex- 
pressed his preparedness to surrender the seals of his office, 
and requested Bussy to confer them upon any person e 
liked Bussy, feeling himself master of the situation, was 
unwilling to impose any harsh terms on Salahat Jang or 
Duron, Syed Lashkar Khan He subtly hinted at 
things which would serve his purpose Syed Las 
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was forced to bend before his erstwhile enemy and 
come to a settlement with him. According to the agreement, 
Bussy was made independent of ministerial control 
m so far as the payment of his French and Indian troops 
was concerned. Syed Lashkar Khan offered a large tract of 
territory in the interior of the country, but Bussy insisted 
- on obtaining the coastal districts for commercial and political 
reasons. Thus were added to the Pondichery Government 
the fertile districts of Mustafanagar, Ellur, Rajamahandry 
and Srikakolam (Chicacole) 8 . Technically, these districts 
were ceded to Bussy personally for the payment of his 
troops, although the previous assignments of the districts 
of Masuhpatam and Condavir were made directly to the 
French Company. But usually any grant made to an 
employee of the Company was to be considered as having been 
made to the Company itself. Probably this was done pur- 
posely, m order to leave the English under the impression 
that the French had no other intention in possessing these 
territories except in so far as the payment of their troops 
was concerned 

The ceded districts comprised a sea coast of 470 miles, 
stretching inland from 30 to 1 00 miles, and containing 
important towns and trading centres. Their area was about 
1 7 thousand square miles with an annual revenue of 400,000 
sterling^ (nearly 40 lakhs of rupees), in the words of 
Orme, “ these territories rendered the French masters of 
the greatest dominions, both m extent and value, that had 
ever been possessed m Indostan by Europeans, not excepting 
the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity ” 4 

In the treaty entered into between Salabat Jang and 

ussj it was also stipulated that the former should not in 

i ° mC ' U lStOW ° j thc Mlhtar V Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, 
Vol I, p 334, . 

i Ibid , p 335, 
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any manner interfere in the affairs of Arcot, and that all 
other affairs in his realm should be conducted with the 
general concurrence of Monsieur Bussy 

This treaty changed the political status of the French in 
the Deccan They no longer remained mercenaries, on the 
contrary they acquired the rights of Jaigirdars, who, as 
usual, were obliged to keep a body of troops to furnish aid 
on demand The French troops became the sole guardians 
of Salabat Jang’s person, which resulted m their acquiring 
extensive power and influence at the court In order to 
reform the administration of the country, the Nawab was 
advised by Bussy to dismiss Syed Lashkar Khan, whosr 
loyalty to the French cause was always doubtful Aft 
securing his removal from the post of Dlwa n, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, later known ns Samsam-ud Daula, author of the well- 
known biographical dictionary of Mughul peerage, Maathir- 
ul-Umara, was made the Chief Minister and Vakil i Mutlaq 
The possession of the Northern Sarkars gave Dupleix 
an excellent opportunity to establish contact with the Subcdnr 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to crush the English sett e 
ment on the Hughli and to build up the French power in 
India which was his highest ambition But he was reca e 
in 1754, and was succeeded by Godeheu, who was gi en 
strict instructions, by the Directors of the French Company, 
to stop the war with the English and abandon sc em 


of conquest designed by Dupleix 

Shah Nawaz Khan s Diwanship lasted four years whic 
are rich in incidents and events of first c ass po 
importance m the Deccan In spite of Godeheu s peace 
intentions, the possession of the Northern Sarkars was retain- 
ed where the French had acquired extensive aim 
remained with Salabat Jang as before an 
ensued augmented French influence in e ec ““ j 
Strengthened the anti-French party whose cause „, ; ater on 
by Nizam Ah Khan with whom Shah Nawaz 
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joined, and whose object was to get rid of Bussy and his 
French and Indian troops and free the Deccan from foreign 
domination. 

At the instigation of Shah Nawaz Khan, Bussy ’s troops 
in the Northern Sarkars encountered great difficulties in 
collecting revenues. Jafar Ali Khan, the late Nawab of 
the Sarkars, who had been deprived of his government 
because his territory had been assigned to the French, bore 
a deep grudge against them He started organising resist- 
ance against the French authority, and even invited the 
Marathas to ravage the country, which made the French 
occupation more difficult. Bussy himself had to march in 
order to establish French administration in the Sarkars. He 
made some kind of arrangement with the Raja of Viziana- 
gram for the realisation of revenues in order to meet the 
expenses of his soldiery in the Deccan. After this, Bussy 
returned to the Deccan at the close of 1754. 

The recall of Dupleix shook the confidence in the French, 
and engendered a belief in the minds of the Deccan nobles 
that it would be more useful for their cause to enlist the . 
support of the English. Dupleix was regarded in the Deccan 
and South India with respect and even dread. Salabat 
Jang used to address him as his uncle. He was replaced 
by a man of mediocre abilities, who had openly declared 
after his arrival in this country that the aim of the French in 
India was commercial profit and not political aggrandizement. 
This served as a great blow to French influence and prestige 
in the Deccan. The anti-French party in Aurangabad under 
the leadership of Nizam Ali Khan, younger brother of Salabat 
Jang, accused the French of having carried away all the 
wealth of the Deccan, and having acquired undue influence 
in the Councils of the Suba. Shah Nawaz Khan, on his part, 
persuaded Salabat Jang to free himself from Bussy’s tutelage, 
who after all, was nothing more than an ordinary jagirdar., 
He also opened secret negotiations with the English GpvernQr 
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of Madras, and persisted in his purpose of ndding the 
Deccan of the French 

Towards the end of 1756, the Seven Years War was 
declared in Europe Bussy left the Deccan for the Northern 
Sarkars, in order to subdue the English factones on the east 
em coast He was even asked by Siraj ud Daula to inarch 
into Onssa and Bengal and help him against the English 
But he had to return to Hyderabad, where Shah Nawaz 
Khan, taking advantage of his absence, had dismissed the 
French troops and had thus practically made the way smooth 
for a court revolution, by trying to raise Nizam Ah Khan to 
the throne of the Deccan fi Shah Nawaz Khan was killed 
in the tumult which followed the attack of Bussy on Auranga 
bad and Salabat Jang s authority was re-established But 
soon after, Bussy was peremptorily recalled to Pondichery 
with all his troops by Count de Lally, who had been recently 
appointed Governor-General of all the French establishments 
m India As the English had sent most of their available 
troops under Clive, to Bengal, Lally thought it opportune 
to attempt to drive away the English from the Carnatic No 
sooner was Bussy recalled than Anand Rauz, the Raja o 
Vizianagram, raised the standard of revolt against the Fren 
and succeeded in dispossessing them of certain districts m 
the Northern Sarkars He applied to the English authorities a 
Calcutta and Madras, for assistance against the Fren 
The Madras Government was not in a position to afiord any 
assistance But Clive, the conqueror of Bengal, despatched 
a force under Col Forde to help the Raja to expel the ren 
from the Northern Sarkars Col Forde utterly d eate 
the French at Condore Monsieur Conflans the Hench 
Commander, at first resolved to make a stand at asu i 
patam, but capitulated without any resistance onsie 
Conflans had also sought help from Salabat Jang agams 


‘ T.^Jll All Sh«i Tamk-i Amfia p 68 
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the Raja of Vizianagram and the English. Salabat Jang 
advanced with a body of troops from Hyderabad, but he 
was still fifteen miles from Masulipatam when the latter place 
fell in the hands of the English. Salabat Jang agreed to 
conclude a treaty with the English according to which :• — (1) 
the whole territory of Northern Sarkars, formerly held by 
Bussy, was granted to the English ; (2) Salabat Jang pro- 

mised that he would not retain any French troops in his 
service, and that he would not render any assistance to that 
nation', nor receive any from it ; (3) Salabat Jang would 

not call the Raja of Vizianagram to account, for whatever 
he had collected during the French regime, but his future 
liability to make regular payments was recognised. If he • 
failed in this stipulation, Salabat Jang was free to treat him 
as he liked. 6 

The occupation of the Northern Sarkars, along with the 
mastery of the resources of Bengal, gave the English un- 
questioned supremacy m India, vis-a-vis the French, whose 
initial success in the Deccan thus proved to be shadowy , 
rather than substantial. 


6 Orme, Vol II, p* 492, Thornton, History of British India, Vol I, p 310 
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THE SEPOY ARMY OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN THE I8TH CENTURY 

Mr Rameshchandra Banerji, M A 

N <rrail Vidoria Ccflegt Rttanganj 

(Abstract) 

1 A full and connected history of the origin and deve- 
lopment of the Sepoy Army is a desideratum 

2 Brief sketches of the origin of the Sepoy Army- 
excerpts from James Mill, Elphmstone, Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica and Imperial Gazetteer 

3 Some important points in the evolution of the Sepoy 
Army that require elucidation and are fit subjects of research 
by Indian historians 

4 Were Bengalis enrolled as Sepoys in the early stage 
of the Bengal Army? The ten battalions raised in Bengal 
Were these recruits really Bengalis? 

5 Some difficulties in answering the above questions 

6 Thorough research in Government military records 
necessary for a clear and correct answer to the above ques 
tions Appeal to Indian historians to take up the matter 
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RAJA RAMMOHAN ROY AND HIS 
“TIMOUR MISSION” 

Dr J K. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond ), 
Barrister-at-Law 

Calcutta 

The embassy of Raja Rammohan Roy to England in 
connection with the Royal Affairs of Delhi has also gone by 
the name of his “ Timour Mission,” i.e., his mission from 
the House of Taimur. The history of the case is a long one 
and of absorbing interest, involving, as it does, the consti- 
tutional question of the position or status of the Mughul 
Emperor vis-a-vis the Company’s Government in India It 
also redounds to his great glory and reputation, like his 
exertions in connection with many other subjects. The 
account of Rammohan’ s mission that we propose to deal 
with would be as brief as the space at our disposal allows, 
to be touched only on its salient points. 

The victory of the British in the Second Maratha War in 
1 803 gave them the possession of the person and authority of 
the Mughul Emperor, together with other gains. Before com- 
ing under the protection of the British, the Great Mughul was 
held under the protection of the Marathas and the French. The 
Great Mughul was held in abject misery and restraint, having 
lost all authority and political consequences abroad. During 
these years the English of course had chances to hold the 
Mughul under them, but their non-interference policy had 
kept them out of it. But the changed circumstances of the time 
we are speaking of gave a new aspect both to the policy of 
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the British as well as to tlie condition of the Mughul The 
growth of the French interest in Hindustan, together with the 
augmentation of M Perron s influence and power in the 
North-west Provinces, had given a new aspect to the political 
condition of the Great Mughul, who, had he remained 
under the domination of the French might have become a 
powerful aid to the cause of France in India So, one of 
the main objects of the forward policy of Lord Wellesley in 
the prosecution of the Second Maratha War was the 
deliverance of the unfortunate Mughul Emperor from the 
thraldom of the Marathas and the French, as well as the 
extirpation of the Inst remnant of the French influence m 
India for the security of the English 

During the course of the war, Lord Wellesley had occa 
sion to convey to the King of Delhi his intentions m his 
favour His Majesty was intimated that in the actual crisis of 
affairs he would probably have an early opportunity of 
coming under the British protection, and that, should he be 
disposed to accept the asylum, every demonstration of respect 
and attention would be manifested towards him and that an 


adequate provision would be made for the support of himself 
and his family This letter was conveyed through the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was asked not to enter into any 
previous stipulation on the subject Shah Alam was, of 
course, too glad to place reliance on the words of the 
Governor-General, and must have been elated with the new 


prospect 

The British Government in fulfilment of their promise 
took an 'early opportunity to devote their attention to 
conclusion of permanent arrangements for the future main 
tenance of the dignity and comfort of His Imp ^ 

and the Royal family on principles calculated to provi 
these desirable objects with the utmost benefit to e rep 
hon of British justice and liberality and to secure 
portant advantages to be derived from the connection 
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between the House of Taimur and the British Power in India. 
But it took some time before they could come to a decision. 
The final decision of the Government was communicated to 
the Resident at Delhi on the 23rd May, 1805, and this formed 
the basis of the dispute that arose later on between the House 
of Delhi and the British Government. It was at a much 
later stage of the controversy that Rammohan came m and 
this formed the subject of his embassy to England. By 
the above decision of Government, a specified portion of the 
territories in the vicinity of Delhi situated on the right bank 
of the Jumna was assigned as part of the Royal provision. 
These assigned territories were to remain under the charge of 
the Resident at Delhi, but the revenue was to be collected and 
justice to be administered in the name of the Shah under 
regulations to be fixed by the British Government. His 
Majesty was to be permitted to appoint a Dewan and other 
inferior officers to attend at the Khalsa to ascertain and 
report to the King the amount of revenues received and 
disbursed, m order to satisfy him that no part of it was mis- 
appropriated Two courts of justice were to be established for 
the administration of justice to the inhabitants of the city of 
Delhi and the assigned territories, no sentences extending to 
death to be carried into execution without the sanction of 
His Majesty, and sentences of mutilation might by him 
be commuted. To provide for the immediate exigencies of 
the King and his family, the sum of Rs. 90,000 a month 
was to be granted, which might be increased to a lakh 
should the produce of the revenue of the assigned territories 
hereafter admit of it, and Rs. 10,000 was to be paid on 
each of the seven chief Hindu and Mahomedan festivals. 
The Government was further desirous of leaving His 
Majesty m the unmolested exercise of all his usual privi- 
leges and prerogatives, and of not opposing those out- 
ward forms of sovereignty to which he had been long 
accustomed. 
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Under the above arrangement, there was indeed to be a 
sort of impenum in imperio Not that the authorities liked 
it, but the exigencies and circumstances of the time neces 
ntated it The political exigency of the time necessitated 
the reconciliation both of the House of Taimur as well 
as of the people of India, and especially the Mahomed a ns 
Though the Mughuls had lost all their authority and power 
long previously, the prestige was still there, which created a 
peculiar situation or condition at the time It was owing 
to this that the fiction of the Delhi Empire had to be 
retained It has been said that the ** great game of Lord 
Wellesley embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation 
of the Imperial throne Sir Charles Metcalfe, then a junior 
member of the civil service and Assistant Resident at Delhi, 
foresaw the danger and had occasion to express the view that 
by tbia the authorities were laying in store future trouble 
But the succeeding Governors-General thought best not to 
introduce any innovation 

However, the terms of the above arrangement being 
communicated to the Shah met with his complete satisfaction 
on till points excepting that which related to his own stipen 
He was disappointed at the amount granted The Governor 
General in reply informed him that the measure was on y 
a temporary one, and when the exigencies of e war 
had ceased, the amount would be augmented S ° y 
after this settlement, Shah Alam died m November, IKUb 
and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Akbar 


Shah _ 

Soon after his accession to the throne, the new Empero 
was solicitous that the Royal stipend shou e au ®™ ^ 
by the British Government in compliance wi e,r a _ 

promise He tried m various ways and even »® Govern _ 
bon to the Presidency, but could not su ^ ^ , ra3 

ment not only refused compliance w {o ^ mt J e hcacy 

Very much annoyed at what they consi 
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of style and substance of His Majesty’s request, as well as his 
disregard of ‘ 4 those observances which his actual situation 
and his obligations to the British Government so justly 
demand.” They were further apprehensive that the increase 
of the Royal stipend might be prejudicial to their interests 
and safety by providing resources in His Majesty’s hands. 
But the Shah was not to give up his attempts. At last, Lord 
Mmto took pity on the King, and after reviewing the whole 
correspondence on the subject and weighing the degree of the 
Royal claim founded on the provisional promises of the 
Government, the Royal exigencies, and the political consi- 
derations which appeared to affect the question, determined 
to augment the amount to 1 2 lakhs a year. But at the same 
time, the authorities took the opportunity to lead the King to 
a true sense and just view of his real situation and his relation 
to the British P ower with a view permanently to repress those 
pretensions which had given rise to disquietude in him and 
vexation to the Government. They were sorry to observe 
that their refined forbearance had not met with a corres- 
ponding return. 

• 

However, the King, though apparently satisfied with this 
grant, was not really so at heart. Soon afterwards, he became 
involved in another affair , which instead of bringing gain was 
rather instrumental m bringing dishonour and humiliation on 
him. This was what was known as the deputation of Pran 
Kishan, which was a clandestine affair. The Shah at about 
this time was also trying with the V azir at Lucknow to inter- 
cede with the British Government for the augmentation of his 
stipend. This was being done through the agency of his 
favourite son, Mirza Jahangir, who was then kept in confine- 
ment at Allahabad for a misconduct, and had gone to 

" nC ? V ° n . P retext °f attending a marriage festival 
\\ hen the intrigue was discovered, both the King and the 
Prince had their respective share of humiliation In his. 
minute of 1809, referred to above, Lord Minto had occasion 
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to write in one place that " the Kmg bent on his unattainable 
purpose but destitute of power to attempt it openly, and too 
feeble even to avow it, stoops to every little artifice, engages 
in every petty intrigue, and is drawn into all the oblique and 
disingenuous courses which the ladies of his palace, or coun- 
cillors equally feminine, can suggest and recommend to 
him But any way, the King was not to be blamed, as it 
has been suggestively said that he was *' as helpless, though 


less miserable 

When matters stood in such a pass, Lord Moira assumed 
the charge of the Governor Generalship The King was 
naturally anxious to meet him and put his grievances and 
claims before him personally Lord Moira was then on a 
tour m the Upper Provinces But this could not be done as 
His Lordship refused to concede to the form of ceremonials 
of the meeting, which he thought to be impolitic, as it kept 
up the notion of a paramountship in the Kmg of Delhi The 
bold forward policy of Lord Wellesley was taken up in right 
earnest by Lord Moira, and he tried to do away with its 
defects He wanted to do away with the legal fiction o t e 
Delhi Empire, and the passing of the Act of Parliament 
declaring the sovereignty of the Company s possessions to e 
in the British Crown had strengthened his hands Mona set 
h,s policy to work rather with a vengeance He ushered ,n a 
new order of things which was much derogatory to e 
ambmon and desire Mona started curbing the exercise o 
the prerogatives by the King much to h,s chagrin To do 

away with the anomaly existing between die assertion of uch 

great change in the existing form 

wh,ch led to its suspension for appoinlmcnt of 

But sull the Shah would not desist in PR 
4. C-,. Gepeml,.- 

mind, sad he must have been e - ' ,K e Upper 

When Lord Amherst was on the us 

201— 1290B 
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Government on the matter So he naturally thought that thta 
precluded the King from attaining the main object of his 
desire, tliz , the augmentation of his stipend The Govern 
ment accepted Metcalfe 8 views In tolo on the main point of 
the petition, and rejected it Thus his hopes were again 


frustrated after so much bolstering 

But before the receipt of the disappointing resolution of 
the Government, the King was preparing to send a depu 
tation to England, should hts petition fail here And shortly 
after his receipt of the resolution of the Government he 
appomted Rammphan his envoy and sent a iimnud of afipoint 
ment to him together with copies of papem bearing on hiS 
case Rammohan s appointment marked an important event 
in the history of the Royal Affairs of Delhi That the 
nomination did great credit to the discernment and liberality 
of the Shah and his advisers, and that their trust and confi 
dence were in no way misplaced cannot be gainsaid in 
fact Rammohan was asked to draw a petition in Persian as 
well as in English which he did and on its being approved 
by the King this was forwarded to England in advance 
A copy of it was also sent to the Government of India On 
this occasion Rammohan was conferred the title of 
by His Majesty, for the recogmuon of which as also of that 
of his embassy, the Government was applied to, though both 
of these requests were refused But Rammohan was not 
sorry for it he was rather elated with the hope that the 
chance of success of his mission might rather be improved 


by being thus divested of aU public character 

The Government in their reply to the peUhon o e 
King asked the Resident at Delhi to inform H.s Majesty that 
they were surprised at what they called the urmieasured and 
unfounded accusal.cn against the Company of having violated 
Us engagements with the Royal family They were also 
much aloyed at the rather novel procedure of sendrng 
an envoy to England, though at the same time they 
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were careful to inform His Majesty that they were not 
in the least offended by his sending an envoy to 
England, and was anxious to know if Rammohan had 
really been so appointed. The King, of course, replied 
in the affirmative, and took opportunity to add that 
extreme necessity alone had compelled him to adopt this 
course. 

The King’s petition consisted of two points ’ aug- 
mentation of his stipend, and recognition of his superiority. 
The first claim was supported by elaborate arguments, 
but the second one, though not less important, was 
not done so The claim to the augmentation of stipend 
was practically based on the same grounds as that 
advanced in the Paper of Requests submitted to Lord 
Amherst The King was basing his claim on the terms 
of the communication of Lord Wellesley m May, 1805, 
which he held to be a mutual contract and according 

to the first clause of which he was entitled to the 

whole gross revenue of the mahals originally assigned, 
which at this time amounted to about thirty lakhs of 
rupees a year The promise of the Government 

being expressive of the mutual obligations of the 
contracting parties, non-compliance with such a claim 
was clearly a violation or evasion of one of its most 
important terms. The Government 'in their communica- 
tion, referred to above, admitted that the original inten- 
tion was to assign certain mahals to the west of the 
Jumna for the support of the Emperor and his family, but 
at the same time asserted that the plan was never 

carried completely into effect for unavoidable reasons. 
But the Kmg contended that this plea was untenable. 

e asserted that when the revenues of the assigned 
territories did not exceed the minimum of the Royal 
stipends, the Royal mutsuddies were allowed to 
attend at the hhaha according to one of the terms of 
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the above engagement, to report the amounts of receipts 
and disbursments to his late father, but when those 
revenues materially exceeded the minimum, it was found 
inconvenient by the Government to carry the plan 
completely into effect and the mulsuddies were ashed 
to withdraw Moreover the recognition of his claim to 
the revenues of the mahals was distinct- 
ly made m several of the Company’s Regulations relat 


ing to the settlement, &c of the ceded and conquered 
provinces, some of which were still extant, thus prov- 
ing that the plan was carried completely into effect for 
a scries- of years The Government asserted that what 
ever might have been their former intentions, the resolu 
tion adopted by Lord Minlo in 1 809 superseded them, and 
this was the final decision of the authorities But the King 


refuted it by holding that it was null and void on the ground 
of its being unilateral furthermore, what was claimed b> 
the Government as a substantial increase to his supend was 
really a paltry sum without having the slightest reference to 
the improved revenues of the l^halsa lands 

These were in short the grounds of the King s claim to 
the augmentation of his stipend The Government did not 
reply to these, as they adhered to their previous decision 
After reaching England on the 8th Apnl, 1831, Ram 
mohan presented the King s petition both to the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control It has been said that 
both his title and embassy were recognised by His Majesty s 
ministers m England The Court of Directors also was 
compelled to consider h.s case Negotiations on the subject 
went on for some time, and the authorities being then very 
busy with important political matters like the Reform Bill 
and the renewal of the Company s Charter no decision 
could be come to before a considerable period of time! he 

decision of the Court was communicated to the Gmiern 

General-in Council on the ( 3th February. 1833 In a short 
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communication the Court wrote to say : “ It is not our inten- 
tion nor do we deem it at present necessary to enter into a 
discussion of the various points that have arisen out of the 
agitation of this question, being persuaded for their tendency 
rather to embarrass and impede, than to facilitate a sound 
and satisfactory decision.” They were agieeable to grant 
an increase of three lakhs of rupees per annum, provided 
the King of Delhi was prepared to receive it in full satisfac- 
tion of all his claims on the Government As regards 
the mode of its distribution, it was left t6 the discretion of 
the Governor-General- in-Council. But regarding the other 
point at issue, viz., on the question of the change of the 

form of the epistolary intercourse, the Court remained 
silent. 


The success of Rammohan, even though partial, was 
rather an unprecedented one, and created quite a sensation 
m the Royal Courts m India. Being encouraged by his 
success there was a rage for sending ambassadors to England 
on the part of Native Princes. 

However, the above decision of the Court being communi- 
cated to the King at first failed to receive his approbation. 
His Majesty was expecting some thing of a different and 
higher nature through the exertions of Rammohan This 
was taken as the King’s refusal to accept the offer, and 
communicated to the Court accordingly. In the meantime 
the King was m receipt of Rammohan’s letter in which he 
asked the king not to accept anything that was offered. He 
was not satisfied with the Court’s decision and was intending 
jo bring the matter before the Parliament. But unfortunately 
he died, much to the detriment of the interests and hopes of 


The King being now heavily pressed by debts, and all 
hopes being gone, was compelled to acquiesce m the 

T S t0 commun icate his acceptance of the 

o er, and he was only desirous that it be made available 
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from the date when the intention of Government was made 
known to him But this could not be done by the Govern 
ment without reference to the Court 

In the meantime, after the King had intimated his un 
qualified acceptance of the offer, and had executed a Razee 
nama renouncing all his future claims on the Government, 
he was asked to furnish a list of the names of the members 
of his family to whom he was desirous that the increase should 
be distributed Among others, the King naturally submitted 
the names of the two sons of Raja Rammohan Roy, as bang 
entitled to a share of the grant, according to his contract with 
him But the Government refused to accept the King s list 
and submitted one of then own, in which it was found that 
even the King himself was not to have a single pice not to 
speak of others This disgusted the King so much that he 
refused to accept the increase and asked for the return of the 
Razeenama Thus the matter remained where it was The 
King died shortly afterwards and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Bahadur Shah 

Bahadur Shah had not long succeeded to the throne before 
he put forward his claim to the increase of the Royal stipend 
which had been promised to his late father The Govern 
ment was, of course willing to comply with it, but not before 
Bahadur Shah had executed a Razeenama similar to that 
done by his father But Bahadur Shnh would not consent to 
it This was taken to be his refusal to accept the offer, and 
the Court was informed accordingly Being baffled here, the 
King made up his mind to send a deputation to 
England that he might obtain the objects of his desire without 
any embarrassing restrictions or conditions Mr George 
Thompson, an Englishman of great repute and philanthropic 
inclination, had come to India at that time He was imme- 
diately approached and appointed his envoy to England e 
was also conferred a title and on Mr Thompson's applying 
to Government, both h.s title and embassy were recognised 
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by the authorities. The authorities seemed to have grown 
wiser since their refusal to recognise the title and embassy of 
Rammohan 

Mr. Thompson sailed for England towards the end of 
1843. The claims and grievances of the King had previous- 
ly been communicated to the Government m a Paper of 
Requests, which was forwarded to England in due course. 
On reaching England, Mr. Thompson presented his petition 
both to the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. But 
they refused to recognise his embassy. The Court’s reply to 
the Paper of Requests of the King was communicated to the 
Governor-General-in-Council, and most of his represen- 
tations were rejected. The Court observed that the King 
was receiving in their full extent the claims for the prosecution 
of which Raja Rammohan was deputed to England by his 
late father, and their decision being once made, there cannot 
be any going back on it, though, of course, they were ready 
to make some relaxation in some of its terms and conditions. 
But this failed to give satisfaction to the King’s mind, and the 
matter remained as unsettled as before. 

It may be said that the long frustration of hopes of 
the King and his family had some important share in the 
workings of their mind which must have induced them to join 
the mutineers m 1857. This had a very tragic end for the 
dynasty of the illustrious Taimur and this episode thus 
facilitated the accomplishment of the long-felt desire of the 

British Government for the abolition of the legal fiction of 
the Delhi Empire 
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TWO BROTHERS OF SA’ADAT ALI, 
NAWAB OF OUDH 

(Based on unpublished English records) 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M A., Ph.D. 

. Patna College 

Recently 1 discovered a few English letters in some files 
of unpublished records, so long preserved in the office of the 
District Judge of Patna and now stored in the library of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, which supply us with 
some interesting details regarding the relations of Sa’adat ‘All 
with his two brothers, Shahamat ‘All (alias Mirza Mangly) 
and Mirza Mendoo (Mendho). 

Sa’adat ‘All, one of the several sons of Nawab Suja- 
ud-daulah of Oudh, was raised to the masnad of Oudh by 
Sir John Shore m 1797 ; and on the 21st January, 1798, he 
entered into a treaty with the Company, which made him 
virtually dependent on the latter for all practical purposes. 
But the evils of maladministration in Oudh were aggravated 
rather than mitigated by this arrangement There are 
differences of opinion with regard to Sa’adat ‘All’s capacity 
for administration. A modern English writer remarks that 
he was as incompetent as he was inconsistent at one 
time crying for protection against his own troops, at another 
refusing to disband them ” \ But Prinsep remarked m 1825 
that Sa adat All was a man of considerable ability, and, 
naturally, not illiberal in disposition ; but from dwelling on 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p 35 J 
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his own and his brother Asufoo Doula s (Asaf-ud dadah s) 
misfortunes, all owing, as it seems to him, to the want of 
ready money, he had become latterly extremely greedy and 
parsimonious According to Rev Reginald Heber, Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, who journeyed from Calcutta to 
Bombay in 1824-25, Sa adat ‘All was ‘a man of talents 
and acquirements fond of business and well qualified for 
it, but in his later days addicted to drunkenness 1 
Sir Henry Lawrence observed in 1845 that he was 
m advance of the Bengal Government of the day on 
revenue arrangement and that he was ‘according to all 
reports, an extremely able, and naturally, by no means an 
ill-disposed man Learned, intelligent, and studious, he 
was one of the few rulers of Oude, who have been perso- 
nally capable of managing their country and yet, practically, 
he was more meddled with, than even his silly predecessor, 
and very much more so than the silliest of his successors 1 
Sir Henry Lawrence believed that Sa adat ‘All s ' malad 
ministration was mainly attributable to English interference, 
to the resentment he felt for his own wrongs, and the bitter- 
ness of soul with which he must have received all advice 
from his oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which 
they enabled him to play the tyrant c John William Kaye 
relying evidently on the authority of Sir Henry Lawrence 
wrote in 1870 that ‘if there was, at any time, hope for Oude, 
under purely native administration, it was during the wuzeer 
ship of Saadut All for he was not a bad man, and he 
appears to have had rather enlightened views with respect to 
some important a dminis trative questions 

1 Henry T Prfn*ep History o/l the Political and Mihtary Traneechon* in India 
Vol I p 217 n , , F „ 

J Reginald Heber Nanahoe of a Journey through the Upper Produce* of In 
from Calcutta to Bombay VoL II p. 77 

4 CVlcutt* Review VoL III PP 3&4-fl5 

1 Ibid p 413 ' ... 

« John W illiam Kayo. A HUtory of the Sepoy War m India Vol I p I 
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Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Sa’adat ‘All 
was confronted with numerous odds, which were to a 
great extent responsible for the growing administrative abuses 
and scandals in the Oudh Kingdom One of these was the 
court-intrigues, which had become traditional in the history 
of the different Kingdoms of India since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, m Oudh particularly after the death of 
its able Nawab, Shuja-ud-daulah, m 1 775 A.D. Shahamat 
‘All and Mirza Mendoo,, two other sons of Shuja-ud-daulah, 
could not reconcile themselves to the rule of Sa’adat ‘All, 
and his relations with them were consequently far from 
friendly. Some of their hostile acts highly incensed the 
Nawab against them and led to their expulsion from his 
dominions towards the end of 1807 A.D. 


Both Shahamat ‘All and Mirza Mendoo thereupon solici- 
ted the protection of the Company’s Government and were 
permitted by the latter, for reasons not staled m any record 
studied by me, to reside at Patna, which had then become a 
refuge also for some other exiles from the Oudh Court 7 
The Company’s Government instructed its Resident at 


Lucknow “to employ his utmost endeavours for the purpose 
of mitigating His Excellency’s resentment’’ against his 
brothers and persuaded the Nawab of Oudh to grant them 
stipends from his treasury for their maintenance, through 
the British Resident at Lucknow 8 and the Collector of 


Bihar. 0 They were required to acknowledge the receipt of 
the stipend in a form bearing the name of the Nawab- Wazlr 


and signifying his authority over them. The Company’s 
Government instructed H Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, in 
February, 1808, to manifest towards them “proper mark of 
respect and attention’’ and to assist them in procuring 


J. R * m '* nd Wives and chlldren Wazlr ‘All Vzde my paper on 

Rwh]haoLuloj the Oadh Court m JBOR, Vol XXIII, 1937, Part IV 

Jo n Collins , Captain Baillie, Captain Raper acting, 1817, R. Strachey 
A Lockbum , Wigram Money 
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“proper residence Therr relations and servants were not 
to be “exempted from the jurisdiction of the Courts but 
so far as they themselves were concerned the Magistrate of 
Patna was required to refer all cases m which they might be 
involved to the Government in Calcutta and to suspend 
necessary processes against them until he had “received a 
reply to that reference 

Both the brothers were kept at Patna under the close 
supervision and control of the local Magistrate, and they 
could not move to any other place according to their personal 
desire Thus when MirzS Mendoo expressed a wish to 


proceed to Calcutta, J Monckton, Persian Secretory to 
the Government, informed him and the Magistrate of Patna 
on the 31st January, 1808, that the Government could not 
sanction this step without the consent of the Nawab of Oudh, 
who was not likely to grant it to a brother at whose conduct 
the Vizier had taken umbrage and whom His Excellency ha 
banished from his dominions Taking into consideration 
the fact that MirzS Mendoo then derived his means ot 
support from the Nawab, Monckton suggested to 
him “the propriety of h.s studiously avoiding any measure 
which may not be agreeable to his brother 

It is clear from the correspondence of Shahtoat A1 an 
MirzS Mendoo with the Company s Government i diat they 
were far from contented with then position at a 

mchned not to express any obligation to a ’ c 

Mendoo pooled 

stipend in a form wh.ch indicated that A was aduaUy ” 
from the treasury of the Oudh Government through the 
British Resident at Lucknow and the Collector o «b ^ ^ 

suggested the use of a form, wouU on]y 

Nawab of Oudh would be om British Govern 

show that the stipend was Ae Nawnb of 

ment through the Collector o ^ ^ f(jrm j recelpt 
Oudh insisted on the use of 
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and the Governor-General-in-Council considered Mirza 
Mendoo’s objection to it to be unjust and “entirely frivolous.” 
N. B. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Government, ins- 
tructed A. Cockburn, Collector of Bihar, on the 18th 
July, 1808, to require Mirza Mendoo “to grant his receipt in 
duplicate in the form received from the Resident at 
Lucknow and if he should again object” the Collector would 
signify to him that he had “received orders of the Govern- 
ment to withhold payment of the stipend and will withhold 
it accordingly ” He also wrote to H. Douglas on the 
same date to prevail upon Mirza Mendoo “without further 
objection to grant the receipt on the prescribed form ” Mirza 
Mendoo was at the same time asked to comply with the 
“wishes of His Excellency the Vizier with regard to the form 
of the receipt, which His Excellency had undoubted right to 
prescribe as the stipend is paid from his treasury' ’ and was 
informed that there was nothing in the form inconsistent ' 
with his rank or situation or former usage.” 

Shahamat ‘All too was required to sign the prescribed 
form of receipt like Mirza Mendoo. It is known from a letter 
of N. B. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Government, to 
H. Douglas, dated the 12th September, 1808, that his 
requests for the regular payment of his stipend received 
favourable attention of the Company’s Government. 

N. B. Edmonstone wrote to Captain J. Bailhe, Resident at 
Lucknow, on the 12th September, 1808 : 

Repeated applications having been received from the 
Nabob Shahamut Alii Khan since his arrival at Patna for the 

regular payment of his pension 1 am directed to desire that 

you will bring that subject under the notice of His Excellency 
the Vizier at a convenient Season and endeavour to 
obtain his acquiescence m an arrangement by which he 
ma> receive the regular payment of it in future together 
with the discharge of the arrears now due. It occurs , 
to his Lordship m Council that the most convenient * 
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method will be that which has been adopted in the case 
of Muza Mendoo but previously to issuing any orders on 
this point to the officers of the Government at Patna, it is 
His Lordship’s wish that the inclination of the Vizier shall 
be cousulted 

You will be pleased to communicate to Mr Douglas 
the Magistrate of Patna, the Terms of the agreement which 
may be made in concurrence with His Excellency the 
Vizier that he may be able to satisfy Shahamut Alh Khan’s 
mind 

On the receipt of your rep'y to this letter the necessary 
orders will be issued for carry mg into effect the plan that 


may be determined on ’ 

Captain Bailhe informed him, m reply to this letter, 
on the 26th of the same month, that there was no objec 
tion whatsoever on the part of His Excellency the Vizier 
to the adoption of the same arrangement regarding the 
payment of the Pension which has been adopted m the 
case of Muza Mendoo and that His Excellency is prepared 
to liquidate the arrears of both the persons and to pay 
them regularly in future on the condition of procuring his 
brothers’ receipt for the amount on the prescribed form ’ 

Sa’sdat ‘ Ah died on the 1 Ith July. 1814“ and his eldest 
son Ghfizi ud-dm Hyder was soon declared Nava* We 
find from certain letters that Shahamat Ah and MuzS 
Mendoo then tried to conciliate the new Nawab Early m 
April, 1816, they sent letters to him through Thomas 
Campbell Robertson, acting Magistrate °f at ™' “ nd 
answers to these were duly returned to them by R Stmdbey, 
Res, dent at Lucknow, on the 16th of the —e month 
Two swords and two petarahs O^erbo**) 
the same time by the 
sent nazars to him in A^alcutia g 


H prin»ep op 


dL VoL I P- 221 
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occasions “ such as the Iduzzoha ,” with the permission of 
the Company’s Government and through their Resident, 
who had sometimes difficulties in exchanging these coins 
as Calcutta gold mohais were not current at Lucknow. 11 
They received in return fyhelats, shooT^as and other costly 
presents, which were forwarded to them through the 
Resident at Lucknow and the Magistrate of Patna 12 

But still the control of the Company over them was not 
relaxed m the least, though in some cases the Company 
did not hesitate to comply with their requests In December, 
1818, Shahamat ‘All sent a letter, through his vaJ^il Maulavi 
Muhammad Akbar, to the Governor-General intimating to 
him his desire, “as he had often done before for change 
of climate, to repair to Benares from Patna to see his, 
“ beloved children ’’ who had been “ married to the sens 
of the Nawab Shumsoo Dowlah (Brother of the NaEcb 


Vizier)” and soliciting His Excellency’s favour to grant 
him ‘ ‘ once for all a general notification ’ ’ in this matter ' 
through the Magistrate of Patna, as rc constant notification 
of these journeys especially to His Excellency the Governor 
General ” caused much inconvenience and undue delay. 

In compliance with his request, the Persian Secretary to 
the Government informed the Magistrate of Patna on the 4th 


March, 1819, 


• on any future occasion of 


Shuhaumut Alii Khaun s intimating to you his intention of 
visiting Benares you will be pleased to make the necessary 
communication to the Agent to the Governor General at 
that station reporting the circumstance to me for the informa- 
tion of H's Lordship m Council ” He wrote to Shahamat 


” R Res,dent at Lucknow, to T C Roberta, Actm* 

Ma ; ,J rite of p atna, dated the 18th September, 1816 

,p , L " t 7 f the Aelm * Rc s,d ea t at Lucknow to W H Trppet, Magnate 
of Pa’na dated the 1st Apnl and 5>h Apnl, 1817, and letters from J Monckton, 

M r 7 H Tippet ' dated ** »8th June, 1818, 8th Apnl, 

1519 and 2/th January , 1820 
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'All also on the same day to the following effect — 11 As it 
must ever be a source of real satisfaction to me to promote 
your wishes, 1 have great pleasure m informing you that 
His Excellency the Governor General m Council has been 
pleased to comply with your request and that m future it 
will be necessary only that you give previous intimation of 
your intention to the Magistrate of Patna, who has been 
desired to make the requisite communication to the Agent 
at Benares ” 


303 — 1290B 



THE HYDER-NAMA ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
HYDER ALI 


Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) 

*■ ' 

Mysore UmOersity 


The Hyder-Nama is an unpublished historical manuscript 
in Kannada, the author of which is not definitely mentioned 
m it. The original manuscript, a copy of which is in the 
possession of the Mysore Archaeological Department, was 
obtained from a descendant of Nallappa, a Brahmin, who 
was an officer of repute m the court of Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
III in the middle of the last century One of his ancestors, 
also Nallappa by name, is said to have been in the service of 
Hyder as a mutsaddi or clerk and to have produced the 
work The internal evidence clearly indicates that it was 

written by a contemporary Hindu officer in the immediate 
service of Hyder. 


Another copy of the manuscript which is in the Mysore 
Palace contains the date Krodhi samvatsara, Ashadha suddha 
II, luesday corresponding to 29th June, 1784. Hyder 
died on 7th December, 1782, and the period of .Smooths 

since his death appears to have been taken by the author for 
preparing the biography of his patron. 

The chronicle describes the Durbar of Hyder Ali. But 

z". '~ ,s tis “• >« >*• A. - i 


i 
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The author is a reliable historian, well informed, frank 
and trustworthy He admired or condemned his hero 
according as Hyder deserved praise or condemnation 
Hyder's heroism, patriotism, diplomacy and generalship are 
well spoken of, while his failures and personal weaknesses 
are equally criticised The manuscript is thus important as a 
corrective to the several existing accounts of Hyder s life A 
detailed study proves that it is the most valuable account of 
Hyder written by any of his contemporaries 

A brief review of the manuscript was published m the 
Mysore Archaeological Report for 1930 By way of lllus 
trating its value, passages from the manuscript which 
pertain to the administration of the Mysore Kingdom 
during the time of Hyder are now extracted and translated 


Extent oj the Kingdom oj Mysore 

The kingdom of Mysore before Hyder s usurpation 
included about 1 07 groups of towns and villages, of which 
1 1 belonged to Scringapatam Kosaba, 29 were below the 
ghats and the remaining 78 were ' gadis or frontier posts 
Besides towns and villages there were also some forts and 
102 ' abhaya-gadts The entire territory thus comprised 
of the major parts of the modem districts of Mysore Henan. 
Kadur, Tumkur, Bangalore, Salem, Coimbatore and Madura 
up to Dmdigul A classified list of the places mentioned 
in the Hydcr-Nsma is given m the Mysore Archaeological 

Report for 1930 , 

The territory added by Hyder to th» ’ 

mdeed, very vast and was acquired mostly by co 9 
About 227 places in all are mentioned m the rami ^ 
besides 43 tributary districts A list ° ^ ^ 

the Mysore Archaeological Report or Knshna 

•I Hyder, death the l«d-»- “"jit, » - 
in the north and Rnmesvarnm in 
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with a radius of 40 gavudas (leagues) or 480 miles from 
Seringapatam. 


Revenue 

The revenue of the State of Mysore during the time of 
the Wadiyars amounted only to about 40 lakhs of varahas. 
Hyder increased the yield of the original area by about 70 
lakhs, thus bringing the total to as much as one crore and 
ten lakhs of varahas per year. 

Hyder ’s wide conquests further increased the revenue to 
a fabulous sum. The capture of Arcot and other places 
during the Second Mysore War yielded a revenue of one 
crore of varahas. The conquest of Calicut (Malabar), 
Kodiyala (South Canara), Gadwal (Raichur), Nellore, Sarva- 
palli, Mylapore, the districts neighbouring on Madras and 
other places up to Ramesvaram (Ramnad) yielded an income 
of two crores and ten lakhs of Varahas. A sum of 20 
iakhs of varahas was being realised as tribute from the 
Pallegars. 

Besides the above, Hyder used to come upon treasures 
hoarded in the past in the kingdom. The income derived 
from this source amounted from 2 to 5 lakhs of varahas every 
year. From some of the provinces Hyder used to get an 
income of 10 to 20 lakhs at a time. 1 

I 

A dministration 

The work of administration was carried on by several 
departments. About 1 1 1 departments are enumerated in 
Hyder-Nama, though their respective functions are not 
mentioned. The names of some of them indicate that they 
were borrowed from the Maratha and Mughul systems. 


At six rupees a varaha, the total revenue could thus be computed at twenty 

crores o rupees, which must have been a huge sum when nee was selling at 80 

ysorean seers per rupee The total income of the Mysore State now is 3| crores of 
rupees 
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Mostly, however, they appear lo be Hindu and may have 
been existing for long in Mysore 

Hyder appears to have aimed, as far as possible, at 
continuing the time-honoured system of administration and 
levy of taxes But some of the taxes like the Mari ka ife, 
Iralu tappina tenge and Bala denge were unfair The 
shanbhogues and shirastedars accused persons of false crimes 
and exacted from them the Man kat(e and Iraki tappma 
tenge The Bala-dcn gc was the tax levied on cattle imported 
from abroad Hyder abolished these taxes 

Half of the total revenue of the sarvamOnya gifts attached 
to temples, agrahars, puraoargas, etc , was in practice being 
appropnated by Government Though Hyder allowed the 
practice lo continue for some time, he finally put an end to 
it and completely made over lo the owners of the inam gifts, 
the usual full benefit of the devamanya, hhatam&rtya, 
agrahBr, puraOarga, ja\ir, ]ogi and dasan mSnyas 

The Ursus constituting the ruling community related to 
the MahSrSja were respected and given, according to thes 
rank, maintenance allowances in the shape of permanent 
grants of vilioges yielding revenues variously from 30 to 1000 

varahas They were also given permanent houses to dwell 

m and their rights were zealously guarded dunng the life 
time of Hyder 


Trade and Commerce 

Factories were established for purposes of trade in 
Muscat and many other places Ambassadors wer ng 
sent as far as Rome and articles of merchandise were sent to 

all the provinces 

Weights and measures like the seer, ’ 

etc , which were in vogue dunng the time o i 
Wadiyar were continued In the — •«"*£££ 

the old systems generally continued without much change 
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But only in Nagar the Hyderi seals and vatahas were 
introduced. 

Public Worlds 

The Darya-daulat and the Lal-hagh were the two royal 
palaces that Hyder constructed in Seringapatam. Similar 
retreats and buildings were also constructed at Bangalore. 
The gardens were planted with special flower and fruit 
bearing trees imported from such distant places like Delhi, 
Lahore, Multan, Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmir, etc. It is 
said that the plants were nourished by milk, butter-milk 
and tender cocoanuts. 

✓ 

Architects of repute were also invited from abroad 
and engaged on building the Mahals in the gardens at 
Seringapatam and Bangalore. A grand bazai-t own named 
the Ganj am Sahr was opened up m Seringapatam between 
the two branches of the Kaveri The forts were strength- 
ened at Seringapatam, Bangalore, Gulti, Chitaldrug, Bellary, 
Maddagiri, Chennarayadurga, Penugonda, Nagar and other 
places. In Saka 1696 (1774 A.D.) the house of Kadim 
Uddin at Seringapatam caught fire. Many buildings 
including a portion of the temple of Ranganath were 
destroyed But Hyder rebuilt the temple within so short 
a period as one month 

Hyder and the Raja 

As long as Chikka Krishnaraja Wadiyar was alive, the 
fC attar of Seringapatam was allowed to enjoy territory 
yielding a revenue of 3 lakhs of Varahas 2 Later, during 
the time of the king s two sons and that of Chamaraja 
Wadiyar, the revenues of Yelandur, Hullahalh, Mangala, 
Mugur and other places were made over to meet the 
expenses of the K.aitar s family, though the administration 

2 It is interesting to note that the Maharaja’s civil list was already a feature of ‘ 
Mysore finances and that it amounted m value to about 18 lakhs of rupees 
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of the places was earned on by Hyder himself l n addition 
to the revenue of one lakh of varaha, obtained from the 
above mentioned places, all the articles required for the 
use- of the king s two stores, the chlloadi of Senngapatam, 
bernc chSvadl, the hay stack, the palace dairy farms, and 
the ashtagrSmas belonging to Senngapatam and Mysore, 
were given over at the requisition of the Kartar’ s Psru’ 
pattegSr, Vtrapathiah 

The usual celebrations, charities, etc , in connection 
With the Naoaralri festivities were allowed to continue as far 
as possible The piper played at the respective Palaces of 
Hyder and the Kartar on the first and last days But 
on other days Hyder and the Kartar had seats of equal status 
Fruits, flowers, garments, etc , were sent as presents to the 
Kartar who was held in esteem by Hyder 

Hyder and KarSchon NaniarSj 

For the expenses of the family of Karachdn NafijarSja, 
Hyder set apart some temtory in the Knlale and other taluk* 
yielding a revenue of 60 000 varahas He also arranged 
for the supply of the necessary things to the store of Nafi 
jarfija 

Off and on, fruits and flowers were being sent to him 
Hyder too used to visit him occasionally and discuss the 
marriage of NafijarSja s son Though NafijarSja often 
spoke ill of Hyder, Hyder kept calm, and yet took care to 
see that his letters were not despatched to outside 
places 

After NafijarSja s death, fCalale and other places were 
confiscated, Hyder providing, however, for the expenses 
of the family during the year Jaya 
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APPENDIX A 

Extent oj Kingdom befoie Hyders U surpation 

J 1 villages (depai iments) in Senngapatam Kasaba — Se- 
ringapatam chavadi ; Seringapatam Hobli Ashtagrama ; 
Mysore Hobli Ashtagrama ; Sunkada-chavadi ; Pommana- 
chavadi ; chavadi of the temple ; Todaya-baduku ; Hullu- 
mede chavadi ; Hogesoppina-chavadi ; Marikatte-baduku ; 
Panyada angadi ; 

78 Gadies ( towns and villages)— Ummatturu ; Hullalli ; 
Mangala ; Yalavanduru ; Kottagala ; Sosale ; Nanjangud ; 
Haradanahalli ; Kabbinada -chavadi ; Kanike-chavadi ; Bala- 
derige-chavadi ; Benne-chavadi ; Gandhada-karkhane ; Udda- 
buru; Honganuru ; Muguru; Kollegala; Talakadu ; Tayu- 
ru , Kalale ; Terakanambi ; Hutari-durga ; Arkalagudi ; 
Konanuru ; Hosaholalu ; Periapatna ; Salagrama ; Katte- 
malavadi ; Kikkeri; Yedatore-tippuru ; Garudanagiri ; 
Kere-godu ; Honnavalli ; Chiganayakanahalli ; Kaduru ; 
Vastare , Maharajandurga , Haranahalh , Hosuru ; Harohalli; 
kamkaranahalli j Madduru ; Bengaluru ; Bhairavana-durga 
Nijagallu-suragiri ; Chennarayadurga , Devarayadurga ; Heb- 
buru ; Nagamangala ; Midigesi ; Siriyuru ; Melagote ; 
Chennarayapatna , Sakkare-patna ; Banavara Turuvekere ; 
kandikere, Beluru , Chikkamagaluru ; Hasana ; Nuggeehalli 
Dcnkanikote , Ramagiri , Malavalli , Chennapattana ; Nelavan- 
gala , Makali-durga , Maddagiri Kadama ; Tumakuru 
Kunigalu; Belluru ; Dayavandanahalli. 

29 in the South Danayakana-kote , Perandore ; Karuru ; 
Paramati ; Koyammatturu , Tangya ; Vijayamangala; Sankha- 
gin , Salya , Erode , Chakragiri , Syadamangala ; Chevuru ; 
Votaguli^, kaveripura ; Anantagiri; Dharmapuri, Kengere- 
kotc, karamuru-chitrachavadi ; Dharapura ; Namakallu; 
Landuru , Chenjeri; Satyamangala; Kaveri-pattna ; Penna; 
gara ; Viravadradurga ; Muruchavadi ; Dindugallu. 
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102 ‘abhaya gadls — Sulagiri , Ratnagm , Magadi , Smga 
nalluru , Ankusagm , Vamaluru, Budibalu 


APPENDIX B 
Hyder s Additions 

Doddaballapura , Anekallu , Mula bagalu , Hoskote , 12 in 
Bara mahalu , Javadipalya , Kallavi , Matturu, Kathora-gad , 
Jadndevu , Vanambadi , Tinipattimi, Singara pete, Gagana 
gad, Sudarsana-gad , Maharaja gad , Knshna-gin , Pava 
vanagad , 21 in Gutti Taluk, Haveli kadarori , Yadala, 
Vemala padu , Singanamala , Maddikere , Mumrnadagu , 
Konakondla , Peramali , Uyalavadi gangapatla , Hampe, 
Yara Timmanayana charru , Chikkaballapura , Bagaluru, 
Kolara , Rayakole , Dodasirya , Madakn sirya , Penagonde , 
Korikonde , Ratnagiri, Nidigallu , Pagondu Hanchati-durga , 
Hundc-durga , Hande Ananlapura , Amaku , Banaganapalli , 
Timmanayana pyale , Perasamala, Hanumanta gad, Kalasa 
vadi Narasapura, Kenchana gudda , Nosanchala-Chalamala, 
Podatibandu, Ramesvara, Sonduru , Hinhalu , Hagalvadi 
Pamadi , Tadapatn , Nitturu bogasandra , Yallanuru, Naduna- 
doddi , Pyavalh, Karuru, Kudataru , ChannapalL 

Nagarakasaba, Ikkensagara , Kavul.durga, S.vamogg. 
Bankipura , Hole-honmim , Mabadevapura Sikanpura , Uda 
gam, Kumsi, Ayanuru, Turugart honnali, Ajjampura 
Araga, Mandagadde , Lakkuvall. , Damvasa Anepattu 

Jadiyab , Chandragutti , Chennagm , Koratagere, ’ 

Nemmala-kote, Yellappa nayakana Hoskote , ***** 

■ Chavulata 

bandu , Gajendra gad , Badami , J 

Siratti Lakshesvara , Kodagupatalanadu Balele-n , ■ 

Ankole Kasabe Sivesvara, Bada , Kadivara , 

204-I290B 
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Anantapura; Mavinahole; Koppa ; Tavanandi; Soraba, 
Yedahalli ; Ballalarayadurga. 

Below ghats — Barakoru ; Kundapura ; Kusalapura; Kara- 
kala; Batakala ; Honnavara; Mangalura-kodiyala; Muda-bidire; 
Basavaraja-durga; Dariyabaha-daragada Kolluru Kotesvara, 
Vuduma; Sankaranarayana ; Gokarna ; Subramhana ; Tan- 
gondi; Salugonda; Lala-gadi ; Nadimidodi ", Amarapura , 
Kalyana-durga j Kotta-charuvu-Bukkapattna \ Changama- 
kote; Sante-Bidanuru. Bellari-Kasabe ; Kuragodi; Hoturu; 
Idavanakallu ; Dammuru; Havaligi; Uravakonde; Tekkala- 
kote ; Gadiganuru (9) 

Sude-kasaba ; Heruru ; Karuru ; Baluru ; Isaluru ; Hutta- 
khanda ; Bharatanahalli ; Sivalli ; Santapura ; Maligi; Betala; 
Mirji; Badanagodu; Mundagodu ; Nandi-katte ; Yellapura ; 
Totada-sime; Manjugunni ; Binnapura ; Menasi ; Sirasi ; 
Banavasi, Naganuru ; Sambrani; Ulive ; Kulenadu. 

Sadasivagada ; Sufe; Hallihalu; Chitxadurga-kasaba ; 
Nayakana-hatti ; Hosadurga; Monakalumuri; Hiriyuru; 
Sannakki-baguru ; Davanagere; Ramagiri; Bilajodu ; Taluta ; 
Dodari ; Mayikone ; Ayyamangala ; Kadape ; Sidhavati ; 
Baddavela; Parama-mila ; Chennuru ; Kamalapura ; Paidika- 
lava; Duvoru; Kamkam; Dupada ; Maralna ; Donnipada; 
Kottakota ; Idamakala ; Ganj-kota Chamalamadagu ; Koyila- 
kotla ; Vempali-nandi-mandala ; Sintakunta ; Malyala ; Kota- 
kola; Anaji. 

Guramkonda ,* Hav.eli ; Pileragotukalava ; Gundlura- 
rachote , Komarukalava; Madanapalli ; Malivendala Pedda- 
palyam , Kottalapedavali ICalikote Darinayanspalya 

Mohammed Ah' s Provinces — Arcot, etc. 

Arcot-Kasaba ; Arani ; Timari; Chengamavu; Tirana- 
male , Tindivana Kaveripata ; Mahimandala ; Dhobigada; 
Chambaragada, Kailasa-gada ; Gudiyata \ Satagada; Janji ,* 
Chetepatu , Permakallu ; Tirapasuru; TiruvakuruJ Tiratini j 
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Tirakatamaturu , Madhyarjuna , Mannaragudi , Kumbhakona, 
Cfudambara , Kanchi , Pulchen, Toreyuru, Kalara, Kama 
taka gada, Plum , Chitturu 

« 

Tributary 

Kamulu, Kamyanuru, Savanum , Adavani , Punganuru, 
Chittevelu matlevara, Kanakagin, Balia ayyanuxu manjua- 
bada , Rayadurga, Talachen , Kituru , Kotakonde Kapatarala, 
Vandikone, Mogaralu, Ramara-Venkatagm , Nangunda, 
Ammanayakana palya, Golappanayaka-Palam, Gopinayaka, 
Appajigauda , Mille-Marangi , Dambala, Kochchi , Gadda- 
vala, Sunnakallu, Havanuru , Anegondi , Charakalu, Hull 
kallu , Haravanahalh , Gummanayana palya, Sarajapura, 
Dudikonde, Narani-vana, Kalahasti , Mckala nayakana palya, 
Dodda-Vada Habbah , Appenayaka Madura , Virapakaha, 
Ghantamanayaka, Kannamedi 


APPENDIX C 

Various Departments work ing under Hyder 

Mahalata-kacheri aune , Bara-kacben , Baragni kachen , Ka 
maiatosba khane, Kbasa poahaku , Sbutara khane, Khabara 
cbi-khaue, Imarata khana Garehatti , Anche-kachen . Hasu 
vina karobattt, Modi-kbane , Karavana-kachen , Abasham 
kachen, Vardi-ettu, Dodda ugrana , Hullu mede, Kanda- 
chaia kachen, 2 Savaia kachen, Tosh, khane; Kapade 
khane. Fila-kbane , Gadi kbane, Topu khan^ javaHm- 
khane. Bennecbavadi , Yemme karobath, Dodda bajaru, 
Chikka bajaru , KamaU-kachen , B«ia dara , 

Chikka ugrana, Shagirdu-pesha, etc, 

KaUabhantam, Belbbhale, Chopadaxa. Jdeba-dam. 
Khalaseru, ChaU daxa , Kalagada-kona , ft*. NjWj* 
goja, Bboya, Bhatangi, Sastns, an ^ 

Nankbata, Dhobi, Kbijamata-gara, Cbeb, jaktiam 
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Jodedavaru, Dhalayita; Jahasuda, Hasarabhale; Kempu- 
balekha ; Sabara-dara ; Mahalu-dara ; Pakaleru ; Golandaja; 
Habashi; Tagaru; Kutte; Taturi; Ma'salaji; Sarapba ; Joisaru; 
Vaidyaru; Nakaleru; Jetti, Hammu-khana ; Gadiyara-Khana; 
Hajama; Chuvara-baradara; Gulama ; Rana-vaidya; Taji- 
mulla; Munashi ; Vinekaru; Sangitagaru; Nataka-sale; 
Gollara-hobali; Vura-hobalimandi; Darji; Jinagara; Chitra- 
gara, Nala-banda; Halala-kora, Julayi, Saravana; Gadikara, 
Bagavana-malika; Saranga-vale; Itivuliga; Hale-paika; 
Sarapha; Lohara; Bodayi; Sunnara; Sikalavanda; Bandi; 
Chaluka-savara; Charavedara; Mavata; Pbulan ; Mutafara- 
kata. 


/ 


( 
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RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION IN 
INDIA 


Mr Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, MA.BL 

Itlamia College Calcutta 

(Ah sir ad) 

Modern Indian History suffering from too much political 
and administrative obsession — Need of emphasis on socio- 
cultural forces 

Reformation before 19th century sporadic First true re- 
former, Raja Ram Mohan Roy , the birth and the creed of 
the Brahmo Samaj, The nationalism in Arya Samaj, its 
irrational attitude towards the Vedas, Dayananda, a Hindu 
revivalist —The Prarthana Samaj in Bombay, the reformed 
Parsi Religion, the Theosophical Society of Dr Annie 
Besant in the South, its compromise with idolatry an 
caste,— Reformed Hinduism , Ramknshna, Viveknnanda ^ 
Non-violence of Gandhi, a new force for soa 10 
Reformist movements in Islam, the Ahmaddiya t in 
Punjab, Sir Syed Ahmed, the Ram Mohan of Islam, the 

“nrZZTL. reformation The ngoursof caste 
softened , the desire of the lower caste to^ ^ mairm 

higher castes m the J Illdian womenfolk , 

ges— The awakening and liberau eervice* 

abolition of purdah, early marriage, etc , women m servi 
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and political life — The depressed classes — the modification of 
the Communal Award — removal of their disabilities. 

Revival of Literature — Bengali , — Bankim, Tagore, Sarat 
Chatterji — Hindi - — Lalu Lall, Harish Chandra, Siva Prasad — 
Urdu — Mir Aman, Maulavi Nazir Ahmed, Ratan Nath. 
Science — Bose, Ray, Raman. Indian Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture — the Bengal School ; the Bombay School ; 
Indian Music, its nature The rapproachment between the 
East and the West — Indian cinematographic art. 

The result of this renaissance and reformation. Political 
consciousness — the Congress and the Muslim League — 
Communalism — moral duty of Great Britain. 
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SOME EARLY POST-MUTINY SCHEMES 
OF DECENTRALIZATION 


Dr Bishweshwar Prasad, M A , D Lrrr 

Alhhahatl Unioersits 


Before the Mutiny, centralisation was the underlying 
principle of the Government of India But m actual practice 
it was greatly tempered by the demands of the situation 
The opposition of the Presidency Governments, the lack of 
knowledge in the Supreme Council about the details of 
administrative needs in the distant provinces, and the 
impracticability of maintaining a minute control on the local 
administration, all tended to an occasional relaxation of 
supreme authority It is no exaggeration to say that 
centralisation in its literal sense was never given an uninter 
rupted trial Nevertheless, it must be admitted that erven 
the most sanguine optimist could not contemplate a prolong 
establishment of that idea in India without apprehending an 


eventual breakdown 

Soon after the Mutmy.it was found that centndisaUon 
had not been without senous difficulties an ec s, 
most important of which was the chrome state o “ 
between the Government of India and the Presffien^ 

Governments, leading to senous inconvenience m admin* 

trahon The Local Governments felt that they 
necessarily repressed by the Supreme Government m then 

effort to do good to the ^ of the 

greatest resentment was against the 
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Government of India which without tending to economy 
embittered the relations between the two. The Government * 
of Bombay by “ taking the bit between its teeth” habitually 
defied the authority of the Government of India and autho- 
rised expenditure not sanctioned by the latter. Then, owing 
to the lack of responsibility, there could not develop a sense 
of economy in the Local Governments. Extravagance, or 
expense disproportionate to the resources of the state, was the 
result. That in turn led to serious dislocation of the financial 
system and deficits were the consequence. The control over 
the expenditure of the subordinate governments and exhorta- 
tions for economy having failed to have due effect, other 
methods of making the two ends meet had to be considered. 
Also, the work of the Central Government had increased 
immensely due to the necessity of scrutinising the details 
of local administration. Relief to the over-burdened govern- 
ment could be secured only by entrusting more authority to 
the subordinate agencies. 

The local administrators could not be blamed for their 
zeal to improve the country m their charge. With new 
education and new standards of civilisation, a demand for 
modern means of communication, for urban improvement, 
for police, for schools and colleges and for facilities of 
irrigation etc., had arisen. To provide all these, money 
was required. The Central Government could not afford 
money for internal development because of its growing 
military, political and general administrative expenditure 
pressing hard on the revenues. The Supreme Government 
was naturally reluctant to increase taxation, as in the absence 
of any voluntary imposition by the people themselves, it 
might be resented as an act of despotism giving rise to dis- 
content. Thus the very need of general improvement and 
up-to-date administration made for a change in the system 1 

1 5b* Mfine’j Minute, I6th Mnrrh, 1668, Public Proc , 1868, 28th March, No 158 ' 
b it not the fact that India is daily becoming more difficult to govern, more 
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There is one more factor which might have led to 
decentralisation As a result of the Mutiny it was felt 
necessary to bring the measures, specially legislative and 
financial, of the Government under pubhc scrutiny so that 
the Government might be able to know the pubhc feeling 
before discontent flared up into open revolt Also it was 
considered desirable to associate Indians with the adminis 
tration with a view to training them for the ultimate though, 
distant purpose of governing themselves, “ the end and 
object of our (British) connection with that country It 
could not be conceived that they should be given any share 
in, or influence over, the complexities of central admimstra 
tion The only field for experimentation was the local 
government or municipal administration When the proposal 
for the reconstitution of the Legislative Council was being 
discussed in 1860 61 , the importance of the admission of 
independent members, European and Indian, was emphasis- 
ed There was “considerable difficulty”, as Sir Charles 
Wood remarked, " in assembling at any one place, official 
and non-official persons from distant parts of India, who 
may bring to the Council of the Governor General the 
advantage of their knowledge of different parts of the 
country ’ But it was felt that “the grant of legis ahve 
powers to councils in other parts of India wo ^ ren er 

“ it less necessary to have such persons present m the 
Supreme Council * At the same time, opinion was express 


wbrnlaiivo certainly u redmrdl pbyakml raUUnca bet '“'™ c ^ ^ 

for good precise and politic Government? t seem* ° duties 

traow™. tvbo doc no. pcrcclra .h.< • U per a. b» < 

of the Govt of India mast be ill -discharged or (ime | y provision 

The present opportunity seems to me an excellent one (Q m pro rIoce 

against an Inevitable future by conceding comp ** left to 

which after all from the very nece^ty of the case, even n 
itself t ji >n Finance 1972 7? 

1 Trevelyan s Evidence Q 866 Select Committee °° m 
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like Post Office and Telegraph, as well as guaranteed Rail 
ways and debt, to the Central Government, while leaving 
all other heads of admmjstrabon to the Local Governments 
This division followed closely the existing administrative 
practice which had definitely marked off Imperial from 
Local or Provincial subjects 8 

With regard to general control over the provincial units, 
there were two views, first, that, as before 1833, there 
should be three Presidency Governments, or if necessary one 
more should be added, which should be for all purposes 
in direct communication with the Secretary of State and 
the Governor General being the head of one of the 
Governments, should act merely as primus infer pares and 
second, that the general superintendence should vest m the 
Governor-General who “ should be the sole authority’ in 
' India “ responsible to the Secretary of State, ” and that the 
Local Governments should not have the right of direct 
correspondence with the Home Government 8 

In respect of financial control also, decentralisation was 
suggested as the chief remedy for the inharmonious rela 
tions between the Supereme and the Local Governments and 
the dislocation of finances resulting m constant deficits Al- 
most every one was agreed that the Local Governments must 
be allowed some discretion in settling then budgets and 
managing then expenses But different proposals '^ ere 
made to secure this end While some recommend 
complete separation of local and central finances, o era 
were prepared only tp extend the limit of the sanctioning 
power of the Local Governments in respect * C ?? 1 
works expenses and the entertainment of public esta is 


* Cheoey Indian Politg Chapter HI 

T Bright alao HallkUy w i iO lfi6S See No»e* of B *r 
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meats.' Also, as a means of freeing the Local Governments 
from Inc annoyance of central scrutiny and veto on their 
expenditure. “ the principle of transferring the power of local 
ta>ation to a limited extent to the different Local Govern- 
ments ” was officially put forth . 11 At the same time a 
more comprehensive scheme for the division of functions 
and the separation of the local from the central budget was 
discussed m the press and on the platform . 12 The advo- 
cates of this scheme had before them the model of the 
Lniled States of America. They proposed that the Local 
Governments, like the States m the other hemisphere, 
should own the revenues collected within their territories. 
But as the Central Government would manage the army, 
the diplomatic service and the debt, contributions should be 
made to that authority by the Local Governments out 
of their revenues for such general expenditure. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, one of the advocates of this policy, 
said that “ the principle of apportionment would be a first 
charge upon the revenues, and that the surplus of the 
different local administrations would be drawn upon pio 
rata for the expenses of the Army and the other services, 
under the immediate direction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. } Also that “ the Supreme Government and the 
Local Government would each make up an annual budget 
of its own, which would be fully discussed m their respective 
( ounuls but the whole might be compiled in one by the 
. upre me Government and submitted to the “ Home 
Government ’ with the latter’s remarks. This scheme was 
U ^ n “P ^ the Bombay Presidency Association which 
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suggested it was a method of providing “ a check in India 
against unnecessary increase of taxation and expenditure 
and giving “ to the representatives of different classes of 
her Majesty s subjects an effective voice in the imposition of 
taxes, the disposal of revenues, and enactment of laws 
A similar plan was outlined by the “ Hindu Patriot, an 
Indian journal of Bengal 

The Government of India too, was not idle Being 
faced with the recurring deficits, the successive financial 
members of the Governor General s Council considered the 
best means of relieving the central exchequer by throwing a 
part of the burden on the Local Governments or the local 
bodies Without in anj way diminishing supreme control 
by the Government of India, they desired to minimise the 
occasions of conflict with the Presidency Governments and 
to tap sources of taxation which were scaled to the Central 
Authority Starting from the proposal of Mr Wilson for an 
income tax of one per cent for strictly local purposes m the 
appropriation of which the municipalities may have a voice, 1 ' 
we come to the more definite scheme of Mr Laing for 
making over to the Local Governments certain objects for 
local taxation to meet local expenditure He was con 
vinced that the means for the internal development of the 
country could not be provided for from the Central Treasury, 
and so at a time when "Imperial allotment to the Lora 
Governments for public works had to be curtai , 
proposed to give them " powers of local taxation by which 
they might be able to raise the residue “ e ta * ra w °“ 
be such as were inappropriate for general and undo 
incidence By this means, he expected to afford relief 

1< Mr Normrxjcc Frrrdmrlct . lrfl« to Mr 'th 

(Minolta of lit Third Anooot Gcoctot Mtcttog of *- 

Odober 1871 p 341 , 1861 1872. p I 

U Provincial and Local Finance Synopti* of Scko 11 f{n *neld Stale- 

Circular lol.tr March 1661 to Loci GortmtotoU. Al» 
meot Z7th April 1861 
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to the Imperial Budget and obtain more money for 
expenditure “Such a system of local budgets,” it was his 
belief, * 4 would harmonize extremely well with .. . . . 

Local Legislative Councils ” Moreover, he thought it would 
“greatly foster the growth of Municipal institutions.” 77 The 
proposal met with a good response from the Local f Govern- 
ments, but the scheme could not be put into action for the 
reason that “ it would have been manifestly improper to 
anticipate the action of the local Legislative Councils, in 
a matter which is so peculiarly their province ” 18 Mr Laing, 
however, was in favour of breaking through “the system 
of barren uniformity and pedantic centralisation ” by giving 
to the Local Governments “ the power and the responsibility 
of managing their own local affairs.” He held that the 
great branches of revenue and expenditure must remain 
Imperial, but still there was “a wide field both of revenue 
and expenditure which is properly local and which must be 
met locally or not at all.” 10 This plan was not pursued 
further for with the return of solvency, the need which had 
stimulated thought of economy was over 

But the prosperity was very temporary. In 1866 again 
the budget showed a deficit, which recurred m succeeding 
years. Mr. Massey, who was then the Financial Member, 
took up the question anew, and formulated a scheme by 
which Local Governments were required to take over Rs. 
12,000,000 of imperial expenditure and then raise revenue 
by ocal taxation to meet it. The heads of charges proposed 
to be transferred for the purpose were education, police, 
jails and public works, to be met out of the revenue from 
license tax, house tax, octroi and a succession duty. 20 He 
desired that the Local Governments should determine their 

1,1 'ich! Matt merit bj Mr Samuel Laing, 1861-62 
’* Hi met il »*i!ernent In Mr Samuel Laing, 1862-63 

It't ! 
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own expenditure, so for ns it concerned merely local objects 
and that they should provide "the ways and means for 
themselves :l 

However laudable the spirit behind the proposal might 
have been, it could not secure the approval of the Local 
Governments os it fell far short of their expectations and 
was considered to be less liberal than the plan of Mr Laing a 
Mr Massey submitted a modified scheme m January, 1867 
for the transfer to Local Governments of a few heads of 


charge exclusively of a local character amounting in the 
aggregate to Rs 80,000,000, accompanied by a license tax 
That was assented to os an experimental measure, but was 


postponed on account of the state of the finances A larger 
scheme, however, was soon developed in a Note by Colonel 
R Strachcy , and was placed before the Government of India 
for consideration by the Finance Member "The mam 
object of this revised project ‘ was to limit the expenditure 
under several heads, specially under the control of the 
Local Governments, which exhibited a constant tendency 
to increase owing to the Government of India being prach 
cally unable to resist the demands or control the expendi 
lure administered bv the Local Governments This was 
to be attained by creating a sense of financial responsibility 
in the Local Governments The method propos 
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make over to the control of the Local Governments certain 
heads of charge, which were at first to be Jails, Regis- 
tration, Stationery and Printing, a portion of Police, 
Education, Medical and Miscellaneous and certain Public 
Works charges, together with the charges of collection of 
the revenues to be transferred to meet these charges, 
revenues under the following heads were to be trans- 
ferred — Law and Justice, Police, Education, Miscellaneous 
and Public Works, and a share of Land Revenue, Income 
Tax and License Tax The revenue and expenditure 
to be transferred were intended to be nearly equal in 
amount at the time of transfer; and the amount of revenue 
transferred was to be a final adjustment of the claims of the 
Local Governments for the transferred charges, any increase 
of charge to be met by the Local Government either by 
retrenchment under some other head, or by increase of the 
transferred revenue, or from local resources.’ 24 The inten- 
tion of Col. Strachey was to place “the entire respon- 
sibility of managing the local revenues and expenditure’’ 
on the Local Governments. 25 He contemplated a change 
“ of a much more organic character 5 ’ as compared to the 
earlier proposals which transferred simply the local charges 
to the Local Governments for the relief of the central ex- 
chequer. That he even envisaged the eventual establish- 
ment of a modified form of federation in India, seems 
likely from the following extract from his note : * ‘ The end 

to be aimed at by the Government of India should be to 
divest itself of all detailed concern with all those items of 
expenditure which pertain to the branches of the administra- ' 
tion, the details of which it cannot, in fact, control Thus 
1 should conceive that the financial position of the central 
authority should by degrees be brought to assimilate generally 


ITnla y.Provh Financial Arrangement, p 7 
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to that of the United States Central Government, though of 
course a power of supervision and control of a general nature 
must continue to be exercised over the finance of the separate 
local Administrations which has no existence m the case of 
America ’ 8 


These proposals for leaving greater responsibility to the 
Provincial Governments, whether in respect of administrative 
or financial matters, had then origin in the desire to secure 
harmony m the relations between the supreme and the 
subordinate governments, to afford relief to the former, and 
were " ndvocated m the interest of economy, plenty and 
equity r Decentralisation in some degree was the keynote 
of all the schemes, though a few would go to the length of 
establishing a sort of federation in India The attack on 
them was made on the ground of practicability and expe- 
diency Also, it was nsserted by the other side that the 
evil of over centralisation, which has been so vociferously 
complained of, did not exist in fact And even 1 at was 
practically so, it was inevitable and essenti n one o 
his minutes,* 0 while discussing the proposed project of finan 
cal decentralisation, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand gave dear 
expression to this view He desired n strengthening of the 
authority of the Government of India so t at 1,8 8 “ 
might be real He doubted die wisdom ° J^g 
financial powers to the Local Governments for ^ 
securing 1 ends so fondly cherished by ■ *. 
this view, would curtail the » power of the ***** 

ment. m the adaptation of expenditurMo r^ ^ ^ tQ meet 

to the extent that it would b 
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trve institutions in the province, and the executive was in no 
way responsible to the people there Autonomous states 
could not be said to exist As such, a fundamental condi 
tion of federation was absent In the absence of such 
popular control on the authority of the local executives, there 
were only two possibilities either that the Secretary of State 
should m ain tain a close supervision on their activities to 
check any waywardness, or that they should grow mto 
irresponsible bureaucratic administrations And as it would 
have been impossible for that distant authority in England 
to keep an efficient control over so many local admin is tra 
tion8, the second and more unfortunate consequence was the 


more probable one Secondly, howsoever necessary it 
might be to strengthen the Local Governments the Govern 
ment of India as yet could not afford to be weakened 
Besides military and political reasons the very interest of 
uniform internal progress, good and just government, blend 
ing of diverse sectional interests so as to create a sense of 
nationality, and the enforcement of due subordination of the 
administration to the wishes of the Parliament, all required 
a strong central government at the time Thirdly, a c ear 
demarcation of th<; functions of the central and the provincial 
governments was difficult at that stage Theoretics y, Q 
division on the lines of Chesney s suggestion could be made 
but m the existing immaturity of Indian administration, such 
allocation was bound to be imperfect and overlapping, an 
such defects would have caused conflicts more e 
before Moreover, in the undeveloped state of many 
Administrations, the Government of India co old not 
its closer control over them , and if they w ^ e ° W ^ 0 uld 
on the Central Government, the projected federo 
have been an anomaly, for the fed ^ B ^^ governm ent 
have been both a local as weI “ , Mutiny , when the 
simultaneously Finally so soon a er COU nlrj and 

situation was still uncertain both ,ns 
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beyond the frontiers, the Government of India could not 
agree to any legal and permanent partition of the revenues 
and expenditure of India which might make it difficult for 
the Central Government to concentrate all the resources of 
the State on the object at stake in an emergency. It was too 
early, therefore, for the establishment of autonomous pro- 
vincial administrations grouped in a federation. 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH S POLICY 
REGARDING SIND 

Mr K A Chishtie, M A , (Lond ) 

/fnfifo/frofcic College Delhi 

Lord Ellcnborough succeeded Lord Auckland in the 
Governor-Generalship of India in February, 1842, and he 
inherited a very complicated political situation 

The British Army in Afghanistan had met disaster after 
disaster and Auckland 8 invasion of Afghanistan had turned 
out to be what hns been so aptly described as an Asiatic copy 
of Napoleon 8 invasion of Spam The reputation of the 
British arms was at its lowest The Afghan disasters had 
reacted most unfavourably and to the detriment of the British 
throughout the North-Western countnes and there was 
wide spread apprehension that the Afghan disturbances 
were likely to spread as for ns Quetta, and that the sa cty 
of the Bolan Pass was in danger ' The situation in the 
Punjab was far from satisfactory With the deal o anjit 
Singh had begun that struggle for supremacy which was 
ultimately to lead to the two Sikh Wars an anneianon 
the Punjab in 1 849 It was believed that Raja Smg ’ 
who had been placed at the head of the Sikh soldiers, to 
help the English at Peshawar, was secretly negoUatmg wit 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the British forces 

' From Outrun to Government 15* 1842 

ttluakm 10th JenMry 1842 end Omrem to Cw»n»t 

Indie Secret Conraltatloo Mlh Fcbmory 1842. p ry ^ r ,l,,L-m. 30tK Merck 

■ Clerk lo Government, 15* Merck. 1842 b* Secret Co«S 
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demeanour of the Ameers of Sind, too, had changed and 
apprehensive of trouble m this quarter, Outram the Politi- 
cal Agent wanted more European soldiers to keep the Ameers 
m check 8 and m a separate private letter to the Private 
Secretary to the Governor-General said that a large force 
was absolutely necessary, as the Ameers were deeply 
intriguing against the British Government . 4 Thus we find 
that the situation with which the new Governer-General 
was faced was one of extreme difficulty. It was indeed a 
critical time and the events that had already occurred were 
bound to lead the disaffected to combine and the ambitious 
to hope for the overthrow of the British power in India. 
The only good feature was that the new Governor-General 
possessed in abundance the very qualities needed for a 
crisis and lacked so lamentably by his predecessor. He 
was energetic, and capable perhaps even too capable — 
of taking an independent line of action and had that decision 
of character which is so very badly needed for facing a 
situation full of difficulties and dangers. He had served 
his apprenticeship as President of the Board of Control 

and had throughout his career taken a keen and intelligent 
interest in matters relating to India. 

It is to be regretted that we have no explicit statement 
of Lord Ellenborough’s policy towards Sind at the time 
when he took over charge from Lord Auckland. But 
everything seems to indicate that Ellenborough did not start 
on his Indian career with any intention of conquering and 
annexing Sind. On the other hand, it can be safely asserted 
that he had an open mind on the question and regulated 
his conduct in accordance with the circumstances which 
arose after his arrival m India. In his Memorandum on 


cJJiz:: ^;:z h Febmaty ' 1842 and ,3th ,m2 ** 
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xrf ,t,„ little he says of Sind suggests that 
'Afghan A ® alI “' h j o{ Auckland s Afghan pol.cy, but 
he T T L trea^e* of S.nd anything but satisfactory 
TSto”^ into AW—.^ £ 7J; 

“ it has been necessary to violate the express lc«c o 
Treaty with S.nd and to take forcible possession of o y 
portend its capital (Sic) To these acts of ncccssaiy 
violence (necessaiy if the expcd.ncn was nccmmjWc 

We added the further snd lo us. the disgraceful weng of 

extorting money for the support of the war Thts wc hnvc 
done against a Mate with which wc have never had the 

smallest ground of quarrel ” s „ .... , 

Agam, writing to Napier ns late as Mnrch 17.1B4Z, lie 
says. ‘ ' That done and the troops drawn out of Afghanistan 
with honour everything else will be easy The thing 1 am 
most anxious about is, the rccoiciy of our military repula- 
tion xn Afghanistan by feme dccisi\c fucccff U ^culcl 
not vary my policy ’ 6 That his policy d d not contemplate 
the annexation of Sind is further shown by bis letter to Peel 
a little later • — 


" At la 3 t we have got a victory nnd our military 
character is re established Sir Robert Sole has completely 
defeated the Afghans under the walla of Jcllnlnbad 1 am 
satisfied that the momentary success of Sale nnd Pollock 
must not lead us to change our view of what ought to be 
out permanent policy We must draw back our forces in 
to positions m which they have certain and easy communica- 
tion with India”’ Similarly m the Instructions he issued 
to Political Agents, he writes * — 

You will distinctly understand that the further entire tn 
of its dominions forms no part of the policy of the Bntirli 
Government, that it is desirous on all occasions of respecting 


| India rnder Lcrd EUcnbcrcvgh p 1 
* fad. p 23 

' to Peel doled 21.1 Ap.JJ IS4Z Law op cit p 25 
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the independence of native states and that satisfied with 
the extent of its own rule, it has no other wish than that 
every state within the limits of India, should truly exercise 
its rights as recognised by Treaty, and contribute by the 
maintenance, by its own means, of peace and good govern- 
ment in its dominions, to the general happiness of the whole 
people.” 8 

Finally in his minute on Indian Foreign Policy he 
writes : — 

“ It may be expedient with a view to the navigation of 
the Indus to retain our relations with Sind, even after the 
cessation of military operations in that quarter shall have ren- 
dered this continuance of those relations no longer indispen- 
sable ; but the more recent reports as to the river Indus and 
our improved acquaintance with the population on its banks 
and the countries with which it communicates certainly lead 
to the conclusion that the hopes originally entertained of 
extending our commerce were to a great degree exaggerated. 
It is now seventy seven years since the first acquisi- 
tion was made of the Dewanee. During a large portion of 
the period which has since elapsed, we have been extending 
our dominions, but we have not equally increased our reve- 
nue, while we increased our charges. The acquisitions 
which have been made may, some of them, have been 
necessary m order to secure what we already possessed, some 
of them, may have more than repaid m revenue the cost of 
governing and protecting them. The consequence of extend- 
ed dominion has. necessarily been a more extensive employ- 
ment of British-born subjects m military and civil capacities, 
but the general revenue of the state has not been improved, 
and the Govt, has diminished means of improving 
the condition of the people. 


t 

8 Instructions by Ellenborough, dated 26th Apnl, 1842 Law, of, at , p 27 
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“ The practical effect of this policy of still extending our 
dominion and our relations is strikingly manifested at the 
present moment We have an army of 250,000 men, hut 
a large portion of that army being stationed either upon or 
beyond the Frontier, we are compelled to employ the con 
tingent of Gwalior and Bhopal and even to solicit the loan 
of troops from the Rajah of Berar m order to preserve the 
public peace in the centre of India It is impossible to 
proceed further in this career of expensive conquest, and 
further to extend our foreign relations without endangering 
whatever wc now possess, and incurring the certain conse- 
quence of being unable to perform the first duty of a govern 
ment, that of protecting its loyal subjects and punishing the 


evil doer ’ , 

In view of all these statements, it can be safely assumed 
that the conquest and annexation of Smd formed no part of 
the original policy of Ellenborough So far as the N 
West of India was concerned, his objects were, pnmar y o 
withdraw the troops from Afghanistan, after re-estabhshmg 
British military prestige, and then to return to the relations 

already established with Sind ™ 

But before proceeding any further to the causes 

and events that led to the annexation o m , ^ ^ gtan 
hal to study in some details, the reactl ° n ^ ^ g md ru l CT3 
disaster had produced m the min Khan of Hyderabad 
Taking advantage of these disasters. Ma U, the Sikh 

had opened a correspondence , op]n]on that 

governor of Multan and Outram gave 1 ^ at offers, 

his “restless ^ blh ° n ^^Xn^d his atUunmg the 

which gives a hope of our P ^ ^um 

chief station among the Ameers WJkam Napier, 

stances was Ellenborough, m the wor 

• Mlnolo hr Lord Ellcnborwiah dalod .jf C on~S** iax ‘ *° 
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and JellaJabad came but just in tune ” u In another letter 
about the same time to Nott, " he spokei n the same sense 
and we find that this tone of anxiety and distrust of the 
Ameers continues henceforth throughout the correspondence 
of the Govemor-General 

Outram had already written to the Govemor-General to 
suggest that in his opmion Sukkur and Shikarpore should 
continue to be occupied by the British in order to render the 
British power on the Indus invulnerable and to secure easy 
communication with the Punjab, Sind and Central Asia ,1 

Ellenborough, however, proposed the permanent occu 
pation ot Karachi, Sukkur and Bukkur and the cession of a 
strip of land on both sides of the nvet 18 In return for this 
all the arrears of tribute from the Ameers of Sind were to be 
remitted The new arrangements were to be based on the 
principle of cession of territory in commutation of tribute, 
because according to Lord Ellenborough, The payment of 
tribute by the native state however equitable it may be in 
principle cannot fail to affect the otherwise friendly nalurc 
of our relations with it, to introduce much of disagreeable 
discussion, to occasion the frequent visits of officers in 
unpopular character of exacting creditors and to atta to 
Bntish Government in the eyes of the subject of the tn aiy 
state much of the odium of the acts of extortion ^ w 
native administration is loo frequently con uctc 


igarn — 

" The obligation on the part of a native state lojy 
nbute to Government is one which places us m a 
rositton No character can be more off™ than that «* 
in exacting creditor, with which this oblige o 


u 
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It makes us appear to be the cause of all the 

exactions which the native state inflicts upon its subjects.” 36 

In recommending the cession of Karachi, Bukkur and 
Sukkur, the Governor-General had a two-fold object in view. 
Firstly, he wished to obtain the power of acting on both 
sides of the river. The occupation of Bukkur and Sukkur 
was necessary in order to insure a passage over the Indus, 
so as to be able to maintain communications with British 
stations on the Sutlej and the army at Kandahar by the 
Bolan Pass The continued occupation of Karachi was 
necessary in order to communicate with Bombay. In 
addition to this, the Governor-General aimed at controlling 
commeice. 

Meanwhile Outram had collected various proofs of the 
hostile designs of the Ameers. These were : — 

1 • Intercepted letters from Nasir Khan of Hyderabad 
to Dewan Sawan Mall, the Sikh Governor of Multan and by 
Rustam of Khairpur to Sher Singh, the ruler of Lahore 
were considered a violation of the 8th article of the 

Treaty of 1839, which forbade Ameers to negotiate with 
foreign powers. 

2. A secret plot of the Brahooes and Baluchis was* 
encouraged by the Ameers to rise against the British on a 
favourable opportunity . Postans believed that all the Ameers 
with the exception of All Murad of Khairpur were conspiring, 
to revolt, and had been encouraged to this step, by the 
reverse suffered by England , at Hakalzye. But the late 
successes of the British at Kandahar and Jellalabad had 
caused the movement to be checked. 

, T^ ere T exis *- e< ^ a most cordial private feeling, 

elween Kasir Khan of Hyderabad and Ruslam of Khairpur 

and ,he counsels of both the Hyderabad and Khairpur 
Governments rvere under the dominating influence of Fateh 

t 

15 Governor General Jo Napter, dated 4tb November, 1842 C S , p. 470 
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Mohammad Ghon, the confidential minister of Rustam who 
was well known for his talents and his hatred of the English 

4 Nasir Khan of Hyderabad had in the month of 
January proposed to the Sikh Government the expulsion of 
the British Government and had offered aid for the purpose 

5 The Ameer of Mnrpur too had secret intercourse with 
the Lahore Darbar with the object of dnvmg out the English 

6 Robertson, who had been employed to survey the 
lower parts of the country, had brought to the notice of the 
Political Agent certain unusual occurrences The tone of 
the people towards him was entirely changed and certain 
chiefs who had formerly nothing to do with Sind were now 
assembling at Hyderabad The reason assigned for this 
ferment was the fear of the Afghans but Robertson believed 
that this was only a blind and that in a short time the 
hostility which unquestionably existed against the English 
down to the very sea coast will be openly manifested 
Gordon in a private letter had noticed the altered tone of the 

neighbouring Chief of Bela and the inimical proceedings of 


his officers 

7 The Ameers had failed to pay the sums due to the 
British under the engagements of 1839 The money was 
withheld because the Ameers were sure of getting P 0 e 
English Tolls and duties had been levied m spite ot the 


treaty clauses abolishing such imposts 

8 The plan of the hostile Ameers was to take P"™ 
of the fortress of Bukkur and concentrate all th«t 
Upper Sind They would then attack e English 

Murad and force him to join the coalition against 

Ruotem W 1 » * 

join this plot The person making ^ Khan 0 f 

considered by Ou tram to be inumc ^ Ehnirpur 

Hyderabad but high m the co 611 , cou ] c j always 

Ameers and placed “ a ^pXcal Agent considered 

ascertain the truth. In short, tn 
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the testimony of this witness to be of a character which 
could be entirely relied upon, especially when all that he 
had communicated had been confirmed by Outram through 
various channels unconnected with each other. 

9. Intercourse was being conducted with Persia. A 
Persian had arrived at Hyderabad. Nasir Khan had detained 
him and dismissed him with presents. 

On these grounds and considerations of commerce, 
Outram had recommended that the Ameers may be deprived 
of Shikarpur as well 20 In his opinion the evidence which he 
had already submitted to the Government, though deficient of 
legal proof, gave “sufficient data for suspecting that intrigues 
were m progress to overthrow our power and to authorise 
consequently our now taking the precautions necessary for 
self-preservation , and it cannot be denied that as at present 
situated in Sind our military positions are insecure and our 
communications liable to be cut off. Outram, therefore, 
proposed the infliction of a new treaty involving, in keeping 
with the suggestions of the Government, the cession of 
Sukkur, Bukkur and Karachi. All articles of commerce 
were to have free passage between the sea at Karachi and the 
Indus at Thatta, free communication by the mouths of the 
river during the season, when practicable, being already 
provided for. Tolls on the river, which had already been 
abolished but had continued to be levied in' spite of treaty 
engagement, were to be emphasised as having been finally 
abolished and the British Government was to be allowed to 
cut and consume for steam navigation, wood growing within 
hundred cubits of the river bank and to clear the bank of the 
jungle for that space. In return for this, the British Govern- 
ment was to remit all arrears of, and future claims to tribute. 

In continuation of these recommendations, Outram also 

19 From Outram to Government, dated the 3 1st May, 1842 C S , pp 352-369 

29 Outram to Government, dated the 20th June, 1842 C S , p 371 Outram to 
Colvin, dated the 1st February, 1842 E P , 61. 
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iuggested that Nasir Khan of Hyderabad being the principal 
offender might, if the Governor-General thought fit, be 
deprived of all his territory But the question remained 
as to how those Ameers who did not pay any tnbute were 
to be compensated They were three in number, ciz , 
Rustam and Ah Murad of Khairpur and Sobdar Khan 
of Hyderabad Of these, Rustam’s case was complicated 
because he was involved in intrigues against the British 
Government Outram thus solved the difficulty At an 
earlier period of the relations between Sind and the Bntish, 
Rustam s attitude having been uniformly friendly, he was 
entitled to a more lenient treatment than given to the other 
offenders and therefore he should be depnved only of Bukkur 
and two small islets above and below that fort which was 
in effect no pecuniary loss, as these were already in the 
possession of the British Rustam was also to surrender 
the right to levy tolls from his own subjects and was 
to agree to the expulsion of his minister, Fateh Muhammad 
Ghon As regards Ah Murad, he was to be given the 
promise of the Turban m succession to Rustam Sobdar 
Khan wa3 to be compensated with the gift of a shl\argah be- 
longing to Nasir Khan of Hyderabad Finally the district of 
Subzalkot was to be transferred to the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
Since Lord Auckland’s system of dividing authority 
in Lower Sind had been given a fair trial, and proved a 
failure because each Ameer evaded responsibility charging it 
on others, (so that the negotiations were lengthen an 
plicated and every petty dispute which shou or y 
be settled between themselves was referr y* e ie 
to the Bntish Government ) Outram propo , 

the Ameers m Low'er Sind be invest*! with chief auffionty 
He recommended that Mir Muhammad Khan be 

this position at Hyderabad and a promise of succession be 

i held out to Sobdar Khan 11 

» Ontnsn.oCvvtnm^td.^ 
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But Outram foresaw that all these arrangements could not 
be accomplished peacefully, for in a letter to the Governor- 
General he remarked : — 

“ If I am allowed to communicate with the Amirs on the 
above grounds, I anticipate little difficulty in satisfactorily 
concluding the arrangements desired by his Lordship before 
the At my returning from Afganisthan passes through Sinde , 
otherwise it may be impracticable to induce the Amirs to 
concede what is required on the mete ground of mutual 
advantage .” 22 

This proposed treaty was vetoed by the Governor-General 
because he did not see any occasion for a hasty and precipi- 
tate negotiation. It was also added that it would be a matter 
for consideration before final instructions were issued to 
Outram on the subject whether any probable benefit to be 
ever derived from the treaty could compensate for the 
annual expenditure which would be brought upon the 
Government of India by the maintenance of a large force at 
Karachi and Sukkur . 28 

On the situation m Sind, Anderson, the acting Governor 
of Bombay, wrote m a private letter : — 

Major Outram s last letters have made me more 
anxious about Sinde. I have never had much confidence 
in the Ameers nor in the good faith of the Baluchi tribes. 
Major Outram has always been more sanguine. His present 
impressions therefore show things to have grown worse.” 21 
A little later Sir George Arthur in a Minute stated — 

There can be no doubt that most of the Ameers of 
Uppei and Lower Sinde have for some time past been 
engaged m intrigues against us ; in fact that they only want 


22 Outram to Government, dated 21st June, 1842 C S , p 373 

23 Government to Outram, dated 10th July, 1842 C S , p 380 

24 Anderson to Ellenborough, 3rd May, 1842 E P , 39 
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the power not the will to make an attempt m imitation of the 
tribes of Afghanistan to expel us from the country ” 15 

Ellen borough was thus till the more convinced that the 
aspect of affairs was far from satisfactory and he naturally 
felt that at such a crisis what was needed was a tried and 
experienced soldier, at once firm and resolute, whose presence 
should check all these intrigues and the possibility of the 
communications being cut off, and for this purpose he selected 
Sir Charles Napier, a tried soldier of the Peninsular War, 
and ex-Govemor of Cephalonia, who had arrived in Bombay 
m December, 1841 On 26th August, 1842, Napier was 
formally appointed to the command of all the troops in 
Upper and Lower Sind and he was also empowered to 
exercise control over all civil and political officers within 
his command “ Outram was thus placed under the Officer 
Commanding id Sind But it must be remembered that 
the subordination of the Political Agents to the Officers 
Commanding was the result of a general scheme adopted 
by Ellen borough for the justification of which he had before 
hunself the lesson of the Afghan War The prevalent 
opinion was that the military disasters in Afghanistan had 
been caused, partly at least, by a division of authority between 
the Military Commanders and the Political Agents an it m 
be admitted that there was a great deal of tru m is 


Sir Charles Napier on hrs appointment was interned 
that if any Ameer or Chief had evinced hostile **!&*,*£ 
Governor-General would inflict upon the treachery , 

ally or fnend. so signal a punishment ^should M 

deter others from similar conduct, evidence 

be done without the most ample and convmcmg evidence 


, , , Sev tetobar IW2. G& p. 3W 

* Minute brthoGovMK* of BonAny 'Tu, C.S., P- 3M 

« G^mJcennr.Ite.N.pte, deeJ 2&S AupW <»«• 
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Hyderabad and gave a distinct warning to the Ameers that 
“ Article V does not and cannot guarantee to the Amin the 
power to break any other article of the treaty, still lesa the 
spirit of the treaty throughout ’ s 

Even at this stage, however, Lord Ellenborough was 
in favour of a moderate and more judicious view Writing 
to Napier on the 28th September, 1842, he said — 

“Your first political duty will be to hear all that Major 
Outram and all the other Political Agents may have to 
allege against the Amirs of Hyderabad and Khairpur 
tending to {wove the intention on the part of anyone of 
them to act hostilely against the British Army That they 
may have hostile feelings there can be no doubt It would 
be impossible to believe that they could entertain fnendly 
feelings, but we should not be justified in inflicting punish 
ment upon the thoughts 10 

And in another letter to Napier a little later, he 
says — 

“You will find that without some diplomatic arrange- 
ment with the Ameers, we cannot properly retain posses 
Sion of Kurachee and SuhLur and Bukhur now that the Army 
is withdrawn from Afghanistan There must be a change of 
equivalents and we must give up the whole or a portion of 
the tribute the Ameers have consented to pay to us 
Karachi, "Sukkur and Bukkur, entire freedom of trade 
upon the Indus, and the right of cutlmg wood for our 
steamers or of having depots where it can co ect , 
shall seem to be the only objects we have in Sin o 
supposition that we are to retain our ho upon 
Indus u 


** N»pler to Ameer* of HyrterebecL 25tb September Q^ret Co amllMtion, 

- - - • 28 th Sep. 'ML Ind“ 


** GoTcrnoT-Gcoorol to Napier 

28th December 1B42- 


i uecemDer 

Crweroor-GeDera! to N*pl«r !0th October IWL 
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Both these letters clearly show that the conquest and 
annexation of the whole of Sind was farthest from the 
mind of the Governor-General. What he aimed at was 
a revision of treaties so as to secure a commanding 
influence on the Indus in order to have a more direct 
communication with England from the North-Western 
Provinces for the transmission of troops and military stores. 
Another and a very considerable object that Ellenborough 
had in view was the position that the British would occupy 
on the flanks of the Sikhs after they had become masters 
of the Indus. 

It is, however, true that Napier took a rather soldierly 
view of the situation. His standpoint in his famous 
Observations on the occupation of Sind” is alarmingly 
forceful. He argues that even if the British were to 
evacute Sind future events will inevitably bring us back 
to the Indus. If on the other hand the British remain, 
will not the Ameers remain hostile and continually be 
committing breaches of the treaties ^ This produces 
another question. Can such things long continue ? . . . . 

I conceive such political relations cannot last, the more 
powerful government will at no distant period swallow 
up the weaker : Would it not be better to come to the 
result at once ? I think it would be better, if it can be done 
with honesty. Let me then consider how we might go to 
work on a matter so critical.” 

His plan was simple “Several Ameers have broken 
treaty m various instances stated in the accompanying 
Return of Complaints. 1 have maintained that we only 
want a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers and I think the 
various acts recorded give abundant reason to take 
Kurachee, Sukkar, Bukkur, Shikarpore and Subzlkot for our 
own, and for obliging the Ameers to leave a trackway along 
both sides of the Indus, stipulating for a supply of wood, 
and at the same time remitting all tribute and arrears of 
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tribute in favour of those Ameers whose conduct has been 
correct, and finally enter into a fresh treaty with 
one of these princes alone as chief and answerable for 
others 

On the -4th of November, 1842, Napier was instructed 
to require the consent of the Ameers to a new treaty Two 
separate drafts had been prepared for presentation to the 
Ameers of Hyderabad and Khairpur but the tenor of both 
was essentially the same The Lower Sind Treaty of 
1839 was to be strictly enforced, while Upper Sind was 
to be held by its Treaty of 1838 and a definite clause was 
inserted that the Ameers of Kharrpur were to promote the 
free navigation of the Indus in the same manner as their 
brethren at Hyderabad and as such all tolls on the river 
Indus were abolished The currency of Sind for the future 
was also settled and it was laid down that the Ameers shall 
not in future coin any money and the Government of India 
shall provide the coins (one side of which was to bear 
the Queen’s head) which alone were to be the lega 


tender 

With regard to territory the new treaty for Lower Sind 
contained the following stipulations • 

"7 The following places and districts are cede m 
perpetuity to the British Government Kurachee laua 
with such arrondisement as may be deemed neewfc 
Major General Sir Charles Napier and moreover ' 
of free passage over the territories of the Ameem 
Kurachee and Tatta along such line and within 
on either sides thereof as Major General ^ Char 
Napier may prefer and withm 
officers of the British Government alone shall have 


on i in nf the Amirs or any 

"8 All the rights and mteres (crritory ,nter- 

of them in Subzlkot and in a „ , Jpur end the 
mg between the present frontier of Bahawaip 
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Jo* 1 n of Ron arc ceded in perpetuity to H. H. the Nawab of 
Bnhnv-nlpur, the c\cr faithful ally and friend of the British 
Government, 


“9. To the Mir Sobdar Khan, who has constantly 
meed fidelity to his engagements and attachment to the 
BnO'di Government is ceded territory producing half a 
I a I h of annual revenue, such cession being made in con- 
:ich ration of the loss he will sustain by the transfer of 
Kurnchec to the British Government and as a reward for his 
good conduct.” 


With respect to the Ameers of Upper Sind the new 
treat) provided that — 


“1 The pergunnas of Bhoong Bhara and the third 
part of the district of Subzl-Kote and the village of Golki, 
Malndtr, Ghoongn, Dadoola and Uzeezpore and all the 
territories of the Amirs of Khyrpore or any of them inter- 
vening between the present dominions of H.H. the Nawab 
of Bahav.alporc and the town and district of Roree are 
ceded in perpetuity to the Nawab. 

I 1 he town of Sukkur with such arrondisement as 
?hall be deemed necessary by Major General Sir Charles 
Napier and the island of Bukkur and the town of Roorec 
Mtti such arrondisement as may be deemed necessary by 
a i Gt ner.d Sir Charles Napier are ceded m perpetuity 
to da British Government.” 

liv British Government on its part agreed to renounce 

Turn, to future tribute on Lower Sind and all claims 
' ' h< *rs of Mir Mubarak for the sums due from him 

of th ' subsidies to be paid for Shah Shuja and 

T- el >diary force. * 


/,a ' the same time authorised to select his 
( ’ ‘‘ nu '' lon ’ r ' r ^ or l he necessary adjustment of territory 


« 




, N -»4‘t 
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and revenue between the Ameers” and with the approval of 
the Governor-General he selected Ounram for this duty M 

Ellenborough s own reasons for exchange of tribute for 
territory have already been given It must be admitted m 
addition that the cession of territory ib done at once 
and is over while the pecuniary payments are a lasting 
hardship and a continued source of irritation It would 
seem that Ellenborough s arguments in this respect, even 
if they do not command absolute assent, are indeed very 
strong The uniformity of currency was a very desirable 
object, because of the inconvenience and evils which arise 
from the intermixture of currencies of different and varying 
values Moreover, this was part of a general plan formed by 
Lord Ellenborough, to be brought into operation throughout 
the whole of India 

The only other clauses of the proposed treaties that 
deserve attention are those relating to the transfer of terri- 
tories from Sind to Bahawalpur With the claims of Baha 
walpur upon the districts of SubzILot and Bhung Bhara 
the British Government had originally nothing to do But 
on the hypothesis that the Ameers had merited this degree of 
punishment, the mode in this case also seems to have been 
judicious, in so far as it would mean the punishing of a 
faithless to the benefit of a faithful ally It 16 clear, more- 
over, that the Nawab had never relinquished his claims to 


these districts 

Unfortunately, however, there was a serious flaw in e 
new treaty The territory demanded on behalf o t e 
Nawab of Bahawalpur extended southwards beyond Bhung 
Bhara to Rohn, one of the points to be occupied by the 
British, and included land in which all the Ameers of Upper 
Sind were interested The largest fiossessor m “ 
tenitor.es was Mu Mas* Khan of Khatrpur," the son of 

» CWmor-Geoeml to Noptor 4th November 184* ^ _ PP ^ 

** Government to Ontrnro elated 24 th November 
» GoTemor-Gisoor*! to Nspler 4th Norombd 1643 L.S. p 
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Mir Mubarak, the only Ameer of Upper Sind on whom tbe 
British had, since 1 839, a claim for tribute, which, however, 
had never been paid Moreover, he owed to the Govern- 
ment of India the entire sum of ransom money imposed by 
Lord Auckland on behalf of Shah Shu] a. Along with his 
namesake of Hyderabad and Mir Rustam, this chief was 
also accused of intrigues against the British Government and 
he might therefore have been considered liable to a greater 
penalty, especially because the new treaty relieved him from 
all pecuniary payments for the past as well as the future. 
These considerations might have warranted a slight addi- 
tion to the territorial penalty inflicted by the loss of Subzlkot 
and Bhung Bhara, but not such an addition as the terms 
of the revised treaty imposed. Napier drew the attention 
of the Governor-General to this — 

“ It is right to inform your Lordship that I have been 
told Your Lordship said that you had given Bahawal Khan 
Nawab of Bahawalpore £16,000 a year. The value of 
Subzlkot and Bhoong Bhara are about that sum, but the 
country between the latter and Roore is (the latter included) 
about £44,000 a year and forms the great difficulty in 
settling with the Ameers of Khyrpoor They say, it wholly 
ruins them I only learned this from Lt. Brown yesterday 
from Khyrpoor ” 8G And again — 

“With regard to the rich district between Bhoong 
Bhara and the town of Roree, the loss of which presses 
very heavily on the Ameers of Khyrpoor and in fact has 
thrown them into consternation, perhaps your Lordship 
would either allow them to retain it or permit me to consider 
the subject m detail and lay before you some project less 
painful to the feelings of the Amirs ” 87 

36 Napier to the Governor-General, dated 20th January, 1843 India Secret Con- 
sultation, 15th February, 1843 

37 Napier to the Governor-General, 30th January, 1843 CS,p 533 
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It is perfectly clear that the Governor General was 
exacting a penalty far greater than he had intended to 
exact, for he wrote — 

“I hod no information before I received your letter of 
the actual value of the territory to be ceded to the Nawab 
of Bahawalpore between the southern limits of Bhoong 
Bhara and the districts of Roore and 1 had not reason to 
imagine that it was so valuable ns it now appears to be 1,8 
Lord Ellenborough s first reaction to the information 
supplied by Napier was unfavourable He felt that the 
conduct of the Ameers having been very vexatious, they did 
not have a claim on his consideration, and he therefore 
suggested that the Khairpur rulers may either be left as 
they were or might be compensated at the expense of the 
ruler of Mirpur who, though he paid Rs, 50,000 per annum 
to the British, had been designedly left by the Governor- 
General under the old engagements But in all fairness to 
Ellenborough, it ought to be stated that the very next day 
he corrected himself and wrote * — 

“ 1 observed that the recent conduct of the Ameers of 
Khyrpoor did not entitle them to consideration, indeed it 
would be politic to make them feel that designs of hostility 
cannot be entertained without the certainty of punishment 
being inflicted Still if you should be of opinion that the 
cession originally demanded presses too heavily upon the 
Ameers I shall be glad to receive any suggestion you may 
be able to offer for its modification ' 55 

But before tbis letter could have reached Napier, t 
whole issue had been decided by an appeal to ar ™ 8 

Whether a war could have been avoided if this letter had 

reached Napier in time, is a question which will always 


“ Goreroor-Geocr.1 to Nopier 8* Feknuuy !M3 
1843 

* Govemor-Gtnoiml to Neplcr 9th Fctrow 1843 
15th February 1043 
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remain unanswered, though there are strong reasons to 
believe that a conflict could not have been put off for very 
long. 

To sum up ; The main objects of Lord Ellenborough 
were — m demanding cession of Karachi and other towns, to 
acquire an absolute command over the River Indus, both for 
commercial and for military purposes ; in transferring terri- 
tory to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, to strengthen the bonds of 
common interests with a loyal ally and to establish a line 
of communication through a friendly state between Sind 
and British stations on the Sutlej. It is thus abundantly 
clear that the Governor-General was not being guided by 
any desire for pure territorial aggrandizement. 

In his letter, dated 4th November, 1842, Ellenborough 
distinctly stated that the treaty rested for its justification 
upon the assumption that Fateh Mohammad Ghori was 
really guilty and that the letters alleged to have been 
written by Nasir Khan and Rustam Khan were genuine 
and he left it to Napier the task of proving this assumption, 
believing that he and the experienced officers who were 
with him were best qualified to form an opinion 40 and indeed 
after his previous correspondence, the Governor-General 

could hardly do otherwise On the 25th of October, 1842, 
he had already said * — 


< c 


. 1 , am satlsfied you will weigh well the evidence yo 
™ e ,l UP ° n the Subject of a *l the Chiefs upon th 

A reference to Napier’s diary shows that he took 
.fferent view of the problem, for he says that It was for th 

or nnf 1101 " I decide whether the Ameers were guilt 

I will take nothing,” he writes, “ on any hea, 


j General to Napier, dated 4th November, 1 842 C S ,p. 472 

Governor General to Nap.er, 25th October 1842 E P„ 96 
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except in cases where time is important and it is not so 
here- 4! 

Nevertheless, he set himself to pursue his enquiries m the 
spirit of an impartial judge and with the help of officers on 
the spot From this moment onwards, the responsibility of 
the measures which followed devolves upon Napier 

W Napier, UJe o ) Charles Napier Vol I! p 21&, 
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The Secretaries regret that this paper was not left with 
the office and is not in their file. 
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THE NEPAL FRONTIER IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE 18TH CENTURY 

Mr S C Sarkar, M A (Cal).MA (Oxon) 

Presidency College Calcutta 


The purpose of this paper is to attempt a summary in a 
connected fashion of events on the Nepal frontier in the 
Bccond half of the 18th century Surveys of the subject, 
in the histones of Nepal or in the old books like Markham a 
edition of Bogie's narrative or Kirkpatrick s account, are not 
necessanly complete One particular episode the Kinloch 
expedition of 1 767 — was dealt with by Long in 1869 in his 
Selection of Records from 1748 to 1767, Volume I, Appen 
dix A, and has been desenbed mote fully m Dr Nand 
Chatterji 8 paper in the Proceedings of the 1938 session o 
the Indian History Congress Other aspects have been 
touched at different times by different authors including the 
present writer in his paper at the 1930 session of the n ian 
Historical Records Commission and in Bengal, ast : on 
Present, 1932 (Serial No 87) It may be acknowledged 
however that a fuller account will be of some v u 
students and scholars and will not be, therefore, quite 
place here The present paper is based almost entire y on 
original documents, largely unpublished, ut ng 
to an intensive study of the British official records ° * 

cannot of course pretend to be a complete or imparti 
of the subject 
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It is a well-known fact that there was in the middle of the 
1 8th century a brisk trade between Bihar and Bengal on the 
one hand and Nepal and Tibet on the other. The civil wars 
and commotions in the Nepal region and the process of the 
Gurkha conquest naturally interrupted this trade and caused 
much anxiety to the Company, when it was taking over 
control in Eastern India. Logan’s memorandum to Verelst 
(O. C. 1 of October 31, 1769) describes the old Nepal trade, 
the chief exports and imports of Patna in these transactions, 
and the nature of the routes from Patna to “ Cutmundoo. ” 
O. C. 20 of November 25, 1789 (a copy of an official report 
from the envoy Bogle in 1 775-1 776) gives an account of the 
part formerly played by ‘ ‘ the Gosseines, the Trading Pil- 
grims of India ’ ’ m this trade and mentions their expulsion from 
Nepal after the Gurkha conquest for their sympathy with the 
old rulers. It states further that the Fakirs or the Gossains 
used to frequent, after this, the route to Tibet through Morung 
and Sikkim ; but the Gurkha expansion eastward and un- 
heal thmess hampered this channel of commerce also. 
Bogle's famous northern mission itself must have been largely 
prompted by the necessity thus caused of securing new 
trade routes as compensation for those blocked by the rising 
Gurkha power. 

Prithvi Narayan launched the Gurkhas on their career of 
conquest which built up the modern state of Nepal and 
constituted the central political event in our present study. 

In 1169 A.H , he seized Muckwanpur, taking the ruler 
Bibam Sen prisoner. Another chief, Kanak Singh, com- 
plained to Mir Rasim next year and * in consequence of this 
complaint the Nabob himself crossed over sending 
Gourgeen Cawn before him who arrived near Muckwan- 
pore where his whole army being destroyed the Nabob 
returned to Patna. 1 The Gurkhas now could turn their 

1 PuWlC C ° n ^^‘°ns, Copy, I 0 , p 150 Also see Scir-uUMutaquenn 
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attention to the subjugation of the Nepal Valley According 
to Father Giuseppe, Ranjit Malla, Chief of Bhatgaon, 
invited Pnthvi Narayan into Nepal but repenting 
soon of his rashness, he joined the other two Rajas of 
Patan and Kathmandu against the conqueror (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol 11) By 1767, the confederates werereduced 
to extreme difficulties We leam from the vakils of Jai- 
prakas Malla, Chief of Kathmandu, (statement before Cap- 
tain Kinloch, taken down in June, 1767),’ that in the course 
of a five years war against their master, “the said Goorha 
Rajah has taken ten principalities, and Possession of all his 
Country, having now only the Towns of Cutmandoo his own 
Residence, Patan, Baudgon (sic ) & Zeemy all closely block- 
aded, by which he took all the others, some of whom held 
out two, & others three years The conquest of the 
parganas of Lamboo and Tassey, the two chief granary 
districts, reduced the Rajas to sore straits, and “ the four 
Cities are so closely beset, that it is with the greatest Difficulty 
even a Letter can pass between them 

Under these circumstances, the Newar Chiefs naturally 
turned to external aid, following the Muckwanpur precedent 
Anticipating their appeal to the British, Pnthvi Narayan 
tried to avert foreign intervention foT we find T Rumbold, 
the Chief of Patna, reporting that “ the Goorcully 
Rajah is so very apprehensive of our assisting the 
Napaul Rajah, that 1 had a Letter from him the other day, 
desiring he might be allowed to visit me at Patna, & that 
Protection might be afforded him ’ 8 Meanwhile on April 5 
1767, Golding, who had been posted at Betteah as Resident 
some tune before March 1 8 (see Rumbold s letter of that date 
in the Select Committee Proceedings of March 27, 1767) 
had a conversation " with a person who had arrived from 
Nipfd for the purpose of soliciting, on the part of the Rajah 

5 Select Committee Proeeeriinsr J 0 I 7 21 1767 , 

* Rambotd to Voreltt, April 18 1767 in Select Committee Prteeedingr ol Apri XI 
1767 
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21, 1767, though the instructions which accompanied the 
orders were extremely careful and cautious. J4 On August 6, 
Rumbold reported that Kinloch was ready for the enterprise 
and that Prithvi Narayan had at last “returned a very evasive 
and insolent answer’’ to the ultimatum, sending at the same 
time “ a vakeel to Patna for the purpose of demanding in his 
name the Bettea country on pretence of its having formerly 
belonged to his family ” 3C The Court of Directors was 
informed of Kinloch s expedition to Nepal in the Letter of 
September 25, 1767 (Paras 9 and 10), together with the 
reasons for the enterprise which might have seemed “foreign 
to the spirit of that System of Politics whereby we' proposed 
regulating our Conduct.” 

Kinloch* s campaign of course proved to be a failure. 
On December 11, 1767, Verelst placed before the Select 
Committee his correspondence with Rumbold and Kmloch’s 
letters to the same gentleman from which it appeared that 
to attempt proceeding further, “without being supported by a 
strong Reinforcement would serve only to expose the Troops 
to the Danger of perishing by Famine and the Sword ” lc 
Reinforcement being difficult on account of the repeated 
demands on Bengal from “the Gentlemen at Fort. S George,” 
the Committee ordered Kinloch’s recall from Nepal, though 
the retention of the lands occupied by him on the borders 
of the Betteah country was recommended, if it could be 
managed without risk or expense. The Committee was 
inclined to think, so Rumbold was informed, that the 
failure of the expedition was due to “some Misconduct in 
t e officer, or Forgery m the Letters & Informations given 
jou y the Vaqueel & Faquir. It also suspected looseness 
ot discipline and Rumbold was enjoined to make the 

" Se,cct Committee Proceedings, Vol 13, pp 244-245 

18 Long, op cif < 

16 Select Committee Proceedings, Vol , 13, p 455 
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strictest enquiry 17 The news of Kmloch’ s failure was duly 
conveyed to the Directors in the General Letter to Court, of 
December 16, 1767 (Para 9) 

On December 19, 1767, Rumbold reported from Patna ”* 
his opinion about the causes of the failure He admitted 
that the Nepalese report had given too rosy a picture of the 
ease of an advance mto Nepal, but the failure of provisions, 
he thought, was the main reason for the English dis- 
comfiture Kmloch had reached “ the Fort of Hanapore 
within sixteen Coss of the principal city ’ ’ but the weather 
proved remarkably unfavourable and the bridge across a 
river which tiarred his way was swept away by the rush 
of water following 1 ‘ violent heavy rain Rear attacks by 
the hillmen caused panic among the coolies carrying gram 
who “would frequently in the night make off leaving the 
burthens ’ Rains continued many days and sepoys fell 
sick or began to mutiny Rumbold thus attnbuted Km 
loch's failure to misfortune and warmly defended him who 
had 1 behaved with the Fortitude and resolution of a good 
Officer-” He had also occupied 18 all the country between 
Betteah and the hills, a land which, it was reported, “ now 
yields to the Goorka Rajah nearly a Lank of Rupees 
yearly and he is from thence supplied with gram He 
had reduced every fort in this region (two of w i , 
and Tulahaut, were very strong) and this conquest w 
" prevent incursions into the Betteah Country w 
quently to suffer from the Hill people,” " J 

Fir Timbers which grow m plenty on the hldls a J 
Rumbold feared that the recall of Kudoch would on^ 
increase the Gurkha msolence and enclosed an 
from Kmloch himself " from Pm» Fort mw __ ^ of 

that Bara, Pirsa and the netghbounng tract 

„ , ,, ,«J57 it /Wi. V<A» PP- 7 n 

ir Select Committee Proceeding*, VoL 13 PP 3 1766 . 

»lbld VoL 15 PP |3-l5-Ro»boH.^oI>i n «3 

n Ibid pp 15-16. 
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13 Pergunnahs — besides some villages the Courant Rajah 
is m possession of” and the region was so fertile that 
“proper improvement might make them yield Ten Laaks 
per Annum.” 

The Select Committee was unmoved by this special 
pleading and pointed out that Kinloch had deviated fiom 
his instructions and this “might possibly have occasioned 
the want of provisions ” which baffled him. “ A too hasty 
and impudent progress ” had brought on failure. The newly 
acquired district was to be retained of course, to reimburse 
if possible “the Company the Charges of the Expedition, 1 ’ 
but Kinloch was to be relieved of his command and to appear 
before a Court of Enquiry. 20 

Meanwhile, Kinloch in a letter 21 to Rumbold from Barra 
on Christmas Day, 1767, had expressed the greatest concern 
at the likelihood of being recalled He was merely “ five 
days march from Napaul only three of which is amongst 
the Hills and was sure of a victory as soon as he emerged 
into the Valley. He was convinced that “ the two great 
Evils by which 1 suffered Rain and the want of gram will 
now be removed. The Gurkha army would be increased 
fourfold on the fall of the four cities for all the hill people 
would then have to join the conqueror and consequently 
English help for the confederate lajas now was absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, English retreat would confirm the bad 
impression produced on the Gurkhas by “ that unhappy 
affiair of Sidley which has put them m Possession of above , 
100 Stand of our Arms.” Kinloch naturally ventured to* 
remark also that my own honor obliges me to wish it in 
my power to put an end to the work I have begun ’ * On 
January 28, 1768, Rumbold, 22 while forwarding the above 
letter of Kinloch, warmly defended his conduct irt pushmg 

20 Select Committee Proceedings — Vol 15, pp 17-18 

21 Ibid , pp 126- 132 

22 Ibid , pp 122-126 
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from Janakpur to Siddley on the assurance of a plentiful supply 
of provisions “from the man who undertook to provide Gram 
for the Detachment and follow him there From Siddley, 
Kinloch had pushed forward in the expectation of reaching 
Nepal in five days in which attempt he would have suc- 
ceeded but for unlucky circumstances Lke bad weather and 
“the timidity of the Bazar People, and “bad behaviour 
of the sepoys ” It was then that Kinloch had fallen back 
on Janakpur In consideration of all this, Rumbold in 
formed the Select Committee that he had taken the liberty 
of vindicating Kinloch s conduct again “before 1 put your 
orders m execution 

Rumbold gained his mam point, for the Select Committee 
wrote him back on February 10, 1768, that “as you have 
now given us such positive assurances, that a vanety of 
unavoidable occurrences alone occasioned the Miscamage 
of that Enterprize — we shall remain satisfied with regard 
to Captain Kinloch s conduct, and hereby revoke the order 
relating to him under date the 12th Ulto ” Thus ended 
the ill-fated first English expedition against Nepal but 
the commander had at least escaped the dishonour of trial by 


a Court of Enquiry 

A second expedition, however, was already under con 
templation "The Choudind Raja, Coran Sine ’ (Karam 
Singh Deo) “whose Hills he to the Eastward of NeypaLl, 
who was first cousin of the dispossessed and imprison 


Raja of Muckwanpur, had proposed to Kinl a junction 
between his force and the English detachment an 
Jas Logan “ up to his Capital m the Hills ' e 

terms of this CoahUon 11 On December 25, t 
ing reported to Rumbold that “Rajah Jil , 

has now made an offer of conducting our Troops through 


13 Select Committee Proceeding** VoL 15 p 75 

« O C. 1 of October 31 1769 
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his own country should they propose a second attempt’* 
and that “he is master of the Hills for a long way almost 
as far as Navocot-Pertaram’s (sic.) chief City and the other 
Rajahs are so nearly connected with him that they would 
immediately follow his example.” 25 Golding wrote again 
on January 3, 1 768, that this raja wanted to know whether 
“his assistance would be accepted of” adding that “it was 
m his power to bring over many other Rajahs to his Party.” 20 
Kinloch himself firmly believed that he could still make 
as many allies in the neighbouring rajas as he could wish 
if only “the Gentlemen in Calcutta came to some Determi- 
nation.” On the strength of these letters, Rumbold recom- 
mended 27 a second expedition which he thought would be 
materially helped by Kinloch ’s occupation of the lowlands 
beyond Betteah. The season was now more favourable 
and Kinloch had gained valuable experience while the 
hill lajas were all secretly hostile to the Gurkha power. 
The Gurkhas themselves were apprehensive of the 
English advance, so much so that the Commander of 
their forces, Keer Smg, had addressed a letter to Kinloch m 
which he expressed concern at having received no answer to 
his five petitions, adding that we stand handbound at your 
Mercy ” and “ Our Rajah awaits yr pleasure. ” 28 

The Select Committee felt naturally tempted “ to make a 
second attempt for the relief of the Napaul Rajah ” and on 
Feburary 10, 1768, asked Rumbold “to inform us the 

Number of Troops you judge sufficient to Ensure the greatest 
probability of Success. 20 Rumbold, who had come down 
to Calcutta, reported from there on Feburary 15, that in his 
opinion “one complete Battalion besides five or six 

25 Select Committee Proceedings, Vol 15, p 132 

2G Ibid , p 133 ! 

21 Ibid , pp 124-125 

23 Ibid , p 134 , 

29 Ibid., p 75. 
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Companies ’ would be absolutely necessary besides r ‘ a few 
more Artillery men for the Guns He delivered to Verelst 
some plans sent by Kinloch " showing the Route he intends 
to take * In view, however, of the requirements of Madras 
communicated in the secret letter of January 9, 1768, the 
Select Committee thought that the force estimated as necessary 
by Rumbold was too considerable to be spared and “Prudence 
directs that a second enterpnze be for the present 
postponed ’ Kinloch was accordingly directed merely “to 
remain with his present Force to secure the countries newly 
acquired Thus the idea of the second expedition against 
the Gurkhas was dropped for the time being 

The expectation of ample compensation for the military 
failure from the retention of the lowlands beyond Betteah was 
also doomed to disappointment On November 11, 1768, 
the Court of Directors enquired whether the lands taken from 
the Gurkha Raja had “ answered your Expectations ” 
Rumbold wrote on July 17, 1769, however that the culti 
vahon of the occupied region was being neglected by the ryots 
" owing to the interruption of the Hill people who continu- 
ally make incursions and destroy whatever they find The 
Country is so unhealthy that Our sepoys could not continue 
there during the Rams ’ The total collection amounted 
to only Rs 20,400, nine thousand from Janakpur, the rest 
from Barra But the possession of the lowlands had at any 
rate secured the collections in Betteah which had su er 
greatly before the Goorka a people coming down from 
Hills ° The explanations of Rumbold for the poor mcome 
derived from the occupied territory were duly conveye 
the Directors in the Public General Letter to Court on p 
her 30, 1769 (Para 45) 

» SolootCommlttooPiocMdliis. VoL 15 pp. '50-151 

* ftU. p 152. 

* Ibid. VoL 23 pp 151 152. 

“ [bid., VoL 16 p 428 
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The 3 condition of Kinloch’s army was also found to be 
deplorable when it was at last withdrawn from the 
frontier. Colonel Smith on reviewing the Second Brigade 
at Bankipur found the Eighth Battalion “ very deficient 
in Discipline and the Tenth totally unfit for Service ” 
He added that “ of the eighteen Companies of Brigade 
Sepoys, sent on the Napaul Expedition, these are all that 
remain.” 84 Kinloch himself was dead by this time. 86 The 
desire of the Directors to renew the Nepal trade, expressed in 
the Public Letter from Court, March 16, 1768 (Para. 41) also 
remained unfulfilled and in 1 774 Bogle, in his Tibetan journey, 
had to explore other routes to the north as the Gurkhas 
barred the road via Nepal. 

Even apart from the Gurkhas, the northern frontier lands 
caused much anxiety to the English. Sir Robert Barker, 
Colonel of the third Brigade at Patna, was informed on Decem- 
ber 19, 1765, of “ the necessity of immediately reducing to 
obedience the rebellious Zemindars ” and that “ Naram Sing 
will probably return to his duty when his Forts are demolish- 
ed 0 Barker carried out orders but was directed on 
February 10, 1766, to spare the fort of Takarry, “ on account 
of its advantageous situation upon the frontiers ” 8? The 
Court was informed on March 24, 1766, that Barker had 
succeeded in “demolishing forts and reducing the turbulent 
zemindars m the Betteah country. ” 88 On April 30, 1767, 
the Select Committee approved of Rumbold’s action in detach- 
ing Captain Wilding with a force to clear the “ Sircar Serang 
Country. This had been rendered necessary by the incursion 
of a body of 5,000 Smnasses The Sannyasis had overcome 
two companies of sepoys under a serjeant, by standing their 

31 Select Committee Proceedings, Vol 14, p 643 
33 Ibtd,p 645 
'<> /fcid.Vol 22, P 69 
3 ' /fcid.Vol II, p 5 

Select Committee Press List, n 276 
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ground till the sepoys had fired away their ammunition * 
On March 13, 1768, Raja Shitab Rai wrote that the whole 
of Sartor Saran was in confusion owing to the insurrection of 
Fate Shah, Zemindar of Halsipur and the resistance of the 
fort of Tuppah-Newan 10 Shitab Rai, on Apnl 16, 1768, 
reported that Wilding, who was besieging Tiloor, had captured 
Halsipur, but the hillmen in large numbers were dispersing 
themselves in parties over the plains plundering and laying 
waste the country of Tirhut 41 By Apnl 29, however, Wild 
ing, according to Shitab Rai, had at least mastered the 
Halsipur rebellion which the zemindar had started with the 
help of “ the wandenng mendicants called Naggis *’ The 
facts mentioned above illustrate to a large extent the unsettled 
conditions near the northern frontier of the dominions 
managed by the Company 

In 1930, attention was drawn by the present wnter to the 
Logan mission to Nepal 15 Surgeon Jas Logan 8 departure 
for Nepal was announced in the Public Letter to the Court, 
dated January 25, 1770 (Para 42) Dr Chattexji in his paper 
menUoned at the outset supposes that Logan s task was to 
placate the Gurkhas ruffled by the English intervention in 
1 767, and to establish commercial relations with them 1 his 
view is, of course, supported by the two letters to nl 
Narayan, dated November 13, 1769, which Logan earned 
But a close study reveals the fact that the mission was not so 
very innocent after all Logan 8 own memoran um 
of October 13, 1769) states that Jaiprakas Malla, after the 
fall of Kathmandu, ” is now either Coop d up m a sUong 


B Select Committee Ptoceedir.pl Vot 13 PP 1^9 203 
“ Calender of Peralen Corre.poodrr.ee, Vol II No 85 °- 
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hold, or has retired into Tibett, where he has some Territory 
and a friend and Protector in the Goora, or white, Lama, 
the Pontiff of Laissah, ” (sic.). Logan offered to undertake 

to find him out and personally confer with him. In Logan’s 
opinion, a small force was sufficient to restore him as his old 
subjects were still attached to him. He also thought that, 
after what had already happened, to abandon Jaiprakas 
Malla would give “ a bad Impression of the English in these 
parts ” and also that the overthrow of Gurkha power “ may 
be Effected more easily now in Concert with Juyper Cuss and 
his Connections, than it can be afterwards without them ” 
Friendly relations of the Company with Prithvi Narayan on 
the other hand were likely to offend the Lama “ whom he 
has provoked beyond all hopes of reconciliation, by Plunder- 
ing the Rich Temples of his votaries in Neypall. ” Logan 
also observed that such penetration as he suggested had been 
accomplished before and therefore, he presumed, might 
be done again The Board not merely permitted Logan 
to undertake the journey “as he proposed .” 45 Two 
letters were also given him to carry to Raja Jasa 
Goshmal— another Malla again— recalling “.the assist- 
ance which the English rendered to him m the past,” 
emphasising that their attitude towards him remains 
unchanged,” and promising him that if he “in return 
for assistance received, opens up trade with these 
provinces, the English will grant him ample support.” 
The Raja is also exhorted to be sincere for “whatever plan 
is decided upon by the Raja and Mr. Logan, will be 
communicated to the writer and the other English sardars .” 46 
Logan carried another letter 17 to Goran Sen, Raja of 
Chaudand (obviously the same as Coran Sine, the Choudmd 

aja of Logan s memorandum) who had negotiated with 

45 Public Body Sheets, October 31, 1769 

^ ?, al J en t r r f , P T ian Corres P° ndence . Vol II, Nos 1681, 1683. 
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Kinloch and from whom, Logan thought, ‘‘provided my 
business is unfavourable to the Goorka, 1 ra pretty sure of a 
hearty welcome *’ Similar letters 13 were addressed to five 
other hill rajas and obviously Logan wasbeing sent, therefore, 
to explore the possibilities of a new confederacy against the 
Gurkhas Here we lose sight of James Logan who had no 
tangible success It is just possible that Bogle s remark 
that the Gurkha Rn) informed the Tashai Lama that a 
Finngi was being sent back from Nepal had reference to 
this enterprise “ 

But the frontier had hardly settled down yet Kirk- 
patrick refers to the intrigues at Benares of the fugitive 
Abdhoot Singh, son of the unfortunate Ranjit Malla of 
Bhatgaon, to engage the British in measures for reinstating 
himself Again, at the other end of the Nepal frontier, 
the Company had already come in contact with the affairs 
of Morung, the tract in the border between the Kusi 
and the Teesla ' Mahomed Rcza Khan is known to 
have suggested its reduction v3 to obedience and the 
extension of the frontier near Purnea to the hills, the 
latter being the natural boundary of Bengal Kamdat 
Singh, the Raja of Morung, claimed, however, that 
“at no time whatever has he paid either rent or peshkash 
to anyone ' for hi3 principality consisUng of the districts 
of Bejpur, Amorpur and Mnkwanpur extending from Bhutan 
to Nepal and from Purnea to Tirhut and Bettiah e 

Raja also asserted that even the country of Bhatgaon was 
formerly under his father 8 jurisdiction but the xamin or 
there had become independent with the help of e J 


"O C I of October 31 1769 
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of Sikkim who possessed the district of Bhutan. ” In 
1765-1766, Kamdat Singh was persuaded by his ministers 
Budh Karan and Ajit Ray to stage an attempt at recovery 
of his ancestral domains with a body of troops mostly natives 
of Purnea and Tirhut. The ministers were dismissed by 
him for their intrigues with these troops and in revenge 
“they formed a design of assassinating or imprisoning him” 
and setting up his four -year-old son in his place. They 
caused a rising of the disbanded troops who drove Kamdat 
Singh to Purnea to seek the protection of the faujdar Suchit 
Ram. Upon this the Nawab sent “ Rao Arjan Singh with 
a parwana of encouragement to fetch him . ” 64 

On February 12, 1767, Raja Kamdat Singh of Morung 
was reported by Mahomed Reza Khan to have reached 
Nawabganj, 60 and the next day he was directed to send the 
Raja to Calcutta. 60 Kamdat reached Murshidabad by 
February 23, and was given “a Khalat to encourage him ” 
but Mahomed Reza Khan added that being an inhabitant 
of the hills, he is very unpolished, and also ignorant of the 
country language.” 67 Indisposition preventing the Raja 
from undergoing the fatigues of a land journey, ’ ’ he 
proceeded to Calcutta by water on February 26, attended 
by Harkishan Das. 68 At Calcutta, Kamdat Singh appealed 
for a body of troops to recover his territories, promismg to 
bear the cost of the expedition. 60 No help, however, was 
forthcoming and Mahomed Reza Khan was informed on 
March 30, 1767, that “the Raja of Morung is so much 
indisposed that the Governor has decided to send him back 
to Murshidabad. ” 60 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol II, No 233 
66 Ibid , Vol II, No 44 
55 Ibid , Vol II, No 51 
57 Ibid , No 85 
53 Ibid , Nos 98 and 174 
69 Ibid , No 233 
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This was not the end of the Morung episode The Raja, 
when he was not granted “ the aid of two or three 
companies of sepoys, returned to Morung and merely with 
the help of '“an ill armed rabble of about two thousand 
men ” recovered the flat portion of his country, the rebel 
Dewan Budh Karan falling back on the hills In July, 
1 769, the Raja however was assassinated by his own troops 
and the murder was of course “ generally ascribed to the 
artifice of the Dcwan Kamdat Singh ("Kham Dull 
Sain’ ) was succeeded by “the next male heir of the family 
— His uncle Rcgonnut Sam ' but the Dewan coming out 
from his retreat obliged Raja Raghunath Singh to seek 
English protection in his turn n Writing from Pumea on 
Apnl 4, 1770, Ducarel, “ the Supravisor of Pumea report- 
ed to Becher, the Resident at the Darbar, that the Dewan 
Budh Karan s disorderly troops were plundering the frontier 
region putting the inhabitants to (light He pointed out that 
civil strife in the Morung would always subject the frontier 
tracts to depredations while if that country established a firm 
strong government, it would ‘‘draw from us great part of 
our ryotts and must affect the revenues of the frontier 
purgunnahs The way out of the difficulty was obviously 
to take advantage of an opportunity to obtain Every degree 
of influence in the Morung Country c 

Ducarel thought that four companies of sepoys would 
enough to secure Raghunath 8 restoraUon ns his predecessor 
had maintained his ground against the Dewan for two 
three years with about two thousand of the most disor y 
troops unprovided with firearms After driving the 
to the hills, the Government might take over the manog 
ment of the liberated region and of the orests o 
timbers, ’ stationing sepoys ‘ ‘ m two or three p ees t 
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the incursions of the mountaineers and influencing the latter 
through controlling all their grain supply from the flat 
country. It was at any rate common prudence to give the. 
Raja “ such small assistance as may enable him. at least to 
divide the country with the Dewan, ’’ and to constitute a 
barrier to raids from the hills. Ducarel further added that 
the occupation of the Morung country would have the 
additional advantage of “ commanding all the boats, gauts 
and passages of the Cossy river which is not fordable at any 
time of the year . ’ ’ This would * 4 prevent any further 
incursions of the Sinnosses or other disorderly people into 
Bengal whose route after they cross the Cossy river lays 
through the flat Country between the Company’s jurisdiction 
and the hills, so that “ a proper distribution of troops along 
the bank of the Cossy river might preserve all the Eastern 
part of Bengal from the ravages of horse or the attempt or 
(sic.) irregular forces. ” 68 

The Select Committee instructed 04 the Resident * ‘ to secure 
our own frontier from the mioads of Either party by detach- 
ing a force for that purpose and the President to “ write to 
the Dewan of Morung in such a style as may check his in- 
solence and compel him to a cessation of those ravages which 
his troops have committed on the borders of Purnea.” If an 
actual intervention in Morung became necessary, “'the Com- 
mittee will then take into consideration the most Eligible and 
permanent metnod of settling that country.’’ And there the 
Morung affair rested for the next three years. 

On May 21, 1771, Keighly of Darbhanga drew attention 
to the situation in the Tatar Parganas bounded by Cham- 
paran, Purnea, the Gandak and the Tenana. The Patna 
Council suggested to Cartier on June 25, 1771 , that the Par- 
ganas which m the Mughul days belonged -to the Tirhut 

53 Select Committee Proceedings. Vol 17, pp 187-189 
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Sircar and which the Gurkhas had conquered from the 
Muckwanpur Raj might now be occupied This would 
however mean a rupture with the Gurkhas and require an 
invasion of Nepal or at least the stationing of two battalions 
of sepoys on the Bcttcah and Tirhut frontier The Board at 
Calcutta in response to the Patna letter demanded more 
detailed information rJ In due course it received a report 
from Raja Shitab Rai The Tatar Porganas consisted of 23 
mahals together with Janakpur and their previous history was 
described in the report In 1175 AH, Prithvi Narayan 
occupied this tract where a collector on behalf of the Govern- 
ment had resided for about five years since Mir Kasim s ill- 
fated expedition against the Gurkhas Kinloch drove the 
Gurkhas out from the Parganas and Golding placed collectors 
therein but after Kinloch s withdrawal they were reoccupied 
by the Gurkhn Raj Prithvi Narayan ngreed however to pay 
a tribute of 72,500 rupees in elephants at the customary 
rate for this region " 

The Board resolved on this occasion not to take the olfen 
sive against Prithvi Narayan “ from the Rajah s known 
activity and the situation of his Country m an Expedibon 
against him it is to be expected he would give us much 
trouble " The claim to the Tatar Parganas was not to be 
entirely dropped however, and was to be revived if the 
customary tribute for the tract was not paid, or if the 
Gurkhas committed hostilities m this direction 

In 1772, there was anolhor chance of a clash with 
Prithvi Narayan The Board had sent up in 1 770 Messrs 
Peacock and Christie to secure timber from Morung 
Peaco' k proceeded towards West Morung of which country 


u to Con* 1771 pp 119 123 
* tl« PP 147 153 

V See tho document* printed by the pre*ent writer In 

1932 t Serial No 67) 
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he had some knowledge. He wrote to Raja Coran Sing 
(Logan’s Choudind Raja, obviously) and got a favourable 
answer from him. Peacock then went up via Nawabgunj 
to Nautpore in January, 1772, and had an interview with 
Coran Sing, when he “ got leave to explore the whole 
Country.” He was given the “ sole Grant for Cutting Firs 
and other Wood on Account of the Hon’ble Company, in the 
Amerpore Morong ” from “ Condar Sing Rajah of the 
Morung Country.” (West Morung apparently was distinct 
from Eastern Morung) Condar Sing or Coran Sine had' not 
forgotten his antipathy to the Gurkhas. Peacock received a 
letter from him m the summer of 1 772 in which the Raja 
reminded him that ‘ ‘ when you visited me at Chunra I in- 
formed you of the ill Conduct of the people of the East who 
had seized 10 or 15 Villages belonging to me.” “The Vac- 
keels of 24 Rajahs, he added, “ & others came and repre- 
sented That Gorikah had killed the Rajah of Nypaul (Jai- 
prakas Malla ?). “If you have Gorikah punished and the 
Zemmdary given to the Cousin of the Deceased (a pretender, 
obviously, to the Nepal chieftaincy) it will be praiseworthy.’ ’ 
The Raja proceeded to inform Peacock that he wanted to 

send “30,000 or 25,000 Archers thro’ the Hills and 1,000 

or 1,500 Horse and Tellmgahs on Water Carriage by the 
Borders of the Hills ’’ He actually sent some forces to Nepal 
“to assist the Rajah ” (the pretender ?) but “ Mr Keighly, 
Chief of Durbungah, received Gorekha’s Vizir not to suffer 
my Troops to enter the Country. My Troops had nearly 
reached Gorekah, Mr. Keighly sent his to oppose them ” 
To avoid a clash the Raja recalled his men, and he now 
appealed to Peacock to ‘ ‘ bring a perwannah to the people of 
the Eastto give up the Villages they have seized and another 
to Mr. Keighly that he may never impede the marching of 
my Troops to Neypaul.” The Raja asked the Company to 
assist him “ with Horses and Artillery ” and proposed a joint . 
expedition in which he promised provisions and a passage 
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“ thro such Roads that they shall undergo no Hardship 
He concluded his letter fervently by remarking that 
“Gorekha is a great Tyrant To punish him will 
be a good Deed in the Eyes of God ’ The Company how- 
ever was not to be moved from its cautious policy and here 
we lose sight of Coran Sine, who must have been an invete- 
rate enemy of Pnthvi Narayan 

In 1773, East Morung again comes into the picture The 
treacherous dcu)an Budh Karan was not allowed to enjoy his 
hard-won authority in that region for long Pnthvi Narayan, 
who had now firmly established himself in Nepal proper, was 
casting his eyes on the nch region of the Morung As a 
precautionary step, he sent two vakils, Parsodh Pandit and 
Aka Misar to the Governor with a letter on May 27, 1773 “ 
He proposed to send a force to punish Budh Karan who had 
usurped the countries of Amirpur and Bijepur which were in 
the possession of his “brother Kamdat Singh ’ He request 
ed the Company to instruct the Chief of Pumeah “not to give 
any assistance to the Diwan ’ He also promised if he 
succeeded in punishing the Dewan to send to the Governor 
" merchandize and curiosities ’ There was also a letter at 
the same time from “ Deota Sahai Diwan of Raja Pirthi 
Narayan Singh ' to the same effect ” The Gurkha vakils 
saw the Governor “ just at the time of his leaving for 
Benares and were asked 1 ‘ to meet him at Patna, which they 
never did ’ This we learn from a letter addressed to 
Pnthvi Narayan on October 30, 1773,” which further request 
cd him to send reliable representatives and to take steps to 
prevent the depredations committed every year in Bengal by 
Sannyasis who came from Nepal The letter was accom 
panied by another to the Gurkha dewan (who is now called 
Abhiman Singh) with the same purport 

11 Calendar of Prtelan Correspondence Vo! IV No 333, 

a Ibid, No 334 a Ibid No 60Z 

" Ibid. No 601 U Ibid , No 763 Jen 14 1774 

212— 129CB 
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In reply to the above, Prithvi Narayan wrote that a VaJ^il 
vn* being sent to the British, possibly Abhiman Singh him- 
self He announced that the Dewan Budh Karan was in 
Hight and had escaped to Bijepur which the Raja was pre- 
pared to seize Prithvi Narayan regretted that he could not 
prevent the tannycisis from crossing the Gandak which was 
latch included in Betleah, adding however craftily that he 
v,a^ “prepared to extend his possessions in that direction” 
if permitted, m which ca<=e “the sannyasis will never be able 
to cro^s the river ” He reminded the Governor in this con- 
nection that “at the instance of Vansittart he had once 
severely punished the sanyasis for plundering an English 

factorv 

•/ 


Pritln 1 Narayan s conquest of Morung proceeded apace. 
B} August 10, 1774, the Governor was writing to him 70 in 
protest against (he Gurkha occupation of Bijepur and Amir- 
pur and demanding the evacuation of those places “ both of 
which are parts of the province of Bengal.” This letter 
Hso made a reference to the reply, which, it was reported, 
v.es handed over to the Gurkha VaJiil. Calmly ignoring the 
p.otcot, Prithvi Narayan wrote back' 1 that “ Makwanpur 
together with Amirpur and Bajitpur (sic.) formerly under the 
author it v of Raja Kamdat Singh have now come under his 
po b„ssion. He now requested a “ sanad under the seal 

and signature of the Governor for those places ” for which a 
nnrr nould be paid. 


B't: the lull rajas were in great alarm Raja A, it Singh 
V. ,< wnting by NWember 12, 1774, 71 that Budh Karan had 
, _ n P rotectl °n m the Company’s territory and 

.. , ' 1 ri '> ar t after seizing the lands formerly under 

n Ji and another raja intended to reduce more 
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countries Ajit Singh, between whom and Captain Fullerton 
“ a friendly correspondence has taken place, ’ suggested 
British help to Budh Karan against the common enemy and 
offered his own co-operation in an expedition to punish the 
Gurkha two of whose garrisons he had already reduced In 
return for English assistance, Apt Singh was ready to present 
the Governor General with 200 tanyans or strong hill pomes 
Another chief, Raja Partab Singh who is described in one 
place as the “ infant raja of Morung ’’ (and who might have 
belonged to the house of Kamdat Singh m the east or to that 
of Coran Sine in the west) complained n that Pnthvi Narayan 
had seized his territory and imprisoned his brother in law, and 
so he requested British help for his restoration Partab Singh 
had fled to Nawabgunj in the vam hope of meeting Peacock 
there (this seems to indicate his connection with Coran Sine, 
Peacocks patron) On February 2, 1775, Demon Achint 
Ray of Purneah was instructed to provide Partab Singh and 
his family with quarters and necessaries 17 Again, in Decern 
ber, 1 774, the Zamindar of Bajitpur (who said that he had 
been assured of the Company s support through his vaf^il at 
Dinajpur) reported' 7 ' the Gurkha occupation of his lands 
which had forced him to take refuge at Goraraara, a village 
dependant on Purneah This Zamindar was also a candidate 
for British assistance and promised to make an agreea e 


1 bandobast * on recovery of Bajitpur 

Meanwhile negoUations with Pnthvi Narayan were being 
carried on still A letter came from him” offenngjo the 
Company the revenue of Bajitpur on terms sun ar 
Muckwanpur The Gurkha Raja urged the Governor Cenem 

not to be ‘prejudiced against him by the nns-s.atemente of 

his enemies ' A Gurkha va k d was already at Dmajpur 


j Vet IV No I3S4 October II IOT 

1* Calendar of Peraiaii Coireapondeoce VoL IV 

« Hid No 1567 
*> Ibid No 1468 

t» 1 bid. No ,1443 November 28 1774 
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and another was being sent in the person of Dmanath Rao. 
In reply, Prithvi Narayan was informed on January 19, 
1 7 7 5 60 that the vakil who had come was not acquainted with 
the business and had no full powers This might have been 
part of a deliberate game played by the Gurkha conqueror. 
He had to be informed again on Februaiy 2, 1775, that no 
reply had been received to the previous letter and that he 
must send a Vakil to Mr. Henchman, Chief of Malda, to settle 
the Bajilpur matter. 

Fiom the official records described above some idea may 
thus be gleaned about Prithvi Narayan’s process of conquest 
of the hilly land and the teiai country all along the northern 
frontier of Bihar and Bengal. But the stormy career of the 
conqueroi was drawing to a close Two letters came from 
the new Raja of Nepal, 81 one announcing his father’s death 
and his own accession, the other expressing surprise at the 
British demand for the revenue of Morung. This had been 
the last acquisition of Prithvi Narayan and the Governor- 
General was notified of the appointment of Kirat Singh as 
Subaclai of Morung on November 20, 1775. 82 After this, 
things rapidly settled down along the northern frontier of’ the 
Company’s dominions. Pratap Singh, the Raja of Nepal, 
received also the formal congratulations of the Tashai Lama, 8£ 

so that relations between Nepal and Tibet also were becoming 
more normal. 

Under these circumstances, the last quarter of the 18th 
centurj did not, unlike the third, mark any very great activity 
along the Nepal frontier. But still it was not entirely event- 
less The Guikhas apparently invaded Tibet 64 and attacked 
Sikkim/ m 1 788. Tribute was exacted by them from Tibet, 
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as we learn from Kirkpatrick s book, pp 345 346 It was 
on this occasion that the Dalai Lama sent an embassy to 
Bengal " to which I drew attention in the Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, 1930 Cornwallis 
apparently administered a rebuff to the Tibetan embassy 
which was followed by a breakdown m the northern inter 
course In 1 790, the Gurkhas again penetrated Tibet and 
sacked many places “ This provoked, however, a Chinese 
counter intervention against the Gurkha invaders Duncan, the 
Resident at Benares, had concluded a commeraal treaty with 
Nepal in 1 792 w Probably on the strength of this, Nepal m 
her turn appealed for English help against China Cornwallis 
turned down " this application also as he had done the pre- 
vious Tibetan overture Kirkpatrick was sent, of course, on 
a mission of mediation, in 1792-1793, but evidently he came 
too late to produce much impression The Chinese closed the 
passes leading from Nepal to Tibet and blocked the Gurkha 
progress to the north The British had already blocked their 
southern expansion and Nepal, therefore, began to settle 
down within these limits 


» O C 27 of December 72. 17M 
17 MaiVKwn ■ BogU p ImIx. 
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Exhibition Catalogue 




1 


ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

I Excavations at Bangarh, Dt Dwajpur, 1938 39 

A Terra colla figurines, animal heads and toys 
(C 2nd Cent BC-C 1th Ccnl A D ) 

1 Terra cotta head with turban (ujnija) on 

2 Terra cotta head of a male figurine with turban 

(u$nba) on 

3 Torso of a female figunne 

4 Torso of a female figurine 

5 Fragment of female figurine 

6 Torso of a female figunne 

7 Head of male figurine 

8 Lower part of the head of a human figure 

9 Terra-cotta head of a ram 

10 Terra-cotta head of a bull 

1 1 Terra-cotta hen (rattle) 

12 Upper portion of toy bird (headless) (Mediaeval) 

13 Terra-cotta head of a monkey (Medieval) 

1 4 Terra-cotta animal figunne 

15 The upper arm of a terra-cotta human figure with 

the indication of upper garment 

16 Torso of a human figurine 

1 7 Terra-cotta animal figunne 

18 Terra-cotta animal figunne 

1 9 Lower part of a terra-cotta pquat figunne 

B Clay sealing and terra cotta medallions, etc 
1 Clay sealing 
213— I290B 
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2. - Terra-cotta medallion with the design of a cart 

3. Terra-cotta medallion with incised decoration on 

both sides 

4. Terra-cotta medallion with the figure of a peacock 

and flower. 

C. Coins 

1 . Punch-marked circular coin (silver) 

2. Punch-marked oblong coin (silver) 

3. Oblong cast coin (copper) 

4. Oblong cast com (copper). 

D. Metal objects 

1 . Copper stick 

2. Copper stick 

3. Pendant (lead). 

E. Miscellaneous objects 

1 . Two fragments of gold amulet 

2. A small ring of green paste 

3. Fragment of terra-cotta bangle with decorative 

design 

4. Fragment of a stone casket 

5. Terra-cotta plumbing bob. 

F. Different types of beads of stone and othei materials 

G. Different types of pottery 

1 . Jar 

2. Decorated 
3 Handled j\ 

4. Narrow-mouthed vace 

3. Narrow-mouthed vase 

6. Narrow-mouthed round vase 
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7 Small vase with a nb in the belly 

8 Vase wth prominent nb m the belly 

9 Miniature round vase 

10 Potters’ dabber 

1 1 Lamp 

12 Potsherd with incised decoration 

1 3 Black potsherd with incised circle 

14 Potsherd with granular design 


H 


Ornamental bricks o] different designs 

1 Elephant head * 

2 Two bricks forming part of the head of an elephant 

3 Fragment of a brick with the design of the head of 

n horse (?) within scroll 

4 Fragment of a bnck with the design of a deer and 

scroll 

5 Bnck with the design of the head of a bird 

6 Brick with the design of a human head 

7 Bnck with the design of a deer 

8 Fragment of a plaque with the leg of a human - 

figure 

9 Bnck with floral design 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Bnck with lozenge design 

Bnck with stepped pyramid design 

Bnck with the design of a part of lotus 

Bnck with wavy design 

Bnck with stepped design for cornice 

Bnck with floral design 


Brick with floral design 
Bnck with plant design 
Bnck with column design 
Bnck with column design 


ck in amalaka design 

igment of bnck with floral design 

igment of bnck with decorative design 
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II. Mathura Antiquities 
[ Puranchand Naha ? Collection] 

A. Teira-cotta toys and miscellaneous objects 
1 Miniature cart wheel. 

2. Round bead with five-point star ornament on two 
sides. 

3. Decorated cone (probably an ear ornament). 

4. Fragment of an ornament. 

3. A ring. 

6. A mould. 

7. A seal matrix. 

8. A fragment of a potsherd. 

B. Terra-cotta animal figurines 

9. Elephant head. 

10. Running fox. 

1 1 A mother elephant with baby. 

12. Fragment of an elephant with rider. 

13. Head of a monkey 

14. Ditto. 

13. Ditto. 

16. Ditto. 

C Terra-cotta human figures , figwines, torsoes, etc. 

17 A grotesque human head, with bulging eyes and 
prominent teeth. 

18. A head with flabby cheek. 

19. A head with sunken eyes and fleshy cheek. 

20. A head of a soldier with head-gear. 

21 . A head of a female figure with elaborate jewellery. 

22. A head of a female figure with cone-like hair. 


23. 

Ditto 

with coiled coiffure. 

24. 

Ditto 

with top knot. 

25 

Ditto. 


26. 

Ditto 

with a different type of 


top knot. 
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27 

28 

29 

30 
3! 

32 

33 

34 

35 


A small head with a high coiffure 
A head with hair tucked up on the right ear 
A head with hair arranged as a cone over the left ear 
A head with a string of bead over the forehead 
A nicely modelled bead 

D' tlc> with peculiar arrangement of hair 

A head wearing high head dress with sun-shade 

Ditto without sun shade 

Ditto with a jewelled 

ribbon round the head-dress 

36 A head wearing a low helmet 

37 A big head with a parted beard and twisted hair 

38 A big head with profusely adorned coiffure 

39 A slightly damaged standmg figure with a long 
necklace of beads 

[Note the Hellenistic influence m dress and modelling] 

40 A seated figure of two handed Ganefe — legs 


missing 

41 A female figure seated with folded knees 

42 Fragment of a fat bellied figure— seated in Euro- 
pean fashion 

43 Fragment of a female figure with raised right arm, 
m Hellenistic costume 

44 Fragment of a standing female figure wearing 
jewellery — legs only 

45 Fragment of a standing female figure with girdles 
feet missing 

46 Fragment of a dwarfish figure 

47 Ditto with queer face 

48 Upper fragment of a female figure with ear and 

neck ornaments . , 

49 Upper fragment of a female figure in low retie 

50 Ditto > ewellery 

5 1 Ditto 

52 Ditto 
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53 Torso of a profusely bejewelled female figure. 

54. Upper portion of a female figure with schematically 
arranged hair. 

55. Torso of a female figure. 

56. Fragment of a female figure wearing necklace and 
breast bands. 

57. Fragment of a female figure wearing necklace and 
breast-bands. 

58. Fragment of a female figure with elaborate jewellery. 

39. Ditto with drapery. 

60. Ditto. 

D Stone statuettes, reliefs, etc. 

61 Red sand-stone head. 

62. Ditto. 

63. Red sand-stone head with schematically arranged hair* 

64. Ditto 

65 Head under foliage decoration. 

66. Gaja-Laksmi. 

67. Fragment of a statuette in the round with the right 
hand raised and the left with a staff. 

68 Fragment of a human figure. 

69. Fragment of a red sand-stone relief panel with a 
male and a female figure. 

70 Fragment of a relief with a human figure and an 
animal 

III Terra-cotta Toys, Fragments of Animal and 
Human Figurines Lamp-stands, Jewellery, 

Beads, etc., from Situpalagarh, 
near Dhauli 

[B. N. Roy Collection ] 

1 . A toy duck. 

2 Toy Fantastic animal. 
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3 

Toy Fantastic animal 

4 

Fantastic bird with long neck and beak (vulture) 

5 

Toy bird 

6 

Fragment of a lamp-stand with attached lamp 

7 

Fragment of a lamp-stand 

8 

Small black pot 

9 

Fragment of a Saucer 

10 

Fragment of a human figure seated cross-legged 

11 

A terra-cotta locket with the bust of a human figure 

in relief 
12 

Ditto 

13 

Ditto, with an elephant in relief 

14 

Ditto with a dancing elephant in high relief 

15 

A toy stupa 

16 

Toy ring 

17-22 

Circular Ear studs 

23 26 

KamapOras 

27-28 

Peculiar ear ornament 

29 

Chessman-like ornament 

30-35 

Decorated cones 

36-39 

Decorated ear-rings 

40-41 

Pendants 

42-45 

Terra-cotta heads 

46-47 

Skin cleaners 

48-49 

Circular stone ear studs 

50 

Stone beads 


IV 


1 


Kiosk No 1 Sculptures from Sundarban 
S -W Bengal 

[Kahdas Dull Collection] 

Double-sided chakra with Vunu dancing™ Gamdn. 
from Sanshadaha (C M th Cent AJ>) 
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2. Six-handed Ganesa dancing on a lotus, from May da 

(C. 1 1 th Cent. A.D.). 

3. Visnu within a decorated niche r from Manirtat (C. 

10th Cent. A.D.). 

4. Sarasvati (feet and vina damaged) from lot No. 23 

near the sea (C 10th Cent. A.D ). 

3 Uma-Mahesvara, from Raidighi near the sea (C. 9th 
Cent. A D.). 

6. Decorated slab with Nrsimha killing Hiranyakasipu , 

from Kuldia (C 16th Cent AD.). 

7. Navagraha slab, from Kankandighi (C. 11th Cent. 

A D.). 

8. Visnu under snake hood, from Kakadwip (C. 12th 

Cent. A D.) 

9. Fragmentary figure of a Visnu with an inscribed 

pilaster on either side (C. 1 1th Cent A.D ). 

V. Kiosk No. 2, Sculptures from Bihar, 
Majority Mediaeval in date 

[■ Puranchand Nahai Collection ] 

1 Miniature st'upa with 4-seated Buddhas in decorative 
niches. 

2. Visnu, Ananta-sayin. 

3 Uma-Mahesvara 

4. Ditto. 

5. Visnu, standing, flanked by a male and a female 

figure. 

6 Uma-Mahesvara 

7. Headless U™s cemerl WIt h Karttikeya on lap (Bengal). 

8. Fragment * slab, 

9. Standing male iigure with staff and rosary. 

10. Manjusri, standing. 

I I . Female figure reclming, with Kartttkeya, Ganesa, etc., 
on top. 
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12 Crowned Buddha seated m Dhannachakra pravar 
tana MudrB under a decorated mete 

13 Standing figure of a boy from Sounpur, U P 
(C 6tb Cent AD) 

14 Pediment of a votive stupa with rows of Buddha 
figures 

1 5 Fragment of a Vnnu from Bengal 

16 Seated PadmapSm, inscribed 

1 7 Seated Ganeia 

18 Seated Buddha from Gandhara (C 2nd Cent 
AD) 

19 Buddha under a niche 

VI Kiosk No 3, Sculptures from Orissa— Ficures 
of Virala, Nayika, Mithuna, Yamuna, etc 

[Bircn Roy Collection] 


VII Terra cotta Objects, mostly Medi/eval, 
from Patna, Nalanda, etc 


[Puranchand Nahar Collection ] 

1 Fragment of a female figure with ear pendants and 
neck-collar (Bulandibag , C 1 st Cent AD) 

2 Buddha in BhOmispartamudrB made a shrme, wi 
two lines of inscription below and impression o a upa 


above , , 

3 Buddha in BhOmispariamudra inside a shrine, 

4 P Bodhisattva PadmapAni in LahlBsana, with impression 

^ T ] Budkin BhUnusparian.udm ms.de a shnn^ 

two Imes of inscnption below and figure of a 

6 Sun baked seal of trefod s ^ Jyfina Buddhist 

stupa m the centre flanked by 
214 1290B 
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divinites. Solar disc and Lunar crescent on either side of 
the topmost figure. 

7. Fragment of a human foot. 

8. Fragment of a seated Ganesa. 

9 Fragment of a seal, with two figures on the right, 
and traces of inscriptions (C. 8th Cent. A.D.). 

10. Fragment of a seal, with Vairochana in the centre 
with three other deities below, and traces of inscriptions 
(C. 8th Cent. A.D.). 

11-16. Terra-cotta seals from Nalanda. 

17. Votive tablet with chaitya. 

18. Four lamps in a square tablet with lamp-stand. 

19-20. Oil-lamps. 

21 Fragment of a vase with incised decoration. 

22. Jar 

23. Inkpot. 

24. Fragment of a decorated brick. 

25. Fragment of an elephant. 

VIII. Fragments of Human Figurines, Statuettes, etc. 
(from various parts of Northern India, mostly Mediaeval) 

\_P wanchand Nahar Collection ] 

1 . Standing figure of Visnu. 

,, f °f a female figure with curling hair, from 

Mathura (Late Gupta). 

, 3 ' Fragment ° f 3 head With jewelled hara and usmsa, 

from Mathura 

4. Small head with jewelled crown, from Mathura. 

X bmall head of Siva, from Mathura. 

6. Seated Buddha. 

7. Avalokitesvara. 
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8 Vnnu 

9 Upper fragment of a male figure 

10 Chsmunda (?) 

1 1 Head of Buddha, from U P 

12 Ditto 

13 Torso of a crowned figure 

14 Fragment of a lion, from Mathura (Early Kusana) 

1 5 Mother and child 

16 Fragment of a Nayihs figure 

17 Fragment of a female figure from Central India 

18 Vunu-patta slab, from Bengal 

19 Four-handed divinity 

20 ManasS, from Bengal 

IX Bigger Sculptures 
[Puranchand Nahar Collection] 

Bihar 

1 Four handed Srva with Pfirvatt — 6th century A D 

2 Two-handed figure of Jyestha seated crosslegged — 
7th century A D 

3 Standing figure of six handed Chandl — 8th century 

AD 

4 Standing figure of Visnu— 8th century A D 

5 Ditto — 9th century AD 

6 Standing Surya with two queens, attendants, etc 
9th century A D 

7 Two handed Bphaspati (damaged) 9th century 

AD 

8 Standing Buddha — 9th century A D 

9 Two-handed Surya standing on a lotus 9th century 
AD 

10 Standing Vi|nu — 9th century A D 
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1 1 . Standing Avalokitesvara — 9th century A.D. 

12. Buddha seated in Bhumisparsamudra — 10th century 
A.D. 

13. Six-handed Manjusri — 10th century A.D. 

14. Buddha seated in Dharmachakra-pravartana- 
mudra — 10 century A.D. 

15. Agni seated on ram, flames shown on the back- 
slab — 10th century A.D. 

16 Torso of Siva with jata-mukuta — 10th century A.D 

17. Standing Buddha — 11th centutry A.D. 

Bengal 

18. Surya from Kashipur (Sundarban) — c. 7th century 
A.D. 

19. Double-sided slab from Howrah district with Surya 
and Brahma — 10th century A.D. 

20. Visnu from Hooghly district* — c. 10th century A.D. 

21. Rsabhanatha from Sundarban — c. 10th century 
A.D. 

Ditto from Rajshahi district — c. 11th century 

A.D. 

23. Siva-Bhairava from Dmajpur district — c. 11th cen- 
tury A.D. 

24. Uma-Mahesvara from Rajshahi district— c. I Ith cen- 
tury A.D. 

25. Karttikeya from' Rajshahi district— c. 11th century 

A*L/ • 

26. Visnu from Murshidabad— 12th century A.D. 

27 . Ditto from Hooghly district— 1 2th century A.D. 

I 

X. Bronzes 

1 . Bronzes from Bengal. 

2. Bronzes from Orissa (B. N. Roy Collection). 
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3 Bronzes from Bihar (P C Nahar Collection 
A Two bronze figures of Buddha and one figure of UmS 
Mnhcivara (D C Sen Collection) 


*X1 Paintings 

[Puranchcmd Nahar Collection ] 
Portraits 


1 Pnthvrraj, the last Hindu King 

of Delhi 

2 Pnthvtraj, hunting tiger 

3 Mahmud of Ghazni 

4 Tomer Lane ( K S Nahar 

Collection) 

5 Timur Shah {K S Nahar 

Collection) 

6 Humayun 

7 Afcbar with Mansmgh, Bubal 

and Mullo Dupyaji 

8 Alcbar and Birbal 

9 Akbar and his Librarian 

10 Jahangir 

1 1 , Jahangir 

12 Jahangir and Nurjahan on 

horseback 

1 3 Aurangzib (K S Nahar 

Collection ) 

14 Princess Zebunmsa, daughter 

of Aurangzib 

1 5 Emperor Farrukhshiyar listening 


(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal— later phase) 

(Mughal— later phase) 
(Mughal — later phase) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Mughal— later phase) 
(Rajput) 

(Mughal — later phase) 
(Mughal) 

(Mughal— later phase) 
(Mughal) 


16 


(Mughal— later phase) 
Ahmad (K S Nahar Collec- phase ) 


to music 


tion) 


• Exhibits 

po-lbl. to raw ti. PAtoltaS wtutu* 10 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
3L 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
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Alikabar (Alamgir II ?) (K. S. 

Naha i Collection) ... (Mughal — later phase) 

Akbar II (K. S. Nahar Collec- 
tion) ... ... (Mughal — later phase) 

Ahmad Shah Durrani . . (Mughal) 

Salawat Jung ... (Rajput) 

Asfuddoulah, Nawab of Oudh 
Asfuddoulah, Nawab of Oudh (Lucknow) 

Wazid Ah Shah, Nawab of 


Oudh 

Prince Mohammed Mokeem, 
grandson of Tipu Sultan 
Nawab Kamaraddi Shah 
Munshi Sajai Kashid 
Raja Mansmgh and his Guru 
Birbal 

Maharaja Sardar Singh 
Maharao Ramsmgh 
Maharaja Sur singh of Bika- 
nir 

Maharaja Raysingh 
Jmabhakta Suri, a Jaina 
saint 

• • 

Portraits of Jaina Saints 
Prince on horseback 
A portrait 
A portrait 
A portrait 

A portrait (inscribed) 

A portrait bust 
A Rajput chief 
Portrait miniatures on ivory 
(6 portraits) 

Portrait miniatures on ivory 
(6 portraits) 


(Lucknow) 


(Mughal — later phase) 
(Mughal — later phase) 
(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 


(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Mughal — later phase) 
(Mughal — later phase) 
(Mughal) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 
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44 Portrait miniatures on ivory 

(5 portraits) 

45 Portrait painted on glass 

46 Portrait painted on glass 

(Nana Fadnavis?) 

47 Portrait pamted on glass 

48 Portrait painted on glass 

49 Portrait painted on glass 

Ragirfl Paintings 


50 Rsginl Jo^t (Kangra) 

51 RSginl Ksnads (Rajput) ~) 

52 Rsginl Meghamallara (Rajput) 

53 Rfigml Ksmoda (Rajput) 

54 Rsginl Kokubha (Rajput) 

55 Rsginl Patamofijarl (Rnjput) 

56 RaginlMslavI (Rajput) 

57 Rfiginl Poravl (Rajput) 

58 Rsginl Gunakcli (Rajput) 

59 Rag Panchama (Rajput) 

60 Rfig Gau^amallSra (Rajput) 


61 Rsginl Gurjan Meghamallsra(Rajput) 


62 Rfiginl KhSmbSja (Rajput) 

63 Rsginl Bhairavl (Rajput) 

64 Rag Deva-gSndhSra (Rajput) 

65 Rsginl Lolita (Rajput) 

66 RsginlVairSU (Rajput) 

67 Rag Vasanta (Rajput) 

68 Rsginl Malanakapachcbhi (?) (Rajput) 

69 Rsginl BibbSsa ( Ra JP ut ) 

70 Rag SrlragB (Rajput) 

71 Rsg Malakoia (Rajput) J 


Jam Paintings 

72, Twenty-four Tirthankaras 


K S Nahar 

Collection 
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73. Sameta Sikhara. 

74-79. Scenes from the lives of Jain 
Tirthankaras (from 
Kalpa-sutra) 

80. Indian Military Review ... (Rajput) 

81. Galta Ghat of Jaipur ... (Rajput) 


Specimans of Calligraphy 


82. 

Illuminated Calligraphy 


83. 

7 7 3 3 


84 

Illustrations from MS. 

(Persian) 

85. 

7 7 33 • . . 

(Persian) 

86. 

3 3 3 • • 

(Persian) 

87. 

3 • 3 3 ... 

(Persian) 

88. 

3 1 33 ... 

(Persian) 

89. 

>’ 3f 

(Persian) 


Scenes fiom the Shah 

Nama 

90 

Illustrations from the Shah 



Nama 

(Persian) 

91. 

’> 33 . 

(Persian) 

92. 

’* 33 

(Persian) 

93. 

>’ 33 (Rus'om 



Killing Azdaha) .. (Rajput) 


The Indian Months 


94. 

Jyaistha 

95 

^\sadha 

96 

Sravana 

97. 

1 t 

98. 

Pausa 

99. 

Chnitra 


(Rajput) 

•* 77 

. . . j , 

7 7 

)} 
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100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 
127 


A lady 

A saint attended by ladies 
Prince and Princess 

• » » 0 

A lady and her deer 
Dewali fireworks 
Evening — Prince on terrace 
Royal seraglio 
Hindu Cosmography 
Ganeia with Rddhi, Siddhi 
and attendants 
Rfima in the exile with Sits 
and Lahsmana 
Bharnta worshipping Rama s 
wooden sandals 
Prince and Pnncess in Holi 
festival 

Bathing scene 
Dhola Marwan (Hero lovers) 
Hara-Parvatl in Kailfisa 
A lady 

Sleeping lady and her lover 
A Yogini singing before a 
F^ajput Chief 
Hunting scene 
Bathing scene " 

A lady in toilet 
A lady worshipping 
A lady with a sword 
Stealing of lover 
K^na holding mount Govar 
dhana 

A lady With birds 
Prince and Pnncess listening 
to music 


(Persian) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal) 

(Mughal) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Rajput) 

(Kangra) 

(fCangra) 


215 — I290B 
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128. Toilet scene <.. ... (Kangra) 

129. A lady with her attendants. . . (Kangra) 
1 30 Painting on mica executed 

during the time of ^the 
East India Company — 

(a) Procession of the 

Goddess Kali. 

( b ) Elephant fight. 

(c) Hunting scene 


2 


CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES 
MUSEUM, NEW DELHI 

Four Wooden Tables from Niya, Central Asia 

Wood as Writing Material in Andent Central Asia 


Wood was the most commonly used material in Central 
Asia for writing on before the use of paper was known to the 
Chinese about the early 2nd century A D , and remained as 
the official writing material down to the end of the 3rd 
century A D Official documents and communications of a 
confidential nature are inscribed on double tablets, Wedge- 
shaped ’ or “ rectangular The test, written m lines 
parallel to the upper long side of the wedge, occupies e 

smoothened obverse of the under tablet and is P ro j“' r 

the covering tablet, which serves as an envelope enever 
the length of the communication required it, the writing was 
continued on the reverse of the covering tablet in su y 

that, with the latter turned back, tbe whole o 
be seen simultaneously The text on e w ® ^eh 
documents begins with MahanuaVa ma araya 
»— •' Hw Excellency 

rectangular tablets opens with a full f 

=a b, *. «■» »d «*. n» 2 t 

person entrusted with it are ^ upper piece of 

covenng tablet and near the j 0 daoo, meaning 

wedge-shaped tablet is the usual under tablet of 

" to be given to Ue -verse oMh ^ 

wedge thsped type betas the nsm , 

that of rectangular one is ordinarily 
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The tablets are encircled by a hemp string embedded in 
the clay seal packed into the rectangular socket cut on the 
upper tablet. This ingenious device insures the documents 
against unauthorised scrutiny and tampering and is analogous 
to the pre Bent-day sealing of letter-covers. 

Twigs, stick-like tablets, single rectangular and ia\h.ti- 
shaped tablets are used for memos, accounts and other un- 
important communications. The script most commonly 
used m the documents is Kharosthi and the language an 
early Prakrit, showing a considerable admixture of garbled 
Sanskrit terms. The elucidation of these records reveals the 
antiquarian interest possessed by many of these documents. 


3 

PATNA STATE, EASTERN STATES AGENCY 
I Copper corns 

1-14. Bull and Horseman type No legend. 

Probably belong to Ohmd . 1 4 

15-17 Bull and Horseman type. Alau-d-din 
Masud Shah (A.D. 1241-46). 

Legend Suntana. Sri Atachina , 

Other side — Sri Hamira ... 3 

18 22. Copper coins of some mediaeval dynasty 
of Northern India. Bull and horseman 
type No legend ... 3 

23 24. Chauhan 0). Bull and horseman type. 

Legend — Samanta only ... 2 

11. Coppei plate grants 

1 4. Copper plate grants having 3 sheets each 


4 



Patna state, eastern states agency 1653 

HI Album containing photographs of ancient temples, 
inscriptions, etc 

The album contams the following photographs — 

Page 

1 View of the mam temple, Rampur-Jhanal 

2 The brick temple do 

3 East view of the Hillocks do 

4 West view of the hillocks and Lotus tank Ranmur- 
Jharml 

5 Central Statues of the Chosatyogmi Rampur Jhanal 

6 North view of the hillocks do 

7 Ram Mahal at Rampur-Jhanal 

8 Mahadcv temple on Kumuda Dangar, Titilagorh 

9 South view of the hillocks, Rampur Jharial 

10 (1) Distant view of the temple and Lotus tank, 

Tililngarh 

(2) Rums of temples Rampur Jhanal 

11 (1) Brick temple at Kaisil village, Rampur jharial 
(2) Original Sakti and Lmga of the mam temple at 

Bnngomunda, Rampur Jhanal 

12 Statues of the Chosatyogmi, Rampur Jhanal (two 
pieces) 


13 

do 

do 

do 

14 

do 

do 

do 

15 

do 

do 

do 

16 

do 

do 

(three pieces) 

17 (1) 

do 

do 



(2) Group of temples on the hillocks, Rampur Jhanal 

(3) do do do 

|8 Inscriptions on a flat rock, do 

|9 Inscriptions on a standing rock, Rampur Jhanal 
(three pieces) 

20 Inscriptions inside ihe main temple Rampur Jhanal 
(eight pieces) 
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2 1 . Inscriptions inside the mam temple, Ranipur-Jharial 
(eight pieces). 

22. (1) Inscription of the old palace at Patnagarh. 

(2) do. do do. 

23 Inscription on a flat rock, Ranipur-Jharial. 


4 

KUMAR DEBENDRANATH RAI, KUNJAGHATA ' 

1 . Letter of Maharaja Nanda Kumar in his own hand- 
writing to his son Raja Gurudas Gourpati Bahadur ; the 
letter contains some historical facts 

2. One old Kabala 

3. One ivory box presented by Nawab Sirajdoula to 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 

4. One dagger presented by the Emperor Shah Alam 
to Raja Gurudas, son of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, as Khilat 
when he was granted the title of Raja Bahadur by him with 
two thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry and 
Nokara Danke and Jhalardar P ciUtf, the sanad of which was 
presented to the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

5. One stick of very old fashion used by Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar. 

^ 6. The painting of Historical House of Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar where Lord Curzon erected a memorial medallion 
for the commemoration of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 

7. The photo of the original painting of Lord Gauranga, 
winch was presented to Maharaja Nanda Kumar by his 
Family Guru, Srmibas Acharyya of Mahhati. 

8 The painting of the only present representative of 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 
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R SUBBA RAO, Esq , M A , L T , RAJAHMUNDRY 

1 A set of three copper plates of the Eastern Chuluiya 
King Vyaynditya II 

2 A set of three copper plates with ring and seal of 
the Eastern Gangs King Tnkahngadhipah Indravarma 

3 Two photographs of Buddhist sculptures found at 
Ramiredipalh, Kislna District 

4 Palmyrah leaf manuscript of the Padmanaika Chanta 

5 Cowl granted to Raja Kandregula Sreenivasa Rao 
jaggemat Bahndur Ma 2 umdar and Sur Sirstadar of Rajah 
mundry Circar Signed by Josias Dupre, Warren Hastings, 
John Smith and six others and dated 12th Apnl, 1771 

6 Letter, dated 13th July, 1773, bearing the Beals and 
signatures of the President and Council of Fort St George, 
addressed to K Venhatrayulu, confirming his offices 

7 Letter, dated 25th September, 1769 bearing a 
Persian seal and signed by Bouchier, confirming the grant 
of Nizamuddaulah and ordering Zemindars to recognise his 
nghts 

8 Letter to C Venhatrao Jaggemat Bahadur, signed 
by Charles Smith and Members of the Council at Fort St 
George, re-mstatmg him in his former offices 

9 and 10 Two letters of John Pybus, requesting Jogi 
Pantulu to negotiate with Nizam All regarding renting of the 
5 Circars 

1 1 Eight gold coins of the Eastern Ganga King* of 
Kalmga 

12 Nme Andhra lead corns of the 1st century A U 

1 3 Eight Mughal silver corns 

14 One gold com of Krishna Deva Raya of Vijaynagsr 

1 5 One gold com of Yadava King Ramchandra 

! 6 One gold com of Kakatiya Pratepa Rudra 
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6 

* 

HARIHOR SETT, Esq., CHANDERNAGORE 

1 . Cannon Balls used by Clive 

2. Ghiretta House (picture). 

3. Fort de Orleans (picture). 

4 Chandernagore before 1756 (map). 

5. Oldest plan of Chandernagore. 

7 

PRINCIPAL, CALCUTTA MADRASSAH 

1 . Bhagavad Gita (Persian) For Painting and Calligra- 
phy. 

2. Hadiqatul of Haqiqat. / 14/42. Illuminated Persian 
Manuscript. FineNaskh. 

3. Ajaibal Bilad. Persian / 1 3 / 1 . Illuminated Naskh 
on coloured paper. 

4. Khansa-i-Nizami. Persian /1 3/ 1 I Illuminated 
fine Calligraphy. 

5 . Qissa-i- Jawahair. Persian / 1 2 / 23 . 

6. Waqiat-i-Kashmir /1 3/33 Illuminated Persian 
manuscript. 

8 

IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 

1 . An old Persian Map of Grand Trunk Road from 
Delhi to Kandahar. 

2. Panorama of the City of Lahore. 

3. Eighteen pictures relating to old Army system in the 
daj's of John Company. 

4. A letter congratulating the Governor General on the 
fall of Delhi and complete suppression of the rebels (Indian 
Sepoy Mutiny) 



5 A letter, dated 21st July, 1863, from Bharpur Singh 
to Lord Elgin presenting a data of fruits, etc 

6 Impressions of Emperor Shah Jehan s hand, seal, etc, 

7 A sketch of most of that part of Calcutta Town 
inhabited by the English in 1 756 


9 

DHIR SINGH NAHAR, Esq , CALCUTTA 

Terra cotta objects jrom Rajgtr, Bihar 

1 Medallion bearing six-handed figure of Manjutrl 

2 Bell pattern Stupa 

3 Miniature medallion bearing phallic emblem of Siva 
between two trees with inscription ( PadapeSoa sya) below in 
Brahml Script of the 3rd-4th Century A D 

4 Medallion bearing Bodhisattva PadmapSm 

5 Stupa pattern 

6 Object with seal impressions on two sides — 

(a) Dharmachakra with three-hne inscription below (Sn- 

NalUnda-mahsvihBnya Sanghasya) 

[ b ) Mafijuvara seated on roaring lion with an inscription 

below 

7 Medallion bearing a standing figure of Tarts with a 
lotus m her left hand — inscriptions on two sides 

8 Tablet with the representation of the Great Miracle of 
SrSvastl 

9 Large medallion bearing Buddha in BhUrpcrsa rnudrS 
inside a miniature shnne 

Stone Sculpture 

10 A black basalt image of Hevajra, 1 lth-1 2th Century 

AD 


216 — 1290B 
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MAYURBHANJ STATE 

A. Coins 

1 . Copper Kuslian Coins. 

2. Copper Puri Kushan Coins. 

3. Gold Gupta Coins. 

4. Gold Ganga Coins. 

■N. 

B Palm~leaf paintings 

5. Illustrated Amaru Sataka. 

6 . Illustrated Vaidehaisa Vilasa. 

C. Sanads of the rulers of Maywhhanj 

7 * Paper Sanad of Maharaja Krishna Bhania Deva, 

1660. 

8 . Paper Sanad of Trivikrama Bhanja Deva, 1660-1688. 

9. Paper. Sanad of Maharaja Sarvesvara Bhanja Deva, 
1688-1711. 

10. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Biravikramaditya Bhanja 
Deva, 171 1-1728. 

1 1 . Paper Sanad of Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja Deva, 
1728-1750. 

12. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Chakradhara Bhania 
Deva, 1750-1761. 

13 Paper Sanad of Maharaja Dam odara Bhanja Deva, 
1761-1796. 

14. Palm-leaf Sanad of Maharani Sumitra Bhanja, 
first wife of Maharaja Damodara Bhanja Deva, 1796-1810. 

1 5. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Trivikrama Bhanja Deva, 
1810-1828. 

tooI 6 ;o,o aperSanad ° f Mahara 3 a Jadunatha Bhanja Deva, 
1828-1863. 

, * 7 ' Paper San ad of Maharaja Srinatha Bhanja Deva, 

1863-1868. 

18 . Paper Sanad of Maharaja Krishna Chandra Bhanja 
Deva, 1868-1882. 
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DACCA MUSEUM 

1 The Gunaighar plate of Vamya Gupta 

2 The Ghugrahati plate of Samachara Deva 

3 The Chittagong plate of Kanti Deva 

4 The Kedarpur plate of Snchandra 

5 The Dhulla plate of Snchandra 

6 The Samantasar plate of Hanvarmma, 

7 The Vajrayogim plate of Samalavarmma 

8 The Belava plate of Bhojavannma 

9 The Madanpur plate of Visvarupa Sena 
1 0 The Adavadi plate of Dasaratha Deva 

12 

SARADASRAM, YEOTMAL, C P 

A The impressions oj inscriptions and other antiquities 

1 Koyar Stone inscription of the 2nd century A D 

2 Photographs of the copper plates of Vakataka King 
Vindhyasakti of the 4th century A D 

3 Stone inscriptions of MErkanda temple m C P 
belonging to the 5th century AD (3 in number) 

4 Stone inscriptions at Bhandak in C P of the I Oth 
century AD (2 in number) 

5 Stone inscriptions at Lonar in Berar, 11th century 

AD n , 

6 Stone inscriptions at Barsi Takli in Berar, 1 aen 

toy AD _ , 

7 Stone inscription in Pusad Taluq m Berar, 12th 

century AD , n 

8 Stone inscription at Nandagaun Khandeswar m Berar, 

12th century A D 
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9. Stone inscription at Markanda in C. P., 12th century 

A. D. 

10. Stone inscription at Jayanada in Nizam State, 12th 
century A.D. 

1 1 . Stone inscription at Unakeswar, 13th century A.D. 

12. Photographs of seals of the 4th century A.D.,, found 
at Mahurgari in Nagpur district. 

13. Photographs of the statue of Rama unearthed 
recently at Unara railway station, G.I.P., in Berar. 

14. Photograph of Markanda temple, C. P., approxi- 
mately of the 6th century A.D. 

B. Historical documents 

Satara Rajas 

1 5 . Original orders by Sahu Maharaj of Satara (4 in 
number). 

16. A list of Darbar Nazranas of the time of Shahu 
Maharaj . 

Peshwas of Poona 

1 7. Letters and orders in original by Balaji Vishvanath, 

Madhav Rao I, Madhav Rao Narayan (about 10 in 
number). 

18. Original letter of Maratha general Visaji Krishna. 

19. Letters of Vakeel of Deokote Sardar from Poona 
(3 in number). 

Rajas of Nagpur 

. . n°' ° r< ? erS ' n ° riginal by Ra ehoji 1, Raghoji II, 
Mudhoji, Sahaji and Janoji(10 in number). 

Mughal Emperors 

21 The Farmans of Shahjahan, Aurangjeb, Maham- 
mad Shah and other Emperors (8 in number). 

22. Orders by the first Nizam and his successors (6 in 
number). 

23. The revenue accounts of the Perganas in the reign 
of Aurangjeb (3 in number). 
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24 The Kharita with the seals of the Mughal Emperor, 
and Madhav Narayan (2 m number) 

25 A Persian manuscript belonging to the Nabobs of 
Ellichpur containing the divan of Asafjah and other works 

; 13 

O C GANGULY, Esq , CALCUTTA 
I Portrait of a Chief (Kangra) 

1-2 Two palm leaf manuscripts of “ Visuddhi Magga ” 
in gold letters (from Siam) 


14 

PRABODHKUMAR DAS, Esq , CALCUTTA 

Manuscripts recovered by Late Rat Saratchandra Das, 
Bahadur 

3 One palm leaf manuscript of ‘‘Dhammapada ’ in 
gold letters (from Siam) 

4 One Tibetan manuscript of “ Kah Bab Dun (from 

Tashilumpo) 

5 One Tibetan manuscript of “ Yig Kur Nam Shag 
(from Lhasa) 


IB 

PROFESSOR M MAHFUZ-UL -HAQ, M A , 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 


A Manuscripts 

1 A copy of ‘Attars Tadh^rat-ul A why*, or the 
' Biography of Saints,’ written in beautiful Naskh in the 9 
century Hijra This valuable copy once belonged to 
library of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khankh^n, the great 
general of the Emperor Akbar. whose autograph note it bens 

2 A copy of ' Ah Yazdts very rare Hulal cl Mutant 
(wntten m fine Nastahq), which once belonged to the Bari 
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Shahi Kings of Bidar (1492-1609). On the occupation of 
Bldar by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapur, the manuscript 
entered the library of the ‘Adil Shahi Kings and was later 
taken away by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1 686 

3. A copy of Sana’i’s Hadiqat ul-Haqiqat , transcribed 
by Saiyyid Jamal bin Muhammad al-Husayni, a talented 
calligraphist of the 10th century Hijra. The manustript once 
belonged to the library of Prince Parwiz, an elder brother of 
the Emperor Shahjahan, whose seal it bears. 

4 A beautiful copy of the Khamsa , or the * Five 
Poems of Nizami (died 1202 A.D.), transcribed by Mir 
Jamshid, son of Mir Fattu of- Kashmir, in Rabi’al-Awwal, 
1009 Hijra (1600 A.D ). 

3. A copy of the very rare Diwan of Nawwab Shukrullah, 
Khafysar , a Mughal grandee of the Emperor Aurangzib, 
containing additions and corrections m the handwriting of 
the poet himself. 

6. An autograph copy of the Bayaz of Mirza Muhammad 
Bakhsh, Ashub, an Indian poet who died in Hijra 1199 
(1784 AD.). 

7 A fine copy of the Yusuf Zulaikha of Jami (died 998 

A. H , 1492 AD.). The manuscript is written in beautiful 
Nasta'liq. Not dated; apparently 16th century. 

8. A copy of the versified Persian version of the 
Ramayana, made by Mulla Masih of Panipat during the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir. Copied at Hyderabad in 

1237 A.H. (1821 A.D.). 

9. Another copy of the versified Persian version of the 

Ramayana , made by Amanat Ray, an employee of Rahim-un- 

Nisa Begam of Delhi. He completed the work m 1168 A.H. 
(1754 A.D.) 

B. Specimens of Calligraphy 

J°' , A W r a * b COpied by Mir ‘Ah al-Katib, the court 
calligraphist of Timurids of Persia (died about 937 A H ) 
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1 1 A copied by Mtt ‘All al Husaynl, a celebrated 
calligraphist of the 1 6th century 

12 A Wash signed by Sultan 'All of Mashhad who is 
acknowledged to have brought the art of Nast‘ahq calligraphy 
to its highest perfection (died about 921 AH) 

1 3 A Wash transcribed by Malik ad DaylamI, the 
teacher of Mir ‘imad, the greatest calligraphist of Persia 

14 A Wash transcribed by Saiyyid ‘All al Husaynl, who 
came to India at the instance of the Emperor Shahjahan to 
train Aurangzlb m the art of calligraphy The Emperor 
Aurangzib conferred on him the title of Jawshir Raqam 
The Wash is dated IsfahSn, 1058 A H 

15 An illuminated page from a Persian manuscript 
witten in beautiful Nas\h 

16 A Wash transcribed by Muhammad Qfisim, a well 
known Persian cnlligraplnst of the 16th century 

17 A Wash copied by MlrzS Muhammad, a calligra 
phist of the court of the Emperor Jahangir 

18 A IPas/i copied by ‘Abdur Rashid ad DaylamI, the 
teacher of Prince Dora Shikoh The Wash contains a well 


known Quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam 

19 A Wash copied by 'Abdur Ralilm Shmn Qalam 
the celebrated calligraphist. on whom the Emperor Jahangir 
conferred the title of ‘Ambafin Qalam The Wash is dat 

1025 AH , CL L , 

20 A Wash copied by Danoish, the celebrated Shikosla 

calligraphist of Persia , 

21 A Wash copied by Muhammad Fsiq, a calligraphist 

of the time of the Emperor Aurangzib , 

22 A Wash copied by Hafiz NnruUah, a calligraphist o 

Nawwab Asafuddaulah of Oudh , , 

23 Wash copied by Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim of 

Lucknow, a pupil of Hafiz Nurullah 

24 A specimen of Tughm calligraphy, dated 1057 

Hijra (1646 A D ) 
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25. A Wash copied by Mansa Ram, a well-known 
calligraphist of Lucknow. 

26. A Wash copied by Parem Sukh, a calligraphist of 
Lucknow. 


16 

VANG1YA SAH1TYA PAR1SHAD, CALCUTTA 
Autographs . . 

1. Poet Bharat Chandra Ray’s application, with Maha- * 
raja Krishna Chandra Ray’s order on it. 

- 2 A deed of gift signed by Rani Bhavani Devi. 

3. Manuscript of Indian Economic History by R. C 
Dutt. 

4 Manuscript of collection of Bengali works by Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. 

5. Rammohan Roy’s signature on a draft. 

6 Manuscript of a page of “ Sadhabar Ekadasi ” by 
Dinabandhu Mitra. 

7 . Notes on miscellaneous subjects by Raja Rajendralala 
Mitra 

8 Old painting, from Vishnupur. 

9 Do. Do. 

10. Do. Do. 

1 1 An illustrated leaf from a manuscript. 

12. Illustrated wooden manuscript cover. 

War-material 

13. A Canon-ball found in the ruins of Raja Pratap- 
aditya s palace at Jashohara 

Document 


14. Sale of a man — a deed. 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
INDIA, NEW DELHI 

1 Khamsa (Five poems) of Nizami, a Persian manu 
script copied in the year 955 A H (AD 1547-48) The 
copy is illustrated with beautiful miniatures in Persian style 
and contains the royal seals of the Emperors Babar, Akbar, 
Aurangzeb and Muhammad Shah 

2 Khamsa (Five poems) of Nawai, a manuscript in 
Turkish language It contains one picture and bears an 
autograph of the Emperor Humayun with the date 960 A H 
(AD 1552-53) 


18 

BAHADUR SINGH SINGHI, Esq . CALCUTTA 
Copper Plates 

1 Alas Plates of the Yaoaraja Govinda II, son of the 
Rashtrakuta King Krishnaraja I, Sake 692 

2 Elapura Grant of Western Chalukya Vijayaditya, 

Saka 626 

3 Indore (C I ) Grant of the Maharaja Svamidasa, 

G 67— AD 475 , , _ 

4 Indore (C I ) Grant of Maharaja Bhulunda G1U/ 

-AD 425 ln , 

5 Cambay (Gujarat, Bombay Presidency) Plates of th 

Rashtrakuta King Govind III, Saka 852 

6 Baroda (Bombay Presidency) Plates of the Kashira 

kuta King Dhruva II, Saka 793 

7 Gujarat Plates of the Rashtrakuta Chief Dantwarman, 

Saka 789 

8 Two Valabhi Plates without seals VilBVnaIlar 

9 South-India Plates of Hanhara II of the J ynag 
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10. Kharepatan (Bombay Presidency) Plates of the 
Silahara Chief Rattaraja, Saka 930. 

Farmans 

1 1 . Farman granted by Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
Shah Badsha Gbazi to Bhagwan Kanungo of the Subah 
of Bengal when he presented himself in the Imperial 
presence, in recognition of his loyalty, faithfulness and best 
services, confirming his appointment of the office of Kanungo 
which he held and issuing the Imperial edict to all concerned 
to work in collaboration with him and also to take his deci- 
sions in all affairs concerning the land affairs of the Subah and 
granting the sum of Rupees Two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty and Seven thousand Bighas of cultivable land in 
Mahal Monoharshahi as reward besides the customs due and 
available to the Kanungo ; dated the 7th day of the month of 
Aban-e-Ellahi in the Regnal year 36 equivalent to 1 1 Ziihaj, 
Hijri year 999 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 

Reverse 

Entry of the Prime Minister Saif-al-dm Fateh Khan, 
, Paymaster-General Shaikh Farid Khan and Raja Todarmal. 

Bearing seals of Farid Khan, Asaf Khan and Todarmal. 

12 Farman granted by Abul Fateh Nasir-al-din Moham- 
mad Shah Bahadur Badshah Ghazi, in regard to the office of 
Kanungoi of half the province of Bengal, fallen vacant on the 
death of Darp Naram, to which his son fshwar Narain, like 
the deceased, on the acceptance of Peshkash of Rupees Ten 
lakhs by the Imperial Court, was appointed, with the same 
privileges as before and with the order that he shall carry on 

fully the duties assigned to that office ; dated 1 7th Safar in 
the Regnal year 8. 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 
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Reverse 


Bears the seals of Minister F.mnd al-dowlah Qumar-al din 
Khan Chin Bahahur Nusarat Jung and Raja Amar Smgh, son 
of Raja Raghunath 

*■ 13 Farman granted by Abu Nasar Mom al-dm Muham- 
mad Akbar Shah II, Emperor of Delhi, conferring honour 
on Syed Jafar All Khan Bahadur by bestowing upon him the 
title of Zulfekar al-dowlah Muzaffar Jung and ordering the 
Imperial Princes, Wazirs and all concerned to use this style 
in addressing the aforesaid Kh a n Granted on 27th day of 
Zilhaj in the Regnal year 1 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor 


1 4 Farman granted by Abu Nasar Mom al din Muham 
mad Akbar Shah II, Emperor of Delhi, conferring on 
Muhammad Taqui Khan the title of Bahadur Bahrain Jung 
and on Syed Muhammad Khan the title of Iquidar-al dowlah 
Bahadur Karim Jung and on Syed Matlab Khan the title of 
Mukram al dowlah Bahadur Asad Jung and on Syed Muham- 
mad Reza Khan the title of Fakhr al-dowlah Bahadur 
Shumsher Jung and on Syed Muhammad Had. Khan the 
title of Imtiaz-al dowlah Bahadur Bahadur Jung and on Syed 
Ashkan Khan the tide of Nusrat al dowlah Bahadur Munir 
Jung and directing the Royal Princes and the Ministers and 
the grandees of eminence and all concerned with the Imperial 
Court as also the administrators of the provinces to conform 
submissively to the Imperial order hereby g.vcnat an auspi- 
cious moment under the Imperial seal on the 8th of Safar al 
Muzaffar in the Regnal year 1 1 
Bearing the seal of the Emperor 
As by this one Farman titles have been corA 
different personages of the Emperor^ 
that this Farman is a Court copy ^ purpo3e of 

Imperial archives and also t 
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proclamation from the Grand staircase of the Jumma-Musjid 
on the day of the conferment of the titles. 

15. Farman granted by Ghazhal-din Haider, Nawab of 
Lucknow, granting on his accession to the throne an annuity 
of Rupees Two thousand four hundred to the divine Moulvie 
Syed Muhammad Baker and Moulvie Syed Muhammad 
Sadeq, sons of the great divine Moulvie Syed Muhammad 
Saheb with effect from the 28th Rabi-ul-awal Hijri year 1248. 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 

Aiabic and Persian Manuscripts 

16. Quran Sariff. Calligraphed in Nasq character in 
Nairez style with illuminated frontispiece m Gold and 
Lapislazuli. The script, all through, is in 3 colours, blue, 
black and gold. This is evidently a pre-Akbar manuscript. 

It bears the seals at the end of — 

/ 

Arshad Khan,' a grandee of the Court of Shah Alam 
Badshah. 

This booh was given as a reward to Syed Salabat Khan, 
another grandee of the Court, on the seventh of Rajab-ul- - 
Murajjab in the Regnal year 4 of the Emperor Shah Alam. 

17. Diwan-E-Shahi. The author of this book, Aga 
Malik bin Jamal-al-dm Firoz Kohi, whose poetical title was 

Shahi,” was a native of Sabzwar in Khorashan. Besides 
eing a distinguished poet, Shahi ’ was very well skilled 
in calligraphy, painting and music. He found a patron and 
rhend in the learned Prince Mirza Bayshanghar, the 
grandson of Amir Timur. He died in 1454 A.D. 

On the first page there are some very important and 
histone endorsements and seal-marks which have given -this . 

manuscript a close association with the Royal Mughal house 
or bhah jahan. 

The seal mark of Shah Jahan has unfortunately been 
rubbed out by some mischievous hand, but just below it 
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“ Sahib Qrran Sam Ghazi (The second Lord of 
felicity, the King-Champion of faith), the title of Shah jahan 
is wntten 


In 1640 Jahan-ara-Begum, the favounte daughter of 
Shah Jahan, wrote a few lines m praise of a saint, at the end 
of which she has styled herself “Ummat al-Famah Jahan ara 
Begum ibn Hazarat Saheb Qiran Sam Khuld Allahu Mulkahu 
Khams Shawal San 14 (The daughter of mortality 
Jahan ara-Begum, the daughter of His Majesty the second 
Lord of Felicity, may God perpetuate his kingdom, dated 
the 5th Shawal of the 14th year of accession) 

In the centre of the coloured panel in the middle of the 
first page there is an impression of the signet of Dam 
Sukoh, the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan Below the 
seal the Prince has written in his own hand a few lines in 


Arabic and a verse in Persian composed by the Prince himself 
In concluding the endorsement the Pnnce writes, The 
humble and worthless Mohammad Dara Sukoh, son of the 
Second Lord of Felicity (Shah Jahan) May God perpetuate 
his Kingdom , (written) in the 1 8th year (of accession of Shah 
Jahan) ’ 

At the end of the book there is also a seal impression of 
Pnnce Dara Sukoh On the margin of several pages there 
are notes and quotations m the handwriting of Pnnce Dara 
Sukoh of his own composition This book was calligraphed 
by Khwaja Saleh which is mentioned in the Colophon 

The last page contains a picture probably of 
the poet 

1 8 Shah NAMA An illuminated manuscript copy of 
the work of Abul Quasnn Mansur with the poetical name ot 


Firdausi of Tub (A H 321-411) 

This manuscnpt was transcnbed by M* 

950 A H ) Who lived in the Court of Abdullah Khan Uzbeg 

of Bokhara 
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It bears several notes of librarians of the Royal libraries 
and of some other noblemen, besides an autograph of Emperor 
Jahangir : — 

(1) Notes of the librarian of Shah Safawi (probably Shah 

Tahmasp I Safawi), dated A. H. 975. 

(2) Notes of the librarian of Sultan Danial. 

(3) Notes of Abu, the librarian of Akbar the Great, dated 

1 st year of the reign of Akbar. 

(4) Notes of Mullah Habibullah, the librarian of Akbar 

the Great, dated 7th year of the reign of Akbar. 

(5) Notes of Mullah Saleh, the librarian of Emperor 

Jahangir, dated A. H. 1015, the second year of 

the reign of Jahangir. 

(6) Autograph ' of Emperor Jahangir, recording the fact 

that he received this book from the library of 

the late Prince Danial. 

It bears the seals of — 

(1 ) Abdul-Bari, Murid Jahangir Badshah. 

(2) Abdul Muttalib Khan. 

(3) Abdul Muttalib Sultan, son of Shah Bidagh Khan. 

(4) Muhammad Nasir Ali. 

(5) Lutfullah. 

(6) Nawab Malka Zamanya Begum. 

Albums 

19. An Album containing the portraits of 14 Pathan 
Sultans of Delhi from Shahab-al-din Muhammad Ghori (589 
A.H ) to Qutab-al-din Mubarak Shah Khilji (716 A.H.). 

20 Tarikh-Ghulsan-i-Hmd . An album prepared in 
the year 1253 A.H. containing 24 portraits of the Mughal 
Emperors of Delhi and other members of the Timur family 
from Amir Taimur (736 A.H.) to Bahadur Shah II (1275 
A.H.) 
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Signet Rings 

21 An Emerald signet nng in gold, dated 1178 AH 
of Jagatseth Khushal Chand, eldest son of Jagatseth Mahatab 
Rrn who was put to death by Nawab Mir Kasim of 
Murshidabad 

22 An Emerald signet ring in gold and enamel, dated 
1192 A H of Seth Sumer Chand, third son of Jagatseth 
Mahatab Rai who was put to death by Nawab Mir Kasim of 
Murshidabad 

23 An Emerald signet nng in gold and rare black 
enamel of Rai Hulash Chand, dated 1269 AH This 
signet ring was presented by Emperor Bahadur Shah, the last 
Emperor of Delhi, together with a Khillat, on the occasion of 
conferring the title of “ Rai ' on the former 

Maps 

24 A hand coloured steel engraving map of the Great 
Mughal Empire pnnted by the Dutch East India Company 
during the reign of Emperor Jahangir (1605 1635) bearing the 
English translation of the seal of Emperor Jahangir, with 
the Sun and Lion emblem of the Emperor in the centre 
placed on an altar with the inscription " Magm Mogolis 
Impenum, ' and supported on either side by a Mughal and 
an European Grandee 

25 A steel engraving map of Old Calcutta — A plan 
for the intelligence of the Military operations at Calcutta 
when attacked and taken by Seerajah Dowlei, 1756 

Revenue Stamp Paper 

26 An unused lithograph stamp paper of the Govern- 
ment of Waj id All Shah, Badshah of Lucknow (Oudh), 
dated 1847 A D 

Autograph Letters 

27 An autograph letter from Lord Clive, dated Berkeley 
Square, the 31st May, 1764, to Mr Wm Innes, Lime Street 
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28. An autograph letter from Arthur Wellesley (Duke 
of Wellington), dated Seringapatam, the 1st July,- 1801, to 
Jos Webbe, Esq. 

Sword 

29 One Silver-mounted Sword. On one side of the 
scabbard is engraved the facsimile of the Mysore Medal, z.e., 
the British Lion trampling over the Mysore Tiger and the 
date IV May MDCCXCIX ( 1 799) . 

On the other side is engraved the following inscription : — 

Presented by the most noble the Marquis Wellesley 
Govet not -Genet al of India to Majoi Allan Deputy Quarter 
Mastet General of the Army before Seringapatam. 

Currency Notes , 

30. A currency note issued by the Bank of Hindustan 
at Calcutta for Rs. 16. Sixteen Sicca Rupees ; dated 12th 
May, 1835. 

31. A currency note issued by the Bank of Bombay 
for Rs. 10. Dated 1854. 

32. A currency note issued by the Government of India - 
at Calcutta for Rs. 1000. Dated the 25th May, 1863. 

33. A currency note issued by the Government of India 
at Bombay for Rs. 10. Dated the 10th June, 1865, 

Promissory Note 

34. One promissory note issued by the Governor 
General of India m Council for the sum of Calcutta Sicca 
Rupees Six hundred (Rs. 600) as a loan to the Honourable, 
the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, bearing interest at the rate of 4^f four per cent, 
per Annum Dated Calcutta, the 1st of May, 1832 

Commemoi atwe Medals 

35. One Silver Medal. 

Obverse— Bust of Lord Clive. Legend— Robert Clive, 
Baron of. Plassey.. 
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Reverse — Goddess of war standing by the side of and 
pointing towards the victory pillar inscribed — 1757 Feb 5 
Nabob s Camp Destroyed June 23 Victorious At Plassey 
1 765 Established Peace in Bengal and made Omra of the 
Empire 

Around — Honour the Reward of Merit 

Below Anno 1766 

36 One Silver Medal 

Obverse — Bust of Lord Cornwallis Legend — Car 
Marchio Cornwallis Strategus Acenmus 

Reverse — Lord Cornwallis receiving the 2 sons of Tippoo 
Sultan ns hostages Inscription — Fas Sit Parcere Hosti 
Sultano Tipoo Devicio Obsides Rcciplt MDCCX1I 

37 One Silver Medal 

Obverse — Diademed head of Queen Victona , Around 
— Victoria Regina 

Reverse — Inscribed m straight lines — The East Indian 
Railway projected by Rowland Macdonald Stephenson, 
George T urnbull being chief engineer, was commenced in 
the XVth year of the reign of Victoria, fames Andrew, 
Marquis of Dalhousie K T being Governor General of 
India, and was opened to Rajmahal in th'c XXIVth year of 
the same gracious reign Charles John Earl Canning G C B 
being Viceroy and Governor General A D MDCCCLX 

Around — Prosper thou the work of our hands upon as I 
prosper thou our handiwork P> 2fC 

19 

PROF SYED HASAN ASKARl, PATNA COLLEGE, 
PATNA 

1 Sagarjnamah i Wilayat, by Itsamuddin of Nadia 
The work is an account of an early voyage from Calcutta 
to London undertaken by the author in the Company of 
Major Swinton to convey a letter (in connection with the 

2|S — I290B 
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Diwani) and presents from Shah Alam II to the King of 
England in 1 183= 1766. It also gives in the preface some 
interesting details regarding contemporary historical personali- 
ties like Shitab Ray and Clive which would go to revise 
present knowledge The manuscript was copied in 1219 = 
1804, at the instance of Diwan Syed Nasir All of Kujhwa. 

2 Munta}?hab~ul-Wazara : a rare history of the Wazirs 
from the time of the early Prophets till 992 = 1 584, by 
Qazi Ahmad Ibrismilul Husaim. The author quotes here 
and there the sources tapped by him and promises a second 
volume, of which the present manuscript is the first one. 
It was copied by Md. Mumm in 1029=1619 and contains 
15 seals, 3 having been tampered with. There are 3 
“ Arz-i-didas,” dated 1069=1658 and the 25th and the 
27th year of the reign. The manuscript appears to have 
belonged to the royal library. Many of the headings are 
written in gold (now faded). Some of the important topics 
are written in red ink. 

/ 

3. Diwan-i-Humayun (a collection of Persian poems 
composed by the Emperor Humayun) There is no mention 
of the date and name of the copyist but in the text reference 
is made to author’s attachment to Ali and his descendants 
and to the merits of opium. The style of decoration and 
the brittle and discoloured nature of - the paper lead one 
to presume the copy to be dated somewhere m the 1 7th 
century . The pen-name of ‘ ‘ Humayun ’ ' and the fact that 
some of the poems available in the present manuscript are 
to be found m the standard histories and biographical 
dictionaries, both contemporary and subsequent, including 
Akbarnama, Jouhar-i-Samsam (the contemporary biography 
of Humayun), Tuhfai Sami (written in 1550 A.D.), Maasaii 
Iqbal- i-Jahangiri and Tazkira of Taqi Auhadi (finished 
1515 A.D.), as also the completely different nature of 
Diwan of Humayun- Isfraim (O P Lib. MS.) from the 
present work are conclusive evidence of the genuineness 
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of the manuscript Prof Abdul Gham’g book ' Persian 
Literature under the Mughals ” (Vol II) contain some poems 
of the Emperor, taken from a manuscript in British Museum, 
which correspond to those available in the present copy 
No other copy of this valuable work is known to exist 

4 Shah Nama of Firdausi The manuscript, copied 
between 861 and 869 AH (1456 and 1464 AD), 
appears to be the thud oldest copy of the Great Epic 
in the world, being earlier than the Patna O P Library 
manuscript, and a little later than the two earlier copies 
now in the British Museum The large number of 
miniatures and paintings display Smo-Persian and possibly 
Indian Buddhist influences, which must have been 
prevalent in Persia from the end of the 8th to the 1 5th 
century A D The copy, written in fair naslahh in 4 
columns, omnmented with nch headpieces, ornamental 
gilded borders and decorated headings, is the work of 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad A1 Khus Mehn 

Bound in two volumes 

20 

K P SAMADDAR 

Three documents of a Bandobast dating 1102 B.S 
which refers to early Landholder's possessions in Bansal, 
ten years after the Bargi Riot 

21 

BIJAY SINGH NAHAR, Esq , CALCUTTA 

1 Leaves from a manuscript of Avasyaka Sutra copied 
in 1529 VS (1472 AD) 

2 A manuscript of Kaimastavavntti Copied at 
Jaisalmer m 161 1 VS (1554 AD) by Sn Sumati Dhira 
Garu, disciple of Jina Mamkya Sun, at the age of 16 [A 
year after he was made an acharya and was nam ed Sn Jina 
Chandra Sun, a Jain monk highly respected by Akbar ] 
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3 Manuscript cover with pearl and gold thread work, 
showing the fourteen dreams of Trisala, the mother of Maha- 
vira, and the eight auspicious signs on the other side. 

4. Burmese Golden Book . Fifteen metal folia with 
enamelled work in gold and writing enamelled in black. 
The covers, and first and last folia contain figures painted 
in gold. 

5 Original letters of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
addressed to J. D. Beglar, during his archaeolgical tours 
m India. 

6 Portrait of Rana Pratap. 1 

7. Portrait of Durgadas. 

8. Portrait of Jina Chandra Suri, with Akbar and his 
courtiers. 

22 

RAJA KSHITINDRA DEB RAI MAHASAI, 
BANSBERIA RAJ 

An enlarged photograph of the original Sanad conferring 
the henditary title of “ Raja Mahasai ” to Raja Rameswar 
Rai Mahasai by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, dated 
10 Safar, 1090 Hijri (1673 A.D.) The Sanad is in Persian 
and an English translation, certified by H. Beveridge,- ICS. 
(Retd), is attached. A similar enlarged photograph is 
preserved m the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, and another 
m the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

23 

RAI BAHADUR RADHAKRISHNA JALAN, PATNA 

1. Mughal Painting (1 7th century A.D.) 

(a) Obverse — Wedding Procession. 

( b ) Reverse — Elephant with rider. 

2 Four playing cards on tortoise-shell painted with 
figures in Rajput style. 
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Records 

1 Extracts from Charter of William 111, granted Sept 
3rd, 1698 

2 Extracts from a letter from Hon ble the Court of 
Directors, dated the 20th March, 1799 

3 Letter from General Wedderburn, Bombay, dated 
the 13th April, 1771 

4 Colonel Don's opinion on the decrease of popula- 
tion in Bengal 

5 Extract from a letter from Government, dated 30th 
March, 1797 

6 Extracts from a letter from the Commissioners to Major 
General Robert Bowles, dated Mahe, 25th April, 1 797 

7 Monthly Return of the Company s First Battalion of 
the Sixth Regiment of Native Infantry, Bomhay, 1st July, 1799 

24 

NAWABZADA A F M ABDUL AL1, CALCUTTA 
1 Two old Chogas 

2 3 

THE IMPERIAL RECORDS DEPARTMENT 

Documents confining Signatures o/ Governor Generals from 
Warren Hastings to Lord Canning 

1 Sec Cons 24th Mar, 1775, No 3 

j (bearing Warren Hastings s autograph) 

2 Minute of Sir John McPherson (pro-tem ) proposing 

that the opinion of the Advocate General may 
be taken to determine whether compliance with 
Mr Stewart s request would be considered as an 
evasion of certain Act of Parliament (H D 
Pub 31st May. 1785, No 2) 

3 Minute of Sir John Shore, expressing on h» ap 
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proachmg departure for Europe, his sincerest 
acknowledgments to his colleagues for the 
services rendered by them. (H. D Pub. 5th 
Mar , 1798, No. 1.) ' 

4 Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Clark, K.C.B. (pro- 
tem.). Minute proposing the appointment of 
the sanctioned number of cadets as Ensigns of 
Infantry Regts., which are deficient in officers, 
the Cavalry Regts being already complete. 
(Mily Cons. 27th Aug., 1799, No. 1.) 

5. The Earl of Mornington (Marquess of Wellesley). 

Letter from the Governor-General m Council at 
Fort St. George stating that no further expense 
need be incurred m sending rice from Bengal, 
and recommending that as rice is wanted at the 
Cape of Good Hope it be sent there. (H. D. 
Pub. 31st May, 1799, No. 2 ) 

6. Minute of Lord Cornwallis acknowledging receipt of 

and conformmg to para 4 of Court of Directors’ 
Public General Letter, dated 5th Apr , 1793, 
regarding the terms of office and of payment of 
salary of Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal and Governors and Councils of other 
, Presidencies, when one goes out of India and 
westward of the Cape of Good Hope. (H. D. 
Pub. 30th July A 1805, No. 6.) 

7. Letter of Lt.-Col. Sir George Barlow ( pro-tem .) 

enclosing his minute appointing the Hon Mr. 
George Udny as Vice-President and Deputy 
Governor of Fort William. (H D. Pub. 14th, 
Oct , 1805, No. 6.) 

8. Minute of Earl of Mmto and Council appointing 

Mr. G I. Siddons as an Asstt. to the Resident 
at Fort Marlborough. (H D. Pub. 1st Jan., 
1808, No 1 ) 
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9 Earl of Moira’s minute gmng His reasons for the 
restoration of the salary of the Private Secy 
from Rs 36,000, per annum to its former 
standard of Rs 50,000 (H D Pub 7th Jan , 
1814, No 1 ) 

10 Marquis of Hastings’s letter resigning the offices of 
the Governor General and the Commander-in- 
Chief of all the King s and the Hon’ble Com 
pany s Forces in India (Autograph ) (H D 
Pub 13th Jan , 1823, No 4) 

1 I Minute of Governor General John Adam (pro-fern ) 
appointing Charles Lushragton as his Private 
Secretary (H D Pub 13th Jan , 1823, 

No 8) 

1 2 Lord Amherst s letter granting license to Mr J H 

Alt, Prof of Bishop s College, to proceed to 
England (H D Pub 7th Aug , 1823, No 2 ) 

13 Mr W B Bayley acknowledges general letter from 

Court (H D Gen 13th Mar , 1828, No 4c) 

14 Lord W H C Bentmck acknowledges general 

letter from Court (H D Gen 4th July , 1828, 
No 2) 

> 5 Sir CharleslMetcalfe s minute nominating Mr W T 
Pnncep as a member of the Council (H D 
Gen 20th Mar , 1835, No 5 ) 

16 Lord Auckland 8 autograph letter regarding his 
sentiments upon the services rendered to the 
State by his Private Secretary Mr L R Colvil 
(H D Gen 2nd Mar 1842 No 1 ) 

1 7 Ear l of Elllenborough s communication to the Mem- 

bers of his Council advising them to notify his 
tour (up-country) in the official Gazette A 
letter from Mr W W Bird (Pro Tem ) 
(H D Pub 11th Apr , 1842, No I ) 

18 i Autograph letter of .Sir H Hardinge announcing 
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his departure from Barrackpore. (H. D. Pub. 
22nd Sep., 1845, No 1.) 

19 Lord Dalhousies .autograph expressing his Lord- 
ship’s regret on taking leave and the high 
opinion he entertains of Mr. Secretary Bushby 
(H. D. Pub 10th Oct., 1848, No. 1 ) 

20. Holograph of Lord Canning on the duties perform- 
ed by the Home Secretary to a Junior Secretary 
with reduced pay, and of separating the 
Revenue and Judicial business from the Foreign 
Department. (H. D. Pub. 24th Oct., 1856, 
No 53.) 

/ ' 

Provisional Rules for Grants in Aid of Education 

21-25 Bengal— H. D. Pub. Cons. 6th July, 1855, Nos. 
54-8. 

26-29. -Madras — H. D. Pub Cons. 27th July, 1855, Nos. 
29-32. 

30-32. Agra; — H. D Pub Cons. 17th Aug , 1855, Nos. 
33-5 

33-34. Bombay — H D Pub. Cons. 23rd Nov., 1 855, Nos. 
84A, 84-5. 

35. Ditto— H.D. Pub. Cons. 20th June, 1856, No. 56. 

36-38. Ditto — H. D. Pub. Cons. 12th Sept., 1856, Nos 

62-4. 

39. Resolution relative to the absence of the Governor 
General (Lord Dalhousie) from the Council and 
to the necessity for vesting the Governor General 
by law with certain powers during such absence 
(H. D Pub Cons 19th June, 1855, No. 240 ) 
40-42. Reports on the Rivers of Bengal describing the 
nature of the country through which they flow, 
their embankments, etc. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
30th Dec., 1848, Nos. 6-8.) 
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44 Scheme of the Presidency College — Lord 

Dalhousie s Minute, etc (H D Pub Cons 
5th May, 1854, Nos 4 6, H D Pub Cons 
24th Nov , 1854, No 13 ) 

45 Construction of line of Telegraph from Kerrachee 

to Lahore Ota Hyderabad and Mooltan and of 
line to connect India with England by way of 
Asiatic Turkey and the Pereiaii Gulf (H D 
Pub Cons 31st Oct , 1856, No 119) 

46 Copy of Firmaun for the Dewanney of Bengal, 

Behar and Onssa Written on the 24th of 
Suffer of the 6th Year of the Jalors And the 
Contents of the Zimmun (H D Pub Cons 
9th Sep. 1765, No 2) 

47 Copy of Agreement with the Nabob in Consequence 

of the Phirmaund obtained for the Dewanny of 
the Provinces to the Company (H D Pub 
Cons 9th Sep , 1765, No 3 ) 

48 Copy of Fiimauns for the Dewanny of the Province 

of Bengal Written the 24th of Suffer of the 
6th Year of the Jalors And the Contents of 
the Zimmun (H D Pub Cons 9th Sep , 

1765, No 4) 

49 Copy of Firmaun for the Dewanny of the Province 

of Behar Written the 24th of Suffer of the 
6th year of the Jalors And the Contents of 
the Zimmun (H D Pub Cons 9th Sep , 

1765, No 5) 

50 Copy of Firmaun for the Dewanny of the Province 

of Onssa Wntten the 24th of Suffer of the 
6th Year of the Jalors And the Contents of 
the Zimmun (H D Pub Cons 9th Sep , 

1765, No 6) 

5 1 Lord Clive’s proposals for appropriating the legacy 

of five lakhs of rupees conferred upon him by 


219-12906 
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Nawab Mir Jafar and the present of 3 lakhs of 
rupees made to His Lordship by Nawab Nazim- 
ud-Daulah, to the benefit of the Company’s 
invalid servants and widows of those who lost 
their lives m the Company’s service. Among 
the enclosures are translations of three certi- 
ficates concerning the legacy of five lakhs (attest- 
ed, 12th Jan , 1767) given by Nawab Nazim- 
ud-Daulah, his mother, z.e., wife of Nawab Mir 
Jafar, and Maharaja Nanda Kumar. [H. D. 
Pub. Cons. 20th Jan., 1767, Nos. 6-6 (1) 

to 6 (5) .] 

32. Copy of a list of articles to be provided at the 

Cossimbazar Factory for the investment for 
the year 1786-87, extracted from the order of 
investment by the Dutton. (H D. Pub. Cons. 
16th Jan., 1786, No B ) 

33. Original notes and minutes on the promotion of 

European literature and science among the 
natives of India by Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General, the Hon. A Ross and the 
Hon. Lt. Col. W. Morrison, C.B., Members 
of the Supreme Council and Mr. H T. Princep, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
General Department ; there are notes and remarks 
m pencil on Mr. Prmcep’s minute by the Hon. 
(afterwards Lord) T. B. Macaulay, Member 
of the Supreme Council. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
7th March, 1833, No. 19 and K. W.) 

54. Lord Auckland s minute on the promotion of edu- 

cation among the natives of India. (H. D. 
Pub. Cons. 24th Nov., 1839, No. 10.) 

55. Lord Auckland s Autograph minute on Delhi in the 

year 1838. (H. D.' Pub. Cons.) 
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56 Treaty with King Christian VIII of Denmark for 

transferring the Dutch Settlements m India to 
the English, dated 22nd Fet , 1845 

57 Relating to reform m system of examination and 

instruction pursued in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam (H D Pub Cons 25th Nov , 1856, 6-18 
and K W ) 

58-59 Incorporation of the University of Calcutta with 
adaptations for the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay (H D Pub Cons 12th Dec , 1856, 
Nos 51-55) 

60 Copy of the minute of the Hon ble T B Macaulay 

on native education (H D Pub Cons 7th 
March, 1835, No 15) 

61 Introduction of Postage Stamps in supersession of 
' the system of money payments as postEges 

(H D Pub Cons 18th Mar , 1853, No 1 ) 

62 Postal Reforms (H D Pub Cons 1st July, 1853, 

Nos 1-3 ) 

63 Postal Reforms (H D Pub Cons 12th May, 1854, 
Nos 44-5) 

64 Postal Reforms (H D Pub Cons 19th May, 1854, 

No 64) 

65 Royal Act of Amnesty, Pardon and Oblivion which, 

by command of the Queen, has been proclaimed 
to the people of India (H D Pub Cons 26th 
Nov , 1858, Nos 75 92 ) 

66 Proclamation of the assumption of the Government 

of India by the Queen (H D Pub Cons 
5th Nov , 1858, Nos 11-2,49) 

67-70 Proposition submitted by H M s Post Master 
General for including India in the arrangement* 
to be adopted for the establishment of uniform 
rates of postage between England and the 
Colonies (H D Pub Cons 8th July, 1853, 
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No. 4.; H. D. Pub. Cons 16th Sept., 1853, 
Nos. 21-3 , H. D Pub.^Cons. 25th May, 1855, 
No. 51 ; H. D. Pub. Cons. 30th Mar., 1855, 
No. 69.) 

7 1 . Petition of the Greek inhabitants of Calcutta request- 

ing permission to erect a chapel. (H. D. Pub. 
Cons 11th Apr., 1774, No. 4) 

72. Letter from Sr. Diogo Fernandez Salema De Said, 

Governor of Macao, requesting the restoration 
of the five slaves carried away by Capt. 
Thomas Mercer and enclosing the proceedings 
of the judicial enquiry regarding the same. 
(H. D. Pub. Cons 11th Apr., 1774, Nos 5-6.) 

73. Draft of reply to the Hon ble Sr. Diago Fernandez 

Salema De Said (H D. Pub Cons. 1 1th Apr., 
1774, No. 7 ) 

74. Copy of a letter from the Commissioners of' Police, 

transmitting a complete estimate of the value 
of all the shops, lands, houses, tenements and 
hereditaments m the town of Calcutta, as well 
as the assessment of a tax for the year 1 781 , 
intimating that for the piesent the full tax 
permitted by the Ordinance must be levied, and 
requesting the Board to signify their approval 
of the assessment in writing. -(H. D. Pub. Cons. 
2nd July, 1781, No. 1.) 

/ 

Maps and Plans 

75. Plan of Calcutta and its environs executed by Lt. 

Col. Mark Wood in the years 1784 and 1785. 
Published by Wm. Bailie m October, 1792. 

76. Map of Calcutta and its environs, 1792 and 1793; 

by A. Upjohn. 
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77 Southward of Chowrunghee and General Hospital, 

1 796 , by E Blunt 

78 Country from 30 to 40 miles round Calcutta, 1800 , 

by R H Colebrooke 

79 North-East of Calcutta, 1801 , byG Fleming 

80 Suburbs of Calcutta commencing at Intally, 1813, 

( by J F Hyde 

81-84 ( I to 4) by F S White 

No I Roads in the suburbs of Calcutta from 
Garden Reach to Chitpore, 1815 
No 2 Bhowampore, Garia Hat and Ballygunge, 
1815 

No 3 Ballygunge to Intally, 1815 
No 4 Intally to Cossipore, 1815 
85 Calcutta Lands, 1847 , by C Martin 
86-89 ( 1 4) Plans of Calcutta and its environs (For the 

use of the Lottery Committee by Capt T 
Prinsep ) 

90 93 (14) Plans of Calcutta from actual survey in the 

years 1847-1849 , by F W Simms (Revised 
to 1875 ) 

Repairing of Old Manuscripts and Books 

94 Annals of the College of Fort William, by R 
Roebuck, Calcutta, 1819 A fine specimen 
of inlaying work Tina book was hopelessly 
damaged by Silver fish and had almost become 
a solid mass of paper, which was specially treat- 
ed before every page of it could be inlaid 
very skilfully, gathered and bound up m a 
scientific way 

95 96 Manuscripts illustrating the evil of using white 
tracing paper in repairing important documents 

(H D Pub Cons 19th May, 1777, No 4) 

The tracing papers were subsequently peeled off 
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and replaced by mousseline de soie (chiffon) in 

1920. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 26th Aug., 1789, 

No. 4.) 

Papers selected /iom the Foieign Depaiiment Records 

97-98 Maharaja Nanda Kumar’s accusation against Warren 
Hastings. (H. Sec. Con. 11th Mar., 1775, 
Nos. 1-2.) 

99. Request from Maharaja Nanda Kumar to reside 
under a strict guard in some place m Jail where 
he can easily carry on his religious scruples. 
(Sec. Con. 8th May, 1775, No. 6.) 

100-01. Supreme Court Judge Elizah Impey’s letter (dt. 

13. 5. 1775) staling that Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar’s religious scruples against pollution and 
contamination during the period of his confine- 
ment m Jail were mere pretence which was 
substantiated by the opinion of several Pandits 
with reference to the Sastra point of view. 
(Sec. Con. 16th May, 1775, Nos. 1-2.) 

102. Earthquake in the town of Bhooj (in Cutch) and 

its vicinity. (Pol. Con. 28th Aug., 1819, Nos. 
6-9.) 

103. Suppression of the slave trade m Persian Gulf. 

(Sec. Con. 18th July, 1851, Nos 33-4.) 

104. Specimens of gold found on the sands of the 

Indus (For. Cons. 1 1th Oct 1850, Nos. 92-6.) 

105. The great and meritorious services which his 

ancestors Rajah Jankeeram, Rajah Doolubram, 
and Rajah Rajebullub rendered to the Com- 
pany’s Government. The Sequestration by 
Government of the Family Jageer of Nagore 
Basse, Noypoor, and ca. The present distress 
of his family and his hopes that relief will r 
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be granted them (Pol Cons 7th Mar , 1808, 
No 69 ) 

106-07 Golaum Khauder Khan (Grandson of Najib Khan) 
blinded King Shah Alam (Sec Pol Cons 
29th Aug , 1788 No 2 ) 

Consequent punishment of Golam Kader Khan 
by Madajee Scindea (Sec Pol Cons 8th Sep , 
1788 No 12) 

108-21 Papers relating to Ghyretty House and Garden 
(For Cons 23rd March, 1816 Nos 13-26) 

122 Ditto (Pol Cons 24th November, 1821, No 104) 

123 From Raja Chait Singh of Benares This is a Sanskrit 

text of the answers of the Pandits of Benares 
who were asked by the Governor General to 
give thetr rulings in the light of signatures of the 
renowned Pandits of Benares (7th November, 
1778, No 102) 

124 From Madho Rao (Mahadap) Sindhia Informs 

that he has supplied Col Goddard, while he 
was on this way to Surat with provisions, etc , 
and expresses a hope that the existing treaty 
between him (Sindhia) and the Company will 
be strictly adhered to (17th April 1779, No 
67 ) 

125 From Raja Chait Singh Says that it was with 

great difficalty that he managed last year to 
contribute five lakhs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war and regrets his inability to make 
any further contribution (27th August, 1779, 
No 91 ) 

126 From the learned and noblemen of Calcutta Re- 

presents that a decent and suitable Madrasah 
may be set up in the neighbourhood of Murshid- 
abad and that Maulvi Majdud Dm a man of 
great learning and erudition, who has ljust 
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returned from Hindustan j(Upper India), may 
be employed to take up the work of teaching. 
(21st September, 1781, No 51.) 

127. From Jassa Lama, a minister of the Teshu Lama. 

Complimentary, informing the Governor General 
of the re-mcarnation of the Lama in the person 
of an infant and sending presents as a token 
of his friendship. (28th March, 1784, No 16.) 

128. Prom Muhammad All Khan, Nawab of Arcot. 

Complains against Lord Macartney, the 
Governor of Madras, who purposely omitted 
to include his name m the treaty with Tipu as 
one of the parties. (12th August, 1784, No. 57 ) 

129. From Nawab Asafud-Daulah of Oudh. Is con- 

cerned to learn of the Governor General’s 
indisposition. Prays for his speedy recovery. 
Requests to be informed of his progress from 
time to time Written in characteristic shi- 
kashta style. Bears the seal of the Nawab. 
(12th September, 1785, No. 65 ) 

130. From Nana Farnavis, minister of the Peshwa Asks 

the Governor General to send military assistance 
to the Peshwa and the Nizam against Tipu. 
Bears the seal of Nana Farnavis. (1 4th Novem- 
ber, 1785, No. 94 ) 

131. From Teshu Lama Complimentary Bears the 

seal of the Lama. (5th January, 1785, No. 3.) 

132. From the Raja of Nepal. Professes his friendship 

for the Company and informs the Governor 
General of his safe arrival at Benares with a 
view to performing his pilgrimage at Kashiji 
and expresses his gratification for the utmost care 
and attention shown him by Mr. Vanderheyden. 
Bears the signature of the Raja. (22nd J une, 
1800, No. 185.) 
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133 


134 


135 


136 


From Shamsun Nisa Begum, daughter of Khan 
Khanan Bahadur Acknowledges the receipt 
of a letter from the Governor General and 
congratulates him on the conclusion of a treaty 
between the English and the French (23rd 
October, 1802 No 396 ) 

From Nawab Nizam All Khan Congratulates the 
Governor General on the success of British 
arms over the Mahrattas (16th January, 1805, 
No 27) 

From Jahanabadi Begam, one of the widows of the 
late Prince Jahand it Shah Solicits the Gov 
emor-General s permission to proceed on a pil 
grimage to Najaf and Karbala with her son 
Mtrza Ah Qadr, and requests that an advance 
of 5 years peshfjjash and a guard of sepoy for 
her protection may be granted to her (Nov , 


miu | 

From Raja Ghansam Singh Bahadur, Zammdar of 
Pargann Chaxkawan, Rarogarh, to Mr George 
Sw mton Says that agreeably to his instruction he 
accorded a fitting reception to Mr Simeon when 
the latter visited his zammdan on his way to 
Benares The Raja accommodated the gentle 
man m his own house and did everything in his 
power for his comfort He also accompanied 
him on his departure as far as the fort of Royta 
Bears the seal of the Raja (29th January, 1820 ) 

From Maharaja Karam Singh Mahmdar Says 
that he has made over the house of Par.apa 
a notorious dacoit, to the Company Hc hnd 
captured the house with great difficulty and a 

an enormous loss of men and money Requests, 
therefore, that a s.m.iar house may be given to 
him in lieu thereof (8th Feb , 1820 ) 


220— t29t?B 
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138. From Akbar Shah II, Mughal Emperor, informing 

the Governor-General of the betrothal of his son 
Mirza Muhammad Jahangir with the daughter of 
Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh. Bears the seal of his 
Majesty. (20th November, 1820.) 

139. From Bishan Singh, Raja of Bundi. Condoles with 

the Governor-General on the death of His 
Maj’esty the King of Great Britain (George III) 
on 29th January, 1820 and expresses his satis- 
faction and pleasure on the accession of His 
Gracious Majesty George IV. (24th August, 
1820.) 

140. From Abdur Rahman Khan, Amir of Afghanistan. 

Seeks Governor-General’s permission to bring 
down his family from Tashkand to Kabul. 
Bears the Amir s seal and signature. (Novem- 
ber, 1880.) 

26 

PUNJAB GOVERNMENT RECORDS 

Pictures 

1 . Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Durbar (a rare con- 

temporary picture). 

2. Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Raja Hira Singh driving 

m a palky (pencil sketch). 

3. Original Mutiny telegrams, dated 11th and 12th 

May, 1837 

4. Letter from H.R.H. Prince Albert to Sir Henry 

Lawrence, dated 6th July, 1846. 

5 Raja Dma Nath (Finance Minister to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh). 

Documents 

6. Holograph report by Sir Herbert Edwards, dated 
1 5th October, 1846, on his negotiations with the 
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Envoys of Sheikh Imam ud Din, Governor of 
Kashmir 

7 Original warrant for the confinement of the Prema 

conspirators in the Delhi Jail, dated 1st October, 
1847 

8 Defeat of the adherents of Dewan Mulraj near Dera 

Ghazi Khan by (Sir) Herbert Edwards, 27th 
April, 1848 

9 Proceedings of a meeting of the Board of Admini- 

stration held on 1 7th December, 1849 to arrange 
a division of work between the members 

10 Copy of a demi official letter written by Sir Henry 

Lawrence on 29th March, 1849 announcing the 
annexation of the Punjab 

11 Warning conveyed by Sir Henry Lawrence to 

Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir 

12 Office orders drafted by Sir John Lawrence defining 

the procedure for dealing with appeals to the 
Chief Commissioner, dated 19th December, 

1858 

1 3 An interesting view of the military situation on the 

21st June, 1857 by General Nicholson 

14 Sir John Lnwrence’s letter to Sardar Khan Singh 

Rosa, dated the 15th June, 1857 

15 Original warrant for the execution of the Nawab 

of Ferozepur Jhirka for complicity in the 
murder of Mr Fraser, dated the 29 September 
1935 

16 Lord Dalhousie’s approval of the Hill Station of 

Dalhousie being called after him, dated the 
2nd June, 1854 

17 Utter from Sir John Lawrence to Lord Canning, 

dated the 14th August, 1858 
,6 Constitution of the Chief Court of the Punjab 
dated the 19th February, 1866 
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19. Oaths of the first two Judges appointed to the Chief 

Court of the Punjab, constituted February 19, 
1866 

20. Oath of allegiance of an old Lieutenant Governor 

(Sir D. F. McLeod), dated the 1 Olh January, 
1865. 

21. Proclamation, dated the 29th March, 1849, declar- 

ing the annexation of the Punjab to the British 
Empire. 

22. Form of permit and rules for visitors to Kashmir m 

1867. 


23. The Illustrated London News,’’ dated the 15th 

March, 1851, showing an interview between 
Lord Dalhouse and Maharaja C ulab Singh at 
Wazirabad m 1 850 

24. Letter from Maharaja Dalip Smgh to Sir John 

Lawrence dated the 4th September, 1854 

25. Autographs of European Officers m the service of 

Maharaja Ranjit Smgh— (a) General Avitabile, 
(b) General Court, (c) Gorman alias Gordon 
and (d) W. H. Campbell. 

26. Signature of Maharaja Sher Smgh in English. 

27. Persian copy of the Tripartite Treaty of 1838. 

28 A Firman of the Emperor Aurangzeb granting rent- 
free land. 


Parwanah of the Sikh times granting a Jagir 
Specimen of an old Jagir Sanad of 1 853 
Mutiny Jagir signed by Sir John Lawrence. 

Fmal receipt for the purchase of Kashmir, dated 

the 30th March, 1850, signed by the Board of 
Administration. 


33. Summons to a witness to attend the trial of Bahadur 

ohah, Ex-King of Delhi ’ 

34. Treaty of 1809 between the British Government 

and Maharaja Ranjit Smgh. 
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35 Three treaties of 1846, viz two between the British 

Government and the Lahore Durbar and one 
the British Government and Maharaja Gulab 
Singh 

36 Office copy of the Treaty of March, 1 855 between 

the British Government and Amrr Dost 
Muhammed Khan of Kabul 

37 Letters of condolence from Amir Sher Ah, Khan 

of Kabul, at the death of Lord Mayo, dated 
1872 

38 Letter, dated 3rd December, 1857 from General 

Mansfield (Lord Sandhurst) to Sir John Law- 
rence (partly in Greek characters) 


27 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT RECORDS 
Judicial and Criminal 


1 O C No 16, dated 
29th Dec , 1 826 


2 O C No 18, dated 
' 29th Dec, 1826 


3 O C No 27, dated 
6th March, 1828 


4 O C No 10, dated 
4th Dec , 1829 


Mr J H Hanngton s Minute, 
dated 11th January 1826, 
regarding Slavery (bears his 
original signature) 
Holograph Minute, dated 25th 
January, 1826, of Lord 
Amherst on Slavery in 
India 

Holograph Minute dated 4th 
January 1828, of Lord 
Amherst, declining t6 abolish 
Sail immediately 
Autograph Minute of Lord 
William Bentinck, recom 
mending abolition of Sail 
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O. C. No I, dated 
15th Feb., 1773 


Cal. Com., O. C 
No. 1 , dated 6th Dec , 
1773. 


O C. No. 17, dated 
1 1th June, 1 773. 


Letter, dated 5th Feb., 1773, 
from the Board of Revenue 
of the whole Council at Fort 
William to the Committee 
of Circuit, on the settlement 
of Dinajpur and Silberis 
(bears the autographs of 
Warren Hastings, General 
Robert Barker and Thomas 
Lane) . 

Letter from - the Board of 
Revenue of the whole Coun- 
cil to the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue, regarding the 
constitution of the Provincial 
Councils of Revenue (bears 
the autographs of Warren 
Hastings, W. Aldersey, P. 
M. Dacres, James Lawrell 
and others) . ' 

t 

Original petition from Loknath 
Nandi (son of Kanto Babu, 
Bahian to Governor-General 
Warren Hastings and founder 
of the Kashimbazar Raj 
family), Gokul Chandra 
Ghosaul (founder of the 
Bhukailash Raj family), 
Darpo Narayan Thakur 
(Tagore) and Kasmath Babu, 
salt contractors of Hijli (bears 
their autographs). 

Original letter, dated 1 5th 
November, 1773 from the 
French Council at Chander- 
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9 Cal Com , O C No 
1 , dated 20th October, 
1775 


10 O C No 12, dated 
2 1 st May, 1 776 


1 1 Revenue O C No 1 0, 
dated 30th Nov , 1 779 


1 2 Revenue O C No 4 , 
dated 18th Sept , 1789 


nagore to the Revenue Board 
of the whole Council com- 
plaining against the proceed 
rags of Mr Barwell, with 
an English Translation 
|Th is bears the autographs 
of the Chairman and the 
members of the French 
Council ) 

Letter, dated 16th Oct 1775 
from the Revenue Depart- 
ment to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee of Revenue regard 
ing the French Factories or 
Residencies within their 
jurisdiction (bears the auto- 
graphs of Warren Hastings, 
Philip Francis, R Barwell, 
J Clavering and Col G 
Monson) 

Draft of a Sanad, dated 21st 
May 1 776 granting the 
Zemindan of Burdwan 
to Maharaja Tez Chand 
Bahadur 

Petition of appeal of Kissen 
Kanto Nandi (commonly 
known as Kanto Babu) 
relating to his mercantile 
affairs in Calcutta 

Original minute of Sir John 
Shore, dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1 789, on the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal and 
Bihar 
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13. Revenue O f C. No. 32, Last minute of the Governor 
dated 10th Feb., 1799. General (Lord Cornwallis) 

on the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal and Bihar 

14. Original Qurstbundi, dated 

c 1173 B. S. (corresponding 

to English era 1767), exe- 
cuted by Maharam Bhawani 
of Natoie Raj for her Zamin- 
dary (this bears the Rani’s 
own signature in Bengali). 

15 Original Quistbundi, dated 

1192 B. S. (English 1783), 
executed by Maharajadhiraj 
Tej Chandra Bahadur 
for Pergana Burawan, etc. 
(bearing his signature m 
Bengali). 

16 Original Qabuliat, dated 1192 

B. S. (1783), executed by 
Raja Raj Smg (ancestor of 
the Maharajas of Susang), 
for Pergana Susang (Mymen- 
singh) with his Seal 

1^* Original Qabulials, dated 1192 

B. S. (1785), executed by the 
Zemindars of Muktagacha 
(Mymensingh), ancestors of 
the Maharajas of Mymen- 
' singh, for Perganas Mymen- 
singh and Alapsing (bearing 
their signatures). 



